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PEEFACE 


The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  criticised  with  some 
severity,  as  making  claims  for  Hamilton  which  are  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Washington.  My  course  has  been  stigmatized  a& 
sacrilegious  and  vindictive — sacrilegious  towards  Washington, 
vindictive  towards  others.  When  it  can  be  shown  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  truth  as  to  others  is  irrelevant  to  the  history  of  this 
country,  or  not  demanded  by  justice,  good  government,  and  the 
interests  of  the  American  people,  then  the  latter  charge  may  be 
deemed  to  have  some  color. 

Sacrilege,  detraction,  defamation,  are  the  terms  that  have 
been  used  to  criminate  my  claim  of  authorship  to  Hamilton,  of 
letters  subscribed  by  Washington,  in  the  course  of  his  military 
command.  I  confine  this  notice  to  so  much  as  regards  Wash- 
ington. 

As  there  may  be  more  of  this  sort  of  sacrilege  in  the  present 
volume — and,  it  may  be,  in  the  succeeding  volumes — I  think  it 
not  amiss  to  say,  that  as  it  was  not  within  the  physical  power  of 
Washington,  time  and  his  public  employments  alone  considered, 
to  compose  or  dictate  the  innumerable  letters  signed  by  him, 
it  conforms  with  what  is  natural  and  common  in  such  cases,  to 
suppose  that  other  persons  must  have  been  frequently  deputed  to 
relieve  him  from  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  his  correspondence. 
There  is  no  sacrilege  in  the  supposition.  And  since  existing 
records  show  irrefragably,  that  a  vast  number  of  letters  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Hamilton,  and  with  the  signature  of  Washington, 
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bear  those  characters  of  style  which  identify  authorship,  as  much 
as  the  features  and  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  play  and  move- 
ment of  the  body  identify  the  individual  man,  and  that  in  this 
manner  these  letters  identify  the  authorship  of  Hamilton  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  there  can  be  no  sacrilege,  nor  the  least  shade 
of  defamation  or  disrespect  in  ascribing  them  to  Hamilton  as 
their  real  author  in  point  of  composition.  The  letters  so  ascribed 
may  have  just  so  much  merit,  in  this  respect,  as  the  reader  may 
think  fit  to  allow  them  ;  but  the  authorship  has  in  this  way  become 
incontestable ;  and  this  fact,  in  a  biography  of  Hamilton,  connect- 
ing him  with  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  foundation 
of  this  Republic,  I  have  deemed  it  a  duty,  both  personal  and 
historical,  to  state,  whenever  I  have  referred  to  them. 

If  Washington  had  written  a  life  of  Hamilton,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  done  the  same  thing.  Surely,  when  Washington 
himself  has  thought  it  proper  to  state  with  some  formality  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  that  his  letters 
from  Head  Quarters  were  ^^Jirst  drawn  by  his  secretary  and  by 
his  aides-de-camp,"  it  cannot  in  the  least  degree  reflect  upon  him 
to  indicate,  by  internal  and  other  evidence,  the  particular  secre- 
tary and  aide  by  whom  some  of  them  were  draivn.  The  rebuke 
which  I  have  received  on  this  account,  does  in  eflFect  involve  a 
reflection  upon  Washington,  and  a  very  disrespectful  one,  too — 
for  it  implies  that  somewhere,  or  somehow,  Washington  has 
claimed  as  his  own  the  composition  of  these  letters — a  thing  quite 
impossible  to  his  nature,  and  openly  repugnant  to  his  statement 
before  referred  to.  He  disclaimed  this  class  of  letters  generally 
as  being  of  his  authorship  or  composition,  and  I  have  but  sup- 
ported the  disclaimer  by  attributing  a  part  of  them,  upon  unde- 
niable evidence,  to  Hamilton. 

As  to  detraction  from  the  merits  of  Washington,  I  will  not 
condescend  to  disprove  a  charge  so  groundless  as  this.  I  hope 
that  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  suggested  it  against  me,  are  as 
free  as  my  own  from  any  purpose  of  detraction,  and  as  free  as  my 
pages  arc  from  any  evidence  of  it,  express  or  implied,  in  regard 
to  this  eminent  man.     Express  detraction,  in  word  or  syllable,  is 
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not  alleged  against  me,  and  cannot  be.  If  it  is  implied  on  my 
part,  from  the  simple  ascription  to  another  of  the  authorship  of 
certain  letters  which  are  over  the  signature  of  Washington,  how 
much  more  is  it  to  be  implied  on  the  part  of  these  accusers,  by 
the  assumption  necessarily  involved  in  the  charge  against  me, 
that  his  great  name  depends  in  any  degree  upon  the  mere  author- 
ship of  any  thing  that  he  ever  put  his  name  to.  This  is  detraction 
from  Washington — to  assert  that  any  portion  of  his  glory  is  de- 
rived from  the  style  or  composition  of  his  public  letters  or  papers. 
It  would  be  a  real  detraction  from  his  exalted  merits,  to  say  or 
to  think,  that  by  assigning  .  to  others  the  composition  of  every 
paper  that  he  wrote,  the  great  volume  of  his  glory  would  be  dimin- 
ished or  impaired  in  any  measurable  degree.  His  glory  is  not 
derived,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  such  a  source.  It  is  the  result 
of  his  unimpeachable  virtue — his  grave  wisdom — his  ever  watch- 
ful circumspection — his  inflexible  constancy  in  maintaining  the 
right,  the  true,  the  honorable,  in  all  things — his  justice — his  for- 
titude— his  imperturbable  courage — his  dauntless  bravery  in 
battle — his  military  providence  and  energy— his  unsparing  self- 
sacrifice — his  devotion  of  heart  and  soul,  of  life,  fame,  sacred 
honor — of  his  entire  self,  of  all  he  had  and  of  all  he  was,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  his  country.  And  in  connection  with 
the  present  subject,  I  may  appropriately  add  to  this  cluster  of 
noble  qualities,  his  modesty,  which  never  claimed  any  thing  as  his 
own  that  was  not  such  by  universal  consent ;  and  his  elevation  of 
soul,  which  made  him  superior  to  the  rivalry  and  envy  of  com- 
petitors, regardless  of  their  jealousy,  and  indifferent  to  their 
intrigues. 

His  glory  flows,  and  will  forever  flow,  from  these  sources.  His 
letters  add  only  this  contribution  to  his  fame,  that  they  manifest, 
by  their  intent  and  purpose,  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  his 
great  attributes,  or  the  aspirations  of  his  settled  and  established 
dispositions.  Their  composition  was  necessarily  not  always  his 
own,  which  often  and  generally  happens  with  commanders  on  a 
large  field  of  operations,  and  with  those  who  are  engrossed  with 
the  highest    concerns  of  civil  administration ;  and  when  it  was 
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his  own,  its  merit  was  rather  in  the  enunciation  of  just  thoughts 
and  wise  purposes,  than  in  the  skill  or  force  with  which  he  exhib- 
ited and  impressed  them. 

Others  before  this  day  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  public  letters  of  Washington.  He  acquired,  by  much  prac- 
tice in  epistolary  writing,  a  style  that  was  as  much  his  own  as  his 
handwriting,  and  as  distinguishable  at  first  sight  by  those  who 
had  any  familiarity  with  it,  though  it  may  be  recognized  more 
readily  than  it  can  be  described.  It  was  not  constructed  by  rules 
of  art,  nor  had  it  as  much  ease  as  it  had  dignity ;  but  it  was  the 
style  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  commonly  very  perspicuous.  It 
has,  however,  become  an  historical  fact,  that  in  a  large  number 
of  his  important  public  letters  and  papers,  an  entirely  diflFerent 
style  is  shown,  and  yet  as  unaffected  as  his  own  style,  but  gene- 
rally more  lettered  or  scholarlike.  In  respect  to  these,  the  design 
may  be  properly  attributed  to  himself,  and  perhaps  all  of  them 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  revised,  and  sometimes  altered, 
by  him,  to  satisfy  his  own  judgment;  but  much  of  the  filling  in, 
the  drapery,  the  coloring,  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  accessory 
parts,  brought  in  to  heighten  and  relieve  the  principal  and  more 
important,  may  be  safely  attributed  to  others  who  were  in  his 
personal  confidence,  and  were  deputed,  officially  or  otherwise,  to 
the  performance  of  the  duty.  Such  a  supposition  is  in  no  degree 
disrespectful  to  him,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  whole 
character.  He  was  as  free  from  vanity  and  self-conceit,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  as  any  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  sought  assistance 
when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  least  alarm  to  his  self-love. 

I  must  refer  to  one  distinguished  person,  as  a  witness  in  this 
matter,  the  late  Timothy  Pickering,  because  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  record  of  his  opinions,  founded  on  personal  knowledge  and 
intimacy,  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  afterwards. 

Colonel  Pickering,  appointed  by  Washington,  in  May,  seventy- 
seven.  Adjutant  Greneral,  after  being  intermediately  selected  a 
Commissioner  to  superintend  the  staff  of  the  army,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  War,  in  which  place  he  continued  until 
eighty,  when  he  was  elected,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Congress, 
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Quarter  Master  General.     This  arduous  office  he  filled  until  after 
the  peace. 

In  ninety,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  sole  Commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Northern  Indians ;  and  in  ninety-one,  Post  Mas- 
ter General.  After  serving  as  a  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Western  Indians,  he  was  again  selected  as  Post  Master  General, 
and  from  that  office  was  advanced  to  the  place  of  Secretary  of  War. 
From  this  station  he  was  preferred  by  Washington  to  be  Secretary 
of  State,  and  remained  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  at  the 
head  of  that  department. 

This  faithful,  much  honored  public  servant,  alluding  to  the 
observations  of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  remarks : 

"  In  forming  his  judgment  of  Washington's  writings,  he  had 
not  the  necessary  data.  He  has  assumed,  which  is  unfounded  in 
fact,  that  the  puUic  papers  bearing  Washington's  signature  (and 
of  his  private  writings  he  could  have  seen  very  few)  are  of  his  own 
composition.  I  undertake  to  affirm,  that  scarcely  any,  or  a  very 
small  number  of  them,  were  draughted  by  him ;  and  in  the  most 
important,  the  hand  of  Hamilton,  I  think,  may  be  discerned — 
while  Hamilton  was  within  his  reach.  I  formed  this  opinion  as 
lonw  ago  as  the  campaign  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  when  I  witnessed  the  incessant  labors  of  Hamilton,  and  of 
the  military  Secretary — Harrison — in  writing  the  General's  pub- 
lic letters,  in  which  I  have  reason  to  believe,  I  might  say  to  hnoiv, 
that  the  conceptions,  as  well  as  the  expressions,  were  for  the  most 
part  their  own.  If  the  original  draughts  had  been  Washington's, 
bis  handwriting  (remarkably  distinct  from  all  other  handwriting 
that  I  ever  saw)  would  have  appeared  in  the  letters  or  in  the  reserved 
rough  draughts.  I  refer  here  to  all  his  official  letters,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  command  in  the  Revolutionary  War."  * 

The  result  of  an  extended  examination  is  then  given  in  con- 
firmation. Further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the 
statements  of  Generals  Chastellux,  Schuyler,  Greene,  and  La 
Fayette,  in  the  present  volume. 

*  Timothy  Pickering  to  William  Coleman.     Salem,  Aug.  8,  1826. 
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The  chief  objects  of  Washington,  with  his  small  force, 
now  were,  to  maintain  the  Highland  posts,  to  hold  his 
army  in  a  position  to  strike  at  New  York  in  case  the  en- 
emy's strength  should  be  diminished  by  distant  expedi- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  reoccupation  of  Philadelphia. 
With  these  views  his  troops  were  hutted,  a  part  along  the 
Hudson  under  Heath,  the  residue  under  his  immediate 
command  at  Morristown. 

It  was  a  winter  of  memorable  severity.  Its  rigors 
were  the  more  felt  from  the  unprovided  condition  of  the 
army.  "  It  is  lamentable,"  Hamilton  wrote  for  Washing- 
ton, on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  "  that  our  magazines 
are  so  empty  and  that  our  future  prospects  are  so  alarm- 
ingly limited.  The  worst  consequences  are  to  be  appre- 
hended if  some  change  does  not  speedily  take  place. 
Every  information  I  obtain  makes  me  fear  we  shall  be 
driven  to  the   necessity  of  a   general  forage   upon   the 
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country.  To  do  this,  I  wish  you  to  supply  me  with  an 
immediate  estimate  of  what  flour  and  cattle  each  county 
can  spare,  besides  what  is  already  engaged  for  the  public 
use,  that  a  plan  may  be  adopted  as  equal  and  as  little  in- 
convenient as  possible  to  the  inhabitants.  I  must  also 
desire  that  you  will,  without  fail,  give  me  a  week's  notice 
of  the  period  at  which  you  have  reason  to  believe  our 
supplies  will  totally  cease."  * 

This  notice  being  received,  a  requisition  was  made  upon 
the  magistrates  of  New  Jersey  to  collect  supplies  from 
the  several  counties,  and  instructions  were  issued  to  officers 
of  the  army,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  impress  the  quantity 
required.  "  This  you  will  do,"  Hamilton  wrote  for  Wash- 
ington, "  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible  to  the  inhab- 
itants, having  regard  to  the  stock  of  each  individual,  that 
no  family  may  be  deprived  of  its  necessary  subsistence. 
Milch  cows  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  impress.  I  have 
reposed  this  trust  in  you,  from  a  perfect  confidence  in 
your  prudence,  zeal,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  citizens. 
While  your  measures  are  adapted  to  the  emergency,  and 
you  consult  what  you  owe  to  the  service,  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  not  forget,  that,  as  we  are  compelled  by  necessity 
to  take  the  property  of  citizens  for  the  support  of  an 
army,  on  whom  their  safety  depends,  we  should  be  carefuL 
to  manifest  that  we  have  a  reverence  for  their  rights,  and 
wish  not  to  do  any  thing,  which  that  necessity,  and  even 
their  own  good  do  not  absolutely  require." 

Unwilling  to  remain  inactive,  expeditions  were  pro- 
jected at  this  time  by  the  Americans  for  the  capture  of 
Detroit  and  to  the  Natchez,  but  were  discountenanced  for 
want  of  present  means,  and  the  danger  of  exposing  Fort 
Pitt.     Still  preliminary  preparations  were  advised. f 

*  To  Royal  Flint,  A.  C.  P. 

•(•  Hamilton  for  Washington  to  Col.  Bi-oadliead,  Jan.  4. 
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A  nearer  object  presented  itself,  yet  even  this  was 
looked  to  with  hesitation,  from  the  state  of  the  army — 
"  men  half  starved  and  imperfectly  clothed,  riotous  and 
robbing  the  country  people  of  their  subsistence  from  sheer 
necessity."  Still,  if  the  state  of  the  ice  permitted,  it  was 
a  measure  not  to  be  relinquished  at  a  time  when  it  was 
important  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  active 
service. 

It  being  ascertained  that  a  passage  over  the  ice  to 
Staten  Island  was  practicable,  General  Stirling  crossed, 
in  the  middle  of  January,  accompanied  by  Hamilton,  at 
the  head  of  twenty-five  hundred  men.  The  latter  writes 
to  Washington  :  "  The  defence  of  the  stone  house  in  which 
the  enemy  may  attempt  to  defend  themselves  may  be  ob- 
stinate, and  we  should  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  severity 
and  duration  of  our  fire,  to  bring  them  to  reason."  The 
enemy  discovering  his  approach  took  refuge  in  this  house. 
The  communication  with  New  York  was  found  to  be 
open.  Thus  their  relief  was  certain  and  immediate. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  expedition  returned  with- 
out effecting  any  thing  of  moment.  A  second  attempt 
was  contemplated,  but  was  not  prosecuted.  Incursions 
into  New  Jersey  and  Westchester  were  soon  after  made 
by  Knyphausen,  but  of  too  limited  effect  to  warrant  a 
detail. 

The  settlement  of  a  cartel  for  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers was  again  attempted,  though,  as  appears  in  a  letter  to 
La  Luzerne  written  by  Hamilton,  Washington  did  "  not 
entertain  any  sanguine  hopes  of  success."  Instructions 
prepared  by  Hamilton  were  issued  to  General  St.  Clair, 
Colonels  Carrington  and  Hamilton  on  the  eighth  of 
March.  They  were  "  to  transact  nothing  but  upon  prin- 
ciples of  perfect  equality,  and  on  a  national  ground  ;  "  lan- 
guage dictated  by  the  previous  course  of  the  British  com- 
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manders.  Upon  this  basis,  discretionary  powers  were 
given,  and  in  the  behef  that  a  national  cartel  could  not 
be  established,  they  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  some 
particular  agreement  that  would  give  relief  to  the  officers 
and  men  in  captivity. 

The  commissioners  met  at  Amboy,  whence  Hamilton 
wrote  "  that  the  enemy,  as  was  supposed,  had  no  idea  of 
treating  on  mutual  ground ;  that  the  commission  was 
broken  up ;  and  that  they  were  in  private  conversation, 
entertaining  hopes  that  the  liberation  of  our  prisoners 
would  be  effected  on  admissible  terms." 

The  obstacles  which  arose  are  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Congress  written  for  Washington  by  Hamilton.  The  de- 
sired result  was  not  attained. 

The  disappointment  was  the  greater,  as  it  appears  in 
a  letter  written  by  him  for  the  commander-in-chief  to  the 
French  envoy,  that  "  the  efforts  of  the  British  court  for 
obtaining  troops  in  Germany  were  attended  with  little 
success,"  and  the  motive  to  exchange  would  therefore  be 
stronger.  La  Luzerne  had  transmitted  an  extract  from  a 
recent  document  prepared  at  Madrid.  In  allusion  to  it, 
Hamilton  remarked,  "  the  inconsistency  of  the  court  of 
London  so  well  delineated  "  in  it,  "  would  appear  extraor- 
dinary, if  their  whole  conduct  in  the  course  of  the  war^^ 
did  not  exhibit  many  similar  examples.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  their  refusing  to  consider  these  States  as  independent, 
of  fact,  during  a  negotiation,  was  a  mere  pretext  to  cover 
their  unwillingness  to  concur  with  the  pacific  views  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty ;  and  the  memorial  from  the  British  am- 
bassador shows,  that  they  were  artfully  aiming  to  effect  a 
separation  of  interests  between  France  and  these  States, 
the  better  to  prosecute  their  hostile  designs  against  either 
or  both." 

The  policy  of  the  next  campaign  now  came  into  view. 
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What  it  should  be  would  chiefly  depend  on  the  succors 
from  France. 

While  measures  were  being  taken  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  different  corps  of  the  army,  as  shown  by 
letters  from  Hamilton's  pen,  a  direct  opinion  was  called  for 
by  a  memorial  addressed  by  Steuben  to  Congress.  Ham- 
ilton, in  behalf  of  the  commander-in-chief,  stated  to  him, 
that  it  was  "  not  possible  to  decide  the  question,"  whether 
it.  should  be  offensive  or  defensive,  "  without  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  our  resources  of  finance  than  I  at 
present  possess,  and  without  ascertaining  whether  our  al- 
lies can  afford  a  squadron  for  an  effectual  co-operation  on 
this  continent."  He  doubted  whether  an  adequate  force 
for  offence  could  be  maintained  w^ithout  assistance  from 
abroad.  "  If  a  foreign  aid  of  money  and  a  fleet  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  I  should  then  recommend  that  all  our  dis- 
positions should  have  reference  to  an  offensive  and  decisive 
campaign,"  and  with  this  intent,  "  a  general  draft "  of  men. 

Every  indication,  however,  was  believed  to  point  to  a 
defensive  campaign,  in  which  view,  assent  had  been  given 
to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  battalions,  as  a  submis- 
sion to  the  urgency  of  the  finances.  This  compelled  him 
to  decline  a  movement  proposed  by  the  French  minister. 
In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Steuben  on  the  same  subject, 
Hamilton  remarked  in  Washington's  name  :  "  My  senti- 
ments concerning  public  affairs  correspond  too  much  with 
yours.  The  prospect,  my  dear  baron,  is  gloomy,  and  the 
storm  threatens.  But  I  hope  we  shall  extricate  ourselves,, 
and  bring  every  thing  to  a  prosperous  issue.  I  have  been 
so  inured  to  difficulties  in  the  course  of  this  contest,  that 
I  have  learned  to  look  upon  this  with  more  tranquillity 
than  formerly.  Those  which  now  present  themselves,  no 
doubt,  require  vigorous  exertions  to  overcome  them,  and  I 
am  far  from  despairing  of  doing  it." 
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The  embarrassments  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  from 
outward  causes  were  greatly  increased  by  the  crude  and 
inaccurate  opinions  as  to  the  exercise  of  subordinate  pow- 
ers, naturally  existing  among  a  people  so  recently  emerged 
from  a  colonial  dependence.  In  contrast  with  these  opin- 
ions, nothing  is  more  marked  than  Hamilton's  early  and 
well  defined  views  of  a  systematic  limitation  and  demar- 
cation of  the  relative  duties  and  authorities  proper  to  duly 
organized  governments,  and  of  obedience  to  laws  how- 
ever impolitic.  This  is  frequently  seen.  The  price  of 
transportation  had  been  regulated  by  law.  Greene  was 
embarrassed  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Jersey  to  be  governed  by  the  law.  Hamilton,  in  the 
name  of  Washington,  suggested  an  expedient.  "  It  would 
be  excessively  disagreeable  to  authorize  a  departure  from 
the  law,  especially  in  an  affair  of  so  delicate  a  nature  ;  and 
yet  it  is  indispensable  the  transportation  should  go  on  with 
vigor.  To  answer  this  purpose  without  incurring  the 
other  inconvenience,  I  recommend  to  you  to  adopt  this 
expedient — to  pay  for  the  present  at  the  regulated  prices, 
engaging  that  in  case  the  measure  of  regulation  should 
not  become  general,  and  the  assembly  of  this  State  should 
repeal  the  laws  on  the  subject,  then  to  make  good  the 
difference  between  the  regulated  and  the  market  prices."  ' 
Great  discontents  had  arisen  among  the  soldiers  in 
consequence  of  the  different  periods  of  enlistment  of 
different  parts  of  the  army. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  escape  the  service  by  appeals 
to  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  States.  An  interposition 
by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  had  been 
the  occasion  of  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  that  State 
written  by  Hamilton  in  Washington's  behalf.  The  matter 
was  soon  after  again  treated  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
judge  himself :  "I  cannot  forbear  observing  that  it  is  of 
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great  importance  the  different  powers  in  the  State  should 
carefully  avoid  the  least  interference  with  each  other  ;  and 
in  the  present  case  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  the  matter  in 
question  falls  properly  within  no  other  jurisdiction  than 
that  of  Congress  and  the  military  authorities  they  have 
been  pleased  to  establish.  Every  discussion  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  extremely  disagreeable,  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  the  strictest  delicacy  could  at  all  times  be  observed 
not  to  furnish  occasions." 

Soon  after  he  was  called  to  comment  on  an  usurpation 
by  a  body  constituted  by  Congress.  He  wrote  in  Wash- 
ington's name  to  the  Board  of  War :  "  I  have  received  the 
enclosed  proceedings  of  a  general  court  martial  held  by 
order  of  the  Board.  As  I  am  not  informed  of  any  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  vesting  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing courts  martial  in  the  Board  (which  is  too  confined  in 
many  respects),  I  should  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
confirm  the  proceedings  themselves.  But  they  are  too 
summary,  and  the  evidence  not  fully  enough  stated  to  jus- 
tify our  approbation  of  decisions  which  aifect  life.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  corps  to  which  the  prisoners  belong, 
the  corporal  punishments  too  are  irregular,  exceeding  the 
limits  prescribed  by  our  military  code,  which  is  in  this  in- 
stance also  defective,  and  in  the  case  of  Captain he 

is  found  guilty  of  the  additional  crime  of  forgery,  though 
the  charge  against  him  only  is  fraud. 

"  I  flatter  myself  I  need  not  assure  the  Board  that  the 
scruples  now  suggested,  do  not  proceed  from  the  least  dis- 
position to  bring  their  power,  in  any  instance,  into  question, 
which  is  the  remotest  of  any  thing  from  my  intention. 
But  as  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  as  well  in  the 
military  as  civil  line,  is  of  essential  importance,  and  as  the 
regular  constitution  of  courts  is  a  fundamental  point  to- 
wards it,  the  Board  will  be  sensible  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
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satisfied  on  this  head,  before  1  give  my  concurrence  in  any 
trials  where  there  is  room  to  doubt.  I  shall  therefore  be 
obliged  to  them  to  give  me  the  necessary  information  con- 
cerning their  powers  in  this  respect,  lest  upon  recollection, 
it  may  be  found  that  sufficient  provision  has  not  been 
made.  I  enclose  an  order  for  holding  a  new  court,  that 
the  offenders  may  not  escape,  and  I  could  wish  a  hint  may 
be  given  to  the  gentleman  acting  as  judge  advocate,  to  be 
more  explicit  and  particular  in  designating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crime  and  the  evidence." 

It  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  novehst  to  paint  in  minia- 
ture the  sad  details  of  the  private  sufferings  of  individuals 
through  excesses  of  the  enemy,  even  at  the  criminal 
hazard  of  reviving,  extending,  and  perpetuating  national 
animosities.  But  it  is  believed  to  be  a  worthier  office  to 
portray  the  revolution  as  a  school  of  government  in  which 
America  was  taught  in  her  youth  the  invaluable  lessons 
of  obedience  to  law,  and  moderation  in  the  exercise  even 
of  lawful  power. 

During  this  period  of  inactivity  at  the  north,  events 
were  in  progress  to  a  serious  result  at  the  south. 

The  departure  of  the  French  fieet  and  the  return  of 
Lincoln  to  South  Carolina  were  soon  followed  by  an  em- 
barkation at  New  York.  Late  in  the  previous  December,- 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  under  convoy  of  five 
ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,*  sailed  for  Savannah. 
In  anticipation  of  this  movement,  the  North  Carolina 
brigade  and  the  troops  of  Virginia  had  been  detached 
from  the  northern  army  to  Charleston. 

Delayed  by  the  weather,  Chnton  did  not  reach  the 
Edisto  until  the  middle  of  February.  During  this  inter- 
val the  utmost  exertions  were  made  to  strengthen  the  for- 

*  Washington's  Writings,  vi.  486. 
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tifications  of  that  city,  In  its  defence,  the  control  of  the 
harbor  was  of  the  first  importance.  That  it  could  be 
maintained,  was  chiefly  founded  on  an  impression  that  the 
bar  was  impassable  by  vessels  of  large  size.  Letters 
of  encouragement  were  addressed  by  Hamilton  to  Lincoln 
in  the  name  of  Washington.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
February  he  wrote:  "Hitherto  our  aifairs  to  the  south- 
ward have  certainly  been  more  prosperous  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  circumstances,  and  if  the  issue 
is  not  favorable,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  it  will  not  be 
your  fault." 

He  was  apprised  of  a  royal  order  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch urging  a  diversion  by  the  United  States  of  the  Brit- 
ish force  towards  Georgia,  to  prevent  succors  being  sent 
to  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  which  the  governor  of  Louisiana 
was  about  to  attack  with  a  force  prepared  at  Havana. 
"If  the  enemy  act  offensively  against  the  Carolinas  your 
whole  attention  will  necessarily  be  engaged  at  home,  but 
if  they  should  direct  their  force  elsewhere,  you  may  pos- 
sibly have  it  in  your  power  to  pursue  measures  favorable 
to  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  and  to  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  United  States.  You  will  have  since  been 
informed  that  your  information  with  respect  to  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  being  detached  to  the  southward  was  good. 
Though  they  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  army,  I  thought 
we  should  have  less  to  fear  here  than  you  there,  without 
them ;  and  it  appeared,  upon  the  whole,  advisable  to 
throw  in  the  weight  of  Virginia  into  the  defence  of  our 
southern  extremity." 

How  anxiously  aid  from  Virginia  was  desired,  and  how 
inert  she  still  was,  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Laurens  written  at  Charleston  two  days  before  this  com- 
munication to  Lincoln  :  "  Reinforcements  are  expected — 
General  Hagan  is  within   a   few    miles.      The   Virginia 
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troops  are  somewhere  !     Assistance  from  that  sister  State 
has  been  expected  these  eighteen  months."  * 

The  appearance  of  a  body  of  troops  being  detached 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Raw  don  was  some  time  after 
announced, — the  awaiting  of  which  might  throw  the  enemy 
into  the  hot  season,  and  induce  the  abandoning  the  siege. 
Hamilton  wrote,  the  fifteenth  of  April :  "  You  will  easily 
conceive  the  degree  of  our  solicitude  here  for  the  fate  of 
Charleston  and  its  garrison.  My  apprehensions,  after  all, 
are  principally  for  the  harbor.  If  this  is  secured,  the 
operations  against  you  must  become  critical  and  arduous. 
But  whatsoever  may  be  the  result,  of  this  we  are  assured, 
that  no  exertions,  prudence  or  perseverance  will  be  want- 
ing to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  enemy.  May  the  office 
be  equally  conducive  to  your  personal  glory,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  these  States."  Lincoln  was  informed,  that 
in  case  the  British  detachment  should  sail,  the  Maryland 
division  of  two  thousand  troops  would  be  sent  forward,  not 
in  the  hope  of  influencing  the  fate  of  Charleston,  but,  if  it 
should  fall,  to  prevent  the  British  getting  entire  possession 
of  the  State — as  the  Southern  States  would  then  probably 
"  become  the  principal  theatre  of  war."  Information  was 
now  received,  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  crossed  the  bar 
of  Charleston.  "  The  advices  you  give  me,"  Lincoln  was^ 
informed  by  Hamilton  in  the  name  of  Washington, 
"  greatly  increase  my  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Charleston 
and  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  and  you  will  believe 
that  my  solicitude  is  not  unmixed  with  considerations  of 
personal  friendship.  The  loss  of  the  bar  is  a  very  serious 
loss.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  a  fatal  one.  This  consolation, 
however,  offers  itself — that  the  honor  of  our  arms  is  safe 
in  your  hands,  and  that  if  you  must  fall,  you  will  not  fall 
without  a  vigorous  struggle."  He  was  apprised  that  the 
Maryland  division  had  marched. 

*  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  p.  34. 
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The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  in  their  inves- 
titure. A  summons  to  surrender  was  given  and  rejected. 
The  approaches  were  continued,  and  an  evacuation  was 
proposed.  The  inhabitants  remonstrated,  and  Lincoln, 
partly  governed  by  the  difficulty  of  a  retreat,  continued 
the  defence.  A  second  parallel  was  completed,  and  the 
town  was  encircled.  Again  a  retreat  was  advised,  and 
become  more  difficult,  was  again  rejected  in  the  hope  of 
some  fortunate  relief.  The  enemy,  reinforced  by  Raw- 
don,  pressed  on  the  siege.  Fort  Moultrie  was  at  last  sur- 
rendered and  occupied.  Their  third  parallel  was  finished, 
and  the  exhausted  garrison  was  insufficient  to  man  the 
lines.  The  defence  became  hopeless.  A  second  sum- 
mons to  surrender  was  given,  and  terms  of  capitulation 
were  proposed  by  Lincoln.  These  being  refused,  hos- 
tilities were  renewed.  The  besiegers  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  works.  An  assault  was  being  prepared  by 
the  land  and  naval  forces.  The  townspeople  now  peti- 
tioned that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  enemy  should  be 
accepted — Lincoln  yielded,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  May  a 
capitulation  was  signed.*  This  defence  of  a  town  of 
such  extent,  with  temporary  fortifications,  without  out- 
works, by  a  feeble  garrison,  chiefly  militia,  against  so 
superior  a  force,  for  a  period  of  forty-two  days,  proved 
the  confidence  in  Lincoln  was  fully  warranted.  The  loss 
of  the  garrison  was  small,  and,  if  the  siege  could  have 
been  prolonged  until  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  momen- 
tarily expected,  the  Southern  States  would  probably  have 
been  relieved. 

Sir  Henry  Chnton  now  had  Carolina  and  Georgia  in 
his  hands.  To  secure  his  advantages,  a  large  detachment 
of  his  troops  was  ordered  under  Cornwallis  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  North  Carolina  to  meet  the  advancing  troops  from 

*  Marshall,  i.  336. 
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the  north — another  was  detached  to  the  vicinity  of 
Georgia  ;  and  a  third  marched  for  Augusta.  The  success 
of  Tarleton  over  a  small  body  of  troops  near  the  Waxhaw 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  two  most  Southern  States. 
Having  proclaimed  their  subjugation  and  required  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  leaving  Cornwalhs  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men  in  South  Carohna,  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  early  in  June,  returned  to  New  York. 

New  hopes  of  success  were  indulged  by  Great  Britain. 
•'  Since  the  reduction  of  Charleston,"  was  the  language, 
"  we  look  on  America  at  our  feet."  f 

But  in  America  other  thoughts  occupied  the  people, 
confident  of  the  final  result.  A  letter  was  received  not 
long  before  at  head-quarters  from  President  Bowdoin, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  plan  proposed  for  the  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts.  Hamilton  acknowledged  it,  in 
behalf  of  Washington :  "  From  a  cursory  view  of  it,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  judicious  one,  and  to  possess 
all  the  requisites  towards  securing  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  energy  to 
the  administration.  This  last,  indeed,  is  essential  to  the 
former,  though  in  some  of  our  constitutions  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  consulted.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  a 
State  which  is  of  so  much  weight  in  the  Union  as  that  of 
Massachusetts,  should  have  a  well-combined  and  vigorous 
government,  and  nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  learn  that  the  people  have  adopted  one  which 
answers  this  description.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  this 
campaign  may  be  our  last." 

A  fortnight  prior  to  the  capitulation  of  Charleston, 
joyous  tidings  reached  the  United  States.  La  Fayette's 
second  visit  to  his  native  country  was  most  opportune. 
He  arrived  in  Paris  at  the  moment  when  the  Avar  for  the 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  iii.  253. 
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independence  of  America  was  in  high  popularity  through- 
out France.  He  was  put  in  arrest  a  week  for  his  dis- 
obedience to  the  order  not  to  leave  France,  but  this  was  a 
mere  formality.  Vergennes  received  him  in  private. 
His  example  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  French  nobles. 
The  stage  resounded  with  his  applauses.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed his  steps.  Marie  Antoinette,  with  her  quick,  enthu- 
siastic spirit,  joyed  at  his  distinction.  The  council  of 
state,  the  Parliament,  the  towns,  the  corporations  mingled 
in  the  noble  excitement.  The  Royal  Treasury  was  as- 
sured support  by  patriotic  offers  of  contributions,  and 
then  was  formed  the  auxiliary  army  that  was  to  bear  suc- 
cor to  America.*  This  public  enthusiasm  triumphed  over 
the  hesitating  reluctance  of  Maurepas,  and  the  economi- 
cal prudence  of  Necker.  The  army,  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  veteran  Rochambeau,  commended  for  his 
*'  steadiness,  wisdom,  ability  and  prudence,"  t  a  pupil  of 
the  Marshal  de  Belle  Isle,  distinguished  in  frequent  ser- 
vice, was  to  be  composed  of  six  thousand  troops.  Among 
these  shone  forth  the  most  brilliant  of  the  nobility  :  The 
Marquis  de  Laval  Montmorency,  afterwards  a  peer  of 
France ;  Count  de  Caylus,  only  son  to  the  Duke  de  Cas- 
tries, who  had  succeeded  Sartines  in  the  marine  depart- 
ment ;  Segur,  son  of  the  marquis,  who  had  succeeded 
Montbarry  as  minister  of  war ;  the  Count  de  Damas,  who 
died  a  peer  of  France ;  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  with  his 
corps  of  cavalry,  favored  at  the  same  time  with  the  smiles 
of  Catharine,  Empress  of  Russia,  and  with  those  of  the 
beautiful  queen  of  France ;  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
grandson  of  the  great  chancellor,  D'Aguesseau,  a  soldier 
and  a  scholar — the  Count  de  Deuxponts — the  Beauharnois, 
Viomenil. 

The  younger  officers,  full  of  classic  thoughts,  educated 

*  Louis  XVI.,  by  Capefique.  f  Segur,  i.  330. 
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at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  recited  the  tragedy  of  Brutus 
as  they  mounted  the  sides  of  the  king's  ships  commanded 
by  the  ChevaUer  Des  Touches,  with  sails  unfurled  to  assist 
in  liberating  the  western  world. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  La  Fayette  announced 
his  arrival  at  Boston  and  the  coming  fleet  and  army. 
Hamilton  was  overjoyed.  The  great  measure  which  was 
to  decide  the  contest,  suggested  by  himself,  was  accom- 
plished. His  private  letters  and  those  written  by  him  in 
behalf  of  the  commander-in  chief,  all  evince  his  quickened 
expectations,  and  his  active  energy.  "  You  will  partici- 
pate in  the  joy  I  feel  at  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette,"  he  wrote  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  in  behalf  of 
Washington,  to  La  Luzerne  :  "  No  event  could  have  given 
me  greater  pleasure  on  a  personal  account,  and  motives 
of  public  utility  conspire  to  make  it  agreeable.  He  will 
shortly  have  the  honor  to  wait  upon  your  excellency,  and 
impart  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to  these  States. 
He  announces  a  fresh  and  striking  instance  of  the  friend- 
ship of  your  court,  which  cannot  fail  to  contribute  greatly 
to  perpetuate  the  gratitude  of  this  country." 

To  ensure  energetic  measures  by  Congress  was  the 
next  thing  to  be  done.  Hamilton,  the  following  day,  wrote 
a  private  letter  to  Duane :  "  This  will  be  handed  to  you- 
by  the  marquis,  who  brings  us  very  important  intelligence. 
The  general  communicates  the  substance  of  it  in  a  private 
letter  to  you,  and  proposes  a  measure  which  all  deem  es- 
sential. For  God's  sake,  my  dear  sir,  engage  Congress  to 
adopt  it,  and  come  to  a  speedy  decision.  We  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Were  we  to  improve  every  instant  of 
the  interval,  we  should  have  too  little  time  for  what  we 
have  to  do.  The  expected  succor  may  arrive  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  it  will  not  in  all  probability  be  later  than 
the  middle.     In  the  last  case,  we  have  not  a  month  to 
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make  our  preparations  in,  and  in  this  short  period  we 
must  collect  men,  form  magazines,  and  do  a  thousand 
things  of  as  much  difficulty  as  importance.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  measure  proposed  is  so  obvious,  that  an  hour 
ought  to  decide  it,  and  if  any  new  members  are  to  come, 
they  ought  to  set  out  instantly  for  head-quarters.  Allow 
me,  my  dear  sir,  to  give  you  a  hint.  The  general  will 
often  be  glad  to  consult  the  committee  on  particular  points, 
but  it  will  be  inexpedient  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  do 
it  oftener  than  he  thinks  proper,  or  any  peculiar  case  may 
require.  Their  powers  should  be  formed  accordingly. 
It  is  the  essence  of  any  military  operations  that  they 
should  be  trusted  to  as  few  as  possible.  Again,  my  dear 
sir,  I  must  entreat  you  to  use  the  spur  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. The  fate  of  America  is,  perhaps,  suspended  on 
the  issue ;  if  we  are  found  unprepared,  it  must  disgrace 
us  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  besides  defeating  the  good 
intentions  of  our  allies,  and  losing  the  happiest  opportu- 
nity we  ever  had  to  save  ourselves." 

The  private  letter  of  Washington  to  Duane,  drafted 
by  Hamilton,  is  of  a  marked  character :  "  The  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  opens  a  prospect  which  offers 
the  most  important  advantages  to  these  States,  if  proper 
measures  are  adopted  to  improve  it.  He  announces  an 
intention  of  his  court  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  co-oper- 
ate effectually  with  us.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
finances,  and  in  the  total  emptiness  of  our  magazines,  a 
plan  must  be  concerted  to  bring  out  the  resources  of  the 
country  with  vigor  and  decision.  This  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  cannot  be  effected,  if  the  measures  to  be 
taken  should  depend  on  the  slow  deliberations  of  a  body 
so  large  as  Congress,  admitting  the  best  disposition  in 
every  member  to  promote  the  objects  in  view.  It  appears 
to  me  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  even  of  absolute 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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necessity,  that  a  small  committee  should  be  immediately 
appointed  to  reside  near  head-quarters,  vested  with  all  the 
powers  which  Congress  have,  so  far  as  respects  the  pur- 
pose of  a  full  co-operation  with  the  French  fleet  and  army 
on  the  continent.  Their  authority  should  be  plenipoten- 
tiary, to  draw  out  men  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  to 
give  their  sanction  to  any  operations  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief may  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  under- 
take without  it,  as  well  beyond  as  within  the  limits  of 
these  States.  This  committee  can  act  with  dispatch 
and  energy.  By  being  on  the  spot  they  will  be  able  to 
provide  for  exigencies  as  they  arise,  and  the  better  to 
judge  of  their  nature  and  urgency.  The  plans  in  contem- 
plation may  be  opened  to  them  with  more  freedom  and 
confidence,  than  to  a  numerous  body  where  secrecy  is 
impossible,  where  the  indiscretion  of  a  single  member, 
by  disclosing,  may  defeat  the  project. 

"  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  such  a  meas- 
ure, as  I  flatter  myself  they  will  all  occur  to  you,  and  that 
you  will  be  ready  to  propose  and  give  it  all  your  support. 
The  conjuncture  is  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important 
we  have  seen ;  all  our  prudence  and  exertions  are  requi- 
site to  give  it  a  favorable  issue ;  hesitancy  and  delay 
would,  in  all  probability,  ruin  our  affairs.  Circumstanced 
as  we  are,  the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  ill  must  re- 
sult. We  shall  probably  fix  the  independence  of  America 
if  we  succeed  ;  and,  if  we  fail,  the  abilities  of  the  State 
will  have  been  so  strained  in  the  attempt,  that  a  total  re- 
laxation and  debility  must  ensue,  and  the  worst  is  to  be 
apprehended. 

"  These  considerations  should  determine  Congress  to 
forego  all  inferior  objects,  and  unite  with  mutual  confi 
dence  in  those  measures  which  seem  best  calculated  to  in 
sure  success. 
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"  There  is  no  man  who  can  be  more  useful  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  than  General  Schuyler.  His  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  temper,  his  fruitfulness  of  expedients,  and  his 
sound  mihtary  sense,  make  me  wish,  above  all  things,  he 
may  be  appointed.  I  have  also  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  Mr.  Mathews'  understanding  and  integrity;  and  I 
should  be  wiHing  to  trust  every  thing  to  the  goodness  of 
the  other's  intentions,  if  I  had  not  some  doubts  of  his  dis- 
cretion. I  wish  the  chancellor  *  or  yourself  could  be  in 
the  appointment.  A  well-composed  committee  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  I  need  not  hint  that  the  dehcacy  of 
these  intimations  fits  them  only  for  your  private  ear. 

"  The  opinion  I  have  of  your  friendship  induces  me  thus 
freely  and  confidentially  to  impart  my  sentiments  on  the 
occasion,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  you  may  agree  with 
me  in  judgment." 

On  the  eighth  of  April  previous,  Schuyler  wrote  to 
Hamilton,  with  whom  he  was  about  to  form  an  intimate 
relation :  "  You  have  been  mentioned  in  private  conversa- 
tion to  go  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  the  court  of 
Versailles ;  there  is  but  one  obstacle  which  prevents  me 
making  my  mind  up  on  the  subject ;  that  you  will  know 
when  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you.  In  the  mean  time 
revolve  the  matter  in  yours.  The  pride,  the  folly,  and 
perhaps,  too,  the  wickedness  of  some  on  a  certain  floor, 
combine  to  frustrate  every  intention  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic weal,  and  relieve  my  amiable  chief  from  his  well- 
grounded  anxiety.  The  few  that  feel  for  him  and  are 
alarmed  at  the  critical  state  of  our  public  affairs,  in  every 
department,  within  as  well  as  without,  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  a  measure  which  they  believed  would  have  had 
salutary  consequences.     They  have  now  proposed  that  a 

*  Livingston. 
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committee  should  repair  to  head-quarters,  invested  con- 
jointly with  the  general  with  a  kind  of  dictatorial  power, 
in  order  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  army,  and  to  arrange 
the  great  departments  thereof.  Livingston,  Elsworth  and 
Mathews,  are  appointed  to  prepare  instructions.  Some 
good  may  result,  if  gentlemen  who  love  the  general,  are 
not  jealous  of  the  army,  and  of  a  generous  turn,  are  sent." 
Four  days  after,  instructions  were  passed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  committee.  Its  powers  were  far  short  of 
those  suggested  in  the  letter  of  Hamilton.  They  were 
limited  to  a  correction  of  existing  defects  m  the  army 
system.  Schuyler,  Mathews  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Peabody  of  New  Hampshire  constituted  it. 

The  expectations  of  France  extended  to  the  conquest 
by  the  Americans  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  the  Canadas. 
The  latter  was  the  favorite  object  of  La  Fayette,  who 
could  not  forget  the  mortification  he  had  suffered  from  the 
cabal. 

Hamilton  wrote  him,  in  behalf  of  Washington :  "  I  im- 
patiently wait,  my  dear  marquis,  to  know  the  result  of  the 
arrangements  you  were  to  make  with  Congress.  The 
time  glides  away  so  fast,  and  we  have  so  little  before  us, 
that  every  moment  is  infinitely  precious  and  ought  to  be 
improved.  We  talked  of  a  proclamation  to  the  Cana- 
dians. If  it  is  not  already  done,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
delayed.  It  should  be  in  your  name,  and  have  as  much 
as  possible  an  air  of  probability.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
plausible  to  have  two  different  kinds  made  ;  one  intimating 
to  them  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  and  army  in  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  to  co-operate  by  way  of  Rhode 
Island,  where,  to  answer  some  important  purposes,  they 
are  to  touch,  and  dwelling  on  the  happy  opportunity  it 
will  afford  them  to  renew  their  ancient  friendship  with 
France,  by  joining  the  allied  arms,  and  assisting  to  make 
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Canada  a  part  of  the  American  confederation,  with  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  other  members  ; 
cautioning  them  by  no  means  to  aid  the  enemy  in  their 
preparations  for  defending  the  province.  The  other  pro- 
clamation should  be  drawn,  on  the  supposition  of  the  fleet 
and  army  being  already  arrived,  and  should  contain  an 
animating  invitation  to  arrange  themselves  under  the  allied 
banners." 

A  proclamation,  as  suggested,  was  issued  by  La  Fay- 
ette. 

If  this  project  were  relinquished,  and  indeed  there  was 
little  expectation  of  its  being  attempted,  the  effect  of  a 
demonstration  in  that  direction  might  be  to  induce  a  re- 
moval of  the  British  forces  from  the  United  States,  or  of 
such  a  detachment  as  would  enable  an  attack  to  be  made 
upon  New  York — England,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her 
provinces,  having  ordered  reinforcements  to  those  prov- 
inces. 

Hamilton  at  the  same  time  wrote,  for  Washington,  to 
the  Chevalier  des  Touches,  indicating  in  a  most  delicate 
manner  what  he  regarded  as  the  most  advantageous  em- 
ployment of  his  naval  force. 

Two  days  after  the  letter  to  Duane,  Hamilton,  in  be- 
half of  the  commander-in-chief,  apprised  Rutledge,  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  of  the  expected  co-operation  of 
a  French  army.  The  object  of  the  letter  was,  that  this 
intelligence  should  reach,  through  a  spy,  the  besieging 
army,  "  so  as  to  precipitate  their  measures  to  an  unfavor- 
able issue,  or  make  them  relinquish  the  siege,  and,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  save  the  town."  "  A  failure  of  this  at- 
tempt will  have  the  greatest  influence  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  affairs  of  England.  I  congratulate  you  on  this  new 
instance  of  the  friendship  of  our  ally.  The  part  the  court 
of  France  has  acted  is  truly  politic  and  magnanimous,  and 
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has  a  claim  to  the  lasting  affection  of  this  country."  He 
also  communicated  the  promised  succor  confidentially  to 
Governor  Clinton,  urged  him  to  prolong  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  and  directed  him  to  withdraw 
the  garrison  from  Fort  Schuyler,  composed  of  continen- 
tals, substituting  other  troops,  to  have  them  in  readiness 
for  any  measure  of  co-operation. 

A  few  days  after,  Schuyler  having  communicated  the 
powers  vested  in  the  committee  of  co-operation  to  Gen- 
eral Greene,  the  latter  immediately  wrote  to  Washington. 
He  advised  him  to  inquire  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
competency  of  their  powers, — "whether  they  can  give 
you  such  support  as  will  warrant  your  engaging  in  a  co- 
operation with  the  French  forces  for  the  reduction  of 
New  York."  As  the  powers  were  insufhcient,  he  sug- 
gested to  him  "  to  state  to  Congress  the  defects  of  the 
present  plan,  and  the  plan  necessary  for  the  business." 
In  a  letter  drafted  by  Hamilton,*  Washington  called  upon 
the  committee  "  to  point  out  the  alterations  and  additions 
necessary  to  render  them  adequate  to  the  emergency." 

The  next  day,  a  very  earnest  letter  was  addressed  to 
this  committee  by  Washington  written  by  Hamilton  : 

"  I  have  attentively  considered  the  circular  letter  to 
the  different  States  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  com- 
municate for  my  perusal,  and  I  am  happy  to  find,  that  my 
ideas  perfectly  correspond  with  those  of  the  committee. 

"  The  view  they  have  given  of  our  situation  is  just, 
full  and  explicit ;  the  measures  they  have  recommended 
are  well  adapted  to  the  emergency  and  of  indispensable 
necessity.  I  very  freely  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  unless 
they  are  carried  into  execution  in  the  fullest  extent  and 
with  the  greatest  decision  and  rapidity,  it  will  be  impossi- 

*  May  24. 
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ble  for  us  to  undertake  the  intended  co-operation  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

"  The  consequences  you  have  well  delineated.  The 
succor  designed  for  our  benefit  will  prove  a  serious  mis- 
fortune ;  and  instead  of  rescuing  us  from  the  embarrass- 
ments we  experience,  and  from  the  danger  with  which 
we  are  threatened,  will  in  all  probability  precipitate  our 
ruin.  Drained  and  weakened  as  we  already  are,  the  ex- 
ertions we  shall  make,  though  they  may  be  too  imperfect 
to  secure  success,  will  at  any  rate  be  such  as  to  leave  us 
in  a  state  of  relaxation  and  debility,  from  which  it  will  be 
difficiflt  if  not  impracticable  to  recover — the  country  ex- 
hausted— the  people  dispirited — the  consequence  and  rep- 
utation of  these  States  in  Europe  sunk — our  friends  cha- 
grined and  discouraged — our  enemies  deriving  new  confi- 
dence, new  resources. 

"  We  have  not,  nor  ought  we  to  wish,  an  alternative. 
The  court  of  France  has  done  so  much  for  us,  that  we 
must  make  a  decisive  effort  on  our  part.  Our  situation 
demands  it — 'tis  expected.  We  have  the  means  to  suc- 
cess without  some  unforeseen  accident,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  employ  them  ;  but  the  conjuncture  requires  all 
our  wisdom  and  all  our  energy.  Such  is  the  present  state 
of  this  country,  that  the  utmost  exertion  of  its  resources, 
though  equal,  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  object,  and  our 
measures  must  be  so  taken  as  to  call  them  into  immediate 
and  full  effect. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing, — I  should  have  been  happy 
the  committee  had  thought  proper  to  take  up  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  mean  the  supply  of  men  by  draft.  Instead  of 
completing  deficiencies  of  the  quotas  assigned  by  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  of  the  9th  of  February  last,  it  would, 
in  my  apprehension,  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  that 
the  respective  States  should  fill  their  battalions  to  their 
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complement  of  five  hundred  and  four  rank  and  file.  Con- 
sidering the  different  possible  dispositions  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  different  possible  operations  on  our  part,  we  ought 
not  to  have  less  than  t^^enty  thousand  continental  efficient 
troops.  The  whole  number  of  battalions  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Pennsylvania  inclusive,  if  complete  would 
not  amount  to  this  force.  The  total  would  be  twenty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  rank  and 
file,  from  which  the  customary  deductions  being  made, 
there  will  not  remain  more  than  about  eighteen  thousand 
fit  for  the  service  of  the  field.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
remainder  of  the  sixteen  regiments,  amounting  to*  about 
one  thousand. 

"  Unless  the  principal  part  of  the  force  be  composed  of 
men  regularly  organized,  and  on  the  continuance  of  whose 
services  we  can  rely,  nothing  decisive  can  be  attempted. 
The  militia  are  too  precarious  a  dependence  to  justify  such 
an  attempt,  when  they  form  a  material  part  of  the  plan." 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  also  from  Ham- 
ilton's pen,  urging  the  committee  "  to  call  immediately 
upon  the  States  for  specific  aids  of  men,  provisions,  forage, 
and  the  means  of  transportation." 

Estimating  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  New  York  at 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  a  total  of  forty- 
thousand,  including  the  five  thousand  French,  was  pro- 
nounced necessary.  These,  it  was  advised,  should  be  re- 
quired with  the  adequate  supplies  by  the  last  of  June — to 
be  kept  up  until  the  first  of  November.  "  This  brings  the 
business  to  a  point.  The  States  must  either  give  us  what 
we  want  in  the  time  required,  or  manifest  their  inabihty 
to  do  it,  and  we  can  take  our  measures  accordingly." 

General  Greene  wrote  at  this  time  to  Reed,  recently 
chosen  president  of  Pennsylvania :  "  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  the  army  has  not  four  days'  provision  of  meat  in  the 
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world,  neither  have  the  States  nor  the  continental  agents 
any  in  prospect,  unless  it  can  be  had  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Much  fault  is  found  by  a  southern  gentle- 
man with  your  State,  for  want  of  proper  exertions  to  save 
the  army.  It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  some  here,  to 
fix  the  greater  part  of  the  blame,  if  any  misfortune  attends 
us,  upon  your  State.  We  cannot  hold  together  many 
days  in  the  present  temper  of  the  army,  should  there  be 
a  want  of  provisions.  The  great  man  is  confounded  at 
his  situation,  but  appears  to  be  reserved  and  silent.  I 
write  you  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  you  will  not  let  the 
least  hint  drop  from  you  of  the  information  I  give,  as  it 
may  prove  ruinous  to  me.  I  have  difficulties  enough. 
God  knows,  without  adding  to  them." 

Hamilton  soon  after  addressed  a  very  earnest  letter 
in  Washington's  name  to  Reed,  interesting  in  a  twofold 
aspect,  the  exhibition  of  the  general's  feelings  to  that 
officer,  and  as  taking  an  enlarged,  comprehensive  view  of 
the  resources  of  the  enemy  and  of  those  of  France  and 
Spain. 

Reed  supposed  an  alienation  on  the  part  of  Washing- 
ton. Two  months  before*  he  wrote  to  Gates  intimating 
that  he  might  induce  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
commander-in-chief.  "  But,"  he  observed,  "  it  is  one  of 
those  points  which  cannot  well  be  meddled  with  in  writing, 
especially  with  one  of  so  much  reserve  and  caution.  I 
am  far  from  enjoying  that  share  of  confidence  in  a  certain 
quarter  which  I  once  possessed.  Distance,  different  pur- 
suits, and  a  certain  coldness  or  apathy  of  mind  will 
naturally  diminish  attachments  which  had  not  a  common 
bond  of  blood,  marriage  or  interest,  to  keep  them  to- 
gether."    He  consoled  him  with  a  comment  upon  the  in- 

*  March  4,  1780.     Note.  -Washington  and  Reed. 
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fluence  of  envy,  and  with  an  assurance  of  the  approba- 
tion of  posterity. 

The  letter  written  for  Washington  by  Hamilton,  on  the 
contrary,  closes  with  an  assurance,  which  would  not  have 
been  made,  if  it  had  not  been  felt,  "  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard."   The  truth  had  not  yet  been  unveiled. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  favor  of  the 
twenty-third.  Nothing  could  be  more  necessary  than  the 
aid  given  by  your  State  towards  supplying  us  with  pro- 
visions. I  assure  you,  every  idea  you  can  form  of  our 
distresses  will  fall  short  of  the  reality.  There  is  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  soldiery,  that  it  begins  at  length  to  be  worn  out,  and 
we  see  in  every  line  of  the  army  the  most  serious  features 
of  mutiny  and  sedition.  All  our  departments,  all  our 
operations  are  at  a  stand,  and  unless  a  system  very  different 
from  that  which  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  be  imme- 
diately adopted  throughout  these  States,  our  affairs  must 
soon  become  desperate  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
If  you  were  on  the  spot,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  could  see 
what  difficulties  surround  us  on  every  side,  how  unable 
we  are  to  administer  to  the  most  ordinary  calls  of  the 
service,  you  would  be  convinced  that  these  expressions 
are  not  too  strong,  and  that  we  have  every  thing  to  dread. 
Indeed  I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope.  The  country  in 
general  is  in  such  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  indifference 
to  its  interests,  that  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  with  any 
change  for  the  better. 

"  The  committee  of  Congress  in  their  late  address  to  the 
several  States  have  given  a  just  picture  of  our  situation. 
I  very  much  doubt  its  making  the  desired  impression,  and 
if  it  does  not,  I  shall  consider  our  lethargy  as  incurable. 
The  present  juncture  is  so  interesting,  that  if  it  does  not 
produce  correspondent  exertions,  it  will  be  a  proof  that 
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motives  of  honor,  public  good,  and  even  self-preservation, 
have  lost  their  influence  upon  our  minds.  This  is  a  deci- 
sive moment,  one  of  the  most,  I  will  go  farther  and  say, 
tJie  most  important  America  has  seen.  The  court  of 
France  has  made  a  glorious  eflfort  for  our  deliverance ; 
and  if  we  disappoint  its  intentions  by  our  supineness,  we 
must  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind ; 
nor  can  we,  after  that,  venture  to  confide,  that  our  allies 
will  persist  in  an  attempt  to  establish  what  it  will  appear 
we  want  inclination  or  ability  to  assist  them  in. 

"  Every  view  of  our  own  circumstances  ought  to  deter- 
mine us  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts ;  but  there  are  con- 
siderations of  another  kind  that  should  have  equal  weight. 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  last  year  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy, 
nevertheless,  sustained  no  material  damage ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  have  given  a  very  important  blow 
to  our  allies.  This  campaign,  the  difference  between  the 
fleets,  from  every  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  will 
be  inconsiderable,  indeed  it  is  far  from  clear  that  there 
will  not  be  an  equality.  What  are  we  to  expect  will  be 
the  case  if  there  should  be  another  campaign?  In  all 
probabihty  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  and  then  what  will  become  of  America?  We 
ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves.  The  maritime  resources 
of  Great  Britain  are  more  substantial  and  real  than  those 
of  France  and  Spain  united.  Her  commerce  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  both  her  rivals,  and  it  is  an  axiom 
that  the  nation  which  has  the  most  extensive  commerce 
will  always  have  the  most  powerful  marine.  Were  this 
argument  less  convincing,  the  fact  speaks  for  itself.  Her 
progress  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  is  an  incontestable 
truth. 

"  It  is  true,  France  in  a  manner  created  a  fleet  in  a  very 
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short  space,  and  this  may  mislead  us  in  the  judgment  we 
form  of  her  naval  abilities,  but  if  they  bore  any  compar- 
ison with  those  of  Great  Britain,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  with  all  the  force  of  Spain  added,  she  lost  so  much 
ground  in  so  short  a  time,  as  now  to  have  scarcely  a  su- 
periority. We  should  consider  what  was  done  by  France 
as  a  violent  and  unnatural  effort  of  the  government, 
which,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  foundation,  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  proportionable  effects. 

"  In  modern  wars  the  longest  purse  must  chiefly  deter- 
mine the  event.  I  fear  that  of  the  enemy  will  be  found 
to  be  so.  Though  the  government  is  deeply  in  debt  and 
of  course  poor,  the  nation  is  rich,  and  their  riches  afford  a 
fund  which  will  not  be  easily  exhausted  ;  besides,  their  sys- 
tem of  public  credit  is  such,  that  it  is  capable  of  greater 
exertions  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Speculators 
have  been  a  long  time  foretelling  its  downfall,  but  we  see 
no  symptoms  of  the  catastrophe  being  very  near.  I  am 
persuaded  it  will  at  least  last  out  the  war,  and  then,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  best  politicians,  it  will  be  a  na- 
tional advantage.  If  the  war  should  terminate  success- 
fully the  crown  will  have  acquired  such  influence  and 
power  that  it  may  attempt  any  thing,  and  a  bankruptcy 
will  probably  be  made  the  ladder  to  climb  to  absolute  au- 
thority. Administration  may  perhaps  wish  to  drive  mat- 
ters to  this  issue.  At  any  rate  they  will  not  be  restrained 
by  an  apprehension  of  it  from  forcing  the  resources  of 
the  state.  It  will  promote  their  present  purposes,  on 
which  their  all  is  at  stake,  and  it  may  pave  the  way  to 
triumph  more  effectually  over  the  constitution. 

"  With  this  disposition,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ample 
means  will  be  found  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  great- 
est vigor. 

"  France  is  in  a  very  diflTerent  position.     The  abilities 
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of  her  present  financier  have  done  wonders.  By  a  wise 
administration  of  the  revenues,  aided  by  advantageous 
loans,  he  has  avoided  the  necessity  of  additional  taxes. 
But  I  am  well  informed,  if  the  war  continues  another  cam- 
paign, he  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  taxes 
usual  in  time  of  war,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  which 
the  people  of  France  are  not  in  a  condition  to  endure  for 
any  duration.  When  this  necessity  commences,  France 
makes  war  on  ruinous  terms.  And  England,  from  her  in- 
dividual wealth,  will  find  much  greater  facility  in  supply- 
ing her  exigencies.  Spain  derives  great  wealth  from  her 
mines,  but  not  so  great  as  is  generally  imagined.  Of  late 
years,  the  profit  to  government  is  essentially  diminished. 
Commerce  and  industry  are  the  best  mines  of  a  nation ; 
both  which  are  wanting  to  her.  I  am  told  her  treasury  is 
far  from  being  so  well  filled  as  we  have  flattered  our- 
selves. She  is  also  much  divided  on  the  propriety  of  the 
war — there  is  a  strong  party  against  it.  The  temper  of 
the  nation  is  too  sluggish  to  admit  of  great  exertions,  and 
though  the  courts  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  closely  linked 
together,  there  never  has  been,  in  any  of  their  wars,  a 
perfect  harmony  of  measures ;  nor  has  it  been  the  case 
in  this  ;  which  has  already  been  no  small  detriment  to  the 
common  cause. 

"  I  mention  these  things  to  show,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  our  allies  as  well  as  our  own  call  for  peace,  to 
obtain  which  we  must  make  one  great  effort  this  cam- 
paign. The  present  instance  of  the  friendship  of  the 
court  of  France  is  attended  with  every  circumstance  that 
can  render  it  important  and  agreeable — that  can  interest 
our  gratitude  or  fire  our  emulation.  If  we  do  our  duty, 
we  may  even  hope  to  make  the  campaign  decisive  on  this 
continent.  But  we  must  do  our  duty  in  earnest,  or  dis- 
grace and  ruin  will  attend  us.     1  am  sincere  in  declaring 
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a  full  persuasion,  that  the  succor  will  be  fatal  to  us  if  our 
measures  are  'not  adequate  to  the  emergency.'      Now, 
my  dear  sir,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     She  has  it  in  her 
power  to  contribute  without  comparison  more  to  our  suc- 
cess than  any  other  State,  in  the  two  essential  articles  of 
flour  and  transportation.     New  York,  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland  are  our  flour  countries.     Virginia  went 
little  on  this  article  the  last  crop,  and  her  resources  are 
called  for  to  the  southward.     New  York,  by  legislative 
coercion,  has  already  given  all  she  could  spare  for  the  use 
of  the  army.     Her  inhabitants  are  left  with  scarcely  a 
sufficiency  for  their  own  subsistence.     Jersey,  from  being 
so  long  the  place  of  the  army's  residence,  is  equally  ex- 
hausted.   Maryland  has  made  great  exertions,  but  she  can 
still  do  something  more.    Delaware  may  contribute  hand- 
somely in  some  proportion  to  her  extent.     But  Pennsyl- 
vania is  our  chief  dependence.     From  every  information 
I  can  obtain,  she  is  at  this  time  full  of  flour.     I  speak  to 
you  in  the  language  of  frankness  and  as  a  friend.     I  do 
not  mean  to  make  any  insinuations  unfavorable  to  the 
State.     I  am  aware  of  the  embarrassments  the  govern- 
ment labors  under  from  the  open  opposition  of  the  one 
party,  and  the  underhand  intrigues  of  another.     I  know 
that,  with  the  best  dispositions  to  promote  the  public  ser- 
vice, you  have  been  obliged  to  move  with  circumspection. 
But  this  is  a  time  to  hazard,  and  to  take  a  tone  of  energy 
and  decision.     All  parties,  but  the  disaffected,  will  acqui- 
esce in  the  necessity  and  give  their  support.     The  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  people  at  large  may  be  acted  upon  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  approve  and  second  your 
views.     The  matter  is  reduced  to  a  point.     Either  Penn- 
sylvania must  give  us  all  the  aid  we  ask  of  her,  or  we  can 
undertake  nothing.    We  must  renounce  every  idea  of  co- 
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operation — and  must  confess  to  our  allies  that  we  look 
wholly  to  them  for  our  safety.  This  will  be  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  littleness  against  which  the  feelings  of 
every  good  American  ought  to  revolt.  Yours,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will — nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  that  you  will  em- 
ploy all  your  influence  to  animate  the  legislature  and  the 
people  at  large.  The  fate  of  these  States  hangs  upon  it. 
God  grant  we  may  be  properly  impressed  with  the  conse- 
quences. 

"  I  wish  the  legislature  could  be  engaged  to  vest  the 
executive  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  I  should  then  ex- 
pect every  thing  practicable  from  your  abilities  and  zeal. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  formality  or  ceremony.  The  crisis 
in  every  point  of  view  is  extraordinary,  and  extraordinary 
expedients  are  necessary.     I  am  decided  in  this  opinion. 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  have  a  prospect  of 
complying  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress  for  specific 
supplies — that  the  spirit  of  the  city  and  State  seems  to 
revive,  and  the  warmth  of  party  decline.  These  are  good 
omens  of  our  success — perhaps  this  is  the  proper  period 
to  unite. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  renewal  of  your  assur- 
aces  of  personal  regard,  my  sentiments  for  you,  you  are 
so  well  acquainted  with,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  tell 
you  with  how  much  esteem  and  regard  I  am,"  «fec. 

Three  days  after,  Hamilton  apprised  Governor  Trum- 
bull of  the  approach  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  Charles- 
ton, urging  supplies  from  Connecticut :  "  Flushed  with  his 
success  there,  and  tempted  by  the  present  position  of  our 
affairs,  it  will  be  extraordinary  if  he  does  not  immediately 
aim  a  blow  at  West  Point.  If  he  does,  we  have  every 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  total  want  of  provision  in  the 
garrison,  which  has  been  for  some  time  on  half  allowance.V 

Under  this  apprehension,  he  earnestly  cautioned  its 
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commander  to  vigilance,  directing  him  to  impress  the  cat- 
tle in  his  neighborhood  in  order  to  save  his  salted  pro- 
vision. 

The  distresses  here  pictured  produced  the  apprehended 
effect.  Two  regiments  of  Connecticut  troops  revolted, 
but  were  immediately  reduced  to  subjection.  In  the  hope 
that  this  insubordination  would  extend,  Knyphausen,  the 
sixth  of  June,  crossed  into  New  Jersey,  and  the  next  day 
marched  towards  Springfield,  burning  a  small  village  on 
his  route,  a  wanton  act  of  barbarity,  worthy  of  Tryon, 
who  accompanied  him. 

Maxwell,  with  the  Jersey  brigade  and  some  militia  of 
the  neighborhood,  immediately  took  a  strong  position  at 
that  town.  Washington,  learning  the  movement  of  the 
enemy,  hastened  to  his  assistance  with  his  whole  force, 
less  than  four  thousand  men. 

Hamilton  wrote  to  Steuben :  "  I  am  commanded  by 
the  general  to  inform  you,  that  the  enemy  are  out  in  con- 
siderable force  ;  and  by  the  last  advices  were  advancing 
this  way.  We  are  going  to  meet  them."  Hamilton  went 
forward  to  reconnoitre.  He  wrote  to  Washington  the 
next  day  :  "  I  have  seen  the  enemy.  Those  in  view  I  cal- 
culate at  about  three  thousand :  there  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly enough  are,  others  out  of  sight."  Stating  their  retro- 
grade movement  towards  Staten  Island,  he  remarked: 
"  Different  conjectures  may  be  made.  The  present  move- 
ment may  be  calculated  to  draw  us  down  and  betray  us 
into  an  action.  They  may  have  desisted  from  their  in- 
tention of  passing  till  night,  for  fear  of  our  falling  upon 
their  rear.  I  believe  this  is  the  case,  for  as  they  have  but 
few  boats,  it  would  certainly  be  a  delicate  manoeuvre  to 
cross  in  our  face.  We  are  taking  measures  to  watch 
their  motions  to-night  as  closely  as  possible.  An  inces- 
sant but  very  light  skirmishing.      Very  few  boats,  not 
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more  than  enough  to  carry  three  or  four  hundred  men  at 
a  time.     It  is  likely  more  will  come  down  this  evening." 

Knyphausen,  not  willing  to  make  battle  on  so  strong 
ground,  retired  in  the  night  to  Elizabethtown. 

This  movement,  and  the  danger  of  the  Highland  posts 
prompted  a  letter  from  Hamilton,  in  Washington's  behalf, 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  from  Springfield,  to  the  commit- 
tee of  co-operation,  disclosing  his  fears  :  "  The  most  disas- 
trous consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.  You,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  our  situation,  need  no  arguments 
to  evince  the  danger.  The  militia  of  this  State  have  run 
to  arms,  and  behaved  with  an  ardor  and  spirit  of  which 
there  are  few  examples.  But  perseverance  in  enduring 
the  rigors  of  military  service,  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
those  who  are  not  by  profession  obliged  to  it.  The  re- 
verse of  this  opinion  has  been  a  great  misfortune  in  our 
affairs,  and  it  is  high  time  we  should  recover  from  an  er- 
ror of  so  pernicious  a  nature.  We  must  absolutely  have 
a  force  of  a  different  composition,  or  we  must  relinquish 
the  contest."  Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  with  a  view  to  divide  the  American  force,  an 
attack  upon  West  Point  was  threatened.  Leaving  two 
brigades  with  Greene  together  with  the  Jersey  militia  un- 
der an  order  framed  by  Hamilton,  Washington  moved 
slowly  towards  Pompton,  and  reached  Rockaway  bridge. 
The  enemy,  learning  this  division  of  his  force,  pushed 
rapidly  for  Springfield,  which  he  burned,  having  encoun- 
tered an  obstinate  resistance  by  Greene,  "  baffled  and  al- 
most beaten,"  as  Hamilton  wrote,  "  by  a  general  without 
an  army — aided,  or  rather  embarrassed  by  small  fugitive 
bodies  of  volunteer  militia,  the  mimicry  of  soldiership." 

Hamilton,  as  they  were  advancing,  in  the  name  of 
Washington,  again  addressed  the  committee  of  co-opera- 
tion, whose  powers  had  been  enlarged.  "  The  enemy  are 
Vol.  II.— 3 
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now  in  full  force,  bending  their  march  towards  Morris- 
town,  and  by  my  last  advices  had  advanced  beyond 
Springfield.  They  were  vigorously  opposed  by  our  ad- 
vanced corps ;  but  what  could  the  valor  of  a  handful  do 
against  so  infinite  a  superiority  of  numbers.  The  enemy 
can  effect  almost  any  particular  object  they  may  attempt." 
He  urged  a  removal  of  the  stores  beyond  their  reach,  and 
remarked :  "  We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
designs  of  the  enemy.  All  we  know  is,  that  they  are 
very  strong  and  that  we  are  very  weak.  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  that  the  States  may  be  again  called  upon  to 
redouble  their  exertions  to  comply  with  the  demands  that 
have  been  already  made  upon  them.  It  is  essential  to  our 
immediate  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expected  co-oper- 
ation. If  she  means  to  be  free,  this  is  the  moment  for 
America  to  exert  herself." 

To  guard  against  a  surprise,  he  immediately  wrote  in 
Washington's  name  to  General  Howe  in  command  at 
West  Point,  to  take  all  necessary  precautions,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  private  letter  to  Steuben,  then  at  that 
place,  conveyed  to  him  the  general's  desire  that  he  would 
remain  there  to  give  his  "  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
commanding  oflScer." 

The  firm  conduct  of  Greene  and  the  activity  of  th& 
Americans,  had  determined  the  enemy  to  retire  to  New 
York,  not  willing  to  penetrate  farther  at  the  moment  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  expedition  from  France,  of 
which,  though  supposed  to  be  a  secret,  they  had  received 
advices. 

Letters  were  immediately  after  addressed  by  Hamilton 
in  behalf  of  Washington  to  the  chief  oflficers  of  several 
States.  "This  is  the  time,"  he  wrote  Weare  of  New 
Hampshire,  "  for  America,  by  one  great  exertion,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  but  for  this  purpose  every  necessary 
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means  must  be  furnished.  The  basis  of  every  thing  else 
is  the  completion  of  the  continental  battalions  to  their  full 
establishment.  If  this  is  not  done,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
forewarn  every  State  that  nothing  decisive  can  be  at- 
tempted, and  that  this  campaign,  like  all  the  former,  must 
be  chiefly  defensive."  Stark  was  sent  there  to  collect  and 
forward  the  drafts  of  men  and  the  three  months'  levies. 
Orders  were  also  issued  to  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army  to  expedite  these  measures. 

In  this  moment  of  extreme  anxiety,  part  of  the  hoped 
succor  from  France  arrived  on  the  American  coast. 

Hamilton,  in  the  name  of  Washington,  wrote  on  the 
thirteenth  of  July  to  the  committee  of  Congress  :  "  It  can- 
not be  too  much  lamented  that  our  preparations  are  still 
so  greatly  behindhand.  Not  a  thousand  men  that  I  have 
heard  of  have  yet  joined  the  army.  After  what  had  been 
preconcerted  with  the  honorable  the  Congress,  after  two 
months'  previous  notice  of  the  intended  succors,  if  our 
allies  find  us  unprepared,  and  obliged  to  wait  several 
weeks  in  a  state  of  inaction,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
unfavorable  the  impression  it  will  make  of  our  conduct. 
Besides  this,  the  season  is  exceedingly  advanced.  A  de- 
cisive enterprise,  if  our  means  are  equal  to  it,  will  not 
permit  us  to  lose  a  moment  of  the  time  left  for  military 
operations ;  which,  if  improved  with  all  the  vigor  in  our 
power,  is  less  than  were  to  be  wished  for  in  an  undertak- 
ing of  so  arduous  and  important  a  nature.  So  much  is  at 
stake — so  much  to  be  hoped — so  much  to  be  lost — that 
we  shall  be  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  employ  all  our  zeal 
and  all  our  exertion." 

Advices  froni  General  Heath  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  French  fleet  oflT  New  Port  on  the  tenth  of  July. 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  Congress  in  a 
brief  note  from  Hamilton's  pen,  enclosing  a  plan  of  co- 
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operation  which  had  been  framed  in  conjunction  with 
Steuben.  It  contemplated  the  employment  of  forty 
thousand  men  for  the  reduction  of  New  York.  With  this 
view  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Greene,  and  the  next 
day  to  Governor  Trumbull,  and  to  General  Knox,  desir- 
ing him  to  bring  forward  "  all  the  cannon  and  stores 
necessary  for  a  siege."  The  day  after  he  communicated 
the  adherence  to  this  purpose  to  La  Fayette. 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, gratulatory  letters  to  General  Rocham- 
beau  and  the  Chevalier  De  Ternay,  commander  of  the 
French  squadron,  embracing  in  his  regards  the  officers 
and  the  men  of  both  services.  Nothing  could  be  written 
of  a  more  winning  character.* 

Two  days  after,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  he  ear- 
nestly expostulated,  in  the  name  of  his  chief,  with  the 
Board  of  War,  on  the  want  of  preparation.  "If,"  he 
wrote,  "  after  all  we  can  do,  we  have  not  the  necessary 
means  to  answer  the  public  hopes,  I  hope  the  public  will 
be  too  just  to  attribute  to  me  the  disgrace  and  injury  that 
must  follow.  I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  and  I 
flatter  myself  the  Board  will  do  every  thing  in  theirs." 

Four  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Congress  in  Washington's 
behalf:  "I  think  it  my  duty  to  add,  that,  pressed  on  atl 
sides  by  a  choice  of  difficulties,  in  a  moment  which  re- 

*  The  drafts  of  all  the  letters  to  Rochambeau,  while  Hamilton  was  in 
Washington's  family,  are  remaining  in  his  hand.  In  his  memoirs,  torn.  i.  2-48, 
Rochambeau  observes  of  Washington  :  "  During  a  long  correspondence  between 
us,  I  could  never  too  highly  praise  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  the  amenity 
of  his  style."  Chastellux  remarks,  i.  372,  of  Hamilton,  "  His  correspondence 
with  the  French,  which  language  he  speaks  and  writes  perfectly  well,  the  de- 
tails of  every  kmd,  political  and  military,  intrusted  to  hhn,  developed  those 
talents  the  General  had  known  how  to  discover  and  put  into  activity,  whilst 
the  young  soldier,  by  a  prudence  and  secrecy  still  more  beyond  his  age  than 
his  information,  justified  the  confidence  with  which  he  was  honored,"  &c. 
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quired  decision,  I  have  adopted  that  line  of  conduct  which 
suited  the  dignity  and  faith  of  Congress,  the  reputation 
of  these  States,  and  the  honor  of  our  arms.  I  have  sent 
definitive  proposals  of  co-operation  to  the  French  general 
and  admiral.  Neither  the  season,  nor  a  regard  to  decen- 
cy, would  permit  delay.  The  die  is  cast,  and  it  remains 
with  the  States,  either  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  preserve 
their  ci'edit,  and  support  their  independence,  or  to  involve 
us  in  disgrace  and  defeat.  If  we  fail  for  want  of  proper 
exertions  in  any  of  the  governments,  I  trust  the  responsi- 
bility will  fall  where  it  ought,  and  that  I  shall  stand  justi- 
fied to  Congress,  to  my  country,  and  to  the  world." 

Sir  Henry  Chnton  having  embarked  a  large  body  of 
troops,  advices  were  immediately  given  to  Rochambeau ; 
and  Washington  moved  his  force  to  Peekskill.  Hamilton 
in  his  behalf,  announced  to  Congress  this  movement  on  the 
third  of  August,  stating :  "  Had  Sir  Henry  prosecuted 
what  appeared  to  be  his  design,  my  intention  was  to  at- 
tempt New  York  in  his  absence.  Our  preparations  were 
made  for  this  purpose  when  I  received  advice  that  the 
fleet  returned  towards  New  York."  He  announced  his 
intention  to  move  down  the  Hudson  with  a  view  to  the 
intended  joint  attack  upon  New  York.  It  was  thought 
essential  to  this  object  that  a  larger  naval  force  should 
arrive  from  France  to  compete  with  the  increased  naval 
force  of  England  ;  and  that  the  promised  second  division 
of  troops  should  also  be  at  hand.  "  Should  not  the  second 
division  arrive,"  Hamilton  wrote  the  same  day  to  La  Fay- 
ette in  the  name  of  Washington,  "  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
commence  our  operations  by  the  first  of  September,  I 
shall  have  no  great  expectation  of  effecting  the  object. 
When  we  calculated  on  having  twice  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  we  included  the  whole  succor  expected  from 
France.     It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  ac- 
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complish  this  before  the  second  division  arrives.  The 
number  of  men  hitherto  come  in,  rather  falls  short  of 
than  exceeds  our  calculations." 

Letters  were  now  addressed  by  Hamilton  to  Rocham- 
beau  and  La  Luzerne,  indicating  the  place  proposed  for 
the  debarkation  of  the  second  division  of  the  French 
army,  daily  expected,  but  which  never  came.  Orders  were 
at  the  same  time  again  issued  for  the  impressment  of 
various  necessaries  for  the  army.  It  became  also  neces- 
sary to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  La  Fayette,  eager  to 
employ  the  French  army,  which  was  done  by  Hamilton  in 
Washington's  name.  To  satisfy  the  public  mind,  he  at  this 
time  published  a  brief  statement  of  the  causes  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  projected  attack  upon  New  York, 
which  the  movements  of  the  army  had  indicated. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

At  these  interesting  moments  serious  difficulties  had 
arisen  within  the  army  itself.  General  Greene,  in  seventy- 
eight,  as  has  been  stated,  assumed  the  duties  of  quarter- 
master-general, declining  any  additional  emolument.  The 
embarrassments  attending  the  performance  of  this  arduous 
office,  resulting  from  the  state  of  the  finances,  were  such, 
that  after  the  experience  of  a  year  he  asked  to  resign  it. 
Congress  were  neither  disposed  to  grant  his  request,  nor 
to  amend  the  system.  He  informed  Washington  that  un- 
less this  were  done,  he  would  not  remain  long.  "  I  will 
not  sacrifice  my  reputation  for  any  consideration  whatever. 
I  engaged  in  the  business  as  well  out  of  compassion  to 
your  excellency,  as  from  a  regard  to  the  public."  These 
motives  influenced  him  to  continue  in  this  service,  still 
holding  his  rank  in  the  fine.  With  the  increasing  financial 
disorders  his  difficulties  increased,  and  it  became  obvious 
to  him,  that  unless  the  control  of  this  department  were 
withdrawn  from  Congress  and  committed  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  public  interests  must  suffisr,  and  his 
reputation  be  injured.  The  vast  expenditures  made  by 
him,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  means  by  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  had  produced  mutual  complaints. 
A  new  organization  of  the  department  was  proposed 
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in  Congress.     Its  action,  urgent  as  were  the  motives  to 
promptitude,  was  slow.     Another  year  elapsed,  and  no 
remedy  was  provided.     Again  Greene  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton :  "  From  every  new  conversation  which  I  have  with 
your  excellency  upon  the  business  of  the  quartermaster's 
department,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  you  are  in 
a  great  measure  a  stranger  to  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments attending  it,  as  well  as  to  the  mortification,  risk  and 
injury  those  are  exposed  to  who  engage  in  it."     "  When 
the  public  holds  up  to  view  neither  the  face  of  friendship 
nor  the  prospects  of  reputation,  but  on  the  contrary  adds 
insult  to  injury,  and  creates  new  and  unnecessary  difficul- 
ties, few  men  would  be  willing  to  tread  the  path  where  so 
little  is  to  be  gained  and  so  much  may  be  lost."    Still  look- 
ing to  a  change  of  system,  he  adds,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
render  every  service  in  my  power  to  promote  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  operations,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  I 
feel,  providing  they  are  not  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances of  personal  indignity.     As  to  pay,  I   shall  ask 
none  more  than  my  family  expenses,  and  all  the  conditions 
I  shall  ask,  are,  to  have  my  command  in  the  line  of  the 
army  agreeable  to  my  rank,  and  to  be  secured  from  any 
loss  in  the  settlement  of  the  public  accounts." 

While  Congress  were  debating,  the  committee  of  co- 
operation at  camp,  where  the  experience  of  Greene  and 
Schuyler  was  in  concert,  digested  a  system  which  was 
submitted  to  Congress.  Unwilling  to  part  with  the  con- 
trol of  this  department,  they  rejected  it  and  formed  a  plan 
of  their  own.  While  this  matter  was  pending,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Board  of  Treasury  was  deeply  wounding  to 
Greene,  causing  the  excitement  his  letters  exhibit.  He 
prepared  a  comment,  which  he  submitted  to  Hamilton, 
from  whom  he  received  this  judicious  letter : 

"  My  dear  General, — When  you  ask  my  opinion  as  a 
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friend,  I  must  always  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  how- 
ever frequently  the  advice  I  give  may  happen  to  clash 
with  your  feelings,  justly  irritated  by  injuries  which  you 
have  not  merited.  Considering  the  Board  of  Treasury  as 
so  many  individuals,  the  complexion  of  their  letter  to  you 
would  abundantly  justify  the  asperity  of  your  reply  ;  but 
considering  them  as  a  public  body,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
state,  policy  pronounces  it  to  be  too  great.  We  are  en- 
tei-ed  deeply  in  a  contest  on  which  our  all  depends.  We 
must  endeavor  to  rub  through  it,  sometimes  even  at  the 
expense  of  our  feelings.  The  treasury  will  always  be 
essential  to  your  department.  The  Board  conducting  it 
will  necessai'ily  have  no  small  influence.  You  may  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  the  department.  I  should  think  it 
imprudent  to  push  differences  to  extremity,  or  to  convert 
the  airs  of  official  consequence  and  the  temporary  work 
of  popular  prejudice  into  rooted  personal  resentments. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  present  let- 
ter. The  Board,  from  the  necessity  of  our  affairs,  may 
sue  for  peace,  but  they  will  hate  you  for  the  humiliation 
you  bring  upon  them  ;  and  they  may  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  embarrass  your  operations.  I  would  have  you  show 
a  sensibility  of  injury,  but  I  would  wish  you  to  do  it  in 
milder  terms." 

Greene,  convinced  that  the  plan  of  Congress  would 
inevitably  involve  most  injurious  consequences  to  the  ser- 
vice, weary  of  the  harassing  duties  of  his  office,  and 
with  a  keen,  just  value  of  his  own  reputation,  resolved  to 
resign.  Washington  in  vain  urged  him  to  suspend  his 
purpose.  He  had  taken  his  decision,  and  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Congress  announcing  his  resignation.  In  this  letter 
he  expressly  stated  his  "  intention,  long  since  communi- 
cated to  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  committee,  to 
continue  to  exercise   the  office  during  the  active  part  of 
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the  campaign,  provided  matters  were  left  on  such  a  foot- 
ing as  to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  business  to  satisfac- 
tion." He  then  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  perform- 
ing its  duties,  commenting  upon  the  impolicy  of  the  new 
and  untried  system.  Congress  were  deeply  offended  with 
the  freedom  of  his  observations,  and  an  intimation  was 
given  to  Washington  of  an  intention  to  suspend  him  from 
his  command  in  the  line.  Washington  immediately  re- 
plied :  "  Let  me  beseech  you  to  consider  well  what  you 
are  about  before  you  resolve.  A  procedure  of  this  kind 
must  touch  the  feelings  of  every  officer.  It  will  show  in 
a  conspicuous  point  of  view  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  they  hold  their  commissions.  In  a  word,  it  will 
exhibit  such  a  specimen  of  power,  that  I  question  much  if 
there  is  an  officer  in  the  whole  line,  that  will  hold  a  com- 
mission beyond  the  end  of  the  campaign,  if  he  does  till 
then.  Such  an  act  in  the  most  despotic  government 
would  be  attended  at  least  with  loud  complaints."  Hap- 
pily for  this  country,  the  violent  wrong  to  this  meritorious 
soldier  was  not  perpetrated.  A  question  of  military  eti- 
quette or  rather  right  was  also  a  cause  of  embarrassment. 
Colonel  McPherson,  an  officer  of  merit,  though  not  free 
from  exception,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  corps 
detached  from  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  officers  of 
that  line  threatened  to  resign.  They  were  dissuaded  by 
a  large  examination  and  distinct  assertion  of  the  right  of 
thus  selecting  an  officer  to  the  command  of  a  detachment, 
drawn  up  by  Hamilton  in  behalf  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  not  without  regard  to  his  own  rights,  to  be  asserted 
in  certain  contingencies.*  A  correction  of  "  the  many 
abuses  absolutely  contrary  to  the  military  constitution  still 
existing  in  the  army "  had  also  frequently  pressed  upon 

*  Aug,  10.     To  Generals  Wayne  and  Irvine. 
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his  attention.  With  this  view  he  drew  up  a  paper  entitled 
"  Mihtary  Regulations,"  which  he  submitted  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. They  are  of  a  very  stringent  and  eifec- 
tive  character,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  in  view.* 

The  recruits  for  the  army  came  in  very  slowly.  Ham- 
ilton, in  the  name  of  Washington,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  co-operation  on  the  seventeenth  of  August  a 
detailed  statement,  showing  the  large  deficiency  of  troops, 
the  continental  battalions  falling  short  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  and  the  militia  called  for,  nearly  four 
thousand.  The  deficit  in  the  supply  of  provisions,  forage 
and  means  of  transportation  had  again  compelled  impress- 
ments. "  In  this  state  of  things,"  it  was  added,  "  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  judgment  to  determine  how  little  it  will  be 
in  my  power  to  answer  the  public  expectation,  unless 
more  competent  means  can  be  and  are  without  delay  put 
into  my  hands."  As  a  motive  to  exertion,  the  probable 
arrival  of  the  second  division  of  the  French  army  is  ad- 
verted to,  and  a  call  upon  the  several  States  is  urged. 

This  communication  was  enclosed  to  Congress  in  a 
very  earnest  and  graphic  letter  on  the  twentieth  of  Au- 
gust, reviewing  the  effects  produced  by  the  want  of  a 
permanent  army  on  the  past  military  operations,  and 
upon  the  finances,  increasing  the  disbursements,  discourag- 
ing supplies,  and  protracting  the  war.  "  Had  we  kept  a 
permanent  army  on  foot,  the  enemy  could  have  had 
nothing  to  hope  for,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  lis- 
tened to  terms  long  since." 

The  fact  is  stated,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  coming 
year  half  the  present  force  would  dissolve.  "  The  shadow 
of  an  army  that  will  remain,  will  have  every  motive,  ex- 
cept patriotism,  to  abandon  the  service,  without  the  hope 
which  has  hitherto  supported  them,  of  a  change  for  the 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  ii,  176. 
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better.  To  me  it  will  appear  miraculous,  if  our  affairs 
can  maintain  themselves  much  longer  in  their  present 
train.  If  either  the  temper  or  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try will  not  admit  of  an  alteration,  we  may  expect  soon  to 
be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  seeing  the  cause 
of  America,  in  America,  upheld  by  foreign  arms.  The 
generosity  of  our  allies  has  a  claim  to  all  our  confidence 
and  all  our  gratitude,  but  it  is  neither  for  the  honor  of 
America,  nor  for  the  interest  of  the  common  cause,  to 
leave  the  work  entirely  to  them." 

From  a  domestic  review,  he  passed  to  a  rapid  consid- 
eration of  the  condition  of  foreign  affairs  similar  to  that 
recently  addressed  to  Reed.  As  to  the  enemy,  he  ob- 
served :  "  Their  finances  are  distressed,  they  have  a  heavy 
debt,  and  are  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  an  excessive 
interest ;  but  they  have  great  individual  wealth,  and  while 
they  can  pay  the  interest  of  what  they  borrow,  they  will 
not  want  credit,  nor  will  they  fear  to  stretch  it."  A  na- 
tional bankruptcy  would  not  necessarily  induce  them  to 
give  up  the  contest. 

As  to  Ireland,  he  thought  a  politic  course  would 
"  keep  matters  from  going  to  extremity.  In  England,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  overbearing  influence  of  the 
Crown  will  triumph  over  the  opposition  to  it,  and  that  the 
next  parliament  will  be  as  obsequious  as  the  last.  The 
general  disposition  of  Europe  is  such  as  we  could  wish, 
but  we  have  no  security  that  it  will  remain  so.  The  poli- 
tics of  princes  are  fluctuating,  often  more  guided  by  a 
particular  prejudice,  whim  or  interest,  than  by  extensive 
views  of  policy.  The  change  or  caprice  of  a  single  min- 
ister is  capable  of  altering  the  whole  system  of  Europe. 
But  admitting  the  different  courts  at  this  time  ever  so  well 
fixed  in  their  principles,  the  death  of  one  of  their  sove- 
reigns may  happen,  and  the  whole  face  of  things  be  re- 
versed."    Three  of  them  were  at  an  advanced  age. 
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"  The  inference  from  these  reflections  is,  that  we  can- 
not count  upon  a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  and  that  it  is 
the  true  poHcy  of  America  not  to  content  herself  with 
temporary  expedients,  but  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  give 
consistency  and  solidity  to  our  measures.  An  essentia] 
step  to  this  will  be  immediately  to  devise  a  plan  and  put 
it  into  execution,  for  providing  men  in  time  to  replace 
those  who  will  leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  for 
subsisting  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  making  them  a 
reasonable  allowance.  The  plan  for  this  purpose  ought  to 
be  of  general  operation,  and  such  as  will  execute  itself. 
Experience  has  shown,  that  a  peremptory  draft  will  be 
the  only  effectual  one.  If  a  draft  for  the  war  or  for  three 
years  can  be  effected,  it  ought  to  be  made  on  every  ac- 
count. A  shorter  period  than  a  year  is  inadmissible." 
The  belief  was  expressed,  "  that  a  draft  for  the  war  or  for 
three  years  would  succeed." 

Another  measure  to  be  accomplished  was  "  a  more . 
ample  and  equal  provision  for  the  army,"  as  an  act  of 
justice  and  of  policy.  "  The  dissolution  of  the  army  is 
an  event  that  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference.  It 
would  bring  accumulated  distresses  upon  us  :  it  would 
throw  the  people  of  America  into  general  consternation  ; 
it  would  discredit  our  cause  throughout  the  world  ;  it 
would  shock  our  allies."  This  valuable  communication 
closes  with  an  admonition  of  the  importance  "  that  every 
matter  which  relates  to  the  army  should  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Congress."  "  I  might  easily  show,  that  a 
diflferent  course  has  a  direct  tendency  to  enfeeble  our  civil 
Union  by  making  us  thirteen  armies  instead  of  one,  and 
by  attaching  the  troops  of  each  State  to  that  State,  rather 
than  to  the  United  States.  The  effects  of  this  spirit  begin 
to  be  visible." 

In  respect  to  the  Southern  States,  it  was  suggested, 
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that  magazines  should  be  formed  for  a  force  of  eight 
thousand  troops.  "  If  possible,  this  force  should  be  kept 
up  and  supplied  in  any  case,  while  the  enemy  remain 
there  with  their  present  strength." 

On  the  same  day  Hamilton  wrote  a  note  to  Colonel 
Biddle,  ordered  to  impress  supplies,  "  not  officially,  but  as  a 
friend,"  which  is  a  pleasing  exhibition  of  his  nature.  It 
was  in  behalf  of  a  person  who,  he  said,  by  his  "  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  and  his  sufferings  has  a  claim  to  all  the 
indulgence  we  can  show  him  with  consistency."  "  If  you 
can  manage  to  spare  him  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
partiality,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  an  act  of 
humanity.  I  know  the  necessities  of  the  army  must  ulti- 
mately control  every  other  consideration,  and  it  may  be- 
come unavoidable  to  take  his  hay,  but  from  his  position, 
it  may  not  be  bad  policy  to  let  him  be  the  last  devoured. 
This  may  give  him  a  chance  to  escape." 

The  ascertained  views  of  France  and  Spain  indicated 
a  probable  demand  for  an  exertion  of  the  force  of  the 
United  States  beyond  their  limits.  This  subject  had  come 
under  the  consideration  of  Congress  a  short  time  before 
the  date  of  this  letter,  on  a  proposition  to  give  the  com- 
mander-in-chief commensurate  power.  A  vote  was  taken, 
and  though  the  chief  motive  was  to  make  a  diversion  rn 
favor  of  the  most  Southern  States,  Maryland  and  both 
the  Carolinas  were  against  the  proposition,  and  Georgia 
was  divided.  All  the  other  States,  except  the  votes  of 
two  delegates,  were  in  its  favor — so  jealous  was  the 
temper  of  the  States  of  the  South. 

This  subject  came  up  directly  in  a  plan,  which  was 
digested,  of  the  mode  of  an  attack  upon  New  York  by  the 
allied  forces.  The  draft  of  this  plan  in  much  detail  is  in 
Hamilton's  hand.  In  case  delays  should  prevent  this 
concerted  attack,  he  suggested  a  joint  expedition  against 
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Charleston,  Savannah,  and  St.  Augustine,  thus  to  free 
from  their  domination  all  the  British  possessions  on  the 
south- Atlantic  coast.  If,  for  want  of  a  naval  superiority, 
neither  New  York  nor  Charleston  should  be  attempted, 
an  expedition  into  Canada  was  proposed  of  five  thousand 
troops,  one  half  French.  To  engage  him  in  the  enter- 
prise, Rochambeau  was  to  be  the  chief,  Greene  to  com- 
mand the  Americans,  and  La  Fayette  at  the  head  of  the 
light  infantry,  under  him. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  Hamilton  observes,  "  the  commander- 
in-chief  should  go,  for  two  reasons — the  one  already  men- 
tioned respecting  Rochambeau,  and  the  general  situation 
of  the  country,  which  requires  his  presence  and  influence 
within  the  States — for  in  the  present  crisis  there  is  no 
saying  what  may  happen,  and  Congress  stand  in  need  of 
support."  He  proposed  as  the  first  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion the  capture  of  Quebec.  "  Till  the  capital  is  carried, 
I  think  nothing  done.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  carry 
it  by  assault."  The  requisite  specie,  he  suggested,  would 
be  obtained  by  a  loan  from  Rochambeau  in  exchange  for 
flour  to  be  delivered  from  time  to  time.  He  adds — "  We 
should  endeavor  at  all  events  to  get  the  count  to  send  the 
fleet  to  Boston  and  come  with  the  army  this  way  ;  at  least 
this  should  be  done,  as  the  winter  approaches.  It  will 
have  many  advantages  ;  it  will  prevent  the  enemy  detach- 
ing from  New  York  to  push  their  advantages  in  the 
Southern  States ;  it  will  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of 
their  faults.  It  will  prevent  the  evils  we  have  to  appre- 
hend from  the  diminution  of  our  army  in  the  winter.  It 
will  enable  us  to  detach  to  the  southward,  if  we  should 
find  it  necessary.  Should  the  Canadian  expedition  take 
place,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  should  by  all  means 
join  us." 

The  mode  of  the  attack  upon  New  York  was  commu- 
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nicated  to  Rochambeau  in  a  letter  written  for  Washington 
by  Hamilton.  Advices  were  at  this  time  received  of  the 
blockade  of  the  port  of  Brest,  which  prevented  the  sailing 
of  the  second  division  of  the  French  army.  This  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  rendered  the  proposed  attack 
an  improbable  event.  A  principal  part  of  the  militia 
called  out  for  the  occasion  was  dismissed ;  and  a  council 
of  war  was  convened,  who  concurred  in  the  opinion  as 
to  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt.  This  purpose  was 
reluctantly  relinquished.  Information  was  at  this  moment 
received  that  a  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  De 
Guichen  was  approaching  the  American  coast.  Hamilton, 
over  the  signature  of  Washington,  immediately  addressed 
a  letter  to  that  officer,  which  was  enclosed  to  the  French 
minister  to  be  transmitted  in  cipher.  This  letter,  of  the 
twelfth  of  September,  urged  upon  him  a  detachment 
from  his  fleet ;  and  stated,  in  most  frank  and  emphatic 
terms,  the  situation  of  affairs, — the  blockade  of  the 
French  fleet  at  Rhode  Island,  and  the  detention  there  of 
the  French  army  for  its  protection — the  exhausted  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States — the  conquest  of  South  Caroli- 
na and  Georgia. 

"  I  write  to  you,"  it  is  observed,  "  with  that  confidence 
and  candor  which  ought  to  subsist  between  allies  and  be^ 
tween  military  men.  In  my  eye,  the  interests  of  France 
and  America  are  the  same,  and  to  conceal  our  embarrass- 
ments would  be  to  betray  both.  To  propose  at  this  time 
a  plan  of  precise  co-operation  would  be  fruitless.  I  shall 
only  observe,  in  general,  that  any  succor  you  can  send  in 
consequence  of  this  letter  must  arrive  too  late  for  an  en- 
terprise against  New  York ;  but  an  unequivocal  naval 
superiority  would,  I  hope,  enable  us  to  act  decisively  in 
the  southern  extremity.  The  twentieth  instant  is  ap- 
pointed for  an  interview  with  Count  De  Rochambeau  and 
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the  Chevalier  De  Ternay,  in  which  we  shall  probably 
combine  several  plans,  dependent  for  their  execution  on 
different  contingencies.  One  of  these  will  be  the  arrival 
of  a  detachment  from  your  fleet." 

Having,  in  a  brief  letter  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton, 
given  instructions  to  Greene,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  army  in  his  absence  was  confided,  Washington  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September  proceeded  with  La  Fayette, 
Hamilton,  and  another  aid,  McHenry,  to  meet  the  count 
and  admiral  at  Hartford. 

This  conference  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of 
September.  From  a  minute  of  it,  in  Hamilton's  hand,  it 
appears,  that  it  was  agreed  if  De  Guichen  should  arrive 
by  the  beginning  of  October,  and  possession  of  the  port 
of  New  York  were  obtained  by  him,  that  post  should 
"  become  the  object  of  their  combined  operations." 
Should  he  arrive  after  that  period,  or  if,  by  any  other 
reinforcement,  a  naval  superiority  were  obtained,  an  expe- 
dition should  take  place  against  the  Southern  States  to 
consist  of  French  and  American  troops,  to  compose  with 
the  force  there  an  army  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
men.  Washington  then  proposed,  as  had  been  previously 
urged  by  Hamilton,  if  an  opportunity  should  offer  to  do  it 
with  safety,  that  the  French  fleet  should  repair  to  Boston, 
and  their  army  join  him  near  New  York — his  probable 
weakness  there,  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service 
of  a  large  number  of  his  men,  prompting  this  suggestion. 
It  was  declined  by  the  French  officers,  as  not  being  in 
conformity  with  their  instructions.  This  was  decisive. 
Intimations  were  given  by  Washington  respecting  a  win- 
ter expedition  into  Canada.  A  concert  on  this  subject 
was  declined,  till  a  consultation  with  the  French  minister, 
as  it  was  imagined  "  there  might  be  some  political  objec- 
tions to  the  measure." 
Vol.  II. -4 
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During  the  journey,  an  event  occurred  which  threat- 
ened the  most  alarming  consequences,  and  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  the  deepest  interest. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  General  Arnold,  after  the  vic- 
tories on  the  Hudson,  had  been  treated  by  Gates  with 
jealous  indignity. 

In  the  hope  that  the  justice  long  withheld  from  him  as? 
to  his  rank  would  be  at  last  rendered,  a  short  time  before 
these  new  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  were 
acquired,  a  proposal  was  made  in  Congress,  that  an  ante- 
dated commission  should  issue,  conferring  upon  him  the 
priority  of  rank  he  anxiously  sought.  It  was  lost  upon 
two  divisions,  and  by  a  large  majority,  probably  from  a 
sense  of  the  impolicy  of  a  special  act  which  would  cause 
discontent  in  the  breasts  of  several  meritorious  officers. 
A  board  of  general  officers,  convened  for  that  purpose, 
soon  after  established  the  principle  as  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  that  their  relative  rank  should  be  governed  by  the 
standing  of  the  officers  immediately  previous  to  their 
present  commissions. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  his  case  relieved 
all  embarrassments  as  to  Arnold,  and  Washington  was 
ordered  thus  to  regulate  his  rank.  Arnold  was  not  con- 
tent with  this  tardy  justice.  On  the  evacuation  of  Phila- 
delphia, his  wound  precluding  active  service,  he  was 
charged,  as  has  been  stated,  with  its  command. 

In  the  exercise  of  an  invidious  duty  thus  confided  to 
him,  Arnold  incurred  great  displeasure.  The  government 
of  the  State  interposed.  Charges  were  made  of  an  abuse 
of  his  powers ;  and  civil  prosecutions  were  threatened. 
A  sharp  controversy  ensued,  and  an  appeal  was  preferred 
to  Congress.  The  result  was  a  vindication  of  Arnold 
from  criminal  conduct.  Upon  a  statement  that  the  full 
testimony  had  not  been  produced,  Congress,  in  concert 
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with  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  decided  to  submit  to 
a  court-martial,  such  charges  as  were  cognizable  by  a 
military  tribunal.  This  procedure  Arnold  charged  to  be 
the  act  of  Reed,  the  president  of  that  State,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  his  ultimate  criminality.  A  court 
was  ordered  by  Washington.  A  correspondence  now 
arose  on  the  part  of  Reed  with  the  commander-in-chief, 
as  to  the  measures  preliminary  to  a  trial,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter felt  himself  compelled  to  explanations.  These  were 
given  in  a  communication  prepared  by  Hamilton,  which 
fully  justified  his  conduct. 

A  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Arnold,  in  Washing- 
ton's name,  also  by  Hamilton,  exhibits  the  same  generous 
spirit  towards  him  which  had  marked  his  previous  con- 
duct :  "  I  beg  you  to  be  convinced,  that  I  do  not  indulge 
any  sentiments  unfavorable  to  you,  while  my  duty  obliges 
me,  and,  I  am  sure,  you  wish  me  to  avoid  the  semblance 
of  partiality.  I  cautiously  suspend  my  judgment,  till  the 
result  of  a  full  and  fair  trial  shall  determine  the  merits  of 
the  prosecution."  * 

The  operations  of  the  army  unavoidably  deferred  the 
trial  until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  the  court,  ac- 
quitting Arnold  of  criminal  intentions,  found  his  conduct 
imprudent  and  improper,  and  sentenced  him  to  a  repri- 
mand by  the  commander-in-chief.f  It  was  couched  in  the 
mildest,  most  delicate  language,  mingling  commendation 
with  censure. 

His  defence  upon  the  trial  did  him  no  honor.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  sympathy  of  the  court,  and  charged  Reed 
with  a  former  purpose,  at  a  critical  moment,  of  going 
over  to  the  enemy  and  making  his  peace.  This  charge, 
founded   upon   the    statements  of  men  of  unquestioned 

*  To  Arnold,  May  15,  1779.  +  Sparks'  Life  of  Arnold,  142. 
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character,  General  Cadwallader,  *  Major  Lenox,  and 
other  persons,  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  man  subse- 
quently discovered  to  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  in 
questionable  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

The  result  of  this  trial  made  little  impression  upon 
Washington,  and  upon  other  persons  of  consideration. 
He  gave  him  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army. 
Livingston,  mindful  of  his  conquest  of  Burgoyne,  and 
doubting  the  capacity  of  the  officer  in  charge,  urged,  at 
Arnold's  instance,  his  being  appointed  to  the  command  at 
West  Point.  In  this  Schuyler  concurred,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  probability  of  active  service  ceasing, 
assented. 

On  the  third  of  August,  instructions  were  given  to  him 
framed  by  Hamilton  with  Washington's  signature,  urging 
the  expeditious  completion  of  the  works,  and  every  ne- 
cessary measure  of  precaution.  Arnold  forthwith  estab- 
lished himself  at  Robinson's  house,  a  short  distance  below 
West  Point,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson. 

Of  all  the  military  posts  of  the  United  States,  this, 
from  its  natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  its  historical 
associations,  is  of  most  attraction. 

Here  the  Hudson  in  its  seaward  course,  entering  the 
wild  rugged  mountain  masses,  which  by  some  great  effort 
of  nature  in  ages  past  yielded  to  its  onward  pressure, 
meets  at  West  Point  a  bold  projection  of  solid  rock,  that 
turns  its  channel  eastward,  which,  by  a  re-entering  angle, 
soon  resumes  its  former  course. 

Its  narrowed  width,  thus  reduced  to  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  sudden  curvature  by  which 
the  channel  is  directly  under  the  command  of  its  eastern 
bank,  indicated  it  as  a  place  of  arms. 

*  Beply  to  Gen.  Joseph  Reed  by  Gen.  John  Cadwallader,  1783. 
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An  elevated  plain  gives,  for  military  uses,  a  sufficient 
interspace  between  its  borders  and  the  covering  heights. 

On  the  north-eastern  angle  of  this  plain  was  erected 
a  fort,  presenting  regular  fronts,  with  earthen  embank- 
ments on  the  south  and  west,  and  on  the  opposite  fronts 
irregular  ramparts  conformed  to  the  broken  brows  of  the 
steep  slopes,  on  which  were  water  batteries  ranging  the 
oblique  windings  of  the  river. 

West  of  this  plain,  upon  a  mountain  side,  was  Fort  Put- 
nam, a  large  pentagonal  redoubt.  Its  western  front  over- 
hung a  precipice.  The  scarp  of  the  ramparts  on  the 
southern  side  was  also  very  high,  while  a  wall  marked 
the  outline  of  the  rest  of  this  irregular  work.  Above  it, 
on  the  summits  of  this  height,  were  three  strong  redoubts, 
lined  with  cannon,  commanding  the  whole  position. 

The  fortification  of  these  Highlands,  it  has  been  seen, 
was  suggested  in  a  letter  written  by  Hamilton,  for  the 
commander-in-chief,  late  in  seventy-seven,  immediately 
after  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Gates.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  works,  yet  incomplete,  was  the  labor  of  three 
years,  at  vast  expense. 

Their  "  immense  importance  "  is  stated  in  a  letter  of 
the  twenty-first  of  June  of  this  year,  and  the  completion 
of  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  "  two  thousand  five 
hundred  efficient  men,"  desired. 

A  letter  from  Major  Bauman  to  Hamilton,  dated  ten 
days  after  the  command  was  taken  by  Arnold,  depicts  the 
state  of  this  post  resulting  from  its  fluctuating  govern- 
ment :  "  Take  in  good  part  what  I  shall  say,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  zeal  of  affection  to  you,  and  from  a  regard 
to  the  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged. — As  fast  as  one  thing 
is  built  up,  another  is  torn  down  again.  There  is  not,  in 
all  this  garrison,  a  proper  guard-house  for  the  conveniency 
of  soldiers,  nor  for  the  security  of  the  criminals.     No 
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powder  magazine,  nor  a  store  for  the  reception  and  re- 
serve of  the  implements  of  war.  In  short,  the  whole  ap- 
pears, at  present,  under  the  care  of  ungovernable  and 
undisciplined  militia,  like  a  wild  Tartar's  camp,  instead  of 
that  shining  fortification  all  America  thinks  not  only  an 
insurmountable  barrier  against  the  incursion  of  its  enemy, 
but  likewise  an  easy  defence  in  case  of  an  unforeseen 
disaster  of  its  army.  Let  me  once  more,  in  confidence, 
assure  you,  that  I  suffer  incessant  pain  from  the  sad  state 
this  garrison  is  in."  * 

Such  was  the  condition,  well  suited  to  his  purpose,  in 
which  Arnold  found  this  important  post,  to  the  possession 
of  which  the  British  ofllicers  were  looking  confidently  as 
"  an  irreparable  blow  "  to  the  Americans. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  September,  as  Washington  and 
La  Fayette  were  returning  from  Hartford,  the  former 
proposed  on  approaching  it,  to  visit  some  works  recently 
erected  there.  While  Arnold,  who  had  been  notified  of 
his  coming,  was  waiting  breakfast,  Hamilton  and  McHenry, 
at  Washington's  request,  proceeded  to  Arnold's  quarters, 
to  make  known  the  cause  of  his  detention. 

As  they  were  sitting  at  table,  Arnold  received  a  note, 
stating  the  arrest  of  Major  Andre,  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  British  army.  He  immediately  left  the  table, 
entered  his  wife's  apartment,  and  told  her  of  his  situation. 
She  fainted.  He  left  her  under  the  pretence  that  his  im- 
mediate presence  at  West  Point,  was  required.  Washing- 
ton, learning  her  indisposition  before  entering  the  house, 
crossed  over  to  West  Point  and  was  surprised  that  Arnold 
was  not  there.  During  his  absence,  Hamilton  received  a 
package  which  had  been  despatched  from  the  lines  in  quest 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  containing  the  alarming  tidings 
of  Andre's  capture  and  of  Arnold's  treason.     The  traitor, 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  i,  144. 
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in  the  mean  time,  rode  to  the  water's  edge,  and  sprang 
into  a  barge  which  conveyed  him  in  haste  to  the  Vulture, 
a  British  vessel,  lying  in  the  stream. 

Washington,  having  inspected  the  works,  recrossed 
the  river  with  his  companions.  On  his  approach  to  Rob- 
inson's house,  Hamilton  was  seen  walking  towards  them 
with  a  quick  step  and  anxious  countenance.  He  came  up 
directly  to  the  general,  and  addressed  him  in  an  under 
voice.  They  retired  into  the  house.  Without  disclosing 
to  others  their  contents,  he  laid  the  despatch  before  Wash- 
ington.* Not  doubting  that  Arnold  had  hastened  to  the 
enemy,  Hamilton  and  McHenry  rode  down  the  Hudson 
towards  Verplanck's  Point,  in  order  to  have  him  inter- 
cepted, but  Arnold,  they  found,  had  escaped. 

Hamilton  wrote  from  this  place  to  Washington  :  "  You 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  we  are  too  late.  Arnold  went 
by  water  to  the  Vulture.  I  shall  write  to  General  Greene, 
advising  him,  without  making  a  bustle,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march  ;  and  even  to  detail  a  brigade  this  way  ;  for 
though  I  do  not  believe  the  project  will  go  on,  yet  it  is 
possible  Arnold  has  made  such  dispositions  with  the  gar- 
rison as  may  tempt  the  enemy  in  its  present  weakness  to 
make  the  stroke  this  night,  and  it  seems  prudent  to  be 
providing  against  it.  I  shall  endeavor  to  find  Meigs,  and 
request  him  to  march  to  the  garrison,  and  shall  make  some 
arrangements  here.  I  hope  your  excellency  will  approve 
these  steps,  as  there  may  be  no  time  to  be  lost."  "  The 
Vulture  is  gone  down  to  New  York." 

The  enclosure  in  this  note  was  a  letter  to  Washington 
from  Arnold,  soliciting  protection  to  his  wife,  avowing  as 
his  motive  his  love  to  his  country,  exculpating  his  aides. 
Hamilton  instantly  wrote  to  Greene  :  "  Here  has  just  been 
unfolded  at  this  place  a  scene  of  the  blackest  treason. 

*  Sparks'  Life  of  Arnold,  24:6 
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Arnold  has  fled  to  the  enemy.  Andre,  the  British  ad- 
jutant-general, is  in  our  possession  as  a  spy.  His  cap- 
ture unravelled  the  mystery.  West  Point  was  to  have 
been  the  sacrifice.  All  the  dispositions  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  'tis  possible,  though  not  probable,  to- 
night may  still  see  the  execution. 

"  The  wind  is  fair.  I  came  here  in  pursuit  of  Arnold, 
but  was  too  late.  I  advise  you  putting  the  army  under 
marching  orders,  and  detaching  a  brigade  immediately 
this  way." 

Appalled  as  Washington  was  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
treason,  his  first  thought  on  receiving  this  note,  prompted 
a  message  to  the  wife  of  Arnold,  stating,  though  his  duty 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  endeavor  to  capture  her  hus- 
band, that  he  found  pleasure  in  soothing  her  sorrows  by 
assuring  her  that  he  was  safe. 

"  The  feelings  of  the  whole  army,"  says  La  Fayette, 
from  whom  these  incidents  are  derived,  "  were  most  liberal 
in  behalf  of  Andre ;  but  none  was  more  impressed  with 
those  sentiments  of  generosity  and  sympathy  than  Colonel 
Hamilton.  He  was  daily  searching  some  way  to  save 
him.  Every  wish  to  that  effect  having  proved  impossi- 
ble, Hamilton,  who  was  as  sensible  as  any  other  of  that 
impossibihty,  and  one  of  those  who  lamented  it  the  most, 
published  a  narrative  of  the  events,  and  a  portraiture  of 
the  unfortunate  Andre,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  literary 
talents  and  amiable  sensibility."  It  embraces  all  the 
essential  circumstances  of  this  interesting  story. 

HAMILTON  TO  LAURENS. 

"  Since  my  return  from  Hartford,  my  dear  Laurens, 
my  mind  has  been  too  little  at  ease  to  permit  me  to  write 
to  you  sooner.  It  has  been  wholly  occupied  by  the  affect- 
ing and  tragic  consequences  of  Arnold's  treason.     My 
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feelings  were  never  put  to  so  severe  a  trial.  You  will  no 
doubt  have  heard  the  principal  facts  before  this  reaches 
you  ;  but  there  are  particulars  to  which  my  situation  gave 
me  access,  that  cannot  have  come  to  your  knowledge  from 
public  report,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  find  inter- 
esting. 

"  From  several  circumstances,  the  project  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Arnold  himself,  and  to  have  been 
long  premeditated.  The  first  overture  is  traced  Ijack  to 
some  time  in  June  last.  It  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Robinson,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
ingratitude  he  had  experienced  from  his  country,  concur- 
ring with  other  causes,  had  entirely  changed  his  princi- 
ples ;  that  he  now  only  sought  to  restore  himself  to  the 
favor  of  his  king,  by  some  signal  proof  of  his  repentance, 
and  would  be  happy  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  that  purpose.  About  this  period  he 
made  a  journey  to  Connecticut ;  on  his  return  from  which 
to  Philadelphia,  he  solicited  the  command  of  West  Point, 
alleging  that  the  effects  of  his  wound  had  disqualified  him 
for  the  active  duties  of  the  field.  The  sacrifice  of  this 
important  post  was  the  atonement  he  intended  to  make. 
General  Washington  hesitated  the  less  to  gratify  an  officer 
who  had  rendered  such  eminent  services,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced the  post  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  one  who  had 
given  so  many  distinguished  proofs  of  his  bravery.  In 
the  beginning  of  August  he  joined  the  army,  and  renewed 
his  application.  The  enemy  at  -this  juncture  had  embarked 
the  greatest  part  of  their  force  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  our  army  was  in  motion  to  compel  them  to 
.relinquish  the  enterprise  or  to  attack  New  York  in  its 
weakened  state.  The  general  offered  Arnold  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  which  he  declined,  on  the  pretext 
already  mentioned,  but  not  without  visible  embarrassment. 
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He  certainly  might  have  executed  the  duties  of  such  a 
temporary  command,  and  it  was  expected  from  his  enter- 
prising temper,  that  he  would  gladly  have  embraced  so 
splendid  an  opportunity.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
diverted  a  moment  from  his  favorite  object ;  probably  from 
an  apprehension,  that  some  different  disposition  might  have 
taken  place  which  would  have  excluded  him.  The  ex- 
treme solicitude  he  discovered  to  get  possession  of  the 
post,  would  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  treachery,  had 
it  been  possible,  from  his  past  conduct,  to  have  supposed 
him  capable  of  it. 

"  The  correspondence  thus  begun,  was  carried  on 
between  Arnold  and  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the 
British  army,  in  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  under 
feigned  signatures,  and  in  a  mercantile  disguise.  In  an 
intercepted  letter  of  Arnold,  which  lately  fell  into  our 
hands,  he  proposes  an  interview  "  to  settle  the  risks  and 
profits  of  the  copartnership,"  and  in  the  same  style  of 
metaphor  intimates  an  expected  augmentation  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  speaks  of  it  as  the  means  of  extending  their 
traffic.  It  appears  by  another  letter,  that  Andre  was  to 
have  met  him  on  the  lines,  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag, 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  John  Anderson.  But  some  cause 
or  other,  not  known,  prevented  this  interview.  ~ 

The  twentieth  of  last  month,  Robinson  and  Andre 
went  up  the  river  in  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war.  Robinson 
sent  a  flag  to  Arnold  with  two  letters,  one  to  General 
Putnam,  enclosed  in  another  to  himself,  proposing  an  in- 
terview with  Putnam,  or  in  his  absence  with  Arnold  to 
adjust  some  private  concerns.  The  one  to  General  Putnam 
was  evidently  meant  as  a  cover  to  the  other,  in  case,  by 
accident,  the  letters  should  have  fallen  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  third  person. 

General  AVashington  crossed  the  river  on  his  way  to 
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Hartford,  the  day  these  despatches  arrived.  Arnold,  con- 
ceiving he  must  have  heard  of  the  flag,  thought  it  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  submit  the  letters  to 
him,  and  ask  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  complying 
with  the  request.  The  general,  with  his  usual  caution, 
though  without  the  least  surmise  of  the  design,  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  and  advised  him  to  reply  to  Robinson,  that 
whatever  related  to  his  private  affairs  must  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  could  only  properly  be  addressed  to  the  civil 
authority.  This  reference  fortunately  deranged  the  plan, 
and  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to 
the  detection.  The  interview  could  no  longer  take  place 
in  the  form  of  a  flag,  but  was  obliged  to  be  managed  in  a 
secret  manner. 

"  Arnold  employed  one  Smith  to  go  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture the  night  of  the  twenty-second,  to  bring  Andre  on 
shore  with  a  pass  for  Mr.  John  Anderson.  Andre  came 
ashore  accordingly,  and  was  conducted  within  a  picket  of 
ours  to  the  house  of  Smith,  where  Arnold  and  he  remained 
together  in  close  conference  all  that  night  and  the  day 
following.  At  daylight  in  the  morning,  the  commanding 
officer  at  King's  Ferry,  without  the  privity  of  Arnold, 
moved  a  couple  of  pieces  of  cannon  to  a  point  opposite 
to  where  the  Vulture  lay,  and  obliged  her  to  take  a  more 
remote  station.  This  event,  or  some  lurking  distrust, 
made  the  boatmen  refuse  to  convey  the  two  passengers 
back,  and  disconcerted  Arnold  so  much,  that  by  one  of 
those  strokes  of  infatuation  which  often  confound  the 
schemes  of  men  conscious  of  guilt,  he  insisted  on  Andre's 
exchanging  his  uniform  for  a  disguise,  and  returning  in  a 
mode  different  from  that  in  which  he  came.  Andre,  who 
had  been  undesignedly  brought  within  our  posts,  in  the 
first  instance,  remonstrated  warmly  against  this  new  and 
dangerous  expedient.    But  Arnold,  persisting  in  declaring 
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it  impossible  for  him  to  return  as  he  came,  he  at  length  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  his  direction,  and  consented  to  change 
his  dress,  and  take  the  route  he  recommended.  Smith 
furnished  the  disguise,  and  in  the  evening  passed  King's 
Ferry  with  him,  and  proceeded  to  Crompond,  where  they 
stopped  the  remainder  of  the  night,  (at  the  instance  of  a 
militia  officer,)  to  avoid  being  suspected  by  him.  The 
next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey,  Smith  accom- 
panying Andre  a  little  beyond  Pine's  Bridge,  where  he 
left  him.  He  had  reached  Tarrytown,  when  he  was  taken 
up  by  three  militia  men,  who  rushed  out  of  the  woods, 
and  seized  his  horse.  At  this  critical  moment,  his  presence 
of  mind  forsook  him.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass, 
which  would  have  extricated  him  from  our  parties,  and 
could  have  done  him  no  harm  with  his  own,  he  asked  the 
militia  men  if  they  were  of  the  upper  or  lower  party, 
distinctive  appellations  known  among  the  refugee  corps. 
The  militia  men  replied  they  were  of  the  lower  party ; 
upon  which  he  told  them  he  was  a  British  officer,  and 
pressed  them  not  to  detain  him,  as  he  was  upon  urgent 
business.  This  confession  removed  all  doubt ;  and  it  was 
in  vain  he  afterwards  produced  his  pass.  He  was  instantly 
forced  off  to  a  place  of  greater  security  ;  where,  after  a 
careful  search,  there  were  found  concealed  in  the  feet  of 
his  stockings,  several  papers  of  importance  delivered  to 
him  by  Arnold.  Among  these  there  were  a  plan  of  the 
fortifications  of  West  Point,  a  memorial  from  the  engineer, 
on  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  place,  returns  of  the 
garrison,  cannon,  and  stores,  and  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
a  council  of  war  held  by  General  Washington  a  few  weeks 
before.  The  prisoner  at  first  was  inadvertently  ordered 
to  Arnold  ;  but  on  recollection,  while  still  on  the  way,  he 
was  countermanded  and  sent  to  old  Salem. 

"  The  papers  were  enclosed   in  a  letter  to   General 
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Washington,  which  having  taken  a  route  difterent  from 
that  by  which  he  returned,  made  a  circuit,  that  afforded 
leisure  for  another  letter,  through  an  ill-judged  delicacy, 
written  to  Arnold,  with  information  of  Anderson's  cap- 
ture, to  get  to  him  an  hour  before  General  Washington 
arrived  at  his  quarters,  time  enough  to  elude  the  fate  that 
awaited  him.  He  went  down  the  river  in  his  barge  to  the 
Vulture,  with  such  precipitate  confusion,  that  he  did  not 
take  with  him  a  single  paper  useful  to  the  enemy.  On 
the  first  notice  of  the  affair  he  was  pursued,  but  much  too 
late  to  be  overtaken. 

"  There  was  some  color  for  imagining  it  was  a  part  of 
the  plan  to  betray  the  general  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy :  Arnold  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  from  him  the 
precise  day  of  his  return,  and  the  enemy's  movements  seem 
to  have  corresponded  to  this  point.  But  if  it  was  really 
the  case,  it  was  very  injudicious.  The  success  must  have 
depended  on  surprise,  and  as  the  officers  at  the  advanced 
posts  were  not  in  the  secret,  their  measures  might  have 
given  the  alarm,  and  General  Washington,  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  post,  might  have  rendered  the  whole  scheme 
abortive.  Arnold,  it  is  true,  had  so  dispersed  the  garrison, 
as  to  have  made  a  defence  difficult,  but  not  impracticable  ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  West  Point  was  of  such  magnitude 
to  the  enemy,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  connect 
it  with  any  other  object,  however  great,  which  might 
make  the  obtaining  of  it  precarious. 

"  Arnold,  a  moment  before  his  setting  out,  went  into 
Mrs.  Arnold's  apartment,  and  informed  her  that  some 
transactions  had  just  come  to  light,  which  must  for  ever 
banish  him  from  his  country.  She  fell  into  a  swoon  at 
this  declaration,  and  he  left  her  in  it  to  consult  his  own 
safety,  till  the  servants,  alarmed  by  her  cries,  came  to  her 
relief.     She  remained  frantic  all  day,  accusing  every  one 
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who  approached  her  with  an  intention  to  murder  her  child, 
(an  infant  in  her  arms,)  and  exhibiting  every  other  mark 
of  the  most  genuine  and  agonizing  distress.  Exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  and  tumult  of  her  spirits,  her  frenzy  sub- 
sided towards  evening,  and  she  sunk  into  all  the  sadness 
of  affliction.  It  was  impossible  not  to  have  been  touched 
with  her  situation  ;  every  thing  affecting  in  female  tears, 
or  in  the  misfortunes  of  beauty,  every  thing  pathetic  in 
the  wounded  tenderness  of  a  wife,  or  in  the  apprehensive 
fondness  of  a  mother,  and,  till  I  have  reason  to  change 
the  opinion,  I  will  add,  every  thing  amiable  in  suffering 
innocence,  conspired  to  make  her  an  object  of  sympathy 
to  all  who  were  present.  .  She  experienced  the  most  deli- 
cate attentions,  and  every  friendly  office,  till  her  departure 
for  Philadelphia. 

"  Andre  was,  without  loss  of  time,  conducted  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  where  he  was  immediately 
brought  before  a  Board  of  general  officers,  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  misrepresentation  or  cavil  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy." 

The  Board  consisted  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
Greene  presiding. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  them  by  Washington  from 
Hamilton's  pen  :  "  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the 
British  army,  will  be  brought  before  you  for  your  exam- 
ination. He  came  within  our  lines  in  the  night  on  an  in- 
terview with  Major-general  Arnold,  and  in  an  assumed 
character ;  and  was  taken  within  our  lines,  in  a  disguised 
habit,  with  a  pass  under  a  feigned  name,  and  with  the  en- 
closed papers  concealed  upon  him.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination, you  will  be  pleased,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
report  a  precise  state  of  his  case,  together  with  your 
opinion  of  the  light  in  which  he  ought  to  be  considered, 
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and  the  punishment  that  ought  to  be  inflicted.  The  judge 
advocate  will  attend  to  assist  in  the  examination,  who  has 
sundry  other  papers  relative  to  this  matter,  which  he  will 
lay  before  the  Board." 

"The  papers  found  on  Andre's  person  were  recent 
artillery  orders  for  the  disposition  of  each  corps  in  case 
of  an  alarm :  A  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 
An  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  requisite  to  man  the 
works :  A  return  of  the  ordnance.  A  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  works,  and  a  report  of  a  council  of  war  re- 
cently held  at  head-quarters  by  Washington  respecting 
the  probable  operations  of  the  campaign  submitted  to 
Arnold  for  his  opinion. 

"  The  Board  reported  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  spy,  and  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations, 
to  suffer  death,  which  was  executed  two  days  after. 

"  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  suflfer  death  with  more 
justice,  or  deserve  it  less.  The  first  step  he  took  after  his 
capture,  was  to  write  a  letter  to  General  Washington, 
conceived  in  terms  of  dignity,  without  insolence,  and 
apology  without  meanness.  The  scope  of  it  was  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  assumed  a 
mean  character,  for  treacherous  or  interested  purposes ; 
asserting  that  he  had  been  involuntarily  an  impostor  ;  that 
contrary  to  his  intention,  which  was  to  meet  a  person  for 
intelligence  on  neutral  ground,  he  had  been  betrayed 
within  our  posts,  and  forced  into  the  vile  condition  of  an 
enemy  in  disguise  ;  soliciting  only  that  to  whatever  rigor 
policy  might  devote  him,  a  decency  of  treatment  might  be 
observed  due  to  a  person  who,  though  unfortunate,  had 
been  guilty  of  nothing  dishonorable.  His  request  was 
granted  in  its  full  extent ;  for  in  the  whole  progress  of 
the  affair,  he  was  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous  deli- 
cacy.    When  brought  before  the  Board  of  officers,  he 
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met  with  every  mark  of  indulgence,  and  was  required  to 
answer  no  interrogatory  which  would  even  embarrass  his 
feelings.  On  his  part,  while  he  carefully  concealed  every 
thing  that  might  implicate  others,  he  frankly  confessed  all 
the  facts  relating  to  himself,  and  upon  his  confession, 
without  the  trouble  of  examining  a  witness,  the  Board 
made  their  report.  The  members  were  not  more  im- 
pressed with  the  candor  and  firmness,  mixed  with  a  be- 
coming sensibiUty  which  he  displayed,  than  he  was  pene- 
trated with  their  liberality  and  politeness.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  generosity  of  the  behavior  towards  him  in 
every  respect,  but  particularly  in  this,  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  manly  gratitude.  In  a  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  visited  him  after  his  trial,  he  said,  he  flattered 
himself  he  had  never  been  illiberal ;  but  if  there  were 
any  remains  of  prejudice  in  his  mind,  his  present  expe- 
rience must  obliterate  them. 

"  In  one  of  the  visits  I  made  to  him,  (and  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  his  confinement,)  he  begged  me  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  the  general,  for  permission 
to  send  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  '  I  foresee 
my  fate,'  said  he,  '  and  though  I  pretend  not  to  play  the 
hero,  or  to  be  indifferent  about  life,  yet  I  am  reconciled 
to  whatever  may  happen,  conscious  that  misfortune,  not 
guilt,  has  brought  it  upon  me.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  disturbs  my  tranquillity.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has 
been  too  good  to  me  ;  he  has  been  lavish  of  his  kindness ; 
I  am  bound  to  him  by  too  many  obligations,  and  love  him 
too  well  to  bear  the  thought  that  he  should  reproach  him- 
self, or  others  should  reproach  him,  on  the  supposition  of 
my  having  conceived  myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions, 
to  run  the  risk  I  did.  I  would  not,  fox  the  world,  leave  a 
sting  in  his  mind  that  should  embitter  his  future  days.' 
He  could  scarce  finish  the  sentence  ;  bursting  into  tears. 
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in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  them,  and  with  difficulty 
collected  himself  enough  afterwards  to  add,  '  I  wish  to 
be  permitted  to  assure  him,  I  did  not  act  under  this  im- 
pression, but  submitted  to  a  necessity  imposed  upon  me, 
as  contrary  to  my  own  inclination  as  to  his  orders.'  His 
request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  he  wrote  the 
letter  annexed,  with  which  I  dare  say  you  will  be  as 
much  pleased  as  I  am,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  dic- 
tion. 

"  When  his  sentence  was  announced  to  him,  he  re- 
marked, that  since  it  was  his  lot  to  die,  there  was  still  a 
choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a  material  differ- 
ence to  his  feelings ;  and  he  would  be  happy,  if  possible, 
to  be  indulged  with  a  professional  death.  He  made  a 
second  application  by  letter,  in  concise  but  persuasive 
terms.  It  was  thought  this  indulgence,  being  incompatible 
with  the  customs  of  war,  could  not  be  granted ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  determined,  in  both  cases,  to  evade  an 
answer,  to  spare  him  the  sensations,  which  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  intended  mode  would  inflict. 

"  In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  bowed  familiarly 
as  he  went  along,  to  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted in  his  confinement.  A  Wile  of  complacency  ex- 
pressed the  serene  fortitude  of  his  mind.  Arrived  at  the 
fatal  spot,  he  asked,  with  some  emotion,  '  must  I  then  die 
in  this  manner  ?  '  He  was  told  it  had  been  unavoidable. 
'  I  am  reconciled  to  my  fate,  (said  he,)  but  not  to  the 
mode.'  Soon,  hoAvever,  recollecting  himself,  he  added, 
'  it  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang  ; '  and  springing  upon 
the  cart,  performed  the  last  offices  to  himself,  with  a 
composure  that  excited  the  admiration  and  melted  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders.  Upon  being  told  the  final  mo- 
ment was  at  hand,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say, 
he  answered,  '  nothing,  but  to  request  you  will  witness  to 
Vol.  II.— 5 
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the  world,  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man.'  Among  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  that  attended  him,  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies  he  died  universally  regretted,  and  univer- 
sally esteemed. 

"  There  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  Andre.  To  an  excellent  under- 
standing, well  improved  by  education  and  travel,  he  united 
a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  a  pleasing  person.  It  is  said,  he  possessed  a  pretty 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  had  himself  attained  some  pro- 
ficiency in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His  knowledge 
appeared  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a  difli- 
dence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents  and  ac- 
complishments, which  left  you  to  suppose  more  than 
appeared. 

"  His  sentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired  esteem  ; — 
they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affection.  His  elocu- 
tion was  handsome  ;  his  address  easy,  polite,  and  insinuat- 
ing. By  his  merit,  he  had  acquired  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence of  his  general,  and  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in 
military  rank  and  reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  his 
career,  flushed  with  new  hopes  from  the  execution  of  a 
project  the  most  beneficial  to  his  party  that  could  be  de- 
vised, he  was  at  once  precipitated  from  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  and  saw  all  the  expectations  of  his  ambition 
blasted,  and  himself  ruined. 

"  The  character  I  have  given  of  him,  is  drawn  partly 
from  what  I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly  from  informa- 
tion. I  am  aware,  that  a  man  of  real  merit  is  never  seen 
in  so  favorable  a  light  as  through  the  medium  of  adversity. 
The  clouds  that  surround  him  are  shades  that  set  off"  his 
good  qualities.  Misfortune  cuts  down  the  little  vanities, 
that  in  prosperous  times  serve  as  so  many  spots  in  his 
virtues,  and  gives  a  tone  of  humility  that  makes  his  worth 
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more  amiable.  His  spectators,  who  enjoy  a  happier  lot, 
are  less  prone  to  detract  from  it  through  envy  ;  and  are 
more  disposed  by  compassion  to  give  him  the  credit  he 
deserves,  and  perhaps  even  to  magnify  it. 

"  I  speak  not  of  Andre's  conduct  in  this  affair  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  a  man.  of  the  world.  The  authorized 
maxims  and  practices  of  war  are  the  satires  of  human 
nature.  They  countenance  almost  every  species  of  seduc- 
tion, as  well  as  violence  ;  and  the  general  who  can  make 
most  traitors  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  frequently 
most  applauded.  On  this  scale  we  acquit  Andre,  while 
we  would  not  but  condemn  him  if  we  were  to  examine 
his  conduct  by  the  sober  rules  of  philosophy  and  moral 
rectitude.  It  is,  however,  a  blemish  on  his  fame,  that  he 
once  intended  to  prostitute  a  flag, — about  this,  a  man  of 
nice  honor  ought  to  have  had  a  scruple  ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion was  great.  Let  his  misfortunes  cast  a  veil  over  his 
error. 

"  Several  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  others, 
were  received  in  the  course  of  the  affair,  feebly  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  Andre  came  out  under  the  protection  of 
a  flag,  with  a  passport  from  a  general  officer  in  actual  ser- 
vice ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  justly  detained. 
Clinton  sent  a  deputation,  composed  of  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Robinson,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  to  rep- 
resent, as  he  said,  the  true  state  of  Major  Andre's  case. 
General  Greene  met  Robinson,  and  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  pretence  of  a  flag, 
uyged  Andre's  release  as  a  personal  favor  to  Sir  Henry 
Chnton,  and  offered  any  friend  of  ours  in  their  power  in 
exchange.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  frivolous  than 
the  plea  which  was  used.  The  fact  was,  that  besides  the 
time,  manner,  object  of  the  interview,  change  of  dress, 
and  other  circumstances,  there  was  not  a  single  formality 
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customary  with  flags  ;  and  the  passport  was  not  to  Major 
Andre,  but  to  Mr.  Anderson.  But  had  there  been,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  formalities,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  say,  that  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  for  corrupting  an 
officer  to  betray  his  trust,  ought  to  be  respected.  So  un- 
justifiable a  purpose  would  not  only  destroy  its  validity, 
but  make  it  an  aggravation. 

"Andre  himself  has  answered  the  argument,  by  ridi- 
culing and  exploding  the  idea,  in  his  examination  before 
the  Board  of  oflScers.     It  was  a  weakness  to  urge  it. 

"  There  was,  in  truth,  no  way  of  saving  him.  Arnold 
or  he  must  have  been  the  victim  ;  the  former  was  out  of 
our  power. 

"  It  was  by  some  suspected,  Arnold  had  taken  his  meas- 
ures in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  interview  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  act,  it  might  have  been  in  his  power  to 
sacrifice  Andre  to  his  own  security.  This  surmise  of 
double  treachery  made  them  imagine  Clinton  would  be 
induced  to  give  up  Arnold  for  Andre  ;  and  a  gentleman 
look  occasion  to  suggest  the  expedient  to  the  latter,  as  a 
thing  that  might  be  proposed  by  him.  He  dechned  it. 
The  moment  he  had  been  capable  of  so  much  frailty,  I 
should  have  ceased  to  esteem  him. 

"  The  infamy  of  Arnold's  conduct  previous  to  his  deser- 
tion, is  only  equalled  by  his  baseness  since.  Besides  the 
folly  of  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  Andre  had 
acted  under  a  passport  from  him,  and  according  to  his  di- 
rections, while  commanding  officer  at  a  post,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  did  not  doubt  he  would  be  immediately  sent 
in,  he  had  the  effi-ontery  to  write  to  General  Washington 
in  the  same  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  a  menace  of  retal- 
iation, if  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  execution. 
He  has  since  acted  the  farce  of  sending  in  his  resignation. 
This  man  is,  in  every  sense,  despicable.     In  addition  to 
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the  scene  of  knavery  and  prostitution  during  his  com- 
mand in  Philadelphia,  which  the  late  seizure  of  his  papers 
has  unfolded,  the  history  of  his  command  at  West  Point, 
is  a  history  of  little  as  well  as  great  villanies.  He  prac- 
tised every  art  of  peculation  ;  and  even  stooped  to  con- 
nection with  the  suttlers  of  the  garrison  to  defraud  the 
public. 

"  To  his  conduct,  that  of  the  captors  of  Andre  formed 
a  striking  contrast.  He  tempted  them  with  the  offer  of 
his  watch,  his  horse,  and  any  sum  of  money  they  should 
name.  They  rejected  his  offers  with  indignation ;  and 
the  gold  that  could  seduce  a  man  high  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  country,  who  had  the  remembrance  of 
past  exploits,  the  motives  of  present  reputation  and  future 
glory,  to  prop  his  integrity,  had  no  charms  for  three  sim- 
ple peasants,  leaning  only  on  their  virtue  and  an  honest 
sense  of  their  duty.  While  Arnold  is  handed  down,  with 
execration,  to  future  times,  posterity  will  repeat  with 
reverence  the  names  of  Van  Wert,  Paulding,  and  Wil- 
liams. 

"  I  congratulate  my  friend  on  our  happy  escape  from 
the  mischiefs  with  which  this  treason  was  big.  It  is  a 
new  comment  on  the  value  of  an  honest  man,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  endear  you  to  me  more  than  ever. 
Adieu." 

In  a  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  addressed 
to  Miss  Schuyler,  Hamilton  thus  adverts  to  this  affecting 
story  :  "  Arnold,  hearing  of  the  plot  being  detected,  im- 
mediately fled  to  the  enemy.  I  went  in  pursuit  of  him, 
but  was  much  too  late  ,•  and  could  hardly  regret  the  dis- 
appointment, when  on  my  return,  I  saw  an  amiable 
woman,  frantic  with  distress  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  she 
tenderly  loved, — a  traitor  to  his  country  and  to  his  fame, 
— a  disgrace  to  his  connections  :  it  was  the  most  affecting 
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scene  I  was  ever  witness  to.  She,  for  a  considerable  time, 
entirely  lost  herself.  The  general  went  up  to  see  her,  and 
she  upbraided  him  with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her 
child.  One  moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted  into 
tears.  Sometimes  she  pressed  her  infant  to  her  bosom, 
and  lamented  its  fate,  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of 
its  father,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced  insensi- 
bility itself.  All  the  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  innocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all  the 
fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves  in  her  appear- 
ance and  conduct.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
she  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan,  and  that  the 
first  knowledge  of  it,  was  when  Arnold  went  to  tell  her 
he  must  banish  himself  from  his  country  and  from  her 
for  ever.  She  instantly  fell  into  a  convulsion,  and  he  left 
her  in  that  situation. 

"  This  morning  she  is  more  composed,  I  paid  her  a 
visit,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  her  by  every  method  in  my 
power  ;  though  you  may  imagine  she  is  not  easily  to  be 
consoled.  Added  to  her  other  distresses,  she  is  very  ap- 
prehensive the  resentments  of  her  country  will  fall  upon 
her,  (who  is  only  unfortunate,)  for  the  guilt  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"  I  have  tried  to  persuade  her  that  her  fears  are  ill 
founded  ;  but  she  will  not  be  convinced.  She  received 
us  in  bed,  with  every  circumstance  that  would  interest 
our  sympathy,  and  her  sufferings  were  so  eloquent,  that 
I  wished  myself  her  brother,  to  have  a  right  to  become 
her  defender ; — as  it  is,  I  have  entreated  her  to  enable  me 
to  give  her  proofs  of  my  friendship.  Could  I  forgive 
Arnold  for  sacrificing  his  honor,  reputation,  and  duty,  I 
could  not  forgive  him  for  acting  a  part  that  must  have 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  so  fine  a  woman.  At  present,  she 
almost  forgets  his  crime  in  his  misfortunes ;  and  her  hor- 
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ror  at  the  guilt  of  the  traitor,  is  lost  in  her  love  of  the 
man.  But  a  virtuous  mind  cannot  long  esteem  a  base 
one,  and  time  will  make  her  despise,  if  it  cannot  make  her 
hate." 

One  circumstance  in  this  melancholy  scene  dwelt 
deeply  on  the  mind  of  Hamilton.  It  is  that  to  which,  in 
the  beautiful  tribute  of  an  eloquent  female,*  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Andre,  she  most  feelingly  alludes, — the  manner 
of  his  death.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  Hamilton  thus 
writes :  f 

"  Poor  Andre  suffers  to-day  ; — every  thing  that  is 
amiable  in  virtue,  in  fortitude,  in  delicate  sentiment,  and 
accomplished  manners,  pleads  for  him ;  but  hard-hearted 

policy  calls  for  a  sacrifice.    He  must  die .    I  send  you 

my  account  of  Arnold's  affair,  and  to  justify  myself  to 
your  sentiments,  I  must  inform  you,  that  I  urged  a  com- 
pliance with  Andre's  request  to  be  shot,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  had  an  ill  effect ;  but  some  people  are  only 
sensible  to  motives  of  policy,  and  sometimes,  from  a  nar- 
row disposition,  mistake  it. 

"  When  Andre's  tale  comes  to  be  told,  and  present 
resentment  is  over, — the  refusing  him  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  manner  of  his  death  will  be  branded  with 
too  much  obstinacy. 

"  It  was  proposed  to  me  to  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
an  exchange  for  Arnold ;  but  I  knew  I  should  have  for- 
feited his  esteem  by  doing  it,  and  therefore  declined  it. 
As  a  man  of  honor,  he  could  not  but  reject  it ;  and  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  proposed  to  him  a  thing 
which  must  have  placed  me  in  the  unamiable  light  of  sup- 
posing him  capable  of  a  meanness,  or  of  not  feeling 
myself  the  impropriety  of  the  measure.     I  confess  to  you, 

*  Miss  Seward.  f  Tappau,  Oct.  2,  1780. 
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I  had  the  weakness  to  value  the  esteem  of  a  dying  man, 
because  I  reverenced  his  merit."  * 

The  eloquent  and  feeling  narrative  contained  in  these 
letters,  which  does  so  much  honor  to  the  sentiments  of 
their  author,  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  cap- 
tive, and  to  the  temper  of  the  army. 

Andre,  educated  amidst  a  circle  of  devoted  relatives, 
and  habitually  indulging  every  ardent  impulse  of  his 
oenerous  nature,  had  torn  himself  from  their  reluctant 
arms  to  win  honor- in  the  field.  Commended  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  rose  fast  in  his  esteem,  and  was 
often  selected  for  those  delicate  duties  which  serve  to 
mitigate  the  miseries  of  war. 

In  the  performance  of  these,  his  deportment  often 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  that  of  his  less  polished 
brethren  ;  and  such  was  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  Americans  who  had  been  prisoners,  that  when  the 
news  of  this  event  arrived,  great  as  was  the  rejoicing  at 
the  detection  of  the  plot  and  the  capture  of  the  spy, 
every  bosom  swelled  with  regret  to  learn  that  that  spy 
was  Andre. 

Shocked  as  Hamilton  was  with  the  danger  of  this  con- 

*  The  followiug  note  was  addressed  by  Andre  to  General  Washington,  on 
the  day  previous  to  his  execution  : 

"  Tappan,  October  1,  1780.     ' 

"Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death,  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  devoted 
to  honourable  pursuits,  and  gtaiued  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I 
trust  that  the  request  I  make  to  your  excellency,  at  this  serious  period,  and 
whfch  is  to  soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  be  rejected. 

"  Sympathy  towards  a  soldier,  will  surely  induce  your  excellency,  and  a 
military  tribunal,  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
honour. 

"  Let  me  hope,  sir,  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  to- 
wards me,  if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy,  and 
not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience  the  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your 
breast,  by  beuig  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet." 
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spiracy,  and  his  indignation  heightened  by  the  belief  that 
it  was  intended  to  reach  the  person  of  Washington,  his 
generous  feehngs,  nevertheless,  seemed  wholly  to  take 
possession  of  him,  and  during  all  the  period  of  Andre's 
confinement  and  trial,  he  exhausted  every  means  to  alle- 
viate his  sufferings,  and  to  withdraw  him  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  reflections. 

As  soon  as  he  was  brought  in,  addressing  to  a  much 
loved  friend  the  unnecessary  request,  he  said,  "  Major 
Jackson,  I  have  learned  that  Andre  was  very  kind  to  you 
when  you  were  a  prisoner,  will  you  not  visit  him  1 "  Thus 
awakening  the  sympathies  of  the  army,  he  turned  their 
resentment  upon  the  traitor,  to  whose  criminal  arts  the 
British  officer  had  unhappily  lent  himself.  The  conduct  of 
Andre's  captors  was  the  theme  of  honest  pride.  Every  sol- 
dier in  the  camp  participated  in  their  triumph.  But  when 
the  day  of  his  execution  came,  he  was  followed  only  by  the 
brigade  on  duty,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  officers 
who  surrounded  the  scaffold  to  soothe  its  victim,  not  an 
officer  or  soldier  was  to  be  seen  as  a  spectator.  All  re- 
tired to  their  tents,  exhibiting  the  delicacy  and  sensibility 
which  became  the  soldiers  of  such  a  cause. 

Immediately  after  the  escape  of  Arnold,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  apprise  Rochambeau  of  the  occurrence. 
Hamilton  wrote  to  him  the  next  day  in  behalf  of  Wash- 
ington :  "  On  my  return  here  a  very  disagreeable  scene 
unfolded  itself.  By  a  lucky  accident,  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  dangerous  nature,  the  object  of  which  was  to  sacri- 
fice this  post,  has  been  detected.  General  Arnold,  who 
has  sullied  his  former  glory  by  the  blackest  treason,  has 
escaped  to  the  enemy.  This  is  an  event  that  occasions 
me  equal  regret  and  mortification,  but  traitors  are  the 
growth  of  every  country,  and  in  a  revolution  of  the  pres- 
ent nature,  it  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  cata- 
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logue  IS  so  small,  than  that  there  have  been   found   a 
few." 

The  first  object  was  the  security  of  the  post.  An 
order  was  immediately  prepared  by  Hamilton,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  commanding  officer,  urging  redoubled  care 
and  vigilance  for  its  preservation.  St.  Clair  was  tempo- 
rarily appointed  to  its  command,  which  was  soon  after 
conferred  upon  Greene,  under  special  instructions  written 
by  Hamilton :  "  You  will  exert  yourself  to  complete  the 
works,  and  to  put  them  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  de- 
fence. This  is  essential,  under  the  knowledge  the  enemy 
have  of  their  present  state,  as  a  change  in  their  situation 
will  not  only  render  them  in  reahty  more  defensive,  but 
will  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  information,  which 
Arnold  has  it  in  his  power  to  give." 

The  traitor  was  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  a  com- 
mission of  brigadier-general  in  the  British  service.  His 
wife  hastened  from  her  suffering  shame  to  the  abode  of 
her  father  in  Philadelphia.  The  same  spirit  which  had 
there  pursued  Arnold  was  shown  towards  this  unhappy, 
innocent  woman.  The  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania 
would  not  listen  to  any  appeal  for  mercy  or  guaranties  of 
conduct.  She  was  driven  forth  from  Philadelphia,  reluc- 
tantly to  rejoin  her  dishonored  husband. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

The  embarrassed  condition  of  affairs  has  been  fully  de- 
picted in  the  recent  letters  from  head-quarters.  Without 
money  and  without  credit,  without  troops  or  the  power  to 
raise  them,  depending  wholly  upon  the  spasmodic  efforts 
of  the  separate  States  for  every  essential  of  war,  Hamil- 
ton felt  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  now  suggested  the 
great,  the  true  remedies. 

Money  adequate  to  the  public  necessities,  he  saw, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  the  Pub- 
lic credit  on  the  solid  basis  of  a  National  Revenue.  An 
effective  army  could  only  be  maintained  of  sufficient 
strength  by  a  permanent  system.  These  two  great  ob- 
jects of  justice  and  security  could  not  be  accomplished 
but  through  the  agency  of  a  National  Government.  The 
organs  of  life  were  wanting  to  the  body  politic. 

Having  by  their  own  act  limited  the  emission  of  the 
old  continental  bills  of  credit,  which  limit  was  soon 
reached,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March  of  this  year  a  new 
scheme  of  finance  was  proposed  by  Congress. 

It  commenced  with  a  breach  of  the  public  faith.  The 
States  were  called  upon  for  their  respective  quotas  of 
money,  and  these  quotas  were  made  payable  at  the  rate 
of  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  in  lieu  of  forty  dollars  of  the 
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bills  in  circulation,  which  were  not  to  be  re-issued.  In- 
stead of  these,  a  New  Emission  of  bills  was  to  be  made, 
redeemable  in  specie  within  the  term  of  six  years,  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  specie  at  the 
redemption  of  the  bills,  or  annually  by  bills  of  exchange 
on  the  American  commissioners  in  Europe.  These  new 
bills  were  to  issue  on  the  funds  of  the  individual  States  for 
that  purpose  to  be  established ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  was  pledged  for  their  redemption  in  the 
case  of  the  failure  of  any  State  to  redeem  the  bills  issued 
upon  its  credit,  owing  to  the  events  of  the  war.  Six- 
tenths  of  these  new  emissions  were  to  be  reserved  to  the 
use  of  the  States  respectively — the  residue  to  be  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  United  States.  The  States  were  to 
be  called  upon  to  provide  funds  for  their  quotas  of  these 
bills  so  as  to  redeem  a  sixth  part  annually.  Confidence 
m  the  result  of  this  plan  was  indulged.  A  leading 
member  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  State  he  repre- 
sented :  *  "  This  is  precisely  the  point  of  time  for  the 
several  legislatures  to  act  decidedly,  and  in  a  manner  that 
the  world  will  for  ever  call  wise.  It  is  now  in  their  power 
by  a  single  operation,  to  give  a  sure  establishment  for  pub- 
lic credit ;  to  realize  the  public  debt  at  its  just  value  ;  and 
without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  to  supply  the 
treasury.  They  have  been  the  product  of  much  laboi^ 
and  discussion,  and  though  some  States  may  have  reason 
for  thinking  they  are  not  the  best  possible,  yet  they  are 
the  best  Congress  could  agree  upon  ;  and  should  these 
be  rejected,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  the 
common  exertions  of  the  several  States  are  to  be  united, 
and  continued  hereafter." 

This  measure,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  was 
entirely  in  a  wrong  direction.     It  was,  however,  in  the 

*  Ellsworth  to  Trumbull. 
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spirit  of  the  new  articles  of  confederation,  and  substituted 
the  credit  of  the  States,  with  a  mere  illusory,  ultimate 
pledge,  for  that  of  the  Union. 

Recent  as  had  been  this  procedure,  Congress,  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  in  the  next  month,  yielding  to  their  necessities, 
authorized  an  emission  of  more  loan  office  certificates, 
and  new  bills  of  exchange,  on  the  American  commission- 
ers in  Europe.  The  whole  was  an  accumulation  of  prom- 
ises. Resolutions  were  passed  to  bolster  the  credit  of  the 
new  bills,  assuring  the  redemption  of  the  old ;  but  the 
only  measures  of  practical  financial  utility  were  a  pledge 
to  reimburse  the  subscribers  to  a  bank,  and  the  sending  a 
commissioner  to  Europe  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

The  sole  resource  that  remained  to  Congress  in  the 
absence  of  a  circulating  medium,  was  to  call  for  specific 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army.  To  ensure  the  com- 
mand of  these,  the  States  were  asked  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  those  of  American  production  ;  and  to  induce 
their  grant  of  the  requisitions,  any  State  having  "  taken 
the  necessary  measures  for  furnishing  its  quota  and  having 
given  notice  thereof  to  Congress,"  was  authorized  "  to 
prohibit  any  commissary  or  quartermaster  from  purchas- 
ing within  its  limits."  Their  new  scheme  of  finance  had 
cut  off  all  present  resources  of  money.  This  new  scheme 
of  subsistence  cut  oft*  all  means  of  present  supply.  The 
continental  paper  money  had  been  a  substitute  for  reve- 
nue. This  failing,  the  fate  of  the  Revolution  was  cast  on 
the  voluntary  action  of  twelve  independent  States.  This 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  impo- 
tent policy  which  had  prevailed.  The  repeated  recom- 
mendations of  Congress,  without  power  to  enforce  them, 
were  as  repeated  proclamations  of  weakness.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  lavish  treasury  ceasing  with  the  cessation  of  the 
emissions,  Congress  were  almost  without  weight ;  and  the 
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patriotism  of  many  was  seen  to  sink  in  an  equal  ratio 
with  the  scale  of  the  paper  depreciation.  The  actual 
power  being  in  the  States,  this  portion  of  society  turned 
towards  them,  and  gave  to  their  real,  an  artificial,  baneful 
preponderance.  "  Congress,"  is  the  language  of  a  mem- 
ber, "has  been  gradually  surrendering  or  throwing  upon 
the  several  States,  the  exercise  of  powers  they  should 
have  retained,  and  to  their  utmost,  have  exercised  them- 
selves ;  until,  at  length,  they  have  scarce  a  power  left, 
but  such  as  concerns  foreign  transactions  ;  for,  as  to  the 
army,  the  Congress  is  at  present  little  more  than  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  wants  of  the  army  are  conveyed 
to  the  States."  *  The  wants  of  the  army  were  not  only 
of  subsistence,  but  of  pay.  They  were  paid  in  a  medium 
constantly  depreciating  in  value  till  it  became  worthless.f 
To  satisfy  their  just  clamor,  a  promissory  resolution  of 
Congress  was  sent  to  a  starving  army,  that  they  would 
make  good  to  them  the  depreciation,  and  that  the  loss 
should  be  taken  in  account.  If  mutiny  followed,  can  it  be 
a  source  of  surprise  1  The  "  forage  and  transportation," 
Hamilton  wrote,  "  have  lately  been  principally  procured 
by  military  impress,  a  mode  too  violent,  unequal,  oppres- 
sive, and  consequently  odious  to  the  people  to  be  long 
practised  with  success." 

"  Send  us  troops,  ships  and  money,"  Rochambeau" 
writes  to  Vergennes,  "  but  do  not  depend  upon  these  peo- 
ple nor  upon  their  means ;  they  have  neither  money  nor 
credit — their  means  of  resistance  are  only  momentary, 
and  called  forth  when  they  are  attacked  in  their  own 
homes.  They  then  assemble  for  the  moment  of  imme- 
diate danger,  and  defend  themselves.  Washington  com- 
mands sometimes  fifteen,  sometimes  three  thousand  men !  " 

*  John  Matthews  of  South  Carolina. 

f  A  quart  of  meal  cost  eight  dollars,  an  ear  of  corn  half  a  dollar 
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Jay  wrote  from  Madrid :  "  By  her  power,  justice, 
commerce  and  consequence,  America  must  expect  to  gain 
and  keep  friends.  The  equity  of  her  cause  is  with  many 
only  a  secondary  consideration."  * 

The  fruitless  recommendations  to  the  States  were  not 
the  only  public  admissions  of  weakness.  All  the  measures 
to  impart  a  temporary  force  to  the  action  of  Congress 
were  equally  acknowledgments  of  its  want  of  power. 
The  dictatorial  authority  conferred  upon  Washington 
was,  in  each  instance,  the  most  objectionable  form  national 
necessities  could  assume.  The  plenary  powers  sought  for 
and  granted  to  committees  of  Congress,  were,  though  re- 
luctant, successive  confessions  that  this  body  was  incom- 
petent to  the  purposes  it  attempted  to  accomplish. 

Thus  every  motive  of  experience,  of  honor,  of  repu- 
tation, of  interest,  of  safety  demanded  a  government  of 
the  United  States — a  general  will  and  a  general  united 
power  to  collect,  direct,  express  and  enforce  that  will — 
"  a  solid  coercive  union." 

This  great  necessity,  so  obvious,  so  urgent,  so  universal, 
no  individual  nor  body  of  men  in  this  country  had  yet 
publicly  proposed.  The  articles  of  confederation,  coeval 
with  the  declaration  of  independence,  were  not  yet  rati- 
fied. When  ratified,  they  would,  from  their  very  nature, 
constitute  a  mere  league  of  States,  doomed  to  defeat  a  na- 
tional policy.  Such  a  policy,  a  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
could  alone  establish,  and  alone  maintain.  These  articles 
of  confederation,  as  being  the  form  of  existence  to  which 
the  people  were  looking,  were  a  delusive  passing  promise. 

The  industrial  interests  of  New  England,  no  longer  the 
seat  of  war,  suggested  a  concert  of  action,  and,  in  De- 
cember, seventeen  hundred  seventy-six,  a  few  delegates 
met  at  Providence. 

*  Jay  to  G.  Clinton,  May  6,  1780. 

\ 
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Seeing  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  other 
States,  a  second  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Spring- 
field. They  met  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  seventy-seven. 
The  objects  were,  to  correct  the  great  financial  errors  by 
which  the  industry  of  the  country  was  paralyzed.  The 
four  New  England  States  and  New  York  were  represented. 
This  convention  proposed  to  rescind  the  limitation  of 
prices — the  gradual  drawing  in  of  paper  money — its  be- 
ing funded  at  interest,  and  a  system  of  taxation  as  a 
mean  to  this  end. 

The  consideration  of  these  subjects  was  resumed  in 
another  convention,  which  assembled  at  New  Haven  in 
January,  seventy-eight.  The  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  stated  to  have 
been  present.  It  urged  a  discontinuance  of  emissions, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  bills  in  circulation.  Though  disin- 
clined to  a  regulation  of  prices,  it  contemplated  establish- 
ing a  tariff  of  values. 

It  adjourned  to  meet  at  Hartford  in  October,  seventy- 
nine.  Another  convention  was  then  held,  whose  objects 
indicate  an  important  advance  in  public  opinion. 

Massachusetts  instructed  her  delegates  to  consult  as  to 
measures  to  prevent  a  further  depreciation  of  the  money 
medium,  and  "  to  agree  on  a  mode  of  internal  trade  and 
commerce,  in  consistency  with  the  general  welfare." 
Seeing  the  inutility  of  partial  associations,  she  declared 
"  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Eastern  States  to  continue 
their  regulations  without  the  co-operation  of  those  to 
the  southward  ; "  and  therefore  invited  a  larger  meeting 
of  commissioners,  embracing  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Whether  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  included  is  not 
ascertained,  though  such  is  believed  to  be  the  fact.  The 
objects  stated  were,  to  form,  "  if  expedient,  a  regulation  of 
prices  that  may  be  permanent  and  salutary ; "  and  "  if 
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Congress  approve,"  it  was  added,  "  we  shall  be  glad  of 
their  recommendation  of  those  States  to  meet  the  East- 
ern States  agreeably  to  our  request,  though  we  do  not 
conceive  that  a  radical  cure  for  the  depreciation  of  our 
money  is  to  be  obtained  other  than  by  taxes  and  loans : 
and  large  sums  of  money,  we  apprehend,  might  be  ob- 
tained by  the  latter  method,  if  Congress  would  engage  to 
make  good  the  money  to  the  lender." 

To  consider  of  these  measures,  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January 
of  this  year.  The  New  England  States,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland  were  present. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  would  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  regulation  of  prices  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendation  of  Congress  of  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. They  adjourned  without  any  other  action  than  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  form  a  general  plan  for 
that  purpose.  The  reason  assigned  was,  the  absence  of 
New  York,  whose  legislature  had  not  assembled  since  the 
last  convention,  and  therefore  had  not  appointed  commis- 
sioners, but  of  whose  concurrence  they  declared  them- 
selves confident,  and  also  Virginia,  not  being  represented. 
Hitherto,  that  State  had  taken  no  part  in  these  joint  pro- 
ceedings. For  what  reason  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  the  ob- 
jection was  soon  after  urged  there,  to  the  conferring  upon 
Congress  the  power  of  taxation,  that  such  taxes  would 
chiefly  fall  upon  the  owners  of  slaves.* 

Resolved  to  ascertain  definitively  her  views,  the  presi- 
dent of  this  convention  was  directed  to  request  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  "  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  her 
determination  "  as  to  meeting  the  other  States  in  conven- 
tion. Waiting  her  concurrence,  they  adjourned  first  until 
February,  and  then  to  April,  when  a  call  was  made  for  a 

*  March  4,  1780, 
Vol.  II.— 6 
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meeting  in  August.  The  only  States  represented  at  this 
August  meeting  were,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Small  as  were  their  numbers,  the  proceedings  of  these 
three  States  indicate  a  larger  purpose  than  those  of  any 
of  the  preceding  meetings.  Thirteen  resolutions  were 
passed  :  one,  to  complete  their  quotas  of  troops  ;  a  second, 
that  purchasers  should  have  a  system  of  correspondence ; 
third,  that  each  State  should  transport  its  own  troops ; 
fourth,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds ;  fifth,  as  to  embar- 
goes ;  sixth,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  continental  bills 
by  the  action  of  all  the  States,  sinking  their  quotas  by 
taxation,  and,  if  this  were  impracticable  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent, to  provide  other  means.  Each  State  was  called 
upon  to  inform  Congress  of  the  measures  it  had  taken, 
which  would  "  be  rendered  extensively  beneficial  only  by 
the  co-operation  of  all,  and  may  be  totally  defeated  by  the 
failure  of  any."  The  seventh  recommended,  that  each 
State  immediately  establish  funds  for  sinking  annually,  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  bills  they  shall  emit ;  and  that  the 
tax  for  raising  such  fund  be  "  the  first  year  paid  in  silver 
and  gold  or  the  produce  of  the  country.  During  the  other 
five  years  to  be  paid  in  silver  and  gold,  or  the  specific  bills 
not  to  be  reissued," 

The  object  of  this  resolution  was  stated  to  be,  "  that 
the  credit  of  the  paper  bills  may  rest  upon  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  their  redemption,  as,  in  our  opinion,  every  at- 
tempt to  support  their  credit,  by  forcing  them  into  circu- 
lation, tends  to  defeat  the  purpose  and  to  depreciate 
them."  Thus  the  dream  of  sustaining  unfunded  paper 
was  dissolved.  The  eighth  resolution  recommended  to 
the  States,  "  not  to  emit  any  more  bills  on  their  own  par- 
ticular credit,  and,  in  no  case,  to  have  in  circulation,  at 
any  one  time,  of  both  State  and  new  continental  bills. 
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more  than  the  quantity  assigned  them  by  the  resolution  of 
Congress. 

Having  passed,  in  other  resolutions,  on  some  meas- 
ures of  temporary  interest,  the  twelfth  resolution  ap- 
proached the  great,  much  to  be  desired  result.  It  de- 
clared, "although  no  exertions  ought  to  be  spared  to 
facilitate  and  carry  into  execution  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  present  campaign,  they  conceive  it  to  be  essential 
to  our  final  safety,  to  the  establishment  of  public  credit, 
and  to  put  a  speedy  and  happy  issue  to  the  present  ca- 
lamitous war,  that  the  Union  of  these  States  be  fixed  in 
a  more  solid  and  permanent  manner,  that  the  powers  of 
Congress  be  more  clearly  ascertained  and  defined ;  and 
that  the  important  national  concerns  of  the  United  States 
he  under  the  superintendency  and  direction  of  one  su- 
preme head, — that  the  proper  estimates  of  our  public 
wants  be  seasonably  made,  and  the  necessary  resources 
provided,  and  regularly  and  economically  drawn  forth 
and  expended — to  that  end  it  was  resolved : — that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  States  to  empower  their  delegates  in 
Congress  to  confederate  Avith  such  of  the  States  as  will 
accede  to  the  confederation  proposed  by  Congress,  and 
that  they  invest  their  delegates  in  Congress  with  powers 
competent  for  the  government  and  direction  of  all  those 
common  and  national  affairs  which  do  not,  nor  can  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  States ;  and  that 
the  States  aforesaid  represent  to  Congress  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  their  so  doing ;  that  they  form  a  perma- 
nent system,  establishing  proper  boards,  officers,  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  direction  of  the  several  departments  ne- 
cessary to  be  executed  under  Congress,  to  the  end,  that 
proper  estimates  of  the  public  wants  may  be  seasonably 
made,  and  sufficient  funds  of  money  be  provided  for  an- 
swering the  same  from  the  States  or  by  foreign  loans, 
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procured  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  may  be  regularly  drawn  forth  and 
economically  expended,  and  that  the  States  be  seasonably 
called  upon  for  supplies  of  men,  and  money  for  filling  the 
public  magazines,  and  the  establishment  of  an  army  during 
the  war." 

These  conventional  proceedings  are  given  in  detail  be- 
cause of  their  great  importance,  as  indicating  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  public  opinion,  and  as  the  large, 
united  expressions  of  that  opinion,  on  the  great  questions 
of  an  effective  union  and  an  efficient  government. 

Fluctuating  as  this  opinion  had  been,  advancing  to  a 
point  which  would  indicate  the  approach  to  a  policy  of 
widest  scope,  then  seeming  to  recede  and  to  permit  it  to 
pass  wholly  out  of  view,  it  now  assumed  a  form  and  body 
of  great  and  early  promise. 

Hitherto,  Hamilton's  mind  is  seen  advancing,  alone 
and  unsupported,  towards  the  chief  object  of  his  life. 
Even  his  appeals  to  individual  opinions  seem  to  have 
been  disregarded  or  but  half  received.  But  these  reso- 
lutions opened  a  great  light  amid  the  maze  of  error,  to 
which  the  people,  he  hoped,  would  turn  with  earnest  con- 
fidence. 

It  will  soon  appear,  surprising  as.  it  seems,  that  the 
great  subject  of  finance,  with  which  his  mind  was  full, 
had  never  been  a  topic  of  discussion  between  himself  and 
Washington.  The  importance  of  his  weight  and  charac- 
ter, in  promoting  the  objects  proposed  by  the  convention, 
dictated  an  earnest  letter,  written  by  Hamilton,  in  his 
name,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  to  James  Bowdoin, 
the  enlightened  president  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts  : 
*  *  *  "  I  am  informed  of  a  set  of  resolutions  lately 
entered  into  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  four 
Eastern  States,  which,  if  rightly  represented  to  me,  and 
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carried  into  execution,  will  be  the  most  likely  means  to  be 
adopted  to  rescue  our  affairs  from  the  complicated  and 
dreadful  embarrassments  under  which  they  labor,  and  will 
do  infinite  honor  to  those  with  whom  they  originate.  I 
sincerely  wish  they  may  meet  with  no  opposition  or  delay 
in  their  progress.  Our  situation  is  truly  delicate,  and  de- 
mands all  our  wisdom,  all  our  virtue,  all  our  energy. 
Great  Britain,  no  doubt,  encounters  many  serious  perplex- 
ities and  dangers,  but  there  will  be  no  miracle  in  her  sur- 
mounting them.  In  Europe,  by  the  last  advices,  there 
was  a  critical  moment,  where  the  chances  were  too  equally 
balanced.  On  this  continent  the  affairs  of  the  enemy  are 
too  prosperous  ;  in  the  West  Indies  at  this  season  the  ele- 
ments may  fight  against  our  allies,  but  here  is  our  best 
hope.  As  to  domestic  dissensions,  though  they  will  no 
doubt  embarrass,  I  confess  I  have  no  great  confidence  in 
them.  We  have  every  motive  to  be  in  earnest,  and  to 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves." 

A  convention  of  all  the  States  was  the  great  instru- 
ment to  which  Hamilton's  mind  had  turned  as  the  mean 
of  salvation  by  the  establishment  of  an  effective  national 
government.  "  It  has  ever  been,"  he  wrote  soon  after, 
"  my  opinion  that  Congress  ought  to  have  complete  sove- 
reignty in  all  but  the  mere  municipal  law  of  each  State." 
Thus,  as  to  the  compass  of  the  power  to  be  conferred,  his 
views  and  those  of  this  convention  were  the  same,  but  in 
the  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  it  will  be  seen,  he  went 
far  beyond  them.  The  convention  urged  an  accession  by 
the  hesitating  or  tardy  States  "  to  the  confederation  pro- 
posed by  Congress  ;  "  Hamilton,  regarding  it  as  "  a  futile 
and  senseless  confederation,"  was  looking  to  a  new  sys- 
tem. The  convention  proposed,  that  the  States  should 
"  invest  their  delegates  in  Congress  with  competent  pow- 
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ers."  These  powers,  thus  invested,  would  be  revocable 
grants,  at  the  continuing  discretion  of  each  State,  both  as 
to  the  extent  and  duration  of  these  powers — a  discretion 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  exercised.  Hamilton  proposed 
"  a  convention  of  all  the  States  with  full  authority  to  con- 
clude finaUi/  upon  a  general  confederation."  "  The  rea- 
sons," he  remarks,  "  for  which  I  require  them,"  (the  dele- 
gates,) "  to  be  vested  with  jylenijwtentiarT/  authority  are, 
that  the  business  may  suffer  no  delay  in  the  execution ; 
and  may,  in  reality,  come  to  effect.  A  convention  may 
agree  upon  a  confederation  :  the  States  individually  hardly 
ever  will."  While  contemplating  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  almost  to  the  extent  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  he  also  saw  and  indicated  the 
necessity  of  an  executive  to  ensure  "  method  and  energy 
in  the  administration."  "Congress,"  he  observed,  "is 
properly  a  deliberative  corps,  and  it  forgets  itself  when  it 
attempts  to  play  the  executive."  He  proposed  "  an  ex- 
ecutive ministry  in  the  hands  of  single  men." 

Looking  carefully  at  the  position  in  which  he  stood  as 
to  the  great  question  of  a  national  government,  it  is  re- 
marked in  "  the  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  : "  *  "  At  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  he  had  al- 
ready formed  well  defined,  profound,  and  comprehensive 
opinions  on  the  situation  and  wants  of  these  States.  He 
had  clearly  discerned  the  practicability  of  forming  a  con- 
federated government,  and  adapting  it  to  their  peculiar 
condition,  resources  and  exigencies.  He  had  wrought  out 
for  himself  a  political  system,  far  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  cotemporaries." 

His  views  are  given  in  a  letter  of  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, addressed  to  James  Duane,  in  Congress,  in  con- 
formity to  a  previous  promise,  dated  at  the  Liberty  Pole  : 

*  Georsje  Ticknor  Curtis,  i.  415. 
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"  Agreeably  to  your  request  and  my  promise,  I  sit 
down  to  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
system,  and  the  changes  necessary  to  save  us  from  ruin. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  the  reveries  of  a  projector,  rather 
than  the  sober  views  of  a  pohtician.  You  will  judge  of 
them,  and  make  what  use  you  please  of  them. 

"  The  fundamental  defect  is  a  want  of  power  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  show  in  what  this  con- 
sists, as  it  seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged ;  or  to 
point  out  hoAV  it  has  happened,  as  the  only  question  is  how 
to  remedy  it.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  it  has  origi- 
nated from  three  causes, — an  excess  of  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  has  made  the  particular  States  show  a  jealousy  of 
all  power  not  in  their  own  hands ;  and  this  jealousy  has 
led  them  to  exercise  a  right  of  judging,  in  the  last  resort, 
of  the  measures  recommended  by  Congress,  and  of  acting 
according  to  their  own  opinions  of  their  propriety  or  ne- 
cessity ; — a  diffidence  in  Congress  of  their  own  powers, 
by  which  they  have  been  timid  and  indecisive  in  their 
resolutions,  constantly  making  concessions  to  the  States, 
till  they  have  scarcely  left  themselves  the  shadow  of 
power ; — a  want  of  sufficient  means  at  their  disposal  to 
answer  the  public  exigencies,  and  of  vigor  to  draw  forth 
those  means,  which  have  occasioned  them  to  depend  on 
the  States,  individually,  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with 
the  army  ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  to  ruin 
their  influence  and  credit  with  the  army,  to  establish  its 
dependence  on  each  State,  separately,  rather  than  on 
them  ;  that  is,  than  on  the  whole  collectively. 

"  It  may  be  pleaded  that  Congress  had  never  any  defin- 
itive powers  granted  them,  and  of  course  could  exercise 
none, — could  do  nothing  more  than  recommend.  The 
manner  in  which  Congress  was  appointed  Avould  warrant 
and  the  public  good  required,  that  they  should  have  con- 
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sidered  themselves  as  vested  with  full  power  to  preserve 
the  republic  from  harm. 

"  They  have  done  many  of  the  highest  acts  of  sover- 
eignty, which  were  always  cheerfully  submitted  to ;  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
levying  an  army,  creating  a  navy,  emitting  money,  making 
alhances  with  foreign  powers,  appointing  a  dictator,  &c., 
&c. ;  all  these  were  implications  of  a  complete  sovereignty, 
were  never  disputed,  and  ought  to  have  been  a  standard 
for  the  whole  conduct  of  administration.  Undefined 
powers  are  discretionary  pov/ers,  limited  only  by  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  given  ;  in  the  present  case,  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  America.  The  confedera- 
tion made  no  difference  ;  for  as  it  has  not  been  generally 
adopted,  it  had  no  operation. 

"  But,  from  what  I  recollect  of  it,  Congress  have  even 
descended  from  the  authority  which  the  spirit  of  that  act 
gives  them ;  while  the  particular  States  have  no  farther 
attended  to  it,  than  as  it  suited  their  pretensions  and  con- 
venience. It  would  take  too  much  time  to  enter  into 
particular  instances ;  each  of  which,  separately,  might 
appear  inconsiderable,  but  united,  are  of  serious  import. 
I  only  mean  to  remark,  not  to  censure. 

"  But  the  confederation  itself  is  defective,  and  requires 
to  be  altered ;  it  is  neither  fit  for  war,  nor  peace.  The 
idea  of  an  uncontrollable  sovereignty  in  each  State,  over 
its  internal  police,  will  defeat  the  other  powers  given  to 
Congress,  and  make  our  union  feeble  and  precarious. 
There  are  instances,  without  number,  w^here  acts  neces- 
sary for  the  general  good,  and  which  rise  out  of  the 
powers  given  to  Congress,  must  interfere  with  the  internal 
police  of  the  States  ;  and  there  are  as  many  instances  in 
which  the  particular  States,  by  arrangements  of  internal 
police,  can  effectually,  though  indirectly,  counteract  the 
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arrangements  of  Congress.  You  have  already  had  ex- 
amples of  this,  for  which  I  refer  you  to  your  own 
memory. 

"  The  confederation  gives  the  States,  individually,  too 
much  influence  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  army ;  they  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  The  entire  formation  and  disposal  of  our  military 
forces  ought  to  belong  to  Congress.  It  is  an  essential 
cement  of  the  Union ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  destroy  all  ideas  of  State  attachments  in  the 
army,  and  make  it  look  up  wholly  to  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose, all  appointments,  promotions,  and  provisions  what- 
soever, ought  to  be  made  by  them.  It  may  be  appre- 
hended, that  this  may  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  nothing 
appears  more  evident  to  me,  than  that  we  run  much 
greater  risk  of  having  a  weak  and  disunited  federal  gov- 
ernment, than  one  which  will  be  able  to  usurp  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

"  Already  some  of  the  lines  of  the  army  would  obey 
their  States  in  opposition  to  Congress,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  w^e  have  taken  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  army. 
If  any  thing  would  hinder  this,  it  would  be  the  personal 
influence  of  the  general — a  melancholy  and  mortifying 
consideration.  The  forms  of  our  State  constitutions  must 
always  give  them  great  weight  in  our  aflTairs,  and  will 
make  it  too  diflicult  to  blind  them  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  interest,  too  easy  to  oppose  whatever  they  do  not 
like,  and  to  form  partial  combinations,  subversive  of  the 
general  one.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  our  sit- 
uation and  that  of  an  empire  under  one  simple  form  of 
government,  distributed  into  counties,  provinces,  or  dis- 
tricts, which  have  no  legislatures,  but  merely  magistratical 
bodies  to  execute  the  laws  of  a  common  sovereign.  Here 
the  danger  is,  that  the  sovereign  will  have  too  much  power. 
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and  oppress  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  our 
case,  that  of  an  empire  composed  of  confederative  States, 
each  with  a  government  completely  organized  within 
itself,  having  all  the  means  to  draw  its  subjects  to  a  close 
dependence  on  itself,  the  danger  is  directly  the  reverse. 
It  is,  that  the  common  sovereign  will  not  have  power  suffi- 
cient to  unite  the  different  members  together,  and  direct 
the  common  forces  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
whole. 

"  The  leagues  among  the  old  Grecian  republics  are  a 
proof  of  this.  They  were  continually  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  for  want  of  union  fell  a  prey  to  their  neigh- 
bors. They  frequently  held  general  councils,  but  their 
resolutions  were  no  farther  observed,  than  as  they  suited 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  all  the  parties,  and,  at 
length,  they  sunk  entirely  into  contempt. 

"  The  Swiss  cantons  are  another  proof  of  the  doctrine. 
They  have  had  wars  with  each  other,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  them,  had  not  the  different  powers  in  their 
neighborhood  been  too  jealous  of  one  another,  and  too 
equally  matched,  to  suffer  either  to  take  advantage  of 
their  quarrels.  That  they  have  remained  so  long  united 
at  all,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  weakness,  to  their  pov- 
erty, and  to  the  cause  just  mentioned.  These  ties  will  not 
exist  in  America.  A  little  time  hence,  some  of  the  States^ 
will  be  powerful  empires ;  and  we  are  so  remote  from 
other  nations,  that  we  shall  have  all  the  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity we  can  wish  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

"  The  Germanic  corps  might  also  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample in  favor  of  the  position. 

"  The  United  Provinces  may  be  thought  to  be  one 
against  it.  But  the  family  of  the  Stadtholders,  whose 
authority  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  government,  has 
been  a  strong  link  of  union  between  them.     Their  phys- 
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ical  necessities,  and  the  habits  founded  upon  them,  have 
contributed  to  it.  Each  province  is  too  inconsiderable  by 
itself  to  undertake  any  thing.  An  analysis  of  their  present 
constitution  would  show,  that  they  have  many  ties  which 
would  not  exist  in  ours  ;  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  a 
proper  model  for  us. 

"  Our  own  experience  should  satisfy  us.  We  have  felt 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  out  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  inducing  the  States  to  combine  in  equal  exertions  for 
the  common  cause.  The  ill  success  of  our  last  attempt 
is  striking.  Some  have  done  a  great  deal ;  others  little, 
or  scarcely  any  thing.  The  disputes  about  boundaries, 
&c.,  testify  how  flattering  a  prospect  we  have  of  future 
tranquillity,  if  we  do  not  frame  in  time  a  confederacy 
capable  of  deciding  the  differences,  and  compelling  the 
obedience  of  the  respective  members. 

"  The  confederation,  too,  gives  the  power  of  the  purse 
too  entirely  to  the  State  legislatures.  It  should  provide 
perpetual  funds  in  the  disposal  of  Congress,  by  a  land 
tax,  poll  tax,  or  the  like.  All  imposts  upon  commerce 
ought  to  be  laid  by  Congress,  and  appropriated  to  their 
use  ;  for  without  certain  revenues,  a  government  can  have 
no  power  ;  that  power  which  holds  the  purse  strings  ab- 
solutely, must  rule.  This  seems  to  be  a  medium,  which, 
without  making  Congress  altogether  independent,  will 
tend  to  give  reality  to  its  authority. 

Another  defect  in  our  system  is,  want  of  method  and 
energy  in  the  administration.  This  has  partly  resulted 
from  the  other  defect ;  but  in  a  great  degree  from  preju- 
dice and  the  want  of  a  proper  executive.  Congress  have 
kept  the  power  too  much  in  their  own  hands,  and  have 
meddled  too  much  with  details  of  every  sort.  Congress 
is  properly  a  deliberative  corps,  and  it  forgets  itself  when 
it  attempts  to  play  the  executive.     It  is  impossible  that  a 
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body,  numerous  as  it  is,  constantly  fluctuating,  can  ever 
act  with  sufficient  decision,  or  with  system.  Two-thirds 
of  the  members,  one  half  of  the  time,  cannot  know  what 
has  gone  before  them,  or  what  connection  the  subject  in 
hand  has  to  what  has  been  transacted  on  former  occasions. 
The  members  who  have  been  more  permanent,  will  only 
give  information  that  promotes  the  sides  they  espouse,  in 
the  present  case,  and  will  as  often  mislead  as  enlighten. 
The  variety  of  business  must  distract,  and  the  proneness 
of  every  assembly  to  debate,  must  at  all  times  delay. 

"  Lately,  Congress,  convinced  of  these  inconveniences, 
have  gone  into  the  measure  of  appointing  Boards.  But 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  bad  plan.  A  single  man,  in  each 
department  of  the  administration,  would  be  greatly  pref- 
erable. It  would  give  us  a  chance  of  more  knowledge, 
more  activity,  more  responsibility,  and,  of  course,  more 
zeal  and  attention.  Boards  partake  of  a  part  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  larger  assemblies  ; — their  decisions  are 
slower,  their  energy  less,  their  responsibility  more  dif- 
fused. They  will  not  have  the  same  abilities  and  know- 
ledge as  an  administration  by  single  men.  Men  of  the 
first  pretensions  Avill  not  so j-eadily  engage  in  them,  because 
they  will  be  less  conspicuous,  of  less  importance,  have  less 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves.  The  members 
of  Boards  will  take  less  pains  to  inform  themselves,  and 
arrive  at  eminence,  because  they  have  fewer  motives  to 
do  it.  All  these  reasons  conspire  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  plan  of  vesting  the  great  executive  departments  of 
the  State  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  As  these  men  will 
be,  of  course,  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  Congress, 
we  shall  blend  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy  and  i*epub- 
lic  in  one  constitution. 

"  A  question  has  been  made,  whether  single  men  could 
be  found  to  undertake  these  offices.     I  think  they  could  ; 
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because  there  would  be  then  every  thing  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  candidates.  But  in  order  to  this,  Congress, 
by  their  manner  of  appointing  them,  and  the  hne  of  duty 
marked  out,  must  show  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  making 
these  offices,  offices  of  real  trust  and  importance. 

"  I  fear  a  little  vanity  has  stood  in  the  way  of  these 
arrangements,  as  though  they  would  lessen  the  importance 
of  Congress,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  do.  But  they 
would  have  precisely  the  same  rights  and  powers  as  here- 
tofore, happily  disencumbered  of  the  detail.  They  would 
have  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  their  ministers,  deliberate 
upon  their  plans,  originate  others  for  the  public  good, — 
only  observing  this  rule,  that  they  ought  to  consult  their 
mmisters,  and  get  all  the  information  and  advice  they 
could  from  them,  before  they  entered  into  any  new  meas- 
ures, or  made  changes  in  the  old. 

"  A  third  defect  is,  the  fluctuating  constitution  of  our 
army.  This  has  been  a  pregnant  source  of  evil ; — all  our 
military  misfortunes,  three-fourths  of  our  civil  embarrass- 
ments, are  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  The  general  has  so  fully 
enumerated  the  mischiefs,  in  a  late  letter  to  Congress,  that 
I  could  only  repeat  what  he  has  said,  and  will,  therefore, 
refer  you  to  that  letter. 

"  The  imperfect  and  unequal  provision  made  for  the 
army,  is  a  fourth  defect,  which  you  will  find  delineated  in 
the  same  letter.  Without  a  speedy  change,  the  army  must 
dissolve  ; — it  is  now  a  mob  rather  than  an  army, — without 
clothing,  without  pay,  without  provision,  without  morals, 
without  discipline.  We  begin  to  hale  the  country  for  its 
neglect  of  us ;  the  country  begins  to  hate  us  for  our  op- 
pressions of  them.  Congress  have  long  been  jealous  of 
us ;  we  have  now  lost  all  confidence  in  them,  and  give  the 
worst  construction  to  all  they  do.  Held  together  by  the 
slenderest  ties,  we  are  ripening  for  a  dissolution. 
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"  The  present  mode  of  supplying  the  army  by  State 
purchases,  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable  defects  of 
our  system.  It  is  too  precarious  a  dependence,  because 
the  States  will  never  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  our 
necessities.  Each  will  make  its  own  ease  a  primary  ob- 
ject, the  supply  of  the  army  a  secondary  one.  The  variety 
of  channels  through  which  the  business  is  transacted,  will 
multiply  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  embezzling  public  money.  From  the  popular 
spirit  on  which  most  of  the  governments  turn,  the  State 
agents  will  be  men  of  less  character  and  ability  ;  nor  will 
there  be  so  rigid  a  responsibility  among  them  as  there 
might  easily  be  among  those  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  of  course  not  so  much  diligence,  care,  or  economy. 
Very  little  of  the  money  raised  in  the  several  States  will 
go  into  the  continental  treasury,  on  pretence  that  it  is  all 
exhausted  in  providing  the  quotas  of  supplies,  and  the 
public  will  be  without  funds  for  the  other  demands  of 
government.  The  expense  will  be  ultimately  much 
greater,  and  the  advantage  much  smaller.  We  actually 
feel  the  insufficiency  of  this  plan,  and  have  reason  to 
dread,  under  it,  a  ruinous  extremity  of  want. 

"  These  are  the  principal  defects  in  the  present  system 
that  now  occur  to  me.  There  are  many  inferior  ones  in 
the  organization  of  particular  departments,  and  many 
errors  of  administration,  which  might  be  pointed  out ;  but 
the  task  would  be  troublesome  and  tedious,  and  if  we  had 
once  remedied  those  I  have  mentioned,  the  others  would 
not  be  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

"  I  shall  now  propose  the  remedies  which  appear  to  me 
applicable  to  our  circumstances,  and  necessary  to  extricate 
our  affairs  from  their  present  deplorable  situation. 

"  The  first  step  must  be  to  give  Congress  powers  com- 
petent to  the  public  exigencies.     This  may  happen  in  two 
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ways  :  one  by  resuming  and  exercising  the  discretionary 
powers  I  suppose  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  them 
for  the  safety  of  the  States,  and  resting  their  conduct  on 
the  candor  of  their  countrymen  and  the  necessity  of  the 
conjuncture  ;  the  other,  by  calling  immediately  a  con- 
vention OF  all  the   States,  with  full   authority  to 

CONCLUDE  FINALLY  UPON  A  GENERAL  CONFEDERATION,  Stating 

to  them  beforehand  explicitly  the  evils  arising  from  a  want 
of  power  in  Congress,  and  the  impossibility  of  supporting 
the  contest  on  its  present  footing,  that  the  delegates  may 
come  possessed  of  proper  sentiments,  as  well  as  proper 
authority,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  meeting.  Their  com- 
mission should  include  a  right  of  vesting  Congress  with  the 
whole  or  a  proportion  of  the  unoccupied  lands,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  reserving  the 
jurisdiction  to  the  States  by  whom  they  are  granted. 

"  The  first  plan,  I  expect,  will  be  thought  too  bold  an 
expedient  by  the  generality  of  Congress ;  and,  indeed, 
their  practice  hitherto  has  so  riveted  the  opinion  of  their 
want  of  power,  that  the  success  of  this  experiment  may 
very  well  be  doubted. 

"  I  see  no  objection  to  the  other  mode  that  has  any 
weight  in  competition  with  the  reasons  for  it.  The  con- 
vention should  assemble  the  first  of  November  next ;  the 
sooner  the  better ;  our  disorders  are  too  violent  to  admit 
of  a  common  or  lingering  remedy  The  reasons  for  which 
I  require  them  to  be  vested  with  plenipotentiary  authority 
are,  that  the  business  may  suffer  no  delay  in  the  execution, 
and  may  in  reality  come  to  effect.  A  convention  may 
agree  upon  a  confederation ;  the  States,  individually, 
hardly  ever  will.  We  must  have  one,  at  all  events,  and  a 
vigorous  one,  if  we  mean  to  succeed  in  the  contest  and 
be  happy  hereafter.  As  I  said  before,  to  engage  the 
States  to  comply  with  this  mode,  Congress  ought  to  con- 
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fess  to  ihem,  plainly  and  unanimously,  the  impracticability 
of  supporting  our  affairs  on  the  present  footing,  and  with- 
out a  solid  coercive  union.  I  ask  that  the  convention 
should  have  a  power  of  vesting  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
unoccupied  lands  in  Congress,  because  it  is  necessary  that 
body  should  have  some  property,  as  a  fund  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  finance  ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  kind  that  can 
be  given  them. 

"  The  confederation,  in  my  opinion,  should  give  Con- 
gress a  complete  sovereignty  ;  except  as  to  that  part  of 
internal  police  which  relates  to  the  rights  of  property  and 
life  among  individuals,  and  to  raising  money  by  internal 
taxes.  It  is  necessary  that  every  thing  belonging  to  this 
should  be  regulated  by  the  State  legislatures.  Congress 
should  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  that  relates  to 
war,  peace,  trade,  finance  ;  and  to  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  the  right  of  declaring  war,  of  raising 
armies,  officering,  paying  them,  directing  their  motions  in 
every  respect ;  of  equipping  fleets,  and  doing  the  same 
with  them ;  of  building  fortifications,  arsenals,  magazines, 
&c.,  &c. ;  of  making  peace  on  such  conditions  as  they 
think  proper ;  of  regulating  trade,  determining  with  what 
countries  it  shall  be  carried  on ;  granting  indulgences ; 
laying  prohibitions  on  all  the  articles  of  export  or  import ; 
imposing  duties,  granting  bounties  and  premiums  for  rais- 
ing, exporting,  or  importing ;  and  applying  to  their  own 
use  the  product  of  these  duties,  only  giving  credit  to  the 
States  on  whom  they  are  raised  in  the  general  account  of 
revenues  and  expense  ;  instituting  admiralty  courts,  &c. ; 
of  coining  money,  establishing  banks  on  such  terms,  and 
with  such  privileges,  as  they  think  proper ;  appropriating 
funds,  and  doing  whatever  else  relates  to  the  operations  of 
finance  ;  transacting  every  thing  with  foreign  nations ; 
making  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  treaties  of  com- 
merce, &c.,  <fec. 
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"  The  confederation  should  provide  certain  perpetual 
revenues,  productive  and  easy  of  collection ;  a  land  tax, 
poll  tax,  or  the  like,  which,  together  with  the  duties  on 
trade,  and  the  unlocated  lands,  would  give  Congress  a 
substantial  existence,  and  a  stable  foundation  for  their 
schemes  of  finance.  What  more  supplies  were  necessary, 
should  be  occasionally  demanded  of  the  States,  in  the 
present  mode  of  quotas. 

"  The  second  step  I  would  recommend  is,  that  Con- 
gress should  instantly  appoint  the  following  great  officers 
of  state :  A  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  a  President 
of  War ;  a  President  of  Marine  ;  a  Financier ;  a  Presi- 
dent of  Trade ;  instead  of  this  last,  a  Board  of  Trade 
may  be  preferable,  as  the  regulations  of  trade  are  slow 
and  guarded,  and  require  prudence  and  experience,  (more 
than  other  qualities,)  for  which  Boards  are  very  well 
adapted. 

"  Congress  should  choose  for  these  offices,  men  of  the 
first  abilities,  property,  and  character,  in  the  continent ; 
and  such  as  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  branches.  General  Schuyler, 
whom  you  mentioned,  would  make  an  excellent  President 
of  War ;  General  McDougall  a  very  good  President  of 
Marine ;  Mr.  Robert  Morris  would  have  many  things  in 
his  favor  for  the  department  of  Finance.  He  could,  by 
his  own  personal  influence,  give  great  weight  to  the 
measures  he  should  adopt.  I  dare  say,  men  equally  capa- 
ble may  be  found  for  the  other  departments. 

"  I  know  not  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  let  the 
Financier  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  but  he 
should  only  have  a  casting  voice  in  determining  questions 
there.  There  is  a  connection  between  trade  and  finance, 
which  ought  to  make  the  director  of  one  acquainted  with 
the  other  ;  but  the  financier  should  not  direct  the  affairs 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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of  trade,  because  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  reputation  by 
increasing  the  revenues,  he  might  adopt  measures  that 
would  depress  trade.  In  what  relates  to  finance  he  should 
be  alone. 

"  These  officers  should  have  nearly  the  same  powers 
and  functions  as  those  in  France  analogous  to  them,  and 
each  should  be  chief  in  his  department,  with  subordinate 
Boards,  composed  of  assistants,  clerks,  &c.,  to  execute  his 
orders. 

"  In  my  opinion,  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  be  of  in- 
conceivable utility  to  our  affairs ;  its  benefits  would  be 
very  speedily  felt.  It  would  give  new  life  and  energy  to 
the  operations  of  government.  Business  would  be  con- 
ducted with  despatch,  method,  and  system.  A  million  of 
abuses  now  existing  would  be  corrected,  and  judicious 
plans  would  be  formed  and  executed  for  the  public  good. 

"  Another  step  of  immediate  necessity  is,  to  recruit  the 
army  for  the  war,  or  at  least  for  three  years.  This  must 
be  done  by  a  mode  similar  to  that  which  is  practised  in 
Sweden.  There  the  inhabitants  are  thrown  into  classes 
of  sixteen,  and  when  the  sovereign  wants  men,  each  of 
these  classes  must  furnish  one.  They  raise  a  fixed  sum  of 
money,  and  if  one  of  the  class  is  willing  to  become  a 
soldier,  he  receives  the  money  and  ofiers  himself  a  volun- 
teer ;  if  none  is  found  to  do  this,  a  draft  is  made,  and  he 
on  whom  the  lot  falls,  receives  the  money,  and  is  obliged 
to  serve.  The  minds  of  the  people  are  prepared  for  a  thing 
of  this  kind  ;  the  heavy  bounties  they  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  for  men  to  serve  a  few  months,  must  have  disgusted 
them  with  this  mode,  and  made  them  desirous  of  another, 
that  will,  once  for  all,  answer  the  public  purposes,  and 
obviate  a  repetition  of  the  demand.  It  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  attempted  ;  and  Congress  should  frame  a  general 
plan,  and  press  the  execution  upon  the  States.     When  the 
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confederation  comes  to  be  framed,  it  ought  to  provide  for 
this,  by  a  fundamental  law  ;  and  hereafter  there  would  be 
no  doubt  of  the  success.  But  we  cannot  now  wait  for 
this :  we  want  to  replace  the  men  whose  times  of  service 
will  expire  the  first  of  January  ;  for  then,  without  this,  we 
shall  have  no  army  remaining,  and  the  enemy  may  do 
what  they  please.  The  general,  in  his  letter  already 
quoted,  has  assigned  the  most  substantial  reasons  for  pay- 
ing immediate  attention  to  this  point. 

"  Congress  should  endeavor,  both  upon  their  credit  in 
Europe,  and  by  every  possible  exertion  in  this  country,  to 
provide  clothing  for  their  officers,  and  should  abohsh  the 
whole  system  of  State  supplies.  The  making  good  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  all  other  compensations 
to  the  army,  should  be  immediately  taken  up  by  Congress, 
and  not  left  to  the  States  ;  if  they  would  have  the  accounts 
of  depreciation  liquidated,  and  governmental  certificates 
given  for  what  is  due,  in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  to  specie, 
it  would  give  satisfaction,  appointing  pei'iodical  settlements 
for  future  depreciation. 

"  The  placing  the  officers  upon  half-pay,  during  life, 
would  be  a  great  stroke  of  policy,  and  would  give  Con- 
gres  a  stronger  tie  upon  them  than  any  thing  else  they 
can  do.  No  man,  that  reflects  a  moment,  but  will  prefer 
a  permanent  provision  of  this  kind,  to  any  temporary 
compensation  ;  nor  is  it  opposed  to  economy ;  the  differ- 
ence between  this,  and  what  has  been  already  done,  will 
be  insignificant.  The  benefit  of  it  to  the  widows,  should 
be  confined  to  those  whose  husbands  die  during  the  war. 
As  to  the  survivors,  not  more  than  one-half,  on  the  usual 
calculation  of  men's  lives,  will  exceed  the  seven  years  for 
which  the  half-pay  is  already  established.  Besides  this, 
whatever  may  be  the  visionary  speculations  of  some  men 
at  this  time,  we  shall  find  it  indispensable,  after  the  war. 
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to  keep  on  foot  a  considerable  body  of  troops  ;  and  all  the 
officers  retained  for  this  purpose,  must  be  deducted  out  of 
the  half-pay  list.  If  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  calcu- 
late the  expense  on  these  principles,  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  find  the  addition  of  expense  from  the  establishment 
proposed,  by  no  means  a  national  object. 

"  The  advantages  of  securing  the  attachment  of  the 
army  to  Congress,  and  binding  them  to  the  service,  by 
substantial  ties,  are  immense. 

"  We  should,  then,  have  discipline  ;  an  army  in  reality, 
as  well  as  in  name.  Congress  would  then  have  a  solid 
basis  of  authority  and  consequence  ;  for  with  me  it  is  an 
axiom,  that  in  our  constitution  an  army  is  essential  to  the 
American  union. 

"  The  providing  of  supplies,  is  the  pivot  of  every  thing 
else  ;  (though  a  well  constituted  army  would  not,  in  a 
small  degree,  conduce  to  this,  by  giving  consistency  and 
weight  to  government,)  there  are  four  ways,  all  which 
must  be  united, — a  foreign  loan, — heavy  pecuniary  taxes, 
— a  tax  in  kind, — a  bank  founded  on  public  and  private 
credit. 

"  As  to  a  foreign  loan,  I  dare  say.  Congress  are  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  obtain  it.  The  most  effectual 
way  will  be,  to  tell  France  that  without  it,  we  must  make 
terms  with  Great  Britain.  This  must  be  done  with  plain- 
ness and  firmness,  but  with  respect  and  without  petulance  ; 
not  as  a  menace,  but  as  a  candid  declaration  of  our  cir- 
cumstances. We  need  not  fear  to  be  deserted  by  France  ; 
her  interest  and  honor  are  too  deeply  involved  in  our  fate  ; 
and  she  can  make  no  possible  compromise.  She  can  assist 
us,  if  she  is  convinced  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  either  by 
lending  us,  herself,  or  by  becoming  our  surety,  or  by  in- 
fluencing Spain.  It  has  been  to  me  astonishing,  how  any 
man  could  have  doubted,  at  any  period  of  our  affairs,  of 
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the  necessity  of  a  foreign  loan.  It  was  self-evident  that 
we  had  not  a  fund  of  wealth  in  this  country,  capable  of 
affording  revenues  equal  to  the  expenses.  We  must,  then, 
create  artificial  revenues,  or  borrow ;  the  first  was  done, 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  expedient 
could  not  last,  and  we  should  have  provided  in  time  for 
its  failure. 

"  Here  was  an  error  of  Congress.  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  measures  were  not  taken  in  earnest  early 
enough  to  procure  a  loan  abroad :  I  give  you  my  honor, 
that  from  our  first  outset,  I  thought  as  I  do  now  ;  and 
wished  for  a  foreign  loan,  not  only  because  I  foresaw  it 
would  be  essential,  but  because  I  considered  it  a  tie  upon 
the  nation  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  as  a  mean  to 
prop  our  cause  in  Europe. 

"  Concerning  the  necessity  of  heavy  pecuniary  taxes, 
I  need  say  nothing,  as  it  is  a  point  in  which  every  body  is 
agreed  ;  nor  is  there  any  danger,  that  the  product  of  any 
taxes  raised  in  this  way,  will  overburthen  the  people,  or 
exceed  the  wants  of  the  public.  Indeed,  if  all  the  paper 
in  circulation  were  drawn  annually  into  the  treasury,  it 
would  neither  do  one  nor  the  other. 

"  As  to  a  tax  in  kind,  the  necessity  of  it  results  from 
this  principle, — that  the  money  in  circulation  is  not  a  sufli- 
cient  representative  of  the  productions  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  no  revenues  raised  from  it,  as  a  medium, 
can  be  a  competent  representative  of  that  part  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  which  it  is  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  public.  The  public,  therefore,  to 
obtain  its  due,  or  satisfy  its  just  demands  or  its  wants,  must 
call  for  a  part  of  these  products  themselves.  This  is  done 
in  all  those  countries  which  are  not  commercial ;  in 
Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &;c.,  and  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  our  case. 
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"  Congress,  in  calling  for  specific  supplies,  seem  to  have 
had  this  in  view  ;  but  their  intention  has  not  been  answered. 
The  States,  in  general,  have  undertaken  to  furnish  the 
supplies  by  purchase, — a  mode,  as  I  have  observed,  at- 
tended with  every  inconvenience,  and  subverting  the 
principle  on  which  the  supplies  were  demanded, — the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  circulating  medium,  as  a  representative 
for  the  labor  and  commodities  of  the  country.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary,  that  Congress  should  be  more  explicit ; 
should  form  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  a  tax  in  kind,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  States,  as  a  measure  of  absolute 
necessity. 

"  The  general  idea  I  have  of  a  plan  is,  that  a  respect- 
able man  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  in  each  county 
to  collect  the  taxes,  and  form  magazines ;  that  Congress 
should  have  in  each  State  an  officer  to  superintend  the 
whole,  and  that  the  State  collectors  should  be  subordinate 
and  responsible  to  them.  This  continental  superintendent 
might  be  subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the  quarter- 
master-general, or  not,  as  might  be  deemed  best ;  but  if 
not  subject  to  him,  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  monthly 
returns  to  the  President  at  War,  who  should  instruct  him 
what  proportion  to  deliver  to  the  quartermaster-general. 
It  may  be  necessary,  that  the  superintendents  should  some- 
times have  power  to  dispose  of  the  articles  in  their  pos- 
session, on  public  account ;  for  it  would  happen,  that  the 
contributions,  in  places  remote  from  the  army,  could  not 
be  transported  to  the  theatre  of  operations  without  too 
great  expense  ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  eligible  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  purchase  with  the  money  so  raised  in 
the  counties  near  the  immediate  scene  of  war. 

"  I  know  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  this 
plan, — its  tendency  to  discourage  industry  and  the  like  ; 
but  necessity  calls  for  it ;  we  cannot  proceed  without,  and 
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less  evils  must  give  place  to  greater.  It  is,  besides,  prac- 
tised with  success  in  other  countries,  and  why  not  in  this  ? 
It  may  be  said,  the  examples  cited  are  from  nations  under 
despotic  governments,  and  that  the  same  would  not  be 
practicable  with  us  ;  but  I  contend,  where  the  public  good 
is  evidently  the  object,  more  may  be  effected  in  govern- 
ments like  ours,  than  in  any  other.  It  has  been  a  constant 
remark,  that  free  countries  have  ever  paid  the  heaviest 
taxes  ;  the  obedience  of  a  free  people  to  general  laws, 
however  hard  they  bear,  is  ever  more  perfect  than  that 
of  slaves  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  prince.  To  this,  it 
may  be  added,  that  Sweden  was  always  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  is  so  now,  in  a  great  degree,  notwithstanding 
the  late  revolution. 

"  How  far  it  may  be  practicable  to  erect  a  bank  on  the 
joint  credit  of  the  public,  and  of  individuals,  can  only  be 
certainly  determined  by  the  experiment ;  but  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  the  experiment  ought  to  be  fully  tried. 
When  I  saw  the  subscriptions  going  on  to  the  bank  estab- 
lished for  supplying  the  army,  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  only 
the  embryo  of  a  more  permanent  and  extensive  establish- 
ment. But  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  conducted  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  a  bank.  The  directors  of  it  are  purchasing  with 
their  stock,  instead  of  bank  notes  as  I  expected ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  must  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  subscrip- 
tion of  a  particular  sum  of  money,  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

"  Paper  credit  never  was  long  supported  in  any  coun- 
try, on  a  national  scale,  where  it  was  not  founded  on  the 
joint  basis  of  public  and  private  credit.  An  attempt  to 
establish  it  on  public  credit  alone,  in  France,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Law,  nearly  ruined  the  kingdom.  We 
have  seen  the  effects  of  it  in  America  ;  and  every  succes- 
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sive  experiment  proves  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  Our 
new  money  is  depreciating  ahnost  as  fast  as  the  old,  though 
it  has,  in  some  States,  as  real  funds  as  paper  money  ever 
had.  The  reason  is,  that  the  moneyed  men  have  not  an 
immediate  interest  to  uphold  its  credit.  They  may  even, 
in  many  ways,  find  it  their  interest  to  undermine  it.  The 
only  certain  manner  to  obtain  a  permanent  paper  credit, 
is  to  engage  the  moneyed  interest  immediately  in  it,  by 
making  them  contribute  the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock, 
and  giving  them  the  whole  or  part  of  the  profits. 

"  The  invention  of  banks,  on  the  modern  principle, 
originated  in  Venice.  There,  the  public,  and  a  company 
of  moneyed  men,  are  mutually  concerned.  The  Bank  of 
England  unites  public  authority  and  faith,  with  private 
credit ;  and  hence  we  see  what  a  vast  fabric  of  paper 
credit  is  raised  on  a  visionary  basis.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this,  England  would  never  have  found  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  on  her  wars  ;  but  with  the  help  of  this,  she  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  wonders.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  is  on  a 
similar  foundation. 

"  And  why  cannot  we  have  an  American  bank  ?  Are 
our  moneyed  men  less  enlightened  to  their  own  interest, 
or  less  enterprising  in  the  pursuit  1  I  believe  the  fault  is 
in  government,  which  does  not  exertitself  to  engage  them 
in  such  a  scheme.  It  is  true,  the  individuals  in  America 
are  not  very  rich  ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  their  insti- 
tuting a  bank  ;  it  would  only  prevent  its  being  done  with 
such  ample  funds  as  in  other  countries.  Have  they  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  government,  and  in  the  issue 
of  the  cause  1  Let  the  government  endeavor  to  inspire 
that  confidence,  by  adopting  the  measures  I  have  recom- 
mended, or  others  equivalent  to  them.  Let  it  exert  itself 
to  procure  a  solid  confederation, — to  establish  a  good  plan 
of  executive  administration, — to  form  a  permanent  military 
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force, — to  obtain,  at  all  events,  a  foreign  loan.  If  these 
things  were  in  a  train  of  vigorous  execution,  it  would  give 
a  new  spring  to  our  affairs ;  government  would  recover 
its  respectability,  and  individuals  would  renounce  their 
diffidence. 

"  The  object  I  should  propose  to  myself,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  a  bank,  would  be  an  auxiliary  mode  of  sup- 
plies ;  for  which  purpose  contracts  should  be  made  between 
government  and  the  bank,  on  terms  liberal  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  latter.  Every  thing  should  be  done,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  encourage  the  bank  ;  after  it  gets  well 
established,  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  government 
may  make  the  best  terms  it  can  for  itself. 

"  The  first  step  to  establishing  the  bank,  will  be  to 
engage  a  number  of  moneyed  men  of  influence  to  relish 
the  project,  and  make  it  a  business.  The  subscribers  to 
that  lately  established,  are  the  fittest  persons  that  can  be 
found  ;  and  their  plan  may  be  interwoven. 

"  The  outlines  of  my  plan  would  be  to  open  subscrip- 
tions, in  all  the  States,  for  the  stock,  which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  one  million  of  pounds.  Real  property,  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  specie,  should  be  deemed  good  stock  ;  but 
at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  subscription  should  be  in 
specie  or  plate.  There  should  be  one  great  company,  in 
three  divisions  ;  in  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  and  at  Boston  ; 
or  two,  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  The  bank  should 
have  a  right  to  issue  bank  notes,  bearing  two  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  whole  of  their  stock  ;  but  not  to  exceed  it. 
These  notes  may  be  payable  every  three  months,  or 
oftener  ;  and  the  faith  of  government  must  be  pledged 
for  the  support  of  the  bank.  It  must,  therefore,  have  a 
right,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  its  operations  ;  and 
must  appoint  inspectors  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  bank  may  consist  in  this :  in 
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the  profits  of  the  contracts  made  with  government,  which 
should  bear  interest,  to  be  annually  paid  in  specie  ;  in  the 
loan  of  money  at  interest,  say  six  per  cent. ;  in  purchas- 
ing lives  by  annuities,  as  practised  in  England,  &c.  The 
benefit  resulting  to  the  company  is  evident,  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  they  may  employ  in  circulation  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  they  have  specie  in  stock,  on  the 
credit  of  the  real  property  which  they  will-  b^ye  in  other 
use.  This  money  will  be  employed,  either  in  fulfilling 
their  contracts  with  the  public,  by  which,  also,  they  will 
gain  a  profit,  or  in  loans,  at  an  advantageous  interest,  or 
in  annuities. 

"  The  bank  may  be  allowed  to  purchase  plate  and  bul- 
lion, and  coin  money,  allowing  government  a  part  of  the 
profit. 

"  I  make  the  bank  notes  bear  interest,  to  obtain  a 
readier  currency,  and  to  induce  the  holders  to  prefer  them 
to  specie,  to  prevent  too  great  a  run  upon  the  bank,  at 
any  time,  beyond  its  ability  to  pay. 

"  If  government  can  obtain  a  foreign  loan,  it  should 
lend  to  the  bank,  on  easy  terms,  to  extend  its  influence, 
and  facilitate  a  compliance  with  its  engagements.  If  gov- 
ernment could  engage  the  States  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
in  specie,  to  be  deposited  in  bank,  in  the  same  manner,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence.  If  government 
could  prevail  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  to  make  a 
contribution  in  plate,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  be  a 
master  stroke.  Things  of  this  kind  sometimes  succeed  in 
popular  contests  ;  and  if  undertaken  with  address,  I  should 
not  despair  of  its  success  ;  but  I  should  not  be  sanguine. 

"  The  bank  may  be  instituted  for  a  term  of  years,  by 
way  of  trial ;  and  the  particular  privilege  of  coining 
money  be  for  a  term  still  shorter. 

"  A  temporary  transfer  of  it  to  a  particular  company 
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can  have  no  inconvenience,  as  the  government  are  in  no 
condition  to  improve  this  resource  ;  nor  could  it,  in  our 
circumstances,  be  an  object  to  it ;  though  with  the  industry 
of  a  knot  of  individuals,  it  might  be  a  valuable  one  to 
them. 

"  A  bank  of  this  kind,  even  in  its  commencement, 
would  answer  the  most  valuable  purposes  to  government, 
and  to  the  proprietors ;  in  its  progress,  the  advantages 
will  exceed  calculation.  It  will  promote  commerce,  by 
furnishing  a  more  extensive  medium,  which  we  greatly 
want,  in  our  circumstances.  I  mean  a  more  extensive, 
valuable  medium.  We  have  an  enormous  nominal  one  at 
this  time  ;  but  it  is  only  a  name. 

"  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  things,  in  this  country, 
we  can  hardly  draw  inferences,  from  what  has  happened 
in  others  ;  otherwise  I  should  be  certain  of  the  success  of 
this  scheme  ;  but  I  think  it  has  enough  in  its  favor  to  be 
worthy  of  trial. 

"  I  have  only  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  different  sub- 
jects I  have  introduced.  Should  the  plans  recommended 
come  into  contemplation  in  earnest,  and  you  desire  my 
farther  thoughts,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  more  form 
and  particularity. 

"  I  am  persuaded  a  solid  confederation,  a  permanent 
army,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  subsisting  it,  would  give  us 
treble  consideration  in  Europe,  and  produce  a  peace  this 
winter. 

"  If  a  convention  is  called,  the  minds  of  all  the  States 
and  the  people  ought  to  be  prepared  to  receive  its  deter- 
minations by  sensible  and  popular  writings,  which  should 
conform  to  the  views  of  Congress.  There  are  epochs  in 
human  affairs,  when  novelty  even  is  useful.  If  a  general 
opinion  prevails  that  the  old  way  is  bad,  whether  true  or 
false,  and  this  obstructs  or  relaxes  the   operations  of  the 
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public  service,  a  change  is  necessary  if  it  be  but  for  the 
sake  of  change.  This  is  exactly  the  case  now.  'Tis  an 
universal  sentiment  that  our  present  system  is  a  bad  one, 
and  that  things  do  not  go  right  on  this  account.  The 
measure  of  a  convention  would  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  and  give  a  new  direction  to  their  passions,  which 
may  be  improved  in  carrying  points  of  substantial  utility. 
The  Eastern  States  have  already  pointed  out  this  mode  to 
Congress  :  they  ought  to  take  the  hint,  and  anticipate  the 
others. 

"  And  in  future,  my  dear  sir,  two  things  let  me  recom- 
mend, as  fundamental  rules  for  the  conduct  of  Congress  : 
to  attach  the  army  to  them  by  every  motive, — to  maintain 
an  authority,  (not  domineering,)  in  all  their  measures  with 
the  States.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  has 
more  influence  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Men  are 
governed  by  opinion  :  this  opinion  is  as  much  influenced 
by  appearances  as  by  realities.  If  a  government  appears 
to  be  confident  of  its  own  powers,  it  is  the  surest  way  to 
inspire  the  same  confidence  in  others.  If  it  is  diffident,  it 
may  be  certain  there  will  be  a  still  greater  diffidence  in 
others,  and  that  its  authority  will  not  only  be  distrusted, 
controverted,  but  contemned. 

"  I  wish,  too.  Congress  would  always  consider,  that  a 
kindness  consists  as  much  in  the  manner  as  in  the  thing. 
The  best  things,  done  hesitatingly,  and  with  an  ill  grace, 
lose  their  effect,  and  produce  disgust  rather  than  satisfac- 
tion or  gratitude.  In  what  Congress  have  at  any  tune 
done  for  the  army,  they  have  commonly  been  too  late. 
They  have  seemed  to  yield  to  importunity,  rather  than  to 
sentiments  of  justice,  or  to  a  regard  to  the  accommodation 
of  their  troops.  An  attention  to  this  idea  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  it  may  be  thought.  I,  who  have  seen  all 
ihe  workings  and  progress  of  the  present  discontents,  am 
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convinced  that  a  want  of  this  has  not  been  among  the 
most  inconsiderable  causes. 

"  You  will  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  this  letter  is  hastily 
written,  and  with  a  confidential  freedom,  not  as  to  a  mem-j 
ber  of  Congress,  whose  feelings  may  be  sore  at  the  pre- 
vailins;  clamor ;  but  as  to  a  friend,  who  is  in  a  situation  to 
remedy  public  disorders, — who  wishes  for  nothing  so  much 
as  truth,  and  who  is  desirous  for  information,  even  from 
those  less  capable  of  judging  than  himself.  1  have  not 
even  time  to  correct  and  copy,  and  only  enough  to  add, 
that  I  am,  very  truly  and  affectionately,  dear  sir,"  &c. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Hamilton  proposed  that  the 
convention,  to  carry  into  effect  his  views,  should  meet 
within  two  months,  "  authorized  to  conclude  finally  on  a 
general  confederation."  There  is  little  doubt,  had  Con- 
gress avowed  their  inability  to  carry  on  the  war  advan- 
tageously without  such  a  measure,  appealing  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  exert  their  sovereignty  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  vigorous  government,  the  appeal 
would  have  been  successful. 

What  the  benefits  of  such  a  result,  then  accomplished, 
might  have  been  to  this  country,  a  retrospect  of  the  thirty 
years  that  followed  would  amply  show. 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  within  a  few  months,  Ham- 
ilton anticipated  as  a  certain  consequence.  Released 
from  the  pressure  of  war,  with  a  small  national  debt — 
with  burdens  so  light  as  not  to  be  felt, — with  no  motives 
to  fetter  industry  in  its  competition  with  the  European 
world, — their  new  institutions,  during  a  profound  peace, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  men  who  had  won  their  liberty, 
conformed  to  their  new  condition,  and  consolidated  by  a 
happy  harmony,  before  the  revolution  of  France  shook 
the  world  with  the  evil  influences  of  its  mad  philosophy, — 
become  too  formidable  to  be  lightly  insulted  or  injured  by 
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belligerent  nations, — in  a  firm  neutrality  gaining  power 
and  respect  to  their  expanding  empire, — their  honor  saved 
and  morals  elevated, — these  were  some  of  the  blessings 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  have  derived 
from  this  early  organization  of  an  efficient  government. 
Hamilton  was  indeed  before  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  people,  to  promote  whose  welfare  his  life  was  de- 
voted, were  doomed  to  suffer  long  and  much  more  before 
his  counsels  were  adopted.  When  the  power  of  the 
Union  was  least,  the  jealousy  of  it  was  greatest ;  and  it 
was  objected  to  Hamilton  then,  as  it  has  been  since,  that 
he  regarded  with  too  little  confidence  a  system  merely 
federative  and  advisory,  and  that  he  would  have  resorted 
to  violent  measures  to  supply  the  remedy.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  his  progressive  opinions  and  acts  will  show 
that  nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  An  attempt  the  most 
false  and  flagrant  had  been  made  on  this  ground  to  excite 
distrust  towards  him.  It  was  detected,  defied  and  ex- 
posed, in  lofty  terms  of  conscious  purity.  The  maligner, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  the  partisan  of  Gates,  and  a 
scoffer  at  Washington.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  recent  convention  at  Boston 
were' submitted  by  Governor  Clinton  to  the  legislature  of 
New  York.  "  Our  embarrassments  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,"  he  declared,  "  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a 
defect  of  power  in  those  who  ought  to  exercise  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  ;  for  while  Congress  only  recommend,  and  the 
different  States  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  the  re- 
commendation, we  cannot  expect  a  union  of  force  or 
council."  He  wished  a  completion  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. Schuyler,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate,  to  whom  these  proceedings  were  referred,  re 
ported  an  ansAver,  which  was  accepted  by  the  legislature 

*  Dr.  Gordon. — Appendix,  F. 
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on  the  ninth  of  September.  "  We  peixeive,"  it  stated, 
"  the  defects  in  the  present  system,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
supreme  and  coercive  power  in  the  government  of  these 
States,  and  are  persuaded  that,  unless  Congress  are  au- 
thorized to  direct  uncontrollably  the  operations  of  war, 
and  enabled  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  their  requisi- 
tions, the  common  force  can  never  be  properly  united." 

Want  of  power  in  the  government  was  the  great  de- 
fect, and  Schuyler  wrote  to  Hamilton  the  next  day : 
"  Some  here  are  for  appointing  a  Dictator,  with  a  Vice 
Dictator  in  each  State,  invested  with  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred formerly  by  the  Roman  people  on  theirs."  "  I 
made  great  interest  to  be  left  out  of  the  delegation,  and 
obtained  it,  though  with  much  difficulty ;  General  McDou- 
gall  is  appointed  in  my  stead." 

A  few  days  after  Schuyler  again  wrote  to  him :  "  A  spirit 
favorable  to  the  common  cause  has  pervaded  almost  both 
Houses.  They  begin  to  talk  of  a  Dictator  and  Vice  Dic- 
tators, as  if  it  was  a  thing  that  was  already  determined 
on.  To  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Hartford,  I  believe 
I  shall  be  sent,  with  instructions  to  propose  that  a  Dictator 
should  be  appointed."  "  This  mad  project,"  as  Hamilton 
pronounced  it,  met  his  instant  reprobation.  He  discour- 
aged it  in  the  most  earnest  manner.  Governor  Clinton 
also  opposed  it.  The  project  was  abandoned.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  assembly  were  not  concurred  in,  but  a  joint 
resolution,  proposed  in  the  Senate,  passed,  of  abundant 
force.  The  delegates  were  authorized  "  to  propose  and 
agree  in  the  convention  to  all  such  measures  as  shall  ap- 
pear calculated  to  give  a  vigor  to  the  governing  powers, 
equal  to  the  present  crisis."  Schuyler,  Hobert  and  Ben- 
son, were  appointed  commissioners  to  Hartford. 

The  legislature  did  not  stop  here.  In  lieu  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dictators,  a  violent  substitute  was  proposed. 
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The  delegates  to  the  convention  were  instructed  "  to  pro- 
pose and  agree,  that  Congress  during  the  present  war,  or 
until  a  perpetual  confederation  shall  be  completed,  should 
be  explicitly  authorized  and  empowered  to  exercise  every 
power  which  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war,"  and,  that  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  them,  that  any  State  is  deficient  in  its  contribu- 
tions, they  should  "  direct  the  commander-in-chief  with- 
out delay  to  march  the  army,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may 
be  requisite,  into  such  State,  and,  by  military  force,  com- 
pel it  to  furnish  its  deficiency."  The  only  proviso  was, 
that  this  grant  of  unlimited  power  should  be  concurred  in 
by  the  four  Eastern  States.  This  resolution  passed  by 
an  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature,  the  last  day  of  its 
session. 

New  York  was  now  suffering  in  every  nerve.  Her 
seaport  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  her  supplies  ex- 
hausted by  the  demands  of  the  army,  her  northern  fron- 
tier again  desolated  by  incursions  from  Canada. 

Rash  as  this  proposal  was,  it  was  only  to  carry  into 
effect  upon  a  more  extended  scale  a  recent  precedent  of 
an  important  State.  A  few  months  previous,  martial  law 
was  proclaimed  in  Pennsylvania,  to  enable  the  State  offi- 
cers to  procure  supplies  for  the  army,  and  to  expel  stran- 
gers from  Philadelphia. 

The  time  was  fruitful  in  harsh  and  lax  expedients. 
Madison,  recently  elected  to  Congress  by  Virginia,  pro- 
posed,* that  the  requisite  supplies  for  the  army,  having 
been  proportioned  as  accurately  as  practicable,  "  be  im- 
pressed with  vigor  and  impartiality,  and  paid  for  in  certifi- 
cates not  transferable,  redeemable  at  some  period  subse- 
quent to  the  war,  and  bearing  an  intermediate  interest." 
The  advantages  promised  were — an  anticipation  "  of  the 

*  Madison  to  Jones,  1780.     Madison^s  Debates,  i.  55. 
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future  revenues  of  peace,"  the  "  compelling  the  people  to 
lend  the  public  their  commodities,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
permanent  resource  by  which  the  war  might  be  supported 
as  long  as  the  earth  should  yield  its  increase."  It  was  tv 
be  a  permanent  system  of  impress — of  forced  loans — 
which,  as  a  temporary  and  occasional  resort,  Hamilton 
had  recently  condemned,  as  "  violent,  unequal,  oppressive, 
and  odious." 

Vol.  II.— 8 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

During  this  period,  hostilities  had  been  resumed  in  South 
Carohna.  A  reinforcement,  composed  of  the  troops  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  with  a  small  body  of  artillery, 
under  the  veteran  De  Kalb,  delayed  and  divided  for 
want  of  subsistence,  moved  on  in  small  detachments, 
collecting  and  grinding  corn,  as  they  proceeded,  for 
their  daily  food,*  through  upper  North  Carolina.  At  a 
ford  on  the  Deep  River,  not  far  from  Guilford  Court 
House,  his  troops  reunited  early  in  July,  pointing  their 
course  to  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  Yadkin.  The 
militia  of  North  Carolina,  under  Caswell,  preceding  him 
by  a  more  southern  route,  were  beyond  the  Pedee  on  the 
road  to  Camden. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  Hamilton,  in  the  name  of 
Washington,  addressed  Gates,  who  had  retired  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Virginia,  the  inquiry,  whether  his  private  affairs 
would  permit  him  to  take  the  field  ;  and  if  so,  when  he 
would  be  at  camp  ?  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was,  in 
the  general  disposition  of  the  army  for  the  opening  cam- 
paign, to  indicate  his  command. 

Official  advices  being  received  of  the  fall  of  Charleston 
and  of  the  capture  of  Lincoln,  Washington  contemplated 
Greene  as  his  successor.     But  Congress,  by  a  unanimous 

*  Marshall,  i,  341. 
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vote  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  elected  Gates  to  this  im- 
portant station.  Full  powers  were  given  to  him  to  call  on 
the  Southern  States  for  troops  and  supplies,  and  to  appoint 
all  the  staff  officers  necessary  to  organize  an  army. 

Great  hopes  were  indulged  by  those  ignorant  of  this 
officer,  that  his  military  genius  would  retrieve  what  had 
been  lost.  "  Our  affiiirs  to  the  southward  look  blue,"  is 
the  language  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War.  "  So 
they  did  when  you  took  the  command  before  the  Bur- 
goynade.  I  can  only  now  say,  '  Go  and  do  likewise.' "  * 
General  Lee,  with  a  more  just  measure  of  his  abilities, 
pressing  him  by  the  hand,  as  they  parted,  bade  him  bear 
in  mind,  that  "  the  laurels  of  the  North  must  not  be  ex- 
changed for  the  willow  of  the  South."  f 

This  command  was  conferred  by  Congress  without 
consulting  Washington,  an  act  which  confirmed  intima- 
tions of  the  revival  of  the  cabal  against  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  General  Sullivan  wrote  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  stating  thg^  "the  faction  raised 
.against  him  in  seventy-seven  was  not  yet  destroyed. 
The  members  are  waiting  to  collect  strength,  and  seize 
some  favorable  moment  to  appear  in  force.  I  speak  not 
from  conjecture,  but  certain  knoAvledge.  Their  plan  is, 
to  take  every  method  of  proving  the  danger  from  a  com- 
mander who  enjoys  the  full  and  unlimited  confidence  of 
his  army,  and  alarm  the  people  with  imaginary  evils; 
nay,  they  will  endeavor  to  convert  your  virtues  into  ar- 
rows, with  which  they  will  seek  to  torment  you.  The 
next  step  is,  to  persuade  Congress  that  the  military  power 
of  America  should  be  placed  in  three  or  four  diffi^rent 
hands  ;  each  having  a  diflferent  quarter  of  the  continent 
assigned  him,  each  commander  to  answer  to   Congress 

*  Richard  Peters  to  Gates,  June  15,  1780. 
f  Lee's  Southern  War,  i.  224 — note. 
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only  for  his  conduct.  This,  they  say,  will  prevent  an  as- 
piring commander  from  enslaving  his  country,  and  put  it 
in  the  power  of  Congress,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
commanders,  to  punish  the  attempt.  This  is  a  refinement 
in  politics,  and  an  improvement  on  public  virtue,  which 
Greece  or  Rome  could  never  boast."  He  cautioned 
Washington  to  be  on  his  guard,  "  Appearances  may  de- 
ceive even  an  angel.  Could  you  have  believed,  four  years 
since,  that  those  adulators,  those  persons  so  tenderly  and 
so  friendly  used,  as  were  Gates,  Mifflin,  Reed  and  Tudor, 
would  become  your  secret  and  bitter,  though  unprovoked, 
enemies  ?  If  we  view  them  now,  we  cannot  help  lament- 
ing the  want  of  sincerity  in  mankind." 

"  I  am  very  confident,"  General  Greene  wrote  in 
camp,*  "  that  there  is  party  business  going  on  again,  and, 
as  MiflSin  is  connected  with  it,  I  doubt  not  its  being  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  scheme.  The  measure  now  taking,  is,  to 
be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  every  opening,  which 
the  distresses  of  the  army  may  introduce.  I  wish  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  measures  strongly  indicate  such  a  dispo- 
sition." Soon  after,t  he  writes  from  Philadelphia :  As  to 
*'  a  new  army  plan,  which,"  he  says,  would  starve  and 
disband  the  army  in  a  fortnight.  "  General  Schuyler  and 
others  consider  it  a  plan  of  Mifflin's  to  injure  your  excel- 
lency's operations.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  the  re- 
ality of  what  I  suggested  to  you  before  I  came  away." 
"  Mifflin  has  got  the  Massachusetts  delegates  into  his  house 
in  town,  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and,  it  is  said,  with  a 
view  of  strengthening  himself  in  that  quarter.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  has  a  scheme  in  concert  with  others.  Public 
business  is  in  a  wretched  train." 

The  rising  influence  of  this  cabal  had  been  seen  in  the 
menaced  suspension  of  Greene,  looking  beyond  him  to  the 

*  Washington's  Wi-itings,  vi.  492.  f  March  28.  1780. 
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commander-in-chief.  This  was  principally  shown  in  the 
discussions  on  the  recent  appointment  of  the  committee  of 
co-operation,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  and  its 
numbers.  La  Luzerne,  in  a  despatch  to  Vergennes, 
states :  "  A  committee  of  three  was  proposed.  Warm 
debates  ensued.  It  was  said,  that  this  would  be  putting 
too  much  power  in  a  few  hands,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  commander-in-chief;  that  his  influence  was  already 
too  great ;  that  even  his  virtues  afforded  motives  for 
alarm  ;  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  joined  to  the 
kind  of  dictatorship  already  confided  to  him,  put  Congress 
and  the  United  States  at  his  mercy  ;  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  expose  a  man  of  the  highest  virtues  to  such 
temptations.  It  was  then  proposed,  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  one  member  from  each  State.  This 
proposition  failed,  on  the  ground  that  the  operations  of  so 
large  a  number  would  be  subject  to  all  the  delays  which 
had  been  complained  of  in  Congress.  After  a  long  and 
animated  debate,  the  motion  for  a  committee  of  three 
prevailed."  *  Its  powers,  it  has  been  seen,  were  much 
circumscribed. 

Gates  hastened  to  the  camp  of  De  Kalb,  was  received 
with  loud  gratulations,  and  assumed  the  command  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  Two  days  after,  without  time  to 
gather  information,  and  cautioned  not  to  proceed  by  a 
direct  road,  he  moved  by  the  nearest  route  toward  the 
advanced  post  of  the  British  on  Lynch's  Creek.  "  The 
motives  assigned  by  him  were,  the  necessity  of  uniting 
with  Caswell,  the  danger  of  dispiriting  the  troops  and  in- 
timidating the  people  "  by  pursuing  an  indirect  route,  and 
assurances  of  supplies  to  overtake  him.f  Colonel  Otho 
H.  Williams,  of  Maryland,  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Hamilton 
of  their  "  long  march  in  a  barren  country,  with  very  little 
*  Washington's  Writings,  vii.  15 — note.  f  Marshall,  i.  342. 
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other  subsistence  than  a  short  allowance  of  fresh  beef, 
green  corn,  apples  and  peaches." 

After  effecting  a  junction  with  Caswell  and  the  brave 
Porterfield  with  his  small  body  of  Virginians,  Gates 
reached  Clermont,  a  short  distance  north  of  Camden,  at 
which  place  Lord  Rawdon  was.  This  officer  had,  on  the 
first  of  the  previous  month,  signalized  his  command  by  an 
act  of  extreme  severity.  The  policy  of  the  British  com- 
manders, first  granting  paroles  as  prisoners,  or  protections 
as  British  subjects  *  to  the  subjugated  people  of  South 
Carolina,  was  successful.  A  general  submission  followed, 
and  an  unusual  calm.  Misled  by  this  quiet,  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  the  inhabitants  would  give  active  aid  in  ex- 
tending the  conquests  to  the  adjacent  States.  A  procla- 
mation soon  after  appeared,  revoking  the  paroles,  and 
calling  "  upon  the  holders  of  them  to  resume  the  charac- 
ter of  British  subjects,  and  to  take  part  in  the  military 
operations  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels."  Many 
acquiesced — others  fled  the  State.  These  exiles  were 
soon  called  upon  by  General  Sumter — a  fierce,  stern  sol- 
dier who  had  commanded  a  continental  regiment — to 
rally  in  opposition  to  their  persecutors,  prompted  to  this 
step,  not  only  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  but  by 
personal  injury,  for  his  domestic  peace  had  been  disturbed, 
his  family  unhoused,  and  their  abode  reduced  to  ashes. 
Of  his  followers,  some  were  armed  with  weapons  rudely 
formed  from  the  utensils  of  their  farms,  others  rifled  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  to  supply  themselves. 
Their  number  was  increased  by  deserters  from  the  Bri- 
tish army.  To  check  this  desertion,  Rawdon  issued  an 
order  threatening  to  whip,  imprison,  or  transport  to  the 
West  Indies  every  person  harboring  or  not  securing  these 

*  Ramsay's  S.  C  ii.  114. 
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deserters,  and  offering  a  reward  for  the  head  of  each  of 
them,  and  half  the  amount,  if  taken  ahve.  To  compel  the 
aid  of  the  Americans,  he  confined  those  refusing  to  serve 
under  him  in  a  common  jail. 

Such  a  policy  produced  its  natural  effect.  Sumter's 
small  band  was  soon  augmented,  encouraged  by  partial 
success.  This  larger  body,  though  repulsed  at  Rocky 
Mount,  an  eminence  near  the  Catawba,  was  ever  alert  in 
pursuit  of  detachments  of  the  enemy ;  and  soon  after, 
having  joined  Major  Davie  with  his  horsemen,  the  free- 
dom-loving sons  of  the  wild  hills  of  Mecklenburg  routed, 
destroyed  and  dispersed  a  British  regiment  and  a  body  of 
their  adherents  at  the  Hanging  Rock. 

On  the  day  that  the  Virginians  joined  Gates,  an  ex- 
press from  Sumter  apprised  him  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of 
an  escort  of  supplies  to  Rawdon.  Weak  as  Gates  was  in 
men,  he  detached  a  party  of  infantry  under  Colonel 
Woolford,  to  his  aid,  and  decided  to  co-operate  with  him 
by  the  advance  of  his  army  at  nightfall. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  August  had  closed,  when  Gates 
broke  up  his  encampment,  intending  to  take  post  between 
Saunders'  Creek  and  Green  Swamp,  eight  miles  from 
Camden,  hoping  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  enemy,  who 
were  concentrated  there. 

A  request  had  been  preferred  to  Gates,  to  aid  the  ofli- 
cers  in  command  of  two  fragments  of  cavalry  regiments 
to  fill  up  their  ranks,  that  they  might  join  him  in  force. 
The  battles  of  Saratoga  had  been  won  without  cavalry, 
and,  such  was  his  infatuation,  he  supposed  he  could  also 
dispense  with  it,  on  the  plains  of  the  South,  contending 
with  an  enemy  whose  most  dangerous  strength  was  his 
disciplined,  hardy  dragoons  under  their  daring  command- 
ers. "  If  good  fortune  begets  presumption  instead  of  in- 
creasing circumspection  and  diligence,  it  is  the  precursor 
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of  deep  and  bitter  adversity."  Such  is  the  comment  of 
the  bold,  enterprising  horseman,  Henry  Lee.* 

Gates,  indeed,  supposed  his  force  numbered  seven 
thousand  men,  which  Wilhams,  his  adjutant-general, 
showed  him,  by  the  returns,  only  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand and  fifty-two,  fit  for  duty,  but  one-third,  including 
Armand's  dragoons  and  three  companies  of  Harrison's 
artillery,  being  regulars.  "  There  are  enough  for  our 
purpose,"  was  his  answer,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  march, 
which  began  at  ten  at  night. 

Cornwallis,  apprised  of  the  advance  of  the  Americans 
from  the  north,  and  of  the  rising  spirit  of  the  country — for 
while  Sumter  was  near  Camden,  Marion  was  in  arms 
below  between  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Pedee  and 
Santee ;  and  Pickens  with  his  mounted  rifles  was  ranging 
to  the  west,  among  the  hills  between  the  Saluda  and  the 
Savannah — hastened  from  Charleston  to  Camden.  Here 
he  took  the  command  on  the  day  of  Gates's  arrival  at 
Clermont.  His  force  consisted  of  nineteen  hundred 
regulars  and  four  hundred  militia.  With  this  small  body, 
fearing  each  day  would  add  to  the  numbers  of  his  adver- 
sary, he  resolved  to  surprise  him.  With  this  purpose,  he 
moved  from  Camden  at  the  hour  Gates,  unaware  of  his 
arrival,  moved  towards  it.  The  usual  precaution  of  send- 
ing forward  scouts  was  not  taken  by  Gates.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  his  dark  route  ;  and  at  two  in  the  morning,  the 
advance  of  the  hostile  armies,  mutually  surprised,  met  in 
the  woods.  Skirmishes  ensued,  disadvantageous  to  the 
Americans,  and  at  break  of  day,  the  British  front  was  seen, 
approaching  in  column. 

The  Americans  were  formed  in  two  lines.  The  second 
Maryland  brigade  and  the  regiment  from  Delaware  on 
the  right,  under  Gist.     The  Virginia  militia,  under  Stevens, 

*  Lee's  Southern  War,  i.  161. 
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on  the  left.     Those  from  North  CaroUna,  under  Caswell, 
composed  the  centre. 

Ere  this  disposition  was  made,  Gates  was  amazed  by 
information  derived  from  a  prisoner,  that  Cornwallis  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  army,  marching  upon  him.  The 
general  officers  were  forthwith  convened  in  the  rear  of 
the  line.  "  What  is  to  be  done  1 "  Stevens  asked,  "  is  it  not 
too  late  to  do  any  thing  but  fight  ?  "  De  Kalb  would  have 
fallen  back  to  the  stronger  position  at  Clermont,  there  to 
await  the  enemy.  His  opinion  was  not  sustained,  and 
Gates,  disconcerted,  ordered  the  officers  to  their  posts. 
On  either  flank  of  his  army  was  a  morass,  the  two  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  each  other  as  to  enable  him  by  the 
narrowed  ground  to  form  a  second  line.  This  consisted 
of  the  first  Maryland  brigade  under  the  gallant  Small- 
wood.  De  Kalb  took  his  position  on  the  right.  Gates  on 
the  road  between  the  first  and  second  lines.  Stevens 
with  his  Virginians  was  oi-dered  to  commence  the  attack. 
A  small  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  on  the  enemy,  when 
an  impetuous  charge  was  made  by  the  right  of  the  British 
under  Colonel  Webster,  with  his  legion.  The  Virginia 
militia  on  whom  it  came,  their  brave  commander  in  vain 
urging  them  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  threw  down  their 
loaded  muskets  and  fled  away.  The  troops  under  Ar- 
mand,  who  endeavored  to  rally  them,  "  displayed  a  good 
countenance,  but  were  soon  borne  down  by  the  charge  of 
the  legion."  The  North  Carolina  militia,  except  one  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  Dixon,  an  old  continental 
officer,  followed.  Tarleton  charged  them  furiously  as 
they  broke,  and  on  they  ran.  The  enemy  out  of  sight, 
Gates  endeavored  to  rally  the  flying  men,  but  in  vain,  the 
rear  pressed  on  the  foremost  fugitives.  Gates  would  not 
be  outrun.  He  hurried  to  his  former  station  at  Clermont, 
there,  as  was  said,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  continental 
troops. 
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Believing  them  also  to  have  been  routed,  he  gave  up  all 
as  lost,  fled  to  Charlotte,  eighty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  whence,  leaving  General  Caswell  to  assemble  the 
neighboring  militia,  he  made  his  rapid  way  to  Hillsborough, 
Armand  shouting,  from  time  to  time,  "  a  horn" — "  a  horn."-'' 

The  continental  troops  were  left  without  orders  !  Too 
brave  to  retreat,  when  retreat  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified, by  the  flight  of  the  militia,  they  resolved  to  main- 
tain their  position.  The  charge  of  Rawdon,  in  command 
of  the  British  left,  was  firmly  met  by  General  Gist. 
Again  and  again  the  bayonet  was  pushed.  No  ground 
was  gained.  Webster,  having  put  the  militia  to  flight, 
now  wheeled  upon  the  first  Maryland  brigade,  Smallwood 
leading  them  to  the  support  of  the  second.  Disordered 
at  first  by  the  dashing  sudden  charge,  these  brave  soldiers 
rallied  and  renewed  the  action.  Outnumbered,  they  again 
broke,  and  again  formed  to  cover  and  support  their  com- 
rades of  the  second  brigade  in  close  conflict  with  Rawdon, 

Cornwallis,  perceiving  the  Americans  had  but  a  few 
straggling  horse,  darted  on  with  his  dragoons,  his  infantry 
charging  with  their  bayonets.  The  utmost  gallantry  of 
the  Americans  could  no  longer  maintain  the  unequal  fight. 
At  last,  the  survivors  fled  to  the  woods,  and  to  the  swamps, 
leaving  De  Kalb  on  the  battle  field,  a  prisoner,  pierced 
with  eleven  wounds.  The  last  breath  of  this  gallant 
native  of  Alsace  was  spent  dictating  a  letter  to  his  aid,  of 
warmest  aflfection  to  his  division  and  of  exalted  admiration 
of  their  courage  and  good  conduct.f 

In  this  severe  conflict  more  than  a  third  of  the  regulars 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Delaware  regiment  was 
almost  destroyed.  "  We  were  truly  unfortunate,"  Otho 
Williams  writes  to  Hamilton  a  few  days  after,  "  and  com- 
pletely routed.     The  infamous  cowardice  of  the  militia 

*  Related  by  one  of  his  Staff.  t  Marshall,  i.  347. 
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of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  gave  the  enemy  every 
advantage  over  our  few  regular  troops,  whose  firm  oppo- 
sition and  gallant  behavior  have  gained  them  the  applause, 
as  well  of  our  successful  foes,  as  of  our  runaway  friends. 
Our  retreat  was  the  most  mortifying  that  could  have 
happened.  Those  who  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
knew  not  where  to  find  protection.  The  wounded  found 
no  relief  from  the  inhabitants,  who  were  immediately  in 
arms  against  us  ;  and  many  of  our  fugitive  officers  and 
men  were  disarmed  by  those  faithless  villains,  who  had 
flattered  us  with  promises  of  joining  us  against  the 
enemy." 

Enclosing  his  recent  important  letter  to  Duane,  Ham- 
ilton wrote  him  on  the  sixth  of  September : 

"  The  letter  accompanying  this  has  lain  by  two  or  three 
days  for  want  of  an  opportunity.  I  have  heard  since  of 
Gates's  defeat,  a  very  good  comment  on  the  necessity  of 
changing  our  system.  His  passion  for  militia,  I  fancy, 
will  be  a  little  cured  ;  and  he  will  cease  to  think  them  the 
best  bulwark  of  American  liberty.  What  think  you  of 
the  conduct  of  this  great  man  1  I  am  his  enemy  person- 
ally, for  unjust  and  unprovoked  attacks  upon  my  char- 
acter ;  therefore,  what  I  say  of  him  ought  to  be  received 
as  from  an  enemy  ;  and  have  no  more  weight  than  as  it  is 
consistent  with  fact  and  common  sense.  But  did  ever  any 
one  hear  of  such  a  disposition  or  such  a  flight  ?  His  best 
troops  placed  on  the  side  strongest  by  nature,  his  worst  on 
that  weakest  by  nature,  and  his  attack  *  made  by  these. 
'Tis  impossible  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  of  military 
absurdity.  It  is  'equally  against  the  maxims  of  war  and 
common  sense.  We  see  the  consequences ;  his  left  ran 
away,  and  left  his  right  uncovered.  His  right  wing, 
turned  on  the  left,  has  in  all  probability  been  cut  offl 
*  The  same  comment  is  to  be  seen  by  General  Lee,  Southern  War,  i.  179. 
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Though,  in  truth,  the  general  seems  to  have  known  very 
little  of  what  became  of  his  army.  Had  he  placed  his 
militia  on  his  right,  supported  by  the  morass,  and  his  con- 
tinental troops  on  his  left,  where  it  seems  he  was  most 
vulnerable,  his  right  would  have  been  more  secure,  and 
his  left  would  have  opposed  the  enemy  ;  and  instead  of 
going  backward  when  he  ordered  to  attack,  would  have 
gone  forward.  The  reverse  of  what  has  happened  might 
have  happened.  But  was  there  ever  an  instance  of  a 
general  running  away,  as  Gates  has  done,  from  his  whole 
army  ?  And  was  there  ever  so  precipitous  a  flight  ?  One 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  three  days  and  a  half!  It 
does  admirable  credit  to  the  activity  of  a  man  at  his  time 
of  life.  But  it  disgraces  the  general  and  the  soldier.  I 
always  believed  him  to  be  very  far  short  of  a  Hector  or 
a  Ulysses.  All  the  world,  I  think,  will  begin  to  agree 
with  me.  But  what  will  be  done  by  Congress  ?  Will  he 
be  changed,  or  not  ?  If  he  is  changed,  for  God's  sake, 
overcome  prejudice  and  send  Greene.  You  know  my 
opinion  of  him.  I  stake  my  reputation  on  the  events,  give 
him  but  fair  play.  But  above  all  things,  let  us  have,  with- 
out delay,  a  vigorous  government  and  a  well  constituted 

ARMY  FOR  THE  WAR." 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  a  near  friend  :  "  This 
event  will  have  very  serious  consequences  to  the  south- 
ward. People's  imaginations  have  already  given  up 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  either 
of  them  will  fall.  I  am  certain  Virginia  cannot.  This 
misfortune  aftects  me  less  than  others,  because  it  is  not  in 
my  temper  to  repine  at  events  that  are  past,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  draw  good  out  of  them  ;  and  because  I  think 
our  safety  depends  on  a  total  change  of  system,  and  this 
change  of  system  will  only  be  produced  by  misfortune."  * 

*  Tarleton,  i.  109,  indicaies  the  errors  of  Gates:  1.  "Not  breakino'  in 
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Gates,  overwhelmed  by  his  disgrace,  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington in  plaintive,  submissive  terms.  He  would  "  most 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  orders  of  Congress  and  resign  an 
office  few  generals  would  be  anxious  to  possess ;  and 
where  the  utmost  skill  and  fortitude  are  subject  to  be 
baffled  by  the  difficulties  which  for  a  time  must  surround 
the  chief  in  command  here. 

"  That  your  excellency  may  meet  with  no  such  diffi- 
culties ;  that  your  road  to  fame  and  fortune  may  be 
smooth  and  easy,"  was  "his  sincere  wish."  He  an- 
nounced to  him  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  Sumter  by 
Tarleton,  with  much  carnage,  two  days  after  his  own. 

The  endeavor  of  Hamilton  to  draw  good  out  of  mis- 
fortunes is  seen  in  his  letters  of  this  period.  The  sugges- 
tions in  the  letter  of  the  twentieth  of  the  last  month  in 
relation  to  the  army,  were  now  before  Congress.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  press  the  subject  upon  that  body. 
With  this  view,  five  days  after  the  preceding  letter  to 
Duane,  he  wrote  in  behalf  of  Washington  to  the  Presi- 
dent :  "  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  late  disaster  in  Caro- 
lina has  not  been  so  great  as  its  first  features  indicated. 

"  This  event,  however,  adds  itself  to  many  others,  to 
exemplify  the  necessity  of  an  army,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  depending  on  militia.  Regular  troops  alone 
are  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  war,  as  well  for 
defence  as  oflTence  ;  and  whenever  a  substitute  is  at- 
tempted, it  must  prove  illusory  and  ruinous.     No  militia 

upon  the  British  communications  as  soon  as  he  arrived  near  Lynch's  creek." 
2.  "  His  second  error  was  moving  an  army,  consisting  of  young  corps  and  un- 
disciplined militia,  in  the  night."  3.  "  His  third  error,  in  the  disposition  of 
his  army  before  the  action."  4.  "  His  last  and  greatest  fault  was,  attempting 
to  make  an  alteration  in  the  disposition  the  instant  the  two  armies  were  going 
to  engage,  which  circumstance  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  vigilant  ene- 
my, who,  by  a  skilful  and  sudden  attack,  threw  the  American  left  wing  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  from  which  it  never  recovered." 
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will  ever  acquire  the  habits  necessary  to  resist  a  regular 
force.     Even  those  nearest  to  the  seat  of  war  are  only 
valuable  as  light  troops  to  be  scattered  in  the  woods,  and 
harass  rather  than  do  serious  injury  to  the  enemy.     The 
firmness  requisite  for  the  real  business  of  fighting  is  only 
to  be  attained  by  a  constant  course  of  discipline  and  ser- 
vice.    I  have  never  yet  been  witness  to  a  single  instance 
that  can  justify  a  different  opinion ;  and  it  is  most  ear- 
nestly to  be  wished,  that  the  liberties  of  America  may  no 
longer  be  trusted,  in  any  material  degree,  to  so  preca- 
rious a  dependence.     I  cannot  but  remark,  that  it  gives 
me  pain  to  find  the  measures  pursuing  at  the  southward 
still  turn  upon  accumulating  large  bodies  of  militia,  in- 
stead of  once  for  all  making  a  decided  effort  to  have  a 
permanent  force.     In  my  ideas  of  the  true  system  of  war 
at  the  southward,  the  object  ought  to  be  to  have  a  good 
army  rather  than  a  large  one.    Every  exertion  should  be 
made  by  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, to  raise  a  permanent  force  of  six  thousand  men,  ex- 
clusive of  horse  and  artillery.    These,  with  the  occasional 
aid  of  the  militia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action, 
will  not  only  suffice  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the 
enemy,  but,  if  properly  supplied,  to  oblige  them  to  com- 
pact their  force,  and  relinquish  a  part  of  what  they  hoM. 
To  expel  them  from  the  country  entirely  is  what  we  can- 
not aim  at,  till  we  derive  more  eflfectual  support  from 
abroad  ;  and  by  attempting  too  much,  instead  of  going 
forward,  we  shall  go  backward.     Could  such  a  force  be 
once  on  foot,  it  would  immediately  make  an  inconceivable 
change  in  the  face  of  aff"airs,  not  only  in  the  opposition  to 
the  enemy,  but  in  expense,  consumption  of  provisions,  and 
waste  of  arms  and  stores.     No  magazines  can  be  equal  to 
the  demands  of  an  army  of  militia  ;  and  none  ever  needed 
economy  more  than  ours.     Speaking  of  magazines,  I  beg 
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leave  to  observe,  that  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  en- 
deavor to  establish  ample  ones  in  the  Southern  States.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  month,  the  army  here  has  had 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  established  rations  of  meat ;  and 
our  distress  continues  without  any  prospect  of  relief." 

A  few  days  after,*  a  communication  from  Duane  to 
Washington  shows  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
Hamilton's  letters,  though  his  mind  did  not  come  up  to  his 
chief  and  leading  suggestion.  "  We  are  deeply  engaged," 
Duane  wrote,  "  on  the  subjects  of  your  excellency's  let- 
ters. Considerable  progress  is  made  in  that  which  is  the 
principal,  the  raising  a  permanent  army.  Congress  unite 
in  sentiment,  that  it  is  essential  ;  that  it  is  the  surest  and 
the  only  means  of  producing  an  honorable  peace,  I  find 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  legislature  of  New  York 
have  fallen  in  with  the  view  of  the  eastern  convention, 
and  particularly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Congress  and 
enable  them  to  enforce  their  decisions." 

This  letter  was  acknowledged  in  Washington's  behalf 
by  Hamilton,  on  the  fourth  of  October  : 

"  r  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  letter  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  September.  I  should  have  been  happy  in  the 
information  you  give  me  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  business  of  raising  a  permanent  army,  had  it 
not  been  intimated  to  me  through  other  channels,  that  in 
the  resolutions  framed  on  this  article,  the  fatal  alternative 
oi  for  one  year  has  been  admitted.  In  my  letter  to  Con- 
gress of  the  twentieth  of  August,  I  recommend  a  draft  for 
the  war  or  for  three  years,  and  say,  '  a  shorter  period  than 
one  year  is  inadmissible.^  You  will  perceive,  however,  that 
the  general  scope  of  my  arguments  looks  to  an  army  for 
the  war,  and  any  other  idea  crept  in  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  this  plan  would  not  go  down.  The  present  junc- 
*  Sept.  19. 
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ture  is  in  my  opinion  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  permanent 
army,  and  1  regret  that  an  opening  is  given  for  a  tempo- 
rary one.  It  also  gives  me  pain  to  find  that  the  perni- 
cious State  system  is  still  adhered  to  by  leaving  the  re- 
duction, incorporation,  &c.,  of  the  regiments  to  the  par- 
ticular States.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
affairs. 

"  I  share  with  you  the  pleasure  you  feel  from  the 
measures  taking  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Congress.  I 
am  convinced,  it  is  essential  to  our  safety  that  Congress 
should  have  an  efficient  power.  The  want  of  it  must  ruin 
us. 

"  The  satisfaction  I  have  in  any  successes  that  attend 
us,  or  even  in  the  alleviation  of  misfortunes  is  always  al- 
layed, by  a  fear  that  it  will  lull  us  into  security.  Supine- 
ness  and  a  disposition  to  flatter  ourselves  seem  to  make 
parts  of  our  national  character.  When  we  receive  a 
check,  and  are  not  quite  undone,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  we 
have  gained  a  victory ;  and  when  we  do  gain  any  little 
advantage,  we  imagine  it  decisive,  and  expect  the  war  is 
immediately  to  end.  The  history  of  the  war  is  a  history 
of  false  hopes,  and  temporary  expedients.  Would  to  God 
they  were  to  end  here.  This  winter,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, will  open  a  still  more  embarrassing  scene  than  we 
have  yet  experienced  to  the  southward.  I  have  little 
doubt,  should  we  not  gain  a  naval  superiority,  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  will  detail  to  the  southward  to  extend  his 
conquests.  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  that  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  repel  his  attempts. 

"  Reflections  of  this  kind,  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  are  un- 
necessary ;  I  am  convinced  you  view  our  affairs  in  the 
same  scale  that  I  do,  and  will  exert  yourself  to  correct 
our  errors,  and  call  forth  our  resources. 

"  The  interview  at  Hartford  produced  nothing  conclu- 
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sive,  because  neither  side  knew  with  certainty  what  was  to 
be  expected.  We  could  only  combine  possible  plans  on 
the  supposition  of  possible  events,  and  engage  mutually 
to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  against  the  next  campaign. 
Happy  to  rank  you  among  the  number  of  my  friends,  I 
speak  to  you  with  confidence." 

The  answer  of  Duane  traces  the  evils,  as  a  chief 
source,  to  the  false  opinions  entertained  and  acted  upon 
by  the  persons  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  cabal  against 
Washington.  '*  A  false  estimate,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the 
power  and  perseverance  of  our  enemies  was  friendly  to 
the  present  Revolution,  and  inspired  that  confidence  of 
success  in  all  ranks  of  people,  which  was  necessary  to 
unite  them  in  so  arduous  a  cause.  You  cannot  forget  the 
opinions  which  were  current  on  this  floor  during  the  first 
and  second  Congresses,  and  how  firmly  they  established 
this  error.  We  seem  to  part  with  it  with  reluctance.  It 
still  hangs  heavily  upon  us,  and  has  produced  the  indeci- 
sion, the  expedients,  and  the  debility  of  which  you  com- 
plain. I  hope  misfortunes  and  distresses  will  at  length 
rouse  us  to  just  sentiments  and  vigorous  exertions ;  and, 
with  your  excellency,  I  pray  God,  that  the  fatal  delusion, 
which  has  marked  our  conduct,  may  end  here." 

The  long  maturing  plan  for  a  "  reform  of  the  army  " 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the  third  of  October. 

It  provided  that  such  of  the  sixteen  additional  regi- 
ments as  had  not  been  annexed  to  the  line  of  any  State, 
the  separate  light  corps,  and  the  German  battalion  be  re- 
duced, and  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  their  respective 
States,  those  not  belonging  to  any  particular  State  to  be 
annexed  to  such  corps  as  the  commander-in-chief  should 
direct. — That  the  regular  army  should  consist  of  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  or  light  dragoons,  four  of  artillery, 
forty-nine  of  infantry,  and  one  of  artificers  ;  each  regiment 
Vol.  II.— 9 
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of  cavalry  to  consist  of  six  troops  of  sixty-four  men,  each 
regiment  of  artillery  of  nine  companies  of  sixty-five  men, 
and  each  infantry  regiment  also  of  nine  companies  and 
sixty-four  men.  The  regiment  of  artificers  of  eight  com- 
panies, each  of  sixty  men.  The  quotas  of  the  several 
States  were  fixed.  Each  State  was  to  select  from  the  line 
of  the  army,  officers  to  command  its  regiments,  no  new 
appointments  to  be  made  of  a  rank  higher  than  lieutenant- 
colonel.  It  was  recommended,  that  the  regiments  be  filled 
by  the  first  day  of  the  next  year  by  enlistments  by  the 
States  for  the  war,  with  a  proviso  to  supply  deficencies  by 
enhstments  for  a  year — specified  bounties  to  be  granted. 
It  was  also  resolved,  that  from  the  time  the  reform  of  the 
army  takes  place,  the  officers  should  be  entitled  to  half 
pay  for  seven  years  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent  money,  and 
to  the  lands  promised  in  seventy-six.  This  plan  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

On  receiving  this  new  arrangement  of  the  army,  Ham- 
ilton, in  behalf  of  Washington,  wrote  a  full  comment  on 
the  eleventh  of  October. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  the  regiments  was  admitted, 
but  the  difficulties  attending  the  reduction  were  indicated  ; 
the  object  being  "  to  show  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  ill  effects,  by  an  ample  provision,  both  for  the 
officers  who  stay  and  those  who  are  reduced."  The 
straitened  means  of  Congress  preventing  an  adequate 
present  provision,  proved  "  the  expediency  of  a  future 
one,  and  induced  again  the  recommendation  of  half  pay 
for  life,  as  the  most  economical,  the  most  politic,  the  most 
eflfectual."  "  Supported  by  a  prospect  of  permanent  inde- 
pendence, the  officers  would  be  tied  to  the  service,  and 
would  submit  to  many  momentary  privations,  and  to  the 
inconveniences  which  the  situation  of  public  affairs  makes 
unavoidable."     "  If  the  objection,"  it  was  added,  "  drawn 
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from  the  principle  of  this  measure  being  incompatible 
with  the  genius  of  the  government,  was  thought  insur- 
mountable," instead  of  half  pay  for  seven  years,  whole 
pay  for  the  same  term  was  proposed,  payable  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  It  was  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  the  reduced  officers  were  "  to  have  the  depreciation 
of  their  pay  made  good."  In  answer  to  the  apprehended 
expense,  it  was  observed,  that  "  nothing  could  be  more 
obvious,  than  that  a  sound  military  establishment  and  the 
interests  of  economy  are  the  same." 

In  respect  to  the  proposed  number  of  regiments,  it 
was  shown,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  men  was  too 
small,  reducing  the  total  rank  and  file  too  low.  The  force 
of  the  enemy,  estimated  at  near  twenty  thousand  men, 
rendered  necessary  for  effective  purposes,  a  total  of  thirty 
thousand.  To  eflfect  this  result,  a  detailed  modification  of 
the  regiments  was  given,  and  an  increased  number  of  offi- 
cers suggested.  Instead  of  cavalry,  a  legionary  corps,  to 
consist  two-thirds  of  mounted  dragoons  and  one-third  dis- 
mounted, was  proposed,  for  the  reason,  that  the  kind  of 
service  for  horse  almost  constantly  required  the  aid  of 
infantry.  Two  partisan  corps  were  earnestly  recom- 
mended, one  under  Colonel  Armand,  the  other  under  Ma- 
jor Lee — whose  respective  merits  were  set  forth.  An  in- 
crease of  one  company  to  each  regiment  of  artillery  was 
advised,  to  prevent  an  irregular  formation.  The  point 
most  dwelt  upon  was,  the  alternative  in  the  term  of  ser- 
vice, of  one  year ;  and  the  evils  of  temporary  engage- 
ments were  again  indicated.  "  The  alternative,  if  ab- 
solutely necessary,  can  be  substituted  hereafter."  The 
reduction  and  incorporation  of  the  regiments,  it  was 
wished,  had  been  retained  "  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress. The  mode  of  leaving  it  to  the  States  is  contrary 
to  my  sentiments,  because  it  is  an  adherence  to  the  State 
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system,  and  because,  I  fear,  it  will  be  productive  of  great 
confusion  and  discontent ;  and  it  is  requisite,  the  business 
in  contemplation  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection." 

This  letter  produced  its  intended  effect.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  it  proposed  was  essentially  adopted. 
The  selection  of  the  officers  was  to  be  made  conjointly 
by  the  commander-in-chief  and  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Southern  department,  with  the  officers  of  each 
State.  Where  no  agreements  could  be  made,  seniority 
was  to  determine.  The  reduced  officers  wei-e  to  receive 
half  pay  for  life,  and  also  those  who  should  continue  in 
the  service  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Thus  these  two  objects,  a  permanent  army  and  a  pro- 
vision for  the  officers,  were  accomplished — on  paper. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Camden,  nothing  had  been  done  in  respect  to 
the  command  of  the  Southern  department.  Hamilton  is 
seen,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  to 
have  urged  the  appointment  of  Greene  by  Congress  ; 
who,  in  selecting  Gates  without  concert  with  Washington, 
indicated  a  similar  policy  as  to  the  department  of  the 
South,  to  that  which  prevailed  in  seventy-seven  as  to  the 
Northern,  the  holding  it  under  their  immediate  control. 

But  Camden  had  taught  a  lesson,  and  a  better  spirit 
prevailed.  With  the  deference  due  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  according  to  the  true  policy  of  war,  on  the  fifth 
of  October,  the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  new  army 
arrangement,  Washington  was  instructed  to  order  a  court 
of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Gates,  and  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  relieve  him. 

The  day  after  the  resolutions  of  Congress  were  re- 
ceived by  him,  Washington,  whose  purpose  had  been 
formed,  announced  to  Greene  that  he  had  selected  him 
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for  this  important  trust.  He  informed  him  that  it  was  not 
only  in  consonance  with  his  own  inclination,  but  with  the 
expressed  "  wishes  of  the  delegates  of  the  three  Southern 
States  most  interested." 

"  This  choice,  when  made  public,"  La  Fayette  relates, 
"  was  generally  approved  by  the  army,  but  not  to  the  high 
degree  in  which  it  was  afterwards  applauded.  Congress 
and  the  country  supposed  the  share  of  friendship  in  the 
choice,  greater  than  it  had  been.  Many  suspended  or 
flatly  denied  their  approbation,  until  it  was  universally 
acknowledged,  that  in  General  Greene  were  united  all  the 
abilities  and  virtues  which  fitted  him  for  this  important 
command." 

Having  in  a  previous  letter  expressed  the  reliance 
which  the  commander-in-chief  reposed  on  him,  Hamilton, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  in  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington, wrote  General  Greene  officially,  in  terms  of  largest 
confidence :  "  Uninformed  as  I  am  of  the  enemy's  force 
in  that  quarter,  of  our  own,  or  of  the  resources  which  it 
will  be  in  our  power  to  command  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
I  can  give  you  no  particular  instructions,  but  must  leave 
you  to  govern  yourself  entirely  according  to  your  own 
prudence  and  judgment,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  find  yourself  I  am  aware,  that  the  nature  of  the 
command  will  offer  you  embarrassments  of  a  singular 
and  complicated  nature,  but  I  rely  upon  your  abilities  and 
exertions  for  every  thing  your  means  will  enable  you  to 
effect.  I  give  you  a  letter  to  Congress,  informing  them 
of  your  appointment,  and  requesting  them  to  give  you 
such  powers  and  such  support,  as  your  situation  and  the 
good  of  the  service  demand."  He  apprised  him  that 
Steuben  had  been  ordered  to  join  him,  to  aid  "  in  the  for- 
mation and  regulation  of  the  raw  troops  who  would  prin- 
cipally compose  his  army."     The  letter  to  Congress  was 
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also  written  by  Hamilton.  During  all  this  period  Hamil- 
ton's thoughts  were  full  of  the  great,  comprehensive 
measures  he  had  delineated  to  Duane.  Writing  on  the 
twelfth  of  October  to  Sears,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy  during  the  early  struggles  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  he  remarked  : 

"  I  was  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  letter 
Avhich  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me  since  your  return 
to  Boston.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  same  spirit  of  in- 
difference to  public  affairs  prevails.  It  is  necessary  we 
should  rouse,  and  begin  to  do  our  business  in  earnest,  or 
we  shall  play  a  losing  game.  It  is  impossible  the  contest 
can  be  much  longer  supported  on  the  present  footing.  We 
must  have  a  government  with  more  power.  We  must 
have  a  tax  in  kind.  We  must  have  a  foreign  loan.  We 
must  have  a  bank,  on  the  true  principles  of  a  bank.  We 
must  have  an  administration  distinct  from  Congress,  and 
in  the  hands  of  single  men  under  their  orders.  We  must, 
above  all  things,  have  an  army  for  the  war,  and  an  estab- 
lishment that  will  interest  the  officers  in  the  service. 

"  Congress  are  deliberating  on  our  military  affairs  ;  but 
I  apprehend  their  resolutions  will  be  tinctured  with  the 
old  spirit.  We  seem  to  be  proof  against  experience. 
They  will,  however,  recommend  an  army  for  the  war,  at 
least  as  a  primary  object.  All  those  who  love  their 
country,  ought  to  exert  their  influence  in  the  States  where 
they  reside,  to  determine  them  to  take  up  this  object  with 
energy.  The  States  must  sink  under  the  burden  of  tem- 
porary enlistments,  and  the  enemy  will  conquer  us  by 
degrees  during  the  intervals  of  our  weakness. 

"  Clinton  is  now  said  to  be  making  a  considerable  de- 
tachment to  the  southward.  My  fears  are  high,  my  hopes 
low.  We  are  told  here,  there  is  to  be  a  Congress  of  the 
neutral  powers  at  the  Hague,  for  mediating   of  peace. 
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God  send  it  may  be  true.  We  want  it ;  but  if  the  idea 
goes  abroad,  ten  to  one  if  we  do  not  fancy  the  thing  done, 
and  fall  into  a  profound  sleep,  till  the  cannon  of  the  enemy 
awaken  us  next  campaign. — This  is  our  national  char- 
acter." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month  he  again  wrote 
to  Duane : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  we  do  not  seem  to  agree  in  the 
proper  remedies  to  our  disorders,  at  least  in  the  practica- 
bility of  applying  those  which  are  proper.  Convinced, 
as  I  am,  of  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  our  present  sys- 
tem to  our  safety,  if  I  do  not  despair  of  the  republic,  it  is 
more  the  effect  of  constitution  than  of  judgment.  With 
the  sentiments  I  entertain  of  Gates,  I  cannot  but  take 
pleasure  in  his  removal ;  and  with  the  confidence  I  have 
in  Greene,  I  expect  much  from  his  being  his  successor ; 
at  least  all  his  circumstances  will  permit.  The  part  Con- 
gress have  taken  in  the  affair,  in  my  opinion,  does  honor 
to  their  impartiality.  I  hope  they  will  support  the  officer 
appointed  with  a  liberal  confidence  ;  his  situation,  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties,  will  need  support.  Of  your 
influence  for  this  purpose,  I  am  too  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  your  patriotism  to  doubt." 

He  also  wrote  in  behalf  of  Washington  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October  to  a  Southern  member  of  Congress : 
"  Your  Southern  affairs  wear  a  most  disagreeable  aspect, 
and  prove  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  renouncing 
that  feeble  system  which  has  brought  this  country  to  so 
perplexing  a  crisis.  If  there  were  any  hope  of  our  coun- 
cils assuming  that  complexion  which  the  exigency  de- 
mands, the  progress  of  the  enemy  at  this  period  would 
seem  to  me  an  advantage  rather  than  an  evil  ;  for  they 
have  not  force  sufficient  for  such  extensive  conquests,  and 
by  spreading  themselves  out,  as  they  are  now  doing,  they 
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will  render  themselves  vulnerable  every  where.  But  I  see 
no  chance  of  the  change  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  and 
therefore  I  fear  they  will  realize  their  anticipations.  You 
have  your  wish  in  the  officer  appointed  to  the  Southern 
command.  I  think  I  am  giving  you  a  general,  but  what 
can  a  general  do  without  men,  without  arms,  without 
clothing,  without  stores,  without  provisions  ?  Lee's  corps 
will  also  go  to  the  southward.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
very  useful.  The  corps  itself  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  it  has  great  resources  of  genius." 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Harrison,  Washington's  secre- 
tary, to  Hamilton,  gives  a  view  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Congress  at  this  time  : 

"  We  are  only  leaving  Philadelphia.  The  most  flatter- 
ing attentions  have  been  paid  to  Meade  and  myself,  and 
such  as  would  not  permit  us  to  progress  before,  unless  we 
had  shown  ourselves  entirely  disregardless  of  the  great 
world ;  besides,  motives  of  a  public  nature  concurred  to 
make  us  stay  thus  long.  From  all  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
there  is  a  good  disposition  in  Congress  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  army  and  the  public  interest,  and  there  are  many  very 
sensible  men  among  them.  In  general,  they  are  most 
warmly  attached  to  the  general,  and  his  recommendations 
will  have  their  weight,  while  the  same  spirit  prevails.  It 
is  said,  there  has  been  infinitely  more  harmony  among 
them  for  some  time  past,  than  has  appeared  since  the  first 
years  of  their  appointment.  I  am  not,  however,  without 
some  apprehension,  that  if  they  proceed  in  the  case  of 
Lee,  &c.,  the  monster  (party),  may  show  itself  again, 
and  that  we  may  have  a  second  edition  of  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  instance  of  Deane.  Our  friends,  Sullivan 
and  Carroll  have  been  of  great  service  ;  and  gentlemen 
who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet, 
say  they  have  contributed  immeasurably,  by  their  indepen- 
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dent  conduct,  to  destroy  the  eastern  alliance.  Bland  is 
very  clever,  and  without  question  wishes  to  push  on  in  the 
true  and  right  road.  Grayson  says  this  is  the  best  Con- 
gress we  have  had  since  the  first.  Our  dear  Laurens  re- 
spects many  of  the  members ;  and  General  Greene's  ap- 
pointment, I  believe,  is  entirely  consonant  to  the  wishes 
of  Congress  in  general,  though  we  have  heard  there  were 
members  much  disposed,  if  facts  had  not  been  so  obstinate, 
to  excuse  General  Gates.  The  former  is  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose will  set  out  in  a  day  or  two ;  Meade  and  I  will  serve 
him  all  we  can.  We  have  done  what  we  could  already. 
Apropos,  you  delivered  him  my  letter.  Our  finances  are 
entirely  deranged,  and  there  is  little  or  no  money  in  the 
treasury.  I  believe  they  are  a  subject  of  much  consider- 
ation and  puzzlement ;  the  supplies  of  the  army  are  also 
matters  of  present  attention,  but  I  don't  know  what  will 
be  done.  I  hope  we  shall,  by  Christmas,  have  some 
clothing  from  the  West  Indies,  if  the  moth  have  not  de- 
stroyed it ; — a  quantity  it  is  said  has  been  lying  there.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  General  Greene  were  at  the 
South.  The  delegates  from  that  quarter  think  the  situa- 
tion of  Cornwallis  delicate,  and  that  by  management,  and 
a  proper  application  and  use  of  the  force  there,  the  late 
check  given  Ferguson  might  be  improved  into  the  earl's 
total  defeat.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  even  to  hope. 
The  sending  the  baron  is  considered,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  perfectly  right,  and  Lee's  corps  give  great  satisfac- 
tion. I  am  just  about  to  mount  my  horse,  and  therefore 
shall  say  but  little  more.  Laurens  will  write  unto  you  in 
a  few  days,  I  suppose,  and  communicate  any  new  occur- 
rences. My  love  to  the  lads  of  the  family, — the  same  to 
you.  May  you  be  long  happy.  My  most  respectful 
compliments  to  the  general.  Most  truly  and  affection- 
ately, &c." 
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A  letter  was  at  the  same  time  received  by  Washington 
from  La  Fayette  proposing  an  attack  upon  New  York,  to 
commence  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington.  The 
state  of  opinion  in  France  was  referred  to,  as  indicating 
the  necessity  of  some  decisive  measure,  and  his  own  wish 
stated,  "  to  undertake  an  expedition  which  may  wear  a 
brilliant  aspect."  Prudence  forbade  it.  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble," Hamilton  replied  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  in 
Washington's  name,  "my  dear  marquis,  to  desire  more 
ardently  than  I  do  to  terminate  the  campaign  by  some 
happy  stroke ;  but  we  must  consult  our  means  rather  than 
our  wishes,  and  not  endeavor  to  better  our  affairs  by  at- 
tempting things  which,  for  want  of  success,  may  make 
them  worse.  We  are  to  lament  that  there  has  been  a 
misapprehension  of  our  circumstances  in  Europe,  but,  to 
endeavor  to  recover  our  reputation,  we  should  take  care 
that  we  do  not  injure  it  more.  So  far  as  my  information 
goes,  the  enterprise  would  not  be  warranted." 

Subsequent  information  seeming  to  warrant  the  at- 
tempt, the  purpose  was  resumed.  A  feigned  attack  upon 
Staten  Island  was  intended,  and  while  the  British  forces 
were  drawn  off,  a  descent  upon  New  York  at  night.  Or- 
ders with  this  view  were  addressed  to  several  officers  by 
Hamilton  over  Washington's  signature,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  November.  Gouvion,  the  head  of  the  engineer 
corps,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  under  very  pre- 
cise instructions  framed  by  him.  Moylan  to  secure  the 
crossing  places  of  the  Hackensack,  and  patrol  secretly  the 
western  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Wayne  to  march  his  di- 
vision towards  Newark.  Knox  to  have  ready,  pieces  of 
artillery  most  proper  to  annoy  shipping,  and  to  cover  a 
body  of  troops  on  their  passage  across  a  river,  with  a 
relief  of  horses.     Boats  with  muffled  oars   were   to   be 
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mounted  on  good  carriages.  Orders  were  sent  to  Heath 
at  "West  Point  and  to  a  detachment  at  White  Plains,  to 
march  at  an  appointed  time  so  as  to  join  the  main  army, 
which  was  to  move  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  from  the 
Passaic  Falls,  to  support  the  advanced  party.  This  party 
composed  of  the  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette  was  to 
attack  Fort  Washington  at  night,  between  whom  and 
Hamilton  it  had  been  concerted,  that  the  latter  was  to 
have  a  command  in  this  expedition,  his  plan  of  which  ex- 
hibits, in  all  its  details,  uncommon  military  talent.  The 
next  day,  the  twenty-second  of  November,  he  wrote  to 
Washington : 

"  Some  time  last  fall,  when  I  spoke  to  your  excellency 
about  going  to  the  southward,  I  explained  to  you  candidly 
my  feelings  with  respect  to  military  reputation,  and  how 
much  it  was  my  object  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  some 
enterprise,  that  might  perhaps  raise  my  character  as  a  sol- 
dier above  mediocriiy.  You  were  so  good  as  to  say,  you 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  me  with  an  occasion.  When  the 
expedition  to  Staten  Island  was  afoot,  a  favorable  one 
seemed  to  offer.  There  was  a  battalion  without  a  field 
officer,  the  command  of  which,  I  thought,  as  it  was  acci- 
dental, might  be  given  to  me  without  inconvenience.  I 
made  an  application  for  it  through  the  marquis,  who  in- 
formed me  of  your  refusal  on  two  principles, — one,  that 
the  giving  me  a  whole  battalion  might  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  the  other,  that  if  any  accident  should  hap- 
pen to  me  in  the  present  state  of  your  family,  you  would 
be  embarrassed  for  the  necessary  assistance. 

"  The  project  you  now  have  in  contemplation  affords 
another  opportunity.  I  have  a  variety  of  reasons,  that 
press  me  to  desire  ardently  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  im- 
prove it.    I  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  the  command 
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may  now  be  proportioned  to  my  rank,  and  that  the  second 
objection  ceases  to  operate,  as  during  the  period  of  estab- 
lishing our  winter-quarters,  there  will  be  a  suspension  of 
material  business  ;  besides  which,  my  peculiar  situation 
will,  in  any  case,  call  me  away  from  the  army  in  a  few 
days,  and  Mr.  Harrison  may  be  expected  back  early  next 
month.  My  command  may  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  men,  composed  of  fifty  men  of  Major 
Gibbes'  corps,  fifty  from  Colonel  Meigs'  regiment,  and 
fifty  or  an  hundred  more  from  the  light  infantry, — Major 
Gibbes  to  be  my  major.     The  hundred  men  from  here 

may  move  on  Friday  morning  towards  ,  which  will 

strengthen  the  appearances  of  Staten  Island,  to  form  a 
junction  on  the  other  side  of  the  Passaic. 

"I  suggest  this  mode,  to  avoid  the  complaints  that 
might  arise  from  composing  my  party  wholly  of  the 
light  infantry,  which  might  give  umbrage  to  the  officers 
of  that  corps,  who  on  this  plan  can  have  no  just  subject 
for  it. 

"  The  primary  idea  may  be,  if  circumstances  permit, 
to  attempt  with  my  detachment  Bayard's  Hill.  Should 
we  arrive  early  enough  to  undertake  it,  I  should  prefer  it 
to  any  thing  else,  both  for  the  brilHancy  of  the  attempt  in 
itself,  and  the  decisive  consequences  of  which  its  success 
would  be  productive.  If  we  arrive  too  late  to  make  this 
eligible,  (as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,)  my  corps  may 
form  the  van  of  one  of  the  other  attacks,  and  Bayard's 
Hill  will  be  a  pretext  for  my  being  employed  in  the  affair, 
on  a  supposition  of  my  knowing  the  ground,  which  is 
partly  true.  I  flatter  myself,  also,  that  my  military  char- 
acter stands  so  well  in  the  army,  as  to  reconcile  the  offi- 
cers in  general  to  the  measure  All  circumstances  consid- 
ered, I  venture  to  say  any  exceptions  which  might  be 
taken,  would  be  unreasonable. 
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"  I  take  this  method  of  making  the  request  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  a  personal  explanation.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  however  much  I  have  the  matter  at  heart, 
I  wish  your  excellency  entirely  to  consult  your  own  incli- 
nation, and  not,  from  a  disposition  to  oblige  me,  to  do  any 
thing  that  may  be  disagreeable  to  you.  It  will,  neverthe- 
less, make  me  singularly  happy  if  your  wishes  correspond 
with  mine." 

Two  days  after,  Hamilton  wrote  to  his  fellow  aid, 
Colonel  Humphreys,  that  intelligence  having  been  re- 
ceived from  New  York,  the  plan  was  relinquished.  "  Never 
was  a  plan,"  Humphrey  wrote,  "  better  arranged,  and 
never  did  circumstances  promise  more  sure  or  complete 
success.  The  British  were  not  only  unalarmed,  but  our 
own  troops  were  misguided  in  their  operations." 

On  the  tAventy-eighth  of  November,  the  army  took 
their  winter-quarters,  the  Pennsylvania  line  near  Morris- 
town,  the  Jersey  line  at  Pompton — the  objects  being  to 
cover  the  country  and  the  communication  with  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire troops  in  the  Highlands  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson  ;  the  residue,  those  of  Massachusetts,  at  West 
Point — head-quarters  were  to  be  in  the  vicinity  at  New 
Windsor. 

On  the  same  day  La  Fayette  wrote  to  Hamilton,  that 
he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Washington,  recommending 
him  to  the  important  place  of  adjutant-general.  "  I 
know,"  he  writes,  "  the  general's  friendship  and  gratitude 
for  you,  my  dear  Hamilton :  both  are  greater  than  you 
perhaps  imagine.  I  am  sure,  he  needs  only  to  be  told  that 
something  will  suit  you,  and  when  he  thinks  he  can  do  it 
he  certainly  will.  Before  this  campaign  I  was  your 
friend,  and  very  intimate  friend,  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of 
the  world.     Since  my  second  voyage,  my  sentiment  has 
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increased  to  such  a  point  the  world  knows  nothing  about." 
In  his  letter  to  Washington,  La  Fayette  observed  :  "  If, 
however,  you  were  to  cast  your  eye  on  a  man,  who,  I 
think,  would  suit  better  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
Hamilton  is,  I  confess,  the  officer  whom  I  should  like  to 
see  in  that  station.  With  equal  advantages,  his  services 
deserve  from  you  the  preference  to  any  other.  His  know- 
ledge of  your  opinions  and  intentions  on  military  arrange- 
ments ;  his  love  of  discipline  ;  the  superiority  he  would 
have  over  all  the  others,  principally  when  both  armies 
shall  operate  together  ;  and  his  uncommon  abilities, 
are  calculated  to  render  him  perfectly  agreeable  to 
you.  His  utility  would  be  increased  by  -this  preferment ; 
and  on  other  points  he  could  render  important  services. 
An  adjutant-general  ought  always  to  be  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Hamilton  should,  therefore,  remain  in 
your  family ;  and  his  great  industry  in  business  would 
render  him  perfectly  serviceable  under  all  circumstances. 
On  every  public  or  private  account,  my  dear  general,  1 
would  advise  you  to  take  him."  General  Greene  had 
written  to  the  same  effect  from  Richmond ;  "  Colonel 
Scammell,  perhaps,  will  he  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier. At  least  it  has  been  talked  of.  Should  this  take 
place,  a  new  adjutant-general  will  be  necessary  ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  this  appoinl- 
ment  to  Colonel  Hamilton.  His  services  may  not  be  less 
important  to  your  excellency  in  your  family  business,  if 
he  only  employs  a  deputy  extraordinary."  Washington 
replied  to  Greene,  that,  "  without  knowing  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton ever  had  an  eye  to  the  office  of  adjutant-general,  I 
did  recommend  General  Hand  for  reasons  which  may  oc- 
cur to  you."  A  principal  one  was,  as  the  adjutant-general, 
in  the  existing  establishment  of  the  inspectorship,  was 
"  the  second  officer  in  the  line,  and,  that  it  would  have 
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been  disagreeable,  therefore,  to  the  present  sub-inspectors, 
some  of  whom  are  full  colonels,  to  have  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  put  over  them." 

A  short  time  after.  La  Fayette  again  wrote  to  Hamil- 
ton :  "  I  went  to  Morristown,  where  I  met  the  general, 
and  knowing  that  my  letter  could  not  reach  him  under 
some  days,  I  became  regardless  of  your  wishes,  and  made 
a  verbal  application  in  my  own  name,  and  about  the  same 
time  that  had  been  settled  between  us.  I  can't  express  to 
you,  my  dear  friend,  how  sorry  and  disappointed  I  felt, 
when  I  knew  from  him,  the  general,  that  (greatly  in  con- 
sequence of  your  advice)  he  had  settled  the  whole  matter 
with  Hand,  and  written  for  him  to  Congress.  I  confess,  I 
became  warmer  on  the  occasion  than  you  would  perhaps 
have  wished  me  to  be,  and  I  wanted  the  general  to  allow 
my  sending  an  express,  who  would  have  overtaken  the 
letter,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  General  St.  Clair ;  but 
the  general  did  not  think  it  to  be  a  convenient  measure, 
and,  I  confess,  1  may  have  been  a  little  blinded  on  its  pro- 
priety. I  took  care  not  to  compromise  you  in  this  affair, 
when  the  general  expressed  a  desire  to  serve  you,  and  in 
a  manner  you  would  have  been  satisfied  with. 

"  Now  for  the  voyage  to  France.  Congres?  seem  re- 
solved that  an  envoi/  be  sent  in  the  way  you  wish,  and  this 
was  yesterday  determined  in  the  House  ;  next  Monday 
the  gentleman  will  be  elected.  I  have  already  spoken  to 
many  members.  I  know  of  a  number  of  voices  that  will 
be  for  you.  This  day,  and  that  of  to-morrow,  will  be  by 
me  employed  in  paying  visits.  As  soon  as  the  business  is 
fixed  upon,  I  shall  send  you  an  express.  I  think  you  ought 
to  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  and  in  case  you  are  called 
for,  come  with  all  possible  speed  ;  for  you  must  go  imme- 
diately that  you  may  have  returned  before  the  beginning 
of  operations.     If  you  go,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  give  you  all 
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public  or  private  knowledge  about  Europe  I  am  possessed 
of.  Besides  many  private  letters  that  may  introduce  you 
to  my  friends,  I  intend  giving  you  the  key  of  the  cabinet, 
as  well  as  of  the  societies  which  influence  them.  In  a 
word,  my  good  friend,  any  thing  in  my  power  shall  be 
entirely  yours." 

The  object  of  this  mission  was  a  loan  from  France. 
The  necessity  of  it,  so  strongly  urged  by  Hamilton  upon 
Congress,  had  prompted  him  to  advise  another  visit  to 
France  by  La  Fayette,  whose  influence  was  supposed  to 
have  been  increased  by  a  recent  change  in  the  ministry. 
The  idea  was  entertained,  that  Hamilton  might  be  associ- 
ated with  him  in  this  interesting  mission.  But  the  prospect 
of  active  service  in  the  south  had  greater  charms  for  the 
marquis,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  member  of  Washing- 
ton's family  should  be  appointed.  The  choice  was  between 
Hamilton  and  Laurens.  The  latter  was  chosen  unani- 
mously on  the  eleventh  of  December.  Laurens  wrote 
to  Washington :  "  Your  excellency  will  not  be  a  little 
surprised  to  learn,  that  Congress  have  determined  to  send 
me  to  France,  for  the  special  purpose  of  representing  the 
present  state  of  our  aflfairs  and  soliciting  the  necessary 
succors.  I  was  in  great  hopes  that  Congress  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  abilities  of  Colonel  Hamilton 
for  these  important  objects,  and  that  I  should  have  been 
suffered  to  persevere  in  a  line  of  duty,  to  which  I  feel 
myself  more  adequate.  But,  unfortunately  for  America, 
Colonel  Hamilton  was  not  sufficiently  known  to  Congress 
to  unite  their  suffi'ages  in  his  favor  ;  and  I  was  assured, 
that  there  remained  no  other  alternative  than  the  total 
failure  of  the  business.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  was  in- 
duced to  submit,  and  renounce  my  plan  of  participating  in 
the  Southern  campaign." 

Three   days   after   this    appointment,   Hamilton   was 
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married  to  Eliza,  tiie  second  daughter  of  General  Schuy- 
ler, at  the  residence  of  her  father  in  Albany,  and  thus 
became  permanently  established  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  distinguished  Frenchman  describes  her  as  "  a 
charming  woman,  who  joins  to  the  graces  all  the  candor 
and  simplicity  of  an  American  wife."  * 

*  Brissot's  New  Travels,  p.  16G. 
Vol.  11—10 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Without  prospect  of  relief  from  Congress,  or  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  the  enemy,  the  American  army,  in 
the  daily  routine  of  duty  among  their  rugged  and  sterile 
winter-quarters,  were  brooding  over  their  wrongs.  The 
discontents  of  a  part  at  last  rose  to  mutiny.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  of  January,  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which. 
Colonel  Lee  observed,  should  have  been  called,  "  the  line  of 
Ireland,"  disregarding  the  expostulations  of  their  officers, 
some  of  whom  were  killed,  others  wounded  in  their  efforts 
to  quell  the  tumult,  moved  from  Morristown  with  their 
arms  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Their  purpose  was  to 
extort  relief  from  Congress,  sitting  at  Philadelphia. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  occurrence, 
Washington,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  temper  of  the 
troops  at  West  Point,  resolved  to  hasten  forward  and  use 
his  personal  influence  with  the  mutineers.  From  this  step 
he  was  dissuaded.  Wayne  in  the  mean  time  opened  a  ne- 
gotiation with  his  men,  promising  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  immunity  for  their  misconduct.  A  sergeant 
from  each  regiment  met  him,  and  stated  their  well-founded 
complaints — many  were  continued  in  service  after  their 
terms  of  enlistment  had  expired — to  all,  arrearages  of  pay 
were  due — their  losses  by*  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
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rency  had  not  been  made  up — they  were  in  want  of 
money  and  clothing,  yet  they  were  prevented  selhng  their 
depreciation  certificates.  Promises  of  redress  were  given, 
and  a  committee  of  Congress  was  appointed,  of  whom 
General  Sullivan  was  the  most  prominent,  in  concert  with 
the  president  of  Pennsylvania,  to  confer  with  the  soldiery. 
Apprehensive  of  overtures  to  the  mutineers  from  the  en- 
emy, Wayne  ordered  the  Jersey  line  to  Chatham.  An 
overture,  nevertheless,  was  made,  which  was  attended 
with  the  happiest  effect.  The  emissaries  were  seized  by 
the  troops,  a  letter  to  the  malcontents  taken  from  them, 
and  handed  to  Wayne.  The  pride  of  the  soldiers  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  their  patriotism  roused.  The  committee 
of  Congress  met  them  at  this  opportune  moment.  Terms 
were  made,  and  the  emissaries,  convicted  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, were  immediately  executed.  For  want  of  proper 
care,  the  greater  part  of  the  line  was  dismissed,  though 
but  a  few  were  entitled  to  dismission. 

Washington,  feeling  the  danger  of  this  example,  was 
about  to  send  forward  a  detachment  to  reduce  them  to 
submission,  but  he  also  deeply  felt  the  wrongs  of  the 
soldiers,  and  that  relief  must  not  be  delayed.  General 
Knox,  charged  with  despatches,  was  deputed  to  obtain 
from  the  four  Eastern  States  money  and  clothing. 

The  infectious  example  was  a  few  days  after  followed 
by  a  part  of  the  Jersey  Hne.  Hamilton  was  absent  at 
Albany  during  the  previous  revolt.  It  was  felt  that  a 
resort  to  decisive  measures  was  the  only  true  policy,  and 
should  this  second  revolt  be  permitted  to  get  head,  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  army  would  be  inevitable.  He  imme- 
diately, over  the  signature  of  Washington,  wrote  an 
order  to  General  Howe  to  march  against  the  mutineers. 
"  The  object  is  to  compel  them  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion ;  and  I  am  to  desire  that  you  will  grant  no  terms 
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while  they  are  wiih  arms  in  their  hands  in  a  state  of  re- 
sistance. The  manner  of  executing  this,  I  leave  to  your 
discretion.  If  you  should  succeed  in  compelling  the  re- 
volted troops  to  surrender,  you  will  instantly  execute  a 
few  of  the  most  active  and  incendiary  leaders."  He  was 
to  endeavor  to  collect  the  obedient  Jersey  troops,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  militia,  "  representing 
to  them  how  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  is  the  precedent 
of  armed  soldiers  dictating  terms  to  their  country." 

A  circular  was  at  the  same  time  addressed  by  Hamil- 
ton, in  Washington's  name,  to  the  Eastern  States,  renewing 
his  solicitations  :  "  With  flour  we  are  fed  only  from  day  to 
day.  We  have  received  few  or  no  cattle  for  some  time 
past,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  shortly  to  be  expected. 
The  salted  meat  is  nearly  exhausted."  The  instructions 
to  Howe  were  carried  into  effect.  His  detachment  made 
a  long  march  over  mountainous  roads  and  through  a  deep 
snow  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  obeyed  every  order 
with  alacrity.*  The  mutiny  was  suppressed.  Two  of 
the  principal  actors  executed.  "  The  existence  of  the 
army,"  Hamilton  wrote,  "  called  for  an  example."  In 
both  these  mutinies  the  soldiers  were  chiefly  foreigners. 
The  native  troops  continued  faithful. 

A  similar  spirit  was  manifested  by  the  troops  in  New 
York.  Schuyler  wrote  to  Hamilton  :  "  The  two  regiments 
threaten  to  march  to  head-quarters,  unless  some  money  is 
paid  them,  the  certificates  for  the  depreciation  expedited, 
and  in  future  to  be  supplied  with  provisions."  A  private 
subscription  for  their  relief  was  raised,  and  quiet  was  re- 
stored. Schuyler  thus  adverts  in  this  letter  to  Hamilton's 
declining  an  offer  of  pecuniary  aid :  "  I  am  pleased  with 
every  instance  of  delicacy  in  those  who  are  so  dear  to 

*  Circular  to  the  States. 
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me,  and  I  think  I  read  your  soul  on  the  occasion  you 
mention." 

The  distresses  of  the  army  not  only  produced  insub- 
ordination, but  stopped  enlistments.  To  prevent  her 
troops,  whose  terms  had  expired,  from  engaging  in  priva- 
teers, an  embargo  was  laid  in  Connecticut ;  and  a  similar 
measure  was  recommended  to  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

In  the  preceding  year,  Hamilton,  apprehending  the 
dissolution  of  the  army,  projected  a  plan  of  supplies. 
The  recent  occurrences  increased  his  solicitude  to  have  it 
brought  forward,  and  he  recalled  the  attention  of  Schuy- 
ler to  this  subject.  In  reply.  General  Schuyler  observed : 
"The  reward  icfused  by  the  Pennsylvania  line  evinces  a 
becoming  sense  of  propriety  and  gallantry.  What  might 
not  our  soldiery  be  brought  to,  if  properly  fed,  paid  and 
clothed  ?         ! 

"  The  plan  you  mention  for  supplying  the  armies  in 
America,  I  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  see  attempted  ; 
but  I  fear  Congress  will  not  venture  on  it,  although  they 
should  be  convinced  of  its  eligibility.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  year  I  proposed  it  repeatedly  to  individual  mem- 
bers, who  generally  approved,  and  once  or  twice  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  it  in  Congress.  I  am  persuaded,  if  it 
was  adopted,  that  a  saving,  at  present  almost  inconceiva- 
ble, would  be  induced,  and  an  order  and  economy  in  the 
public  expenditures,  whilst  it  would  reconcile  the  minds 
of  men  to  bear  the  public  burthens  with  alacrity,  and 
would  effectually  eradicate  the  fears  which  too  generally 
prevail,  that  we  shall  sink  under  the  enormous  weight  of 
our  expenses." 

Intermediate  the  mutinies  of  the  troops,  Hamilton's 
attention  was  called  to  the  mission  of  Laurens.  In  his 
letter  to  Duane,  he  had  stated  five  measures  of  primary 
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importance :  an  army  for  the  war,  a  foreign  loan,  a  gov- 
ernment with  complete  sovereignty  in  all  that  relates  to 
war,  peace,  trade  and  finance,  the  providing  "  perpetual 
revenues,  productive  and  easy  of  collection" — single  ex- 
ecutive officers  instead  of  Boards,  and  a  National  Bank. 

The  first  of  these,  an  army  for  the  war,  had  been 
recommended  by  Congress  to  be  enlisted  by  the  States. 
The  second,  a  national  loan,  was  the  object  of  the  mission 
of  Laurens.  Though  commissioned  as  special  minister 
from  the  United  States,  Hamilton  suggested  that  a  letter 
of  instructions  should  be  addressed  to  him  by  Washing- 
ton, which  La  Fayette  approved,  as  giving  additional 
weight  to  the  representations  to  be  made  to  France. 

It  was  drafted  by  Hamilton  : 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  shall  commit  to 
writing  the  result  of  our  conferences  on  the  present  state 
of  American  affairs  ;  in  which  I  have  given  you  my  opin- 
ion with  that  freedom  and  explicitness,  which  the  objects 
of  your  commission,  my  entire  confidence  in  you,  and  the 
exigency  of  our  affairs  demand. 

"  1st.  To  me  it  appears  evident,  that,  considering  the 
diffused  population  of  these  States,  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  together  their  resources,  the  composition 
and  temper  of  a  part  of  their  inhabitants,  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  stock  of  national  wealth,  as  a  basis  for  revenue, 
and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  commerce,  the  efforts 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  have  exceeded  the  natural  abilities  of  this  country, 
and,  by  degrees,  brought  us  to  a  crisis  that  makes  the  most 
efficacious  and  immediate  succor  from  abroad  indispensa- 
ble to  our  safety. 

"  2d.  That  notwithstanding,  from  the  confusion  insep- 
arable from  a  revolution  ;  from  our  having  governments 
to  frame,  and  every  species  of  civil  and  military  institu- 
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tions  to  create  ;  from  that  inexperience  in  affairs  necessa- 
rily incident  to  a  nation  in  its  commencement,  some  errors 
may  have  been  committed  in  the  administration  of  our 
finances,  to  which  a  part  of  our  embarrassments  may  be 
attributed ;  yet  they  are  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
essential  defect  of  means,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  stock 
of  wealth,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  article,  which  want, 
continuing  to  operate,  will  make  it  impossible,  by  any  in- 
terior exertions,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  those  embar- 
rassments, restore  the  public  credit,  and  furnish  the  re- 
quisite funds  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

"  3d.  That  experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  im- 
possible long  to  support  a  paper  credit  without  funds  for 
its  redemption  ;  that  the  depreciation  of  our  currency 
was  in  the  main  a  necessary  effect  of  the  want  of  those 
funds  ;  and  that  its  restoration  is  impossible  for  the  same 
reason,  to  which  the  general  diffidence  which  has  taken 
place  among  the  people  is  an  additional,  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

"  4th.  That  the  mode  which  for  want  of  money  has 
been  substituted  for  supplying  the  army,  by  assessing  a 
portion  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  has  hitherto  been 
found  to  be  ineffectual ;  has  frequently  left  the  army  to 
experience  the  most  calamitous  distress,  and  from  its 
novelty  and  incompatibility  with  ancient  habits  is  regarded 
by  the  people  as  burthensome  and  oppressive  ;  has  excited 
serious  discontents,  and  in  some  States  there  appear  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  opposition.  That  this  mode  has,  besides, 
many  particular  inconveniences,  which  contribute  to  make 
it  inadequate  to  our  exigencies,  and  ineligible  but  as  an 
auxiliary. 

"5th.  That  the  resource  of  domestic  loans  is  incon- 
siderable ;  because  there  are,  properly  speaking,  few  mon- 
eyed men  in  this  country,  and  the  few  there  are,  can  em- 
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ploy  their  money  to  more  advantage  otherwise ;  besides 
which,  the  instability  of  our  currency,  and  the  want  of 
funds,  have  impaired  the  public  credit.  That  from  the 
best  estimates  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  war,  and  the 
annual  revenues  which  these  States  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, there  is  a  large  balance  to  be  made  up  by  public 
credit. 

"  6th.  That  the  patience  of  the  army,  from  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  complicated  distress,  is  now  nearly 
exhausted ;  their  discontents  are  matured  to  an  extremity 
which  has  recently  had  the  most  disagreeable  conse- 
quences, and  demonstrates  the  absolute  necessity  of  speedy 
relief.  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  all  their  suffer- 
ings, for  want  of  clothing,  for  want  of  subsistence,  for 
want  of  pay. 

"  7th.  That  the  people  begin  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  system  for  the  support  of  the  war ;  and  there  is 
cause  to  apprehend  that  evils  actually  felt  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  may  weaken  those  sentiments  which  began  it, 
founded,  not  on  immediate  sufferings,  but  on  a  speculative 
apprehension  of  evils  to  arise  in  future  from  the  depriva- 
tion of  our  liberties.  There  is  danger  that  a  commercial 
and  free  people,  little  accustomed  to  heavy  burdens, 
pressed  by  impositions  of  a  new  and  odious  kind,  may 
not  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
juncture, and  may  imagine  they  have  only  exchanged  one 
tyranny  for  another. 

"8th.  That  from  all  the  foregoing  considerations  re- 
sults, first,  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  immediate,  ample, 
and  efficacious  succor  of  money,  considerable  enough  to 
be  a  foundation  for  permanent  arrangements  of  finance : 
to  restore  the  public  credit,  and  give  new  life  and  activity 
to  our  future  operations.  Secondly,  the  vast  importance 
of  a  decided  effort  of  the  allied  arms  upon  this  country 
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the  ensuing  campaign,  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  secure  the  great  objects  of  the  war, — 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  these  States.  Without 
the  first,  we  may  make  a  feeble  and  expiring  effort  the 
next  campaign,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  pe- 
riod of  our  opposition.  With  it,  we  should  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  the  obstinacy  of  the 
enemy  might  require.  The  first  is  essential  to  the  last ; 
both  combined,  would  at  once  bring  the  contest  to  a  glo- 
rious issue  ;  put  the  objects  of  the  alliance  out  of  the 
reach  of  contingencies;  crown  the  obligations  which 
America  already  feels  to  the  magnanimity  and  generosity 
of  her  allies,  and  perpetuate  the  union  by  those  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  as  well  as  mutual  advantage, 
which  alone  can  render  it  solid  and  indissoluble. 

"  9th.  That  next  to  a  loan  of  money,  a  constant  naval 
superiority  on  these  coasts,  is  the  object  which  most  inter- 
ests us.  This  would  instantly  reduce  the  enemy  to  a  diffi- 
cult defensive,  and  by  depriving  them  of  all  prospect  of 
extending  their  acquisitions,  would  take  away  the  motives 
for  prosecuting  the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, how  they  could  subsist  a  large  force  in  this  coun- 
try, if  we  had  the  command  of  the  seas  to  interrupt  the 
regular  transmission  of  supplies  from  Europe.  This  su- 
periority (with  an  aid  of  money)  would  enable  us  to  con- 
vert the  operations  of  the  war  into  a  vigorous  offensive. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  to  our  trade,  nor  how 
infinitely  it  would  facilitate  our  supplies.  In  short,  it 
seems  to  be  a  deciding  point.  It  appears,  too,  to  be  the 
interest  of  our  allies,  abstracted  from  the  immediate  ben- 
efits to  this  country,  to  transfer  the  whole  naval  war  to 
America.  The  number  of  ports  friendly  to  them  and 
hostile  to  the  British ;  the  materials  this  country  affords 
for  repairing  the  disabled  ships ;  the  large  quantities  of 
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provisions  towards  the  subsistence  of  the  fleet ;  are  cir- 
cumstances which  would  give  a  palpable  advantage  to  our 
allies  in  a  naval  contest  in  these  seas.* 

"  That  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  under 
which  we  labor,  and  the  inquietudes  prevailing  among  the 
people,  there  is  still  a  fund  of  inclination  and  resources  in 
this  country,  equal  to  great  and  continued  exertions ;  pro- 
vided we  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  dis- 
gust, by  changing  the  present  system,  by  restoring  public 
credit,  and  by  giving  activity  to  our  measures ;  of  all 
which,  a  powerful  succor  of  money  might  be  the  basis. 
The  people  are  dissatisfied  ;  but  it  is  with  the  feeble  and 
oppressive  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  not  with  the  war 
itself.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port, but  they  are  unwilling  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  renders 
private  property  precarious, — a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fluctuation  of  the  national  currency,  and  of  the  ina- 
bility of  government  to  perform  its  engagements  coer- 
cively  made.  A  large  majority  are  still  firmly  attached  to 
its  independence ;  abhor  a  reunion  with  Great  Britain ; 
and  are  affectionate  to  the  alliance  with  France :  but  this 
disposition  cannot  supply  the  place  of  means  essential  in 
war,  nor  can  we  rely  on  its  continuance  amid  the  perplex- 
ities, oppressions,  and  misfortunes  that  attend  the  want  of 
them. 

"  That  no  nation  will  have  it  more  in  its  power  to  re- 
pay what  it  may  borrow  than  this.  Our  debts  are  small  ; 
the  immense  tracts  of  unlocated  lands  ;  the  variety  and 
fertility  of  soils ;  the  advantages  of  every  kind  which  we 
possess  for  commerce,  ensure  to  this  country  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  population  and  prosperity,  and  a  certainty,  its  in- 
dependence being  established,  of  reducing,  in  a  short  term 

*  A  clause  follows  in  the  copy,  urging  an  accession  of  French  troops. 
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of  years,  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  debts  we  may 
have  occasion  to  contract. 

"  If  the  foregoing  observations  will  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  I  shall  be  happy.  I  wish  you  a  safe  and  pleasant 
voyage,  the  full  accomplishment  of  your  mission,  and  a 
speedy  return  ; — being,  with  sentiments  of  perfect  friend- 
ship, regard,  and  affection,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  W."  * 

With  these  instructions,  Laurens  received  a  letter  of 
the  fifteenth  of  January  to  Franklin,  written  for  Washing- 
ton by  Hamilton.  The  motive  of  this  special  mission  is 
stated :  "  The  present  infinitely  critical  position  of  our 
affairs  made  it  essential  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  to 
send  from  hence  a  person  who  had  been  eye-witness  to 
their  progress,  and  who  was  capable  of  placing  them  be- 
fore the  court  of  France  in  a  more  full  and  striking  point 
of  light  than  was  proper  or  even  practicable  by  any  writ- 
ten communication. 

"  It  was  also  judged  of  great  importance,  that  the  per- 
son should  be  able  to  give  a  military  view  of  them,  and  to 
enter  into  military  details  and  arrangements.  The  choice 
has  fallen  upon  Colonel  Laurens,  as  a  gentleman  who 
unites  all  these  advantages,  and  adds  to  them  an  integrity 
and  an  independence  of  character,  which  render  him  su- 

*  It  will  be  observed,  by  a  comparison  of  this  document  with  that  inserted 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  that  therg  is  a  difference  in  the  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  these  instructions,  and  that  the  copy  given  to  Laurens  was 
fuller.  The  difference  is  not,  however,  important.  The  above  is  from  the  first 
draft,  in  Hamilton's  autograph,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  closing  lines, 
which  are  added  in  the  handwriting  of  Washington,  who  made  a  fair  copy, 
probably  to  add  to  its  effect,  as  being  his  autograph.  This  is  what  is  called 
"  the  original,"  existing  among  the  archives  of  France.  Was  it  intended  to 
give  the  impression,  that  this  copy  was  the  draft  of  snch  a  paper  by  Washing- 
ton, without  alterations  or  interlineations  ? 
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perior  to  any  spirit  of  party.  What  I  have  said  to  him, 
I  beg  leave  to  repeat  to  you,  that  to  me  nothing  appears 
more  evident  than  that  the  period  of  our  opposition  will 
very  shortly  arrive,  if  our  allies  cannot  afford  us  that  ef- 
fectual aid,  particularly  in  money  and  in  a  naval  superi- 
ority, which  are  now  solicited." 

A  short  time  after,  Hamilton  drew  up  a  paper  on  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  military  code,  indicating  the 
necessity  of  a  gradation  of  them  as  a  mean  of  preventing 
frequent  sentences  of  death,  which  were  not  carried  into 
effect.  He  also  made  an  important  suggestion  as  to  the 
terms  and  forms  of  discharges  to  be  granted  to  the  sol- 
diers, both  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  prevention  of  deser- 
tion. This  paper  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  Washing- 
ton on  the  third  of  February. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  preceding  campaign  prompted 
early  measures  to  secure  to  the  next  some  decisive  results. 
The  possession  of  New  York  was  the  only  object  of  mag- 
nitude at  the  North.  Preparations  for  its  siege  on  a  large 
scale  were  now  to  be  made.  With  this  view,  Hamilton 
addressed  a  letter  to  General  Knox,  in  the  name  of 
Washington,  disclosing  this  purpose,  and  calling  upon  him 
for  an  estimate  of  arms  and  munitions  for  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  general  idea  of  the  plan  of 
operations  was  similar  to  that  projected  by  Hamilton  the 
previous  year,  "to  make  two  attacks,  one  against  the 
works  on  York  Island,  the  other  against  the  works  of 
Brooklyn  on  Long  Island.  If  we  should  find  ourselves 
unable  to  undertake  this  more  capital  expedition,  and,  if 
we  have  means  equal  to  it,  we  shall  attempt,  as  a  second- 
ary object,  the  reduction  of  Charleston ;  and  Savannah, 
Penobscot  and  other  places,  may  come  successively  into 
contemplation." 

His  pen   was   also  employed  in  acknowledging   for 
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Washington  an  act  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  formed  an  association  to  raise 
contributions  for  the  army :  "  It  embellishes  the  Ameri- 
can character  with  a  new  trait  by  proving,  that  the  love 
of  country  is  blessed  with  those  softer  domestic  virtues, 
which  have  always  been  allowed  to  be  peculiarly  your 
own.  You  have  not  acquired  admiration  in  your  own 
country  only ;  it  is  paid  you  abroad,  and,  you  will  learn 
with  pleasure,  by  a  part  of  your  own  sex,  whose  female 
accomplishments  have  attained  their  highest  perfection, 
and  who,  from  the  commencement,  have  been  the  patro- 
nesses of  American  liberty.  The  army  ought  not  to  re- 
gret their  sacrifices  or  sufferings,  when  they  meet  with  so 
flattering  a  reward,  as  the  sympathy  of  your  sex,  nor  can 
they  fear  that  their  interests  will  be  neglected,  while  es- 
poused by  advocates  as  powerful  as  they  are  amiable.  I 
can  only  answer  to  the  sentiments,  which  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  express  for  me  personally,  that  they  would  more 
than  repay  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  public,  and 
to  testimonies  of  gratitude  to  yourselves."  * 

During  this  period  of  inactivity  at  the  North,  the 
Southern  States  were  feeling  the  vigor  of  the  enemy. 
This  had  been  anticipated  at  head-quarters.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  Hamilton,  in  the  name 
of  Washington,  wrote  to  Rochambeau  on  the  eighth  of 
September :  "  This  event  must  have  the  worst  effect  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  Southern  States,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say, 
how  far  its  influence  may  extend.  It  is  on  this  account, 
I  should  not  be  astonished  if  the  enemy  should  really 
make  a  detachment  of  three  or  four  thousand  men  to  Vir- 
ginia." On  the  tenth  of  October  he  again  wrote  the 
French  commander  in  behalf  of  Washington  :  "  The  op- 
erations of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Floridas  will  be  a  useful 

*  To  Mrs.  Francis  Hillenrtis  and  others. 
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diversion  to  the  Southern  States,  if  it  can  be  vigorously 
prosecuted,  but  I  confess,  while  the  enemy  have  a  naval 
superiority  in  America,  I  am  not  sanguine  about  any 
enterprise  which  is  connected  with  maritime  disposi- 
tions." 

Owing  to  the  great  heats  and  the  weak  condition  of 
his  army,  Cornwallis,  after  his  victory  over  Gates,  was 
occupied  in  a  series  of  measures  to  reduce  South  Carolina 
to  absolute  submission.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  project- 
ing an  expedition  into  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  eighth 
of  September  he  advanced  from  Camden  to  Charlotte. 

The  people  of  Mecklenburg  resolved,  that  their  chief 
town,  small  as  it  was,  should  not  be  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my without  seahng  their  declaration  of  independence 
with  their  blood.  Davie,  promoted  for  his  conduct  at 
Hanging  Rock,  with  a  few  volunteers  under  Major  Gra- 
ham, hovering  near  the  enemy  as  they  advanced,  entered 
this  town  at  midnight. 

A  sharp  conflict  with  Tarleton's  legion  ensued,  which, 
though  unsuccessful,  served  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
country. 

Here  Cornwallis  awaited  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fer- 
guson, with  his  corps  of  light  infantry  and  a  body  of  well- 
trained  loyalists,  to  whose  numbers  he  was  endeavoring 
to  add  the  disaffected  in  the  mountain  region,  where  the 
great  rivers  of  South  Carolina  spring. 

While  Marion,  having  recruited  his  small  force  among 
the  Irish  settlers  at  Williamsburg,  was,  by  repeated  sallies 
from  the  swamps  of  the  Santee,  driving  off  parties  of  the 
enemy,  and  quickening  the  opposition  of  the  lower  coun- 
try ;  and  Sumter  was  gaining  strength  in  the  "  New  Ac- 
quisition," late  a  part  of  North  Carolina ;  another  parti- 
san. Colonel  Clark,  had  roused  the  people  west  of  the 
Saluda,  and  with  a  small  party  laid  siege  to  Augusta, 
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hoping  by  this  bold  move  to  establish  a  rallying  point  for 
the  subjugated  patriots  of  Georgia,  his  native  State. 

Resisted  with  energy  and  threatened  by  approaching 
reinforcements  from  the  garrison  of  Ninety-Six,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  had  begun  his  re- 
treat toward  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

Ferguson,  then  on  his  return  to  Charlotte,  resolving  to 
intercept  him,  struck  through  the  wild  woods  and  encamped 
at  Gilbert  town,  a  small  frontier  collection  of  foresters'  huts. 

The  planters  of  the  seaboard,  surrounded  by  their 
slaves,  and  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms,  could  offer 
but  feeble  resistance  to  their  invaders.  But  Ferguson 
was  drawing  near  the  abodes  of  men,  who  had  rescued 
the  soil  from  the  wilderness,  and  were  tilling  it  with  their 
own  hands ;  men  upon  whom  the  cares  of  life  were  light, 
counting  in  their  green  summer  valleys  their  numerous 
herds,  and  hunting  in  their  mild  winters,  far  from  their 
homes,  with  horse,  blanket,  knapsack  and  gun,  as  brave, 
free-hearted  and  true,  as  were  their  forefathers,  who, 
gathering  in  their  Highlands,  fell  at  Culloden,  in  defence 
of  the  royal  line  they  had  sworn  to  serve  and  to  defend. 

Here  dwelt  in  wild  independence  the  descendants  of 
the  Scotch  Irish  who,  signalized  at  the  siege  of  London- 
derry in  the  same  cause,  emigrated  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  there  erected  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Hence  off- 
shoots were  seen  on  the  frontier  line  of  New  York,  at 
Cherry  Valley,  and  along  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  belting  the  colonies. 

These  hardy  mountaineers,  whose  courage  and  saga- 
city never  failed  them,  plighted  to  each  other  in  frequent 
warfare  to  protect  their  scattered  settlements  from  Indian 
ravages,  were  gathering,  in  different  groups,  from  differ- 
ent points,  some  far  away,  at  the  sources  of  the  Kentucke 
and  the  Tennessee. 
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They  had  heard  of  great  spoil  of  British  goods  for  the 
supply  of  their  savage  enemies  to  be  taken  at  Augusta, 
and  were  hastening  through  the  mountains,  when  news 
came  that  Ferguson  was  near  by. 

The  various,  unexpected  rally  told  him  his  danger. 
With  the  spirit  of  a  true  Scot,  he  betook  himself  to  a  near 
eminence,  where  courage  and  position  might  suffice,  until 
the  called-for  reinforcements  should  come  up. 

This  eminence  was  known  as  "King's  Mountain," 
crowned  with  forests  and  based  on  massive  rocks,  over- 
looking in  lonely  majesty  the  encircling,  far-extending 
heights. 

A  quick  pursuit  was  the  voice  of  the  "  mountain  men." 
They  speeded  to  the  Cowpens,  Avhere  a  party  from  South 
Carolina  joined  them.  Nine  hundred  were  selected,  who 
with  fleetest  horses,  spurred  on  through  the  forest  and  a 
stormy  night,  until  a  bright  morning  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Broad  River. 

Fording  it,  they  halted  to  refresh.  Learning  Fergu- 
son's position,  these  great  riders  of  the  west  resolved  to 
scale  the  height,  upon  whose  summit  they  at  last  beheld, 
through  the  glossy  foliage,  his  gleaming  arms. 

Dismounting,  they  formed  in  three  columns, — the  right 
under  Sevier,  a  Virginian  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  Win- 
ston, in  whose  veins  flowed  blood  common  with  that  of 
Patrick  Henry, — the  left  under  Cleveland  and  Williams, 
the  centre  under  Shelby  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  Camp- 
bell, proud  of  his  Highland  name,  chosen  to  the  chief 
command. 

Cleveland  and  Williams  passed  around  the  mountain 
base,  exhorting  their  followers.  "  I  will  show  you  by  my 
example  how  to  fight,"  exclaimed  Cleveland.  "  I  can  un- 
dertake no  more.  Every  man  must  consider  himself  an 
officer  and  act  from  his  own  judgment.     Fire  as  quick  as 
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you  can,  and  stand  your  ground  as  long  as  you  can.  If 
we  are  repulsed,  let  us  return  and  renew  the  fight." 

Instantly  he  rushed  forward  and  attacked  a  picket  ad- 
vanced to  the  mountain  edge,  following  them  as  they 
retreated,  fighting  up  the  steep. 

They  were  Scots  in  arms  with  the  descendants  of 
Scotchmen.  The  same  pride,  the  same  earnestness,  the 
same  valor,  the  same  determination.  Ferguson  ordered  a 
bayonet  charge.  The  assailants  gave  way.  While  in 
pursuit,  Shelby  came  up  from  an  adverse  point,  and  poured 
in  a  well-directed  fire.  Ferguson  ceasing  the  pursuit, 
turned  upon  his  new  enemies,  again  charging  with  the 
bayonet.  These  also  were  driven  back.  At  this  moment, 
Campbell,  passing  between  the  flanks,  reached  the  moun- 
tain top  and  levelled  a  fire,  every  shot  of  which  he  meant 
should  tell.  Ferguson  again  changed  his  front,  and  again 
his  brave  soldiers  were  successful.  But  no  respite  was 
permitted  him.  The  South  Carolinians  now  rallied  from, 
their  coverts,  renewed  the  fight  and  were  repulsed.  Thus, 
as  often  as  one  party  was  worsted,  another  was  upon 
him.  The  right  and  centre,  now  intermingled,  were  both 
driven  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  some  trans- 
fixed, others  falling  Iieadlong  over  the  cliffs.  Recovering 
from  the  furious  charge,  they  reascended,  when  the  ene- 
my seeing  no  reprieve,  fled  under  the  close,  unerring  rifle 
fire  along  the  summit  upon  Cleveland  and  Williams.  At 
this  instant,  Ferguson,  receiving  his  death  wound,  fell  from 
his  saddle.  With  his  last  breath  all  hope  expired.  Quar- 
ter was  asked  and  granted.  Three  hundred  men  were 
killed  and  wounded — eight  hundred  made  prisoners — 
fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms,  intended  for  those  who 
should  join  the  royal  standard,  captured.  Of  the  patriots, 
covered  by  the  trees,  few  were  killed.  Among  these  was 
Vol.  II.— U 
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Williams.  In  memory  of  the  scene  at  Camden,  ten  of 
the  royalists  were  hung  forthwith. 

The  hunt  was  now  up,  and  the  mountain  rangers  hav- 
ing secured  their  immunity  by  their  courage,  returned  to 
their  homes.* 

Cornwallis,  thus  maimed,  abandoned  his  intended  route 
to  Salisbury,  and  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  hostile 
upper  region,  retired  towards  Camden,  to  cover  which 
and  the  garrison  at  Ninety-Six,  he  established  himself  at 
Winnsborough.  The  services  of  Sumter  and  Marion 
were  now  sensibly  felt.  Threatened  in  different  quarters, 
Cornwallis,  weakened  by  detachments  to  meet  them, 
which  were  hardly  dealt  with,  saw  himself  stripped  of 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  over  Gates,  and  obliged  to 
wait  reinforcements  from  the  North. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  unaware  of  the  defeat  at  King's 
Mountain,  and  thinking  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  con- 
quest of  Virginia,  detached  General  Leslie  with  three 
thousand  men  to  Portsmouth,  with  orders  to  proceed  up 
the  James,  destroy  the  magazines  at  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, and  thus  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Cornwal- 
lis, who  felt  it  necessary  to  order  him  to  repair  forthwith 
to  South  Carolina.  Hamilton,  in  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton, announced  these  events  to  Rochambeau :  "  The  affairs 
of  the  enemy  at  the  South  seem  at  present  to  decline. 
They  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  unless  Clinton  sends 
a  reinforcement  from  New  York.  This,  I  fear,  he  will 
shortly  do,  as  near  one  half  of  our  army  will  leave  us  in 
a  little  time." 

Gates,  strengthened  by  some  militia  of  North  Carolina, 
moved  from  Hillsborough  towards  the  Yadkin,  where  he 
was  joined  by  two  hundred  cavalry,  of  whom  the  com- 

*  Marshall,  i.  397.  Ramsay's  S.  C.  ii.  183.  Lee's  Southern  War.  Tarle- 
ton's  Campaigns.     Irving. 
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mand  was  given  to  Colonel  Washington,  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon.  Thence  he  moved  on  to  Charlotte,  Small- 
wood,  his  second  in  command,  encamping  below  on  the 
Catawba.  Morgan,  who  had  retired  from  the  service, 
being  recently  commissioned  as  brigadier-general,  had 
joined  him  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  light  troops,  and  was 
stationed  in  his  front.  Here  Gates  intended  to  pass  the 
winter.  He  was  superseded  by  General  Greene  on  the 
second  of  December. 

On  his  route  to  the  south,  Greene  had  endeavored  to 
ascertain  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  which  States  Con- 
gress had  recently  embraced  in  the  southern  department, 
the  aids  he  might  obtain  from  them.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Richmond  for  the  same  object,  where  all  was 
trepidation  from  the  proximity  of   Leslie. 

Seeing  the  exhausted  vicinity  of  Charlotte  from  the 
recent  occupation  of  two  armies,  he  moved  his  small  force 
near  the  Cheraw  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pedee. 

Greene  now  felt  all  the  impotence  of  the  government 
in  the  Southern  States.  Near  the  close  of  a  long  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Washington,  he  remarked  :  "  I  will 
not  pain  your  excellency  with  further  accounts  of  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  this  army.  I  am  not  without  great 
apprehension  of  its  entire  dissolution,  unless  the  commis- 
sary's and  quartermaster's  department  can  be  rendered 
more  competent  to  the  demands  of  the  service.  Nor  are 
the  clothing  and  hospital  departments  on  a  better  footing. 
Not  a  shilling  in  the  pay  chest,  nor  a  prospect  of  any  for 
months  to  come.  This  is  really  making  bricks  without 
straw."  He  states  the  arrival  and  advance  of  Leslie  with 
a  British  reinforcement  from  Charleston.  A  few  days 
after,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  he  wrote  to  Hamilton  : 

"  When  I  was  appointed  to  this  command,  I  expected 
to  meet  with  many  new  and  singular  difficulties  ;  but  they 
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infinitely  exceed  what  I  apprehended.  This  is  really 
carrying  on  a  war  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  for  you  cannot 
establish  the  most  inconsiderable  magazine,  or  convey  the 
smallest  quantity  of  stores  without  being  obliged  to  detach 
guards  for  their  security.  The  division  among  the  people 
is  much  greater  than  I  imagined  ;  and  the  whigs  and 
tories  persecute  each  other  with  little  less  than  savage 
fury.  There  is  nothing  but  murders  and  devastations  in 
every  quarter.  Government  here  is  infinitely  more  pop- 
ular than  to  the  northward ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
national  character  or  national  sentiment.  The  inhabitants 
are  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  as  various  in  their 
opinions,  projects  and  schemes,  as  their  manners  and 
habits  are  from  their  early  education.  The  inhabitants 
are  numerous ;  but  they  would  be  rather  formidable 
abroad  than  at  home.  They  are  scattered  over  such  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  subsist  them.  There  is  a  great  spirit 
of  enterprise  among  the  black  people ;  and  those  that 
come  out  as  volunteers  are  not  a  little  formidable  to  the 
enemy.  There  are,  also,  some  particular  corps  under 
Sumter,  Marion  and  Clarke,  that  are  bold  and  daring ; 
the  rest  of  the  militia  are  better  calculated  to  destroy 
provisions  than  oppose  the  enemy.  Public  credit  is^  so 
totally  lost,  that  private  people  will  not  give  their  aid, 
though  they  see  themselves  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 
This  country  wants,  for  its  defence,  a  small  but  well-ap- 
pointed army,  organized  so  as  to  move  with  celerity.  It 
should  consist  of  about  five  thousand  infantry  and  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  horse.  The  enemy  cannot 
maintain  a  larger  force  in  this  quarter,  neither  can  we. 
The  resources  from  the  country  are  too  small  to  subsist  a 
large  body  of  troops  at  any  one  point :  and  to  draw  sup- 
plies from  a  distance,  through  such  long  tracts  of  barren 
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land,  will  be  next  to  impossible,  unless  the  business  can 
be  aided  by  a  water  transportation  ;  and,  in  either  case, 
it  will  be  accompanied  with  an  amazing  expense.  Could 
we  get  a  superiority  of  horse,  we  could  soon  render  it 
difficult  for  Lord  Cornwallis  to  hold  his  position  so  far  in 
this  country.  Nor  should  I  be  under  any  apprehensions, 
with  a  much  inferior  force  to  his,  of  taking  post  near  him, 
if  I  had  but  such  a  body  of  horse.  But  the  enemy's  horse 
is  so  much  superior  to  ours,  that  we  cannot  move  a  detach- 
ment towards  them  without  hazarding  its  ruin.  When  I 
came  to  the  army  I  found  it  in  a  most  wretched  condition. 
The  officers  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  general,  and  the 
troops  all  their  discipline.  I  call  no  councils  of  war,  and 
I  communicate  my  intentions  to  very  few.  The  army 
was  posted  at  Charlotte  when  I  came  up  with  it ;  and  in 
a  council  it  had  been  determined  to  winter  there,  but  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  and  other  reasons,  in- 
duced me,  not  only  to  take  a  new  position,  but  to  make  an 
entire  new  disposition.  All  this  I  effected  by  a  single 
order,  having  first  made  the  necessary  inquiry  respecting 
the  new  positions,  by  sending  a  man  to  examine  the  ground 
and  other  requisites.  If  I  cannot  inspire  the  army  with 
confidence  and  respect  by  an  independent  conduct,  I  fore- 
see it  will  be  impossible  to  instil  discipline  and  order 
among  the  troops.  General  Leslie  has  arrived,  and  joined 
Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  force  now  is  more  than  three 
times  larger  than  ours.  And  we  are  subsisting  our- 
selves by  our  own  industry." 

"  Not  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  most  complicated  em- 
barrassments, nor  the  most  discouraging  prospects,  Greene 
began,"  Hamilton  relates,*  "  before  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  field,  by  adjusting  the  outlines  of  the  plan 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  ii.  486. 
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which  was  to  regulate  his  future  conduct :  a  plan  con- 
ceived with  so  much  wisdom,  and  so  perfect  a  judgment 
of  circumstances,  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  depart 
from  it  in  the  progress  of  his  subsequent  operations." 
Having  impressed  the  neighboring  States  with  a  proper 
sense  of  their  situation  to  induce  them  with  system  and 
effect  to  furnish  the  requisite  succors,  he  stationed  Steuben 
in  Virginia,  both  to  accelerate  them,  and  protect  that 
State. 

His  first  act  was  to  divide  his  little  army  into  two 
parts — one,  he  sent  under  Morgan  west  of  the  Catawba, 
to  encourage  the  inhabitants,  and  limit  the  operations  of 
the  enemy.  With  the  other  he  moved  down  the  Pedee, 
as  has  been  stated,  near  the  Cheraw  hills,  seventy  miles 
northeast  of  Winnsborough,  where  Cornwallis  was  still 
encamped. 

The  post  taken  by  Morgan  was  to  the  northwest  of 
this  station,  distant  about  fifty  miles. 

To  save  the  garrison  at  Ninety-Six  which  commanded 
a  large  tract  of  country,  supposed  to  be  Morgan's  object, 
and  to  cut  off"  his  detachment,  Tarleton,  with  his  legion, 
and  a  small  body  of  infantry  and  artillery,  was  ordered 
to  move  upon  him  with  all  speed.  Leaving  Leslie  at 
Camden,  Cornwallis  moved  towards  North  Carolina,  in 
order  to  intercept  Morgan,  should  he  elude  Tarleton,  and 
prevent  his  joining  Greene,  upon  whom  he  could  direct 
his  own  force. 

Morgan,  with  three  hundred  continentals  under  the 
brave  Howard,  Colonel  Washington's  light  dragoons,  and 
two  companies  of  militia,  repaired  to  the  Cowpens.  The 
chances  of  a  battle  were  justly  regarded  by  him  as  less 
serious  than  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Broad  River,  with 
Cornwallis  so  near,  and  should  he  forthwith  retreat,  the 
militia,  of  whom  many  could  not  hope  for  mercy  from  the 
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enemy,  would  leave  him  with  his  small  force  of  continen- 
tals, unsupported. 

He  resolved  to  face  his  foe,  superior  as  was  their  force. 
A  fierce  combat  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  Janu- 
ary. The  dispositions  for  battle  did  honor  to  the  genius 
of  Morgan.  The  militia  placed  in  front  were  ordered, 
after  discharging  their  fire,  to  retreat,  opening  a  new 
front  of  regulars  to  the  advancing,  unsuspecting  enemy. 
Tarleton  pushed  on,  "  dreaming  not  of  the  reverse  which 
was  destined  to  confound  his  hopes,  and  even  to  sully  the 
lustre  of  his  former  fame.  In  the  very  grasp  of  victory, 
when  not  to  combat  but  to  slaughter,  seemed  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  done,  the  forward  intrepidity  of  Washing- 
ton, seconded  by  the  cool,  determined  bravery  of  How- 
ard, snatched  the  trophy  from  his  too  eager  and  too  ex- 
ulting hand.  He  was  discomfited  and  routed.  The  greater 
part  of  his  followers  were  either  killed  or  taken  ;  and  the 
remaining  few,  Avith  himself,  were  glad  to  find  safety  in 
flight."  * 

Tarleton  retreated  across  the  Broad,  falling  back  upon 
Cornwallis,  who,  joined  by  Leslie,  pushed  forward  in  pur 
suit  of  Morgan.  This  active  officer  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Catawba,  expecting  Greene,  who  hastened  to  join  him 
with  the  main  body. 

This  body,  Cornwallis  with  his  superior  force  resolved 
to  attack  before  the  Americans  could  unite.  Greene,  ap- 
prised of  his  danger,  turned  towards  the  Yadkin,  which 
he  crossed  as  the  van  of  the  British  reached  it. 

With  his  entire  force  of  only  two  thousand  infantry 
and  three  hundred  cavalry,  Greene  pressed  on,  seeking 
safety  in  Virginia  beyond  the  Dan. 

Defeated  in  his  object  by  this  masterly  retreat,  Corn- 
wallis repaired  to  Hillsborough,  whence  he  announced  to 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  ii.  488. 
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the  people  of  North  CaroHna  the  recovery  of  that  State, 
and  invoked  the  royaHsts  to  repair  to  his  standard. 

Greene  was  now  looking  to  Virginia,  though  with  little 
hope,  for  reinforcements.  Nothing  could  be  more  desolate 
than  the  condition  of  that  State  at  this  moment  of  invasion, 
not  from  want  of  resources,  not  from  want  of  men — the 
former  were  abundant,  the  latter  numerous — but  from  the 
total  want  of  energy  in  her  governor,  leaving  its  inhab- 
itants a  prey  to  frequent  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

Jefferson,  retiring  from  Congress,  was  elected  to  this 
place  in  seventy-nine.  The  course  of  events  having  in- 
dicated the  purpose  of  Great  Britain  to  turn  her  efforts  to 
the  reduction  of  the  South,  that  Virginia  would  be  assailed 
in  turn,  was  more  than  probable.  Yet  no  important 
succor,  it  has  been  seen,  had  been  furnished  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  no  provision,  it  was  now  seen,  was  made  for 
self-defence.  Jefferson  had  written  to  Washington,  "  we 
are  endeavoring  to  collect  a  force,  but  they  are  unarmed.* 

The  near  presence  of  British  troops  was  irksome  to 
the  governor ;  he  began  to  talk  of  resigning  his  office. 
"  It  is  also  said,"  Edmund  Pendleton  writes  to  Madison  at 
this  time,f  "  the  governor  intends  to  resign.  It  is  a  little 
cowardly  to  quit  our  posts  in  a  bustling  time ! " 

His  fears,  relieved  by  the  departure  of  Leslie,  were 
revived  by  a  letter  from  Washington  of  the  ninth  of  De- 
cember, announcing  that  a  large  force,  supposed  to  have  a 
southern  destination,  was  about  to  embark  from  New 
York.  This  expedition  was  detached  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, under  the  command  of  Arnold,  with  whom  were 
associated  Colonels  Dundas  and  Simcoe,  officers  of  ex- 
perience, enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  British  general 
in  chief. 

The  selection  of  Arnold  to  this  service,  and  the  em- 
*  "  Memoirs  of  Jefferson,"  from  his  papers,  i.  179.  f  Nov.  6,  1780. 
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ployment  of  Simcoe  were  for  a  special  reason.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  loyalists  near  the  Chesapeake  had  asso- 
ciated themselves  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  royal 
government.  A  correspondence  with  their  leaders  was 
had  by  Major  Andre,  to  which  Simcoe  was  privy.  Soon 
after  his  execution,  Simcoe  was  assured,  if  he  should  be 
detached  there  with  a  thousand  men,  "  they,  to  the  amount 
of  some  thousands,  would  instantly  join  and  declare  for 
government."  * 

This  detachment,  which  Hamilton  had  announced  to 
Rochambeau  as  probable,  embarked  at  New  York  the 
twentieth  of  December,  but  dispersed  by  a  storm,  the 
fleet  did  not  reunite  in  the  Chesapeake  until  the  thirtieth, 
when  they  sailed  up  the  James.  Greene,  apprised  of  their 
arrival  by  Steuben,  wrote  to  Washington  :  "  We  have 
nothing  to  oppose  them  there,  except  the  militia  and  about 
four  hundred  eighteen-months'  men,  as  ragged  and  naked 
as  the  Virginia  blacks." 

The  news  of  their  approach  reached  Richmond  the 
last  day  of  December.  Notwithstanding  the  long  notice, 
no  efficient  preparations  for  its  defence  were  made.  The 
total  force  under  Arnold  did  not  amount  to  eight  hundred 
men.  Simcoe  and  Dundas  urged  an  immediate  advance. 
Within  seven  miles  of  Richmond  a  patrol  appeared,  who, 
being  discovered,  fled  at  full  speed.  Only  two  hundred 
militia  had  been  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  capital 
of  Virginia.  Even  this  force,  posted  on  the  succession  of 
strong,  wooded  hills,  which,  separated  by  obstructing 
creeks,  there  pierce  the  river,  with  a  resolute  leader,  under 
cover  of  the  trees,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  field-pieces,  might 
have  repulsed  the  enemy  flanked  with  only  thirty  cavalry, 
and  without  a  single  piece  of  artillery.  But  no  resistance 
was  offered,  not  a  gun  was  fired,  not  a  life   was   lost. 

*  Simcoe's  Journal. 
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Simcoe  relates,  that  "he  mounted  the  hill  in  small  bodies, 
stretching  away  to  the  right,  so  as  to  threaten  the  Ameri- 
cans with  being  outflanked  ;  and  as  they  filed  off,  in  ap- 
pearance to  secure  their  flank,  he  directly  ascended  with 
his  cavalry,  where  it  was  so  steep  that  they  were  obliged 
to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses.  Luckily  the  enemy 
made  no  resistance,  nor  did  they  fire  ;  but  on  the  cavalry's 
arrival  on  the  summit,  retreated  to  the  woods  in  great  con- 
fusion." A  similar  scene  was  presented  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  lower  town.  The  militia  had  ascended  another 
hill.  He  followed  them,  "using  such  conversation  and 
words  as  might  prevent  their  inclination  to  retreat.  When 
he  had  arrived  within  twenty  yards  of  the  summit,  though 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  the  Virginians,  some  with, 
some  without  arms,  galloped  off."  They  were  pursued 
several  miles,  but  were  not  overtaken.*  The  governor 
and  legislature  fled  before  the  traitor  Arnold,  who,  on  the 
fifth  of  January,  took  possession  of  Richmond,  where  he 
halted  with  about  five  hundred  men,  seizing  a  part  of  the 
archives,  burning  a  part  of  the  magazines,  and  retired 
the  next  day  unmolested. 

Jefferson  "  never  faced  the  enemy  nor  even  observed 
him,  and,  until  he  ascertained  that  Arnold  had  retreated 
to  his  ships,  kept  himself  behind  the  current  of  a  broad 
and  unfordable  river,  flitting  from  place  to  place,  hiding 
his  guns,  to  protect  them  from  the  "  heavy  rains."  f 

Five  days  after,  Jefferson  communicated  to  Washing- 
ton these  occurrences,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  efforts  to 
save  "  the  arms,  and  stores,  and  records,"  and  admitting 
"  that  no  opposition  was  in  i-eadiness."  Hamilton  answered 
on  the  sixth  of  February,  in  the  name  of  Washington : 
"  It  is  mortifying  to  see  so  inconsiderable  a  party  com- 

*  Simcoe's  Journal,  161-165. 

f  "  Observatious  by  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,"  133. 
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mitting  such  extensive  depredations  with  impunity,  but 
considering  the  situation  of  your  State,  it  is  to  be  wondered 
you  have  hitherto  suffered  so  Httle  molestation.  I  am 
apprehensive  you  will  suffer  more  in  future ;  nor  should  I 
be  surprised,  if  the  enemy  were  to  establish  a  post  in 
Virginia  till  the  season  for  opening  a  campaign  here.  But 
as  the  evils  you  have  to  apprehend  from  these  predatory 
incursions  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  injury  to  the 
common  cause,  and  with  the  danger  to  your  State  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  conquest  of  the  States  to  the  southward 
of  you,  I  am  persuaded  the  attention  to  your  immediate 
safety  will  not  divert  you  from  the  measures  intended  to 
reinforce  the  southern  army,  and  put  it  into  a  condition  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  late 
accession  of  force  makes  them  very  formidable  in  Carolina 
— too  formidable  to  be  resisted  without  powerful  succors 
from  Virginia ;  and  it  is  certainly  her  policy,  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  America,  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  her.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  principal 
object  of  Arnold's  operations  is  to  make  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  Cornwallis  ;  and  to  remove  this  motive,by  disap- 
pointing the  intention,  will  be  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
remove  the  enemy."  The  next  day  Hamilton  announced 
to  Rochambeau,  that,  "Arnold  had  re-embarked  from 
Westover,"  whither  he  had  returned  from  Richmond, 
"descended  as  far  as  Smithfield,  relanded  there,  and 
marched  to  Portsmouth.  Here,  it  was  expected,  he  would 
fortify." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  Hamilton  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief.  During 
this  long  period  of  duty  he  enjoyed  his  chief  confidence, 
and  rendered  important  services.  A  week  after  the  date 
of  this  letter  to  Rochambeau,  this  relation  was  abruptly 
terminated. 

A  communication  made  by  him  to  General  Schuyler, 
two  days  after  the  occurrence,  exhibits  him  at  an  interest- 
ing moment  of  his  life. 

"Head  Quarters,  New-Windsor,  February  18tb,  1781. 

"  My  nEA«  SIR, 

"  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  last,  an 
unexpected  change  has  taken  place  in  my  situation.  I  am 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  general's  family.  This  infor^ 
mation  will  surprise  you,  and  the  manner  of  the  change 
will  surprise  you  more.  Two  days  ago,  the  general  and 
I  passed  each  other  on  the  stairs  ; — he  told  me  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  me, — I  answered  that  I  would  wait  upon  him 
immediately.  I  went  below,  and  delivered  Mr.  Tilghman 
a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  commissary,  containing  an  order 
of  a  pressing  and  interesting  nature. 

"  Returning  to  the  general,  I  was  stopped  on  the  way 
by  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  and  we  conversed  together 
about  a  minute  on  a  matter  of  business.     He  can  testify 
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how  impatient  I  was  to  get  back,  and  that  I  left  him  in  a 
manner  which,  but  for  our  intimacy,  would  have  been 
more  than  abrupt.  Instead  of  finding  the  general,  as  is 
usual,  in  his  room,  I  met  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
where  accosting  me  in  an  angry  tone,  '  Colonel  Hamilton, 
(said  he,)  you  have  kept  me  waiting  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  these  ten  minutes  ; — I  must  tell  you,  sir,  you  treat 
me  with  disrespect.'  I  replied,  without  petulancy,  but 
with  decision,  *  I  am  not  conscious  of  it,  sir,  but  since  you 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  me  so,  we  part.'  '  Very 
well,  sir,  (said  he,)  if  it  be  your  choice,'  or  something  to 
this  effect,  and  we  separated.  I  sincerely  believe  my 
absence,  which  gave  so  much  umbrage,  did  not  last  two 
minutes. 

"  In  less  than  an  hour  after,  Tilghman  came  to  me  in 
the  general's  name,  assuring  me  of  his  great  confidence  in 
my  abilities,  integrity,  usefulness,  ifec,  and  of  his  desire, 
in  a  candid  conversation,  to  heal  a  difference  which  could 
not  have  happened  but  in  a  moment  of  passion.  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Tilghman  to  tell  him, — 1st.  That  I  had  taken 
my  resolution  in  a  manner  not  to  be  revoked.  2d.  That 
as  a  conversation  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
produce  explanations,  mutually  disagreeable,  though  I 
certainly  would  not  refuse  an  interview,  if  he  desired  it, 
yet  I  would  be  happy,  if  he  would  permit  me  to  decline 
it.  3d.  That  though  determined  to  leave  the  family,  the 
same  principles  which  had  kept  me  so  long  in  it,  would 
continue  to  direct  my  conduct  towards  him  when  out  of 
it.  4th.  That,  however,  I  did  not  wish  to  distress  him  or 
the  public  business,  by  quitting  him  before  he  could  derive 
other  assistance  by  the  return  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  absent.  5th.  And  that  in  the  mean  time,  it  de- 
pended on  him,  to  let  our  behavior  to  each  other  be  the 
same  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     He  consented  to  de- 
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cline  the  conversation,  and  thanked  me  for  my  offer  of 
continuing  my  aid  in  the  manner  I  had  mentioned. 

"Iha\egiven  you  so  particular  a  detail  of  our  dif- 
ference, from  the  desire  I  have  to  justify  myself  in  your 
opinion.  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  was  precipitate  in  re- 
jecting the  overture  made  by  the  General  to  an  accom- 
modation. I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  not  the  effect 
of  resentment ;  it  was  the  deliberate  result  of  maxims  I 
had  long  formed  for  the  government  of  my  own  con- 
duct. 

"  I  always  disliked  the  office  of  an  aide-de-camp,  as 
having  in  it  a  kind  of  personal  dependence.  I  refused  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  with  two  major-generals,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war.  Infected,  however,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  times,  an  idea  of  the  general's  character  over- 
came my  scruples,  and  induced  me  to  accept  his  invitation 
to»enter  into  his  family  ****** 
******.  It  has  been  often  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  have  prevailed  upon  myself  not  to 
renounce  it ;  but  while,  from  motives  of  public  utility,  I 
was  doing  violence  to  my  feelings,  I  was  always  deter- 
mined, if  there  should  ever  happen  a  breach  between  us, 
never  to  consent  to  an  accommodation.  I  was  persuaded, 
that  when  once  that  nice  barrier,  which  marked  the 
boundaries  of  what  we  owed  to  each  other,  should  be 
thrown  down,  it  might  be  propped  again,  but  could  never 
be  restored. 

"  The  General  is  a  very  honest  man  ; — his  competitors 
have  slender  abilities,  and  less  integrity.  His  popularity 
has  often  been  essential  to  the  safety  of  America,  and  is 
still  of  great  importance  to  it.  These  considerations  have 
influenced  my  past  conduct  respecting  him,  and  will  in- 
fluence my  future  ; — I  think  it  is  necessary  he  should  be 
supported. 
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"  His  estimation  in  your  mind,  whatever  may  be  its 
amount,  I  am  persuaded  has  been  formed  on  principles 
which  a  circumstance  like  this  cannot  materially  affect ; 
but  if  I  thought  it  could  diminish  your  friendship  for  him, 
I  should  almost  forego  the  motives  that  urge  me  to  justify 
myself  to  you.  I  wish  what  I  have  said  to  make  no  other 
impression,  than  to  satisfy  you  I  have  not  been  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  also  said  in  confidence,  as  a  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  breach  would,  in  many  ways,  have  an  ill 
effect.  It  will,  probably,  be  the  policy  of  both  sides  to 
conceal  it,  and  cover  the  separation  with  some  plausible 
pretext.  I  am  importuned  by  such  of  my  friends  as  are 
privy  to  the  affair,  to  listen  to  a  reconciliation  ;  but  my 
resolution  is  unalterable. 

"  As  I  cannot  think  of  quitting  the  army  during  the 
war,  I  have  a  project  of  re-entering  into  the  artillery,  by 
taking  Lieutenant-colonel  Forrest's  place,  who  is  desirous 
of  retiring  on  half-pay.  I  have  not,  however,  made  up 
my  mind  upon  this  head,  as  I  should  be  obliged  to  come  in 
the  youngest  lieutenant-colonel  instead  of  the  eldest, 
which  I  ought  to  have  been  by  natural  succession,  had  I 
remained  in  the  corps ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  resume 
studies  relative  to  the  profession,  which  to  avoid  inferiority, 
must  be  laborious. 

"  If  a  handsome  command  in  the  campaign  in  the  light 
mfantry  should  ofler  itself,  I  shall  balance  between  this 
and  the  artillery.  My  situation  in  the  latter  would  be 
more  solid  and  permanent ;  but  as  I  hope  the  war  will  not 
last  long  enough  to  make  it  progressive,  this  consideration 
has  the  less  force.  A  command  for  the  campaign,  would 
leave  me  the  winter  to  prosecute  studies  relative  to  my 
future  career  in  life  *****#* 
*  *  *  *  *  I  have  written  to  you  on  this 
subject  with  all  the  freedom  and  confidence  to  which  you 
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have  a  right,  and  with  an  assurance  of  the  interest  you 
take  in  all  that  concerns  me." 

General  Schuyler's  reply,  a  week  later,  gives  a  pleasing 
view  of  his  own  character : 

"  My  dear  sir, — Last  night  your  favor  of  the  eighteenth 
was  delivered  to  me.  I  confess  the  contents  surprised  and 
afflicted  me — not  that  I  discover  any  impropriety  in  your 
conduct  in  the  affair  in  question,  for  of  that,  I  persuade 
myself,  you  are  incapable  ;  but  as  it  may  be  attended  with 
consequences  prejudicial  to  my  country,  which  I  love, 
which  I  affectionately  love. 

"  As  no  event  tending  to  its  detriment  can  be  beheld 
by  me  with  indifference,  I  should  esteem  myself  culpable 
were  I  silent  on  the  occasion  ;  and  must  therefore  entreat 
your  attention.  A  candid  and  favorable  construction  I 
ask  not  for ;  that  I  am  certain  I  shall  have. 

"  Long  before  I  had  the  least  intimation  that  you  in- 
tended that  connection  with  my  family  which  is  so  very 
pleasing  to  me,  and  which  affords  me  such  extreme  satis- 
faction, I  had  studied  your  character  and  that  of  the  other 
gentlemen  Avho  composed  the  general's  family.  I  thought  I 
discovered  in  all,  an  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  station  ; 
in  some,  a  considerable  degree  of  ability,  but  (without  a 
compliment,  for  I  trust  there  is  no  necessity  of  that  between 
us)  in  you  only  I  found  those  qualifications  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  man  who  is  to  aid  and  counsel  a  com- 
manding general,  environed  with  difficulties  of  every 
kind,  and  those  perhaps  more  and  of  greater  magnitude, 
than  any  other  ever  has  had  to  encounter  : — whose  corre- 
spondence must  of  necessity  be  extensive,  always  inter- 
esting, and  frequently  so  delicate  as  to  require  much  judg- 
ment and  address,  to  be  properly  managed.  The  public 
voice  has  confirmed  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  you ;  but 
what  is  most  consoling  to  me,  and  more  honorable  to  you, 
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men  of  genius,  observation  and  judgment,  think  as  I  do 
on  the  occasion.  Your  quitting  your  station  must,  there- 
fore, be  productive  of  very  material  injuries  to  the  pubhc  ; 
and  this  consideration,  exclusive  of  others,  impels  me  to 
wish  that  the  unhappy  breach  should  be  closed,  and  a 
mutual  confidence  restored.  You  may  both  of  you  im- 
agine w^hen  you  separate,  that  the  cause  will  remain  a  se- 
cret ;  but  I  will  venture  to  speak  decidedly  and  say,  it  is 
impossible.  I  fear  the  efl:'ect,  especially  with  the  French 
officers,  with  the  French  minister,  and  even  with  the 
French  court.  These  already  observe  too  many  divisions 
between  us.  They  know  and  acknowledge  your  abilities, 
and  how  necessary  you  are  to  the  general.  Indeed,  how 
will  the  loss  be  replaced  ? 

"  It  is  evident,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  general  conceived 
himself  the  aggressor,  and  that  he  quickly  repented  of  the 
insult.  'He  wished  to  heal  a  difference  which  would  not 
have  happened  but  in  a  moment  of  passion.'  It  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few  men  to  pass  through  life  without  one  of 
those  unguarded  moments  which  wound  the  feelings  of  a 
friend.  Let  us  then  impute  them  to  the  frailties  of  hu- 
man nature,  and,  with  Sterne's  recording  angel,  drop  a 
tear,  and  blot  it  out  of  the  page  of  life.  I  do  not  mean 
to  reprehend  the  maxims  you  have  formed  for  your  con- 
duct. They  are  laudable,  and  though  generally  approved, 
yet  times  and  circumstances  sometimes  render  a  deviation 
necessary  and  justifiable.  This  necessity  now  exists  in 
the  distresses  of  your  country.  Make  the  sacrifice.  The 
greater  it  is,  the  more  glorious  to  you.  Your  services  are 
wanted.  They  are  wanted  in  that  particular  station 
which  you  have  already  filled  so  beneficially  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  with  such  extensive  reputation.  I  thank  you  for 
your  last,  which  I  did  not  answer,  concluding  you  were 
gone  to  Rhode  Island." 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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There  have  been  misrepresentations  of  this  occurrence. 
One  of  these,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  was  refuted  by 
Washington.  As  to  the  other,  which  is  recent,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  unguarded  a  statement  should 
have  been  ventured.*  With  the  feelings  proper  to  a 
gentleman,  this  matter  is  presented  to  view  in  a  very 
different  light  by  a  foreigner,  whose  eloquent  pen  has 
illustrated  and  done  homage  to  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"  But  even  the  most  energetic,"  is  his  comment,  "  and 
the  best  regulated  minds  prove  unable  to  attend  to  the 
daily  discharge  of  acts  of  authority  and  power,  without 
being  overtaken  by  a  nervous  feeling  of  exhaustion  and 
irritability.  The  hardships  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
together  with  the  habit  of  absolute  command,  had  shaken 
the  masterly  control  Washington  had  gained  over  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  the  officers  of  his  staff,  those  very  men  whose 
noble  pride  ought  to  have  been  most  discreetly  dealt  with, 
had  to  suffer,  not  unfrequently,  from  the  irritable  temper 
and  punctilious  susceptibility  of  their  commander.  Col- 
onel Hamilton  was  one  of  those  men  whom  neither  admi- 
ration, nor  respect,  nor  even  ambition,  could  ever  have 
induced  to  forego  the  care  of  their  own  dignity.  The 
only  compensation  worthy  of  the  services  of  such  menjs 
due  regard  and  proper  consideration.  He  felt  that  he 
was — and  he  was  indeed — something  more  for  General 
Washington  than  a  good  aide-de-camp.  In  the  midst  of 
his  unlettered  companions,  he  was  an  elegant  and  prac- 
tised writer,  an  acute  and  ever  ready  adviser,  a  man  of^ 
action,  full  of  boldness  and  dexterity,  equally  fitted  for 
politics  and  for  war.  With  a  noble  and  lofty  heart,  an 
accomplished,  fruitful  and  extended  mind,  fascinating  in 
the  social  intercourse  of  daily  life.  Colonel  Hamilton,  to 

*  Irving's  Washington,  iv.  227.     Dewitt's  Washington.  175.     Note. 
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those  great  qualities,  which  could  not  but  have  won  for 
him  the  sympathies  of  his  general,  joined  talents  well  cal- 
culated to  supply  the  lack  of  brilliancy  and  fertile  inven- 
tion in  the  mind  of  Washington."  After  quoting  the  pre- 
vious letter,  he  closes,  "  Washington  had  not,  in  reality, 
until  death,  a  more  faithful  counsellor  and  support  than 
Hamilton,  and  their  friendship,  far  from  having  suffered 
from  this  abrupt  separation,  gained  thereby  in  esteem  and 
respect." 

As  Hamilton's  decision  on  this  occasion  was  "  not  the 
effect  of  resentment,  but  the  deliberate  result  of  maxims 
he  had  formed  for  the  government  of  his  conduct,"  it  was 
adhered  to. 

From  the  moment  his  separation  from  Washington's 
military  family  was  known,  it  was  generally  regretted. 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  expressive  of  the  warmest 
attachment,  which,  though  felt  by  many,  was  by  none 
more  marked  than  on  the  part  of  the  officers  from  France, 
who  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in  his  welfare.  His  high 
place  in  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had 
given  him  an  influence  in  kindnesses,  which,  as  foreigners, 
they  peculiarly  required ;  and  his  readiness  to  promote 
their  wishes  caused  them  to  regret  his  leaving  head-quar- 
ters, as  an  event  by  which  they  had  lost  a  friend,  on 
whom  they  could  repose  every  reliance. 

Considerations  of  mere  gratitude  or  interest  were  not 
alone  in  commending  him  to  their  regard.  In  the  situa- 
tion of  this  country,  few  of  its  young  soldiers  had  enjoyed 
those  advantages,  which  enabled  them  to  enter  into  the 
gayeties  of  French  manners,  and  to  conform  to,  and  be- 
come a  pai't  of,  that  polished  society  of  the  noblesse  of 
France,  of  which  the  usages  were  unlike  those  prevailing 
in  North  America.  His  command  of  their  language,  a 
natural  turn  for  pleasantry,  his  cheerful  spirit  and  amiable 
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tone,  freedom  from  those  prejudices  above  which  persons 
of  the  most  distinguished  merit  do  not  always  rise,  his 
warmth  of  heart  and  romantic  temper,  rendered  him  a 
welcome  inmate  of  their  conviviaHties,  and  gave  him  the 
first  place  among  the  American  officers  in  their  affections. 

La  Fayette,  his  early,  his  constant,  his  illustrious 
friend,  as  he  had  been  privy  to  many  of  the  most  confi- 
dential incidents  of  Washington's  life,  and  was  aware  of 
the  importance  of  Hamilton's  services,  seemed  most  to 
have  regretted  it.  With  the  same  warmth  he  had  shown 
in  endeavoring  to  promote  Hamilton's  wishes  on  former 
occasions,  he  now  sought  to  produce  a  reconciliation. 
But,  as  he  says,  "  when,  after  having  explained  the  delay 
privately,  he  expressed  to  each  of  them  his  own  feelings, 
he  found  each  disposed  to  believe  the  other  was  not  sorry 
for  the  separation.  It  did  not,  however,  go  farther  than 
leaving  the  family  ;  the  advice  of  Hamilton  has  since,  in 
several  circumstances,  been  friendly  asked  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief." 

Owing  to  the  recent  incursions  into  Virginia  and  its 
defenceless  condition,  Jeflferson  now  urged  a  detachment 
of  a  few  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  loss 
of  several  British  vessels  of  war,  giving  Destouches  a 
temporary  superiority,  he  approved  the  measure,  and  on 
the  ninth  of  February  the  detachment  sailed  from  New 
Port.  So  small  a  maritime  force,  it  was  believed,  would 
be  of  little  use,  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  Hamil- 
ton wrote  to  Rochambeau  in  the  name  of  Washington, 
"  If  the  object  is  judged  of  sufficient  importance,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  essential,  that  there  be  a  co-operation  of  land 
and  naval  forces,  and  that  Mr.  Destouches  should  protect 
the  expedition  with  his  whole  fleet."  With  this  expecta- 
tion and  that  you  "  would  approve  a  co-operation  with  a 
part  of  your  army,  I  have,  to  give  the  enterprize  all  possible 
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chance  of  success,  put  under  marching  orders,  a  detach- 
ment of  twelve  hundred  men,  who  will  advance  towards 
the  head  of  Elk  River,  there  to  embark  and  proceed  to  a 
co-operation.  I  should  have  made  it  more  considerable, 
could  I  have  spared  the  troops."  This  detachment  was 
confided  to  La  Fayette,  who  was  to  embark  at  the  head 
of  Elk  and  proceed  down  the  bay  to  the  place  of  oper- 
ation under  the  protection  of  a  French  frigate.  Steuben 
was  ordered  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  command 
as  would  facilitate  the  enterprise,  of  which  the  object  was 
the  capture  of  Arnold  and  of  the  troops  in  Portsmouth. 
"  If  the  fleet  should  have  arrived  before  this  gets  to  hand, 
secrecy  will  be  out  of  the  question,  but  if  it  should  not 
have  made  its  appearance,  you  will  conceal  your  expecta- 
tions, and  only  seem  to  be  preparing  for  defence.  The 
ships  will  bring  you  some  arms  and  stores,  which  had  ar- 
rived at  Providence  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  Arnold, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  w^ill  endeavor  to  retreat 
by  land  to  North  Carolina.  If  you  take  any  measure  to 
obviate  this,  the  precaution  will  be  advisable."  Should 
he,  finding  himself  blocked  up  seaward,  attempt  to  re- 
treat through  North  CaroHna,  Steuben  was  to  intercept 
him. 

"  Should  we  be  able  to  capture  this  detachment  with 
its  chief,  it  will  be  an  event  as  pleasant  as  it  will  be 
useful." 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February, 
Hamilton  drew  a  letter  of  instructions  to  La  Fayette  di- 
recting his  march,  and  giving  him  full  latitude  as  to  his 
operations :  "  When  you  arrive  at  your  destination,  you 
must  act  as  your  own  judgment  and  the  circumstances 
shall  direct."  He  was  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
French  fleet  and  with  Steuben.  Anticipating  success,  he 
added  :  "  You  are  to  do  no  act  whatever  with  Arnold, 
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that,  directly  or  by  implication  may  screen  him  from  the 
punishment  due  to  his  treason  and  desertion,  which,  if  he 
should  fall  into  your  hands,  you  will  execute  in  the  most 
summary  way." 

These  measures  were  announced  to  Congress  by  Ham- 
ilton in  behalf  of  the  commander-in-chief:  "  The  situation 
of  the  Southern  States  is  alarming ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
measure  of  producing  a  regular  and  permanent  force 
was,  by  my  last  advices,  still  unattempted,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  most  pressing  and  immediate.  Until  all  the 
States,  in  good  earnest,  enter  upon  this  plan,  we  have 
little  to  expect  but  their  successive  subjugation.  Particu- 
lar successes  obtained  against  all  the  chances  of  war,  have 
had  too  much  influence  to  the  prejudice  of  general  and 
substantial  principles."  He  announced  to  Rochambeau 
that  the  Pennsylvania  line  would  march  to  the  southward 
as  fast  as  it  could  be  recruited  and  organized.  This  in- 
formation Hamilton  also  communicated  to  General  Greene 
in  Washington's  name,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Febru- 
ary, observing :  "  Amidst  the  complicated  dangers  with 
which  you  are  surrounded,  a  confidence  in  your  abilities 
is  my  only  consolation.  I  am  convinced  you  will  do 
every  thing  that  is  practicable.  I  lament  that  you  will 
find  it  so  difficult  to  avoid  a  general  action,  for  our  misfor- 
tunes can  only  be  complete  in  the  dispersion  of  your  little 
army,  which  will  be  the  most  probable  consequence  of 
such  an  event."  The  eflforts  to  aid  him  by  a  diversion  in 
Virginia  are  stated,  and  looking  to  the  possibility  of 
Greene's  crossing  the  Roanoke,  La  Fayette  was  author- 
ized, in  a  letter  written  by  Hamilton  of  the  first  of  March, 
to  concert  a  plan  with  the  French  general  and  naval  com- 
mander, expected  to  proceed  to  the  south,  "  for  a  descent 
into  North  Carolina  to  cut  off  the  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my which  had  ascended  Cape  Fear  River,  intercept,  if 
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possible,  Cornwallis,  and  relieve  General  Greene  and  the 
Southern  States." 

The  next  day  Washington  proceeded  to  New  Port. 
The  operations  immediately  required  for  the  relief  of 
those  States,  and  for  the  residue  of  the  campaign,  were 
considered.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  there  the  French 
fleet  sailed.  Hamilton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia  to  obtain  the  commission  in  the  line,  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  to  which  he  was  entitled.* 

The  general  action,  which  it  was  apprehended  Greene 
could  not  avoid,  soon  took  place.  A  reinforcement  of 
six  hundred  militia  from  Virginia  having  joined  him 
under  Stevens,  Greene,  to  check  the  rally  of  the  royal- 
ists, decided  to  recross  the  Dan,  and,  if  possible,  without 
risking  a  general  engagement,  to  keep  the  field  with  his 
inferior  force.  Colonel  Lee  had  also  reached  him  with 
his  legion,  which  was  actively  employed  in  attacking  and 
cutting  off  the  British  adherents,  to  whose  protection 
Cornwallis,  leaving  Hillsborough,  proceeded,  and  en- 
camped on  the  Allimance  Creek,  towards  Guilford  Court 
House. 

Having  for  a  time,  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  baffled  the 
enemy's  efforts  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  Greene,  with 
a  total  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  near  two  thou- 

*  From  the  subjoined  note  of  Washington  to  Hamilton,  it  was  supposed 
he  attended  the  commander-in-chief  oh  this  journey.  This  is  found  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  copy  of  the  note  in  the  State  Department  gives  the  date  as 
1  780.     It  is  in  these  words : 

"  Dear  H.vmilton  :  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  the  answer  to  the  address, 
as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  you.  If  we  do  not  ride  to  the  Point  to  see  the  fleet 
pass  out,  I  am  to  have  a  conference  with  Count  De  Rochambeau  and  the  en- 
gineer, directly  after  breakfast,  at  which  I  wish  you  to  be  present.  I  am  siu- 
cerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  Geo,  Washington 
—  A.  31." 
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sand  of  whom  were  continentals,  resolved  to  hazard  the 
battle  Cornwallis  was  seeking.  Here  an  action  took  place 
on  the  fifteenth  of  March.  "  All  that  could  be  expected 
from  able  disposition  towards  insuring  success,"  Hamilton 
remarks,  "  promised  a  favorable  issue  to  the  American 
arms.  But  superior  discipline  carried  it  against  superior 
numbers  and  superior  skill."  When  victory  seemed  in- 
sured, the  misconduct  of  a  part  of  the  troops  reversed  the 
scene,  and  Greene  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  fell  back 
only  three  miles.  Cornwallis  kept  the  field  but  three 
days.  He  then,  so  severe  was  his  loss,  hastened,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  brave  troops,  from  the  upper  limits  of 
North  Carolina  to  Wilmington,  its  most  southern  seaport, 
Greene  in  vain  endeavoring  to  overtake  him. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court 
House  were  more  serious  than  was  supposed.  Too  weak 
to  contend  with  the  now  superior  force  of  the  Americans, 
Cornwallis  had  no  option  left  him  but  to  join  the  garrison 
at  Charleston,  and,  an  inactive  spectator,  to  see  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  overrun,  or  to  join  the  British  force 
in  Virginia,  and  there,  as  he  hoped,  having  crushed  oppo- 
sition, to  return  with  a  victorious  and  much  superior  army 
upon  Greene,  to  whom  this  movement  would  prevent  all 
possibility  of  succor. 

To  follow  his  adversary,  or  returning,  to  recover  the 
Southern  States,  was  the  great  question  Greene  had  now 
to  decide.  Concluding  "justly,"  as  Hamilton  observed, 
"  that  Virginia  might  safely  be  trusted  to  her  own  strength 
and  resources,  and  to  the  aid  which,  if  necessary,  she 
might  derive  from  the  north.  Foreseeing,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  were  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  abandoned 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  then  were,  they  would  have 
lost  even  the  spirit  of  opposition,  he  determined  to  return 
into  South  Carolina.     This  was  one  of  those  strokes  that 
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denote  superior  genius,  and  constitute  the  sublime  of  war. 
'Twas  Scipio  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy,  to  overcome  him 
at  Carthage  !  "  * 

La  Fayette  had,  in  the  mean  time,  reached  the  head 
of  Elk.  Thence  he  wrote  to  Hamilton  on  the  tenth  of 
April :  "  Where  is,  for  the  present,  my  dear  Hamilton  ? 
This  question  is  not  a  mere  affair  of  curiosity.  It  is  not 
even  wholly  owing  to  the  tender  sentiments  of  friendship. 
But  motives  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature  conspire 
in  making  me  wish  that  your  woe  be  not  accomplished. 
Perhaps  you  are  at  head-quarters,  perhaps  at  Albany; 
at  all  events,  I'll  tell  you  my  history.  Had  the  French 
fleet  come  in,  Arnold  was  ours.  The  more  certain  it  was, 
the  greater  my  disappointment  has  been ;  at  last  it  has 
become  necessary  for  them  to  return  to  Rhode  Island.  I 
think  they  have  exerted  themselves  for  the  common  good, 
and  this  has  been  a  comfort  in  our  misfortune.  Having 
luckily  arrived  at  Elk  by  water,  which  at  first  I  had  no 
right  to  expect,  I  have  received  the  general's  letter.  If 
you  are  at  head-quarters,  you  will  have  seen  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  general ;  if  not,  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
ordered  to  the  southern  army,  and  the  general  thinks  that 
the  army  under  his  immediate  command  will  remain  in- 
active. After  a  march  of  forty  days,  we  will  arrive  at  a 
time  when  the  heat  of  the  season  will  put  an  end  to  opera- 
tions. This  detachment  is  so  circumstanced,  as  to  make 
it  very  inconvenient  for  officers  and  men  to  proceed 
Before  we  arrive,  we  shall  perhaps  be  reduced  to  five  or 
six  hundred  men. 

"  There  will  be  no  light  infantry  formed, — no  attack 
against  New  York, — none  of  those  things  which  had 
flattered  my  mind. 

"  If  a  corps  is  sent  to  the  southward  by  land,  it  ought 
*  Hamilton's  Works,  ii.  492. 
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to  have  been  the  Jersey  line,  because  if  we  weaken  our- 
selves, New  York  will  be  out  of  the  question. 

"Monsieur  Destouches  will,  I  think,  propose  to  the 
general  to  send  to  Philadelphia  I'Eveillo,  and  all  the 
frigates ;  these,  with  the  frigates  now  at  Philadelphia, 
would  carry  fifteen  hundred  men  to  whatever  part  of  the 
continent  the  general  would  think  proper.  We  could 
then  go  to  Morristown,  there  to  form  a  new  corps  of  light 
infantry  upon  the  principles  at  first  intended,  and  embark- 
ing in  the  first  days  of  May,  we  could  be  at  Wilmington, 
Georgetown,  or  any  where  else,  sooner  than  we  can  now 
be  by  land. 

"  I  would  have  the  battalions  composed  of  six  com- 
panies ; — colonels  employed,  Webb,  Sprout,  Huntington, 
Olney,  Hull,  Barber,  Gimat,  Laurens; — Majors  Willet, 

Fish,   Gibbes,   Inspector    Smith,  ,   and    another ; — 

Brigadier-general  Huntington  and  Scamell,  and  a  good 
corps  of  artillery  under  ********.  My  dear  friend,  you 
would  he  more  imjwrtant  at  head-quarters  ;  but  if  you 
don't  stay  there,  you  know  what  you  have  promised  to  me. 
Adieu.  Write  me  often  and  long  letters.  It  is  probable 
I  will  be  in  the  southern  wilderness  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  far  from  head-quarters,  from  the  French  army,  from 
my  correspondence  with  France  ;  but  the  whole  good  I 
could  have  operated,  in  this  last  instance,  must  have  tal^en 
place  by  this  time.  My  best  respects  and  affectionate 
compliments  wait  on  Mrs.  Hamilton."  On  the  eighteenth, 
he  writes  him  from  the  Susquehanna  :  "  Dear  Hamilton, 
you  are  so  sensible  a  fellow,  that  you  can  certainly  ex- 
plain to  me  what  is  the  matter  that  New  York  is  given 
up ;  that  our  letters  to  France  go  for  nothing ;  that 
while  the  French  are  coming,  I  am  going.  This  last 
matter  gives  great  uneasiness  to  the  minister  of  France. 
All  this  is  not  comprehensible  to  me,  who  having  been 
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long  from  head-quarters,  have  lost  the  course  of  intel- 
ligence. 

"  Have  you  left  the  family,  my  dear  sir  1  I  suppose 
so ;  but  from  love  to  the  general,  for  whom  you  know  my 
affection,  I  ardently  wish  it  was  not  the  case ; — many, 
many  reasons  conspire  to  this  desire  of  mine.  But  if  you 
do  leave  it,  and  if  I  go  to  exile,  come  and  partake  it  with 
me." 

The  next  day  Hamilton  wrote  to  Greene  in  the  name 
of  Washington :  "  The  motives  which  induced  you  to 
hazard  a  battle,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  substantial.  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  the  retreat  of  Cornwallis  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress  corresponded  with  your  expecta- 
tions. I  still,  however,  regard  your  affairs  as  critically 
situated.  The  enemy  are  accumulating  a  large  force  in 
the  Southern  States.  We  have  several  concurring  ac- 
counts, that  a  further  detachment  is  preparing  at  New 
York  to  be  commanded  by  Clinton  himself.  Its  destina- 
tion is  given  out  to  be  for  Delaware  Bay,  but  it  is  much 
more  probably  for  Chesapeake  or  Cape  Fear.  The 
marquis  w^ill  have  informed  you  of  the  orders  he  has  re- 
ceived to  march  southward  with  his  corps  to  concert  with 
you  his  ulterior  movements,  whether  to  remain  in  Virginia 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy  who  are  now  in  force 
there,  or  to  proceed  directly  to  a  junction  with  you. 
General  St.  Clair  informs  me  that  nine  hundred  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  were  to  march  the  sixteenth  from  York- 
town.  You  may  be  assured  that  we  give  you  all  the 
support  in  our  power.  I  wish  our  means  were  more 
adequate." 

On  the  same  day  he  announced  to  Greene  his  intended 
retirement  from  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief: 

"  Dear  General, — I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been 
unpardonably  delinquent  in  not  having  written  to  vou  be- 
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fore  ; — but  my  matrimonial  occupations  have  scarcely  left 
me  leisure  or  inclination  for  any  other. 

"  I  must  now  be  brief,  as  the  post  is  just  setting  out. 
I  shall  shortly  write  you  at  large. 

"  I  have  not  been  much  in  the  way  of  knowing  senti- 
ments out  of  the  army ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  them  either  in  or  out,  you  have  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  Your  conduct  in  the  southern  command  seem 
to  be  universally  approved, — and  your  reputation  is  pro- 
gressive. How  long  this  will  last,  the  wheel  of  fortune 
will  have  too  much  part  in  determining. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing  of  our  prospects  here, 
because  we  know  little  about  them  ourselves.  Hitherto 
we  have  received  few  recruits.  I  fear  this  campaign  will 
be  a  defensive  one  on  our  part. 

"  Harrison  has  left  the  general  to  be  a  chief  justice  of 
Maryland.  I  am  about  leaving  him  to  be  any  thing  that 
fortune  may  cast  up — I  mean  in  the  military  hne.  This, 
my  dear  general,  is  not  an  affair  of  calculation,  but  of 
feehng.  You  may  divine  the  rest,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  keep  your  divinations  to  yourself.  The  enemy  have 
gotten  so  much  in  the  way  of  intercepting  our  mails,  that 
I  am  afraid  of  seeing  whatever  I  write  hung  up  the  week 
after  in  Rivington's  Gazette.  This  obliges  me  to  be  cau- 
tious. Adieu.  My  dear  general,  let  me  beg  you  will 
beheve  that  whatever  change  there  may  be  in  my  situa- 
tion, there  never  will  be  any  in  my  respect,  esteem,  and 
affection  for  you. 

"  P.  S.  Let  me  know  if  I  could  find  any  thing  worth 
my  while  to  do  in  the  southern  army.  You  know  I  shall 
hate  to  be  nominally  a  soldier." 

Four  days  after,  Hamilton  wrote  to  La  Fayette  in  the 
name  of  Washington,  alluding  to  the  contemplated  siege 
of  New  York  :    "  It  appears  to  me  extraordinary,  that 
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your  advices  should  have  given  you  an  idea  so  different 
from  the  whole  complexion  of  the  intelligence  1  had  re- 
ceived concerning  its  '  probability.'  This,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  our  own  force,  have  induced  me  to  regard  it  as 
barely  possible  ;  too  precarious  to  enter  far  into  our  dis- 
po.sitions  ;  possible  only  in  a  case  which  we  are  not  author- 
ized to  expect  will  happen — the  arrival  of  the  residue  of 
the  French  auxiliaries. 

"  The  danger  to  the  Southern  States  is  immediate  and 
pressing.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  them  support.  The  de- 
tachment with  you,  all  circumstances  considered,  was  the 
most  proper  for  the  purpose.  The  project  which  General 
Greene  has  lately  adopted,  adds  a  particular  motive  to 
continuing  its  destination.  It  is  essential  to  him,  that 
Philips  should  be  held  in  check  ;  and  we  cannot  rely  wholly 
on  militia  for  this.  The  only  cause  of  hesitation  in  my 
mind,  about  sending  your  corps  to  the  southward,  was  a 
separation  from  you." 

The  last  day  of  April  Colonel  Hamilton  retired  from 
the  staff. — The  impression  he  had  made  is  seen  in  the 
letters  previously  adverted  to.  "  I  came  here,  my  dear 
Hamilton,"  his  friend  Colonel  Harrison  writes,  "  on  Friday 
night  to  bid  adieu  to  the  general,  to  you,  and  to  my  other 
friends,  as  a  military  man,  and  regret  much  that  I  have 
not  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you.  To-morrow  I  am 
obliged  to  depart,  and  it  is  possible  our  separation  may  be 
for  ever.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  only  be  with  re- 
spect to  our  persons,  for  as  to  affection,  mine  for  you  will 
continue  to  my  latest  breath." 

Colonel  Tilghman  also  wrote  him  :  "  My  dear  Hamil- 
ton. Between  me  and  thee  there  is  a  great  gulf,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  thus  long  without  seeing  you.  My 
faith  is  strong,  but  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  walking 
upon  the  waters.    You  must  not  suppose  from  my  dealing 
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so  much  in  Scripture  phrases,  that  I  am  either  drunk  with 
religion  or  with  wine,  though  had  I  been  inchned  to  the 
latter,  I  might  have  found  a  jolly  companion  in  my  lord, 
who  came  here  yesterday.  We  have  not  a  word  of  news. 
Whenever  any  arrives  worth  communicating  and  good, 
you  shall  have  it  instantly — if  bad,  I  will  not  promise  so 
much  dispatch.  I  must  go  over  and  see  you  soon,  for  I 
am  not  yet  weaned  from  you,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be." 

A  letter  was  also  received  by  him  some  time  after 
from  Laurens  :  "  I  am  indebted  to  you,  my  dear  Hamilton, 
for  two  letters  :  the  first  from  Albany,  as  masterly  a  piece 
of  cynicism  as  ever  was  penned  ;  the  other  from  Philadel- 
phia, dated  the  second  March  :  in  both  you  mention  a 
design  of  retiring,  which  makes  me  exceedingly  unhappy. 
I  would  not  wish  to  have  you,  for  a  moment,  withdrawn 
from  the  public  service  ;  at  the  same  time,  my  friendship 
for  you  and  knowledge  of  your  value  to  the  United 
States,  make  me  most  ardently  desire  that  you  should  fill 
only  the  first  offices  of  the  republic.  I  was  flattered  with 
an  account  of  your  being  elected  a  delegate  from  New 
York,  and  am  much  mortified  not  to  hear  it  confirmed  by 
yourself.  I  must  confess  to  you,  that  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  war,  I  should  prefer  your  going  into  Congress,  and 
from  thence  becoming  a  minister  plenipotentiary  for 
peace,  to  your  remaining  in  the  army,  where  the  dull  sys- 
tem of  seniority  and  the  tableau  would  prevent  you  from 
having  the  important  commands  to  which  you  are  entitled  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  I  would  not  have  you  renounce  your  rank 
in  the  army,  unless  you  entered  the  career  above  men- 
tioned. Your  private  aflfairs  cannot  require  such  imme- 
diate and  close  attention.  You  speak  like  ?i  paterfamilias 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  progeny. 

^'  I  had,  in  fact,  resumed  the  black  project,  as  you  were 
informed,  and  urged  the  matter  very  strenuously,  both  to 
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our  privy  council  and  legislative  body  ;  but  I  was  out- 
voted, having  only  reason  on  my  side,  and  being  opposed 
by  a  triple-headed  monster,  that  shed  the  baneful  influence 
of  avarice,  prejudice  and  pusillanimity  on  all  our  assem- 
blies. It  was  some  consolation  to  me,  however,  to  find 
that  philosophy  and  truth  had  made  some  little  progress 
since  my  last  effort,  as  I  obtained  twice  as  many  suffi-ages 
as  before." 

A  person  subsequently  much  distinguished,  thus  speaks 
of  Hamilton :  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw 
him,  then  a  young  man.  It  was  at  the  camp  on  or  near 
the  Hudson.  He  seemed  a  visitor.  I  spent  the  evening 
at  the  same  public  house,  unknowing  and  unknown.  The 
company  seemed  highly  respectable,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  I  was  struck  with  the 
conversation,  talents,  ready  and  entertaining,  and  with  the 
superior  reasoning  powers  of  one  who  seemed  to  take  the 
lead.  It  exceeded  any  thing  I  had  before  heard  and  even 
my  conceptions.  When  the  company  retired,  I  found  it 
was  Colonel  Hamilton  I  admired  so  much."  * 

The  hopes  begun  to  be  indulged  of  an  active  cam- 
paign, inspired  Hamilton  with  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a 
command.  This  wish  was  quickened  by  the  letters  of  his 
friends,  and  chiefly  by  those  of  La  Fayette.  With  a  de- 
termination to  continue  in  the  service  until  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country  was  secured,  he  now  resolved  to  re- 
new his  application  for  a  separate  command,  which  had 
failed  in  the  preceding  autumn ;  and  with  this  view  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
It  is  dated  at  De  Peyster's  Pomt,  April  twenty-seventh  : 

"  Sir  :  I  imagine  your  excellency  has  been  informed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  for 
granting  commissions  to  aide-de-camps  appointed  under 
*  Letter  of  Chief  Justice  Jeremiah  Smith,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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the  former  establishment,  I  have  obtained  one  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  bearing- 
rank  since  the  first  of  March,  1777. 

"  It  is  become  necessary  to  me  to  apply  to  your  excel- 
lency, to  know  in  what  manner  you  foresee  you  will  be 
able  to  employ  me  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  I  am  ready 
to  enter  into  activity  whenever  you  think  proper ;  though 
I  am  not  anxious  to  do  it  till  the  army  takes  the  field,  as 
before  that  period  I  perceive  no  object. 

"  Unconnected  as  I  am  with  any  regiment,  I  can  have 
no  other  command  than  in  a  light  corps,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self my  pretensions  to  this  are  good. 

"  Your  excellency  knows  I  have  been  in  actual  service 
since  the  beginning  of  '76.  I  began  in  the  line,  and  had 
1  continued  there,  I  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  been  more 
advanced  in  rank  than  I  now  am.  I  believe  my  conduct 
in  the  diflferent  capacities  in  which  I  have  acted,  has  ap- 
peared to  the  officers  of  the  army  in  general  such  as  to 
merit  their  confidence  and  esteem ;  and  I  cannot  suppose 
them  to  be  so  ungenerous  as  not  to  see  me  with  pleasure 
put  into  a  situation  still  to  exercise  the  disposition  I  have 
always  had,  of  being  useful  to  the  United  States.  I  men- 
tion these  things  only  to  show  that  I  do  not  apprehend 
the  same  difficulties  can  exist  in  my  case,  (which  is  pecu- 
liar,) that  have  opposed  the  appointment  to  commands  of 
some  other  officers,  not  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  line. 

"  Though  the  light  infantry  is  chiefly  formed,  yet  being 
detached  to  the  southward,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  will 
be  a  van  guard  by  detachment  formed  for  this  army. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

"  A.  Hamilton." 

The  following  reply  was  immediately  given : 
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New  Windsor,  April  27tli,  1781. 

"  Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  this  date  has  not  a  httle 
embarrassed  me.  You  must  remember  the  ferment  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line  the  last  campaign,  occasioned  by  the 
appointment  of  Major  McPherson,  and  you  know  the  un- 
easiness which  at  this  moment  exists  among  the  Eastern 
officers,  on  account  of  the  commands  conferred  upon  Col- 
onel Gimat  and  Major  Galvan,  although  it  was  the  result 
of  absolute  necessity. 

"  Should  circumstances  admit  of  the  formation  of  an- 
other advanced  corps,  of  which  I  see  very  little  prospect 
from  present  appearances,  it  can  be  but  small,  and  must  be 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Eastern  troops ;  and  to  add 
to  the  discontents  of  the  officers  of  those  lines,  by  the  far- 
ther appointment  of  an  officer  of  your  rank  to  the  com- 
mand of  it,  or  in  it,  would,  I  am  certain,  involve  me  in  a 
difficulty  of  a  very  disagreeable  and  delicate  nature,  and 
might,  perhaps,  lead  to  consequences  more  serious  than  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  While  I  adhere  firmly  to  the  right  of 
making  such  appointments  as  you  request,  I  am,  at  the 
same  time,  obliged  to  reflect,  that  it  will  not  do  to  push 
that  right  too  far,  more  especially  in  a  service  like  ours, 
and  at  a  time  so  critical  as  the  present. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  no  officer  can,  with  justice,  dis- 
pute your  merit  or  abilities.  The  opposition  heretofore 
made  had  not  been  for  the  want  of  those  qualifications  in 
the  gentlemen  who  are,  and  have  been,  the  objects  of  dis- 
content. The  officers  of  the  line  contend,  without  having 
reference  to  particular  persons,  that  it  is  a  hardship  and 
reflection  upon  them,  to  introduce  brevet  officers  into 
commands,  (of  some  permanency,)  in  which  there  are 
more  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  than  in 
the  line  of  the  army  at  large,  and  with  the  men  they  have 
had  the  trouble  to  discipline  and  to  prepare  for  the  field. 
Vol.  IL— 13 
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My  principal  concern  arises  from  an  apprehension  that 
you  will  impute  my  refusal  of  your  request  to  other  mo- 
tives than  those  I  have  expressed,  but  I  beg  you  to  be 
assured,  I  am  only  influenced  by  the  reasons  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Geo.  Washington." 

Hamilton,  deeming  his  case  one  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  Washington  had  adduced  as 
precedents,  wrote  him  a  farther  letter,  on  the  second  of 
May. 

"  Sir :  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  embarrassed 
you  by  my  late  application,  and  that  you  should  think 
there  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  compliance  with  it. 
Having  renounced  my  expectations,  I  have  no  other  in- 
ducement for  troubhng  your  excellency  with  a  second 
letter,  than  to  obviate  the  appearance  of  having  desired  a 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  service,  while  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  made  it  so. 

"  I  was  too  interested  a  spectator  of  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Major  McPherson,  not  to  have  remarked, 
and  not  to  recollect,  all  the  circumstances.  The  opposi- 
tion turned,  ostensibly,  on  his  being  a  brevet  officer,  yet 
having  a  command  in  a  corps  formed  entirely  from  one 
line  ;  the  propriety  of  his  being  employed  in  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  at  large,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was 
not  disputed.  In  delicacy  to  Major  McPherson,  no  per- 
sonal objections  were  formally  made,  but  in  reality  they 
existed  and  contributed  to  the  discontent.  It  was  thought 
a  peculiar  hardship,  that  a  gentleman  who  had,  for  a  long 
time,  fought  against  us,  and  had  not  taken  part  w^ith  us 
till  a  late  period,  and  when  our  affairs  had  assumed  a  more 
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prosperous  aspect,  should  be  preferred  in  one  of  the  most 
honorary  commands  of  the  service.  Your  excellency 
must  be  convinced,  that  I  mention  this  in  no  other  view 
than  to  show  the  sentiments  of  the  officers  at  the  time, 
and  the  whole  grounds  of  the  opposition.  My  esteem  for 
Major  McPherson,  and  other  reasons,  make  it  impossible  I 
can  have  a  different  intention. 

"I  know  less  of  the  motives  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
cases  of  Colonel  Gimat  and  Major  Galvan ;  but  I  have 
understood,  that  it  is  founded  on  their  being  appointed  in 
the  light  corps  for  two  successive  campaigns. 

"  It  would  be  uncandid  in  me  not  to  acknowledge,  that 
I  believe  a  disposition  to  exclude  brevet  officers  in  general 
from  command,  has  a  great  share  in  the  opposition,  in 
every  instance,  and  that  so  far  it  affects  my  case.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me,  this  principle  alone, 
can  never  be  productive  of  more  than  momentary  mur- 
murs, where  it  is  not  seconded  by  some  plausible  pretext. 
I  also  am  convinced,  that  the  Pennsylvania  officers,  for 
their  own  sakes,  repented  the  rash  steps  they  had  taken, 
and  on  cool  reflection,  were  happy  in  an  opportunity  to 
relinquish  their  menaces  of  quitting  a  service  to  which 
they  were  attached  by  habit,  inclination,  and  interest,  as 
well  as  by  patriotism.  I  believe,  too,  we  shall  never  have 
a  similar  instance  in  the  army,  unless  the  practice  should 
be  carried  to  excess.  Major  Galvan,  I  am  told,  will  prob- 
ably be  relieved.  Colonel  Gimat  will  be  then  the  only 
brevet  officer  remaining  in  command.  Your  excellency 
is  the  best  judge  of  the  proper  limits ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  rights  of  particular  officers  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  general  good  and  tranquillity  of  the 
service. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  repeating,  that  my  case  is  peculiar, 
and  dissimilar  to  all  the  former ; — it  is  distinguished  by 
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the  circumstances  I  have  before  intimated, — my  early  en- 
trance into  the  service, — my  having  made  the  campaign 
of  '76,  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  war,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  having  been  entitled,  in  that 
corps,  to  a  rank,  equal  in  degree,  more  ancient  in  date, 
than  I  now  possess, — my  having  made  all  the  subsequent 
campaigns  in  the  family  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  a 
constant  course  of  important  and  laborious  service. 
These  are  my  pretensions,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
war,  to  being  employed  in  the  only  way  which  my  situa- 
tion admits  ;  and  I  imagine  they  would  have  their  weight 
in  the  minds  of  the  officers  in  general.  I  only  urge  them 
a  second  time,  as  reasons  which  will  not  suffer  me  to  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  with  your  excellency,  or  to 
regard  as  impracticable  my  appointment  in  a  light  corps, 
should  there  be  one  formed.  I  entreat  they  may  be  un- 
derstood in  this  sense  only.  I  am  incapable  of  wishing 
to  obtain  any  object  by  importunity. 

"  I  assure  your  excellency,  that  I  am  too  well  per- 
suaded of  your  candor,  to  attribute  your  refusal  to  any 
other  cause  than  an  apprehension  of  inconveniences  that 
may  attend  the  appointment. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  respect,  sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  A.  Hamilton. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  used  the  term  brevet  in  the  sense  your 
excellency  appears  to  have  understood  it,  as  signifying, 
in  general,  all  officers  not  attached  to  any  established 
corps.  Congress,  however,  seem  to  have  made  a  distinc- 
tion ;  they  give  only  a  kind  of  warrant  to  those  whom 
they  designate  as  brevet  officers  ;  mine  is  a  regular  com- 
mission." 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Hamilton's  attention  is  seen  to  have  been,  for  some  time 
past,  chiefly  directed  to  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  country. 
Subjugation  was  a  remote  possibility.  The  questions 
were  :  the  duration  and  the  character  of  the  contest ;  and 
these  depended,  apparently,  on  the  power  of  Congress  to 
command  the  national  resources  as  the  basis  of  a  solid 
and  adequate  system  of  public  credit. 

Though  extreme  and  impracticable  projects  were  ob- 
truded from  time  to  time,  wiser  opinions  as  to  the  policy 
which  ought  to  govern  were  gaining  ground.  New  York 
having  resolved  to  be  represented  in  the  convention  called 
to  meet  at  Hartford,  two  delegates,  John  Sloss  Hobart, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  State,  and  Egbert  Benson,  a  dis- 
tinguished patriot,  were  commissioned.  Their  instructions 
were, — "  to  propose  and  agree  to  all  such  measures  as 
shall  appear  calculated  to  give  a  vigor  to  the  governing 
powers  equal  to  the  crisis,"  the  Legislature  to  approve  or 
disapprove.  With  these  were  present  seven  other  dele- 
gates representing  the  four  New  England  States.  Upon 
much  deliberation,  a  paper  was  addressed  by  this  body  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  States  they  represented.  After  call- 
ing upon  the  Eastern  States  to  raise  their  quotas  of 
troops ;  to  furnish  the  requisite  detachments  of  militia ; 
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to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  who  were 
requested  to  empower  the  commander-in-chief  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  shall  think  proper  to  induce  the 
States  to  a  punctual  compliance  with  these  requisitions  for 
supplies,  and  recommending  measures  to  clothe  the  army, 
it  proceeded  to  the  great  object  in  view.  The  convention 
called  upon  Congress,  "  to  propose  certain  taxes  on  spe- 
cific articles,  or  duties  on  imports,  on  all  or  any  of  them, 
to  operate  among  the  several  States  ;  the  net  product  to 
be  applied  to  discharge  the  interest  on  the  loan  office  cer- 
tificates, and  all  other  debts  due  from  the  continental 
purchasing  officers,  and  which  could  be  conveniently 
funded." 

With  this  intent,  it  was  proposed,  "  that  the  several 
States  should  thereupon  make  the  necessary  provisions  by 
law,  to  enable  Congress  to  levy  and  collect  such  taxes, 
duties  and  imposts  within  them  respectively  ,•  and  that  the 
delegates  thereto  should  be  authorized  to  pledge  the  faith 
of  their  respective  States  that  they  will  pass  the  requisite 
laws  for  the  purpose,"  with  a  restriction,  that  the  delegates 
shall  not  have  authority  to  bind  their  respective  States 
unless  the  delegates  of  all  the  States  not  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  should  have  similar  powers.  The  States  were 
called  upon  to  take  effectual  measures,  to  sink  their  full 
quotas  of  the  continental  bills.  Congress  were  to  call 
"  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons,  blacks  as  well  as 
whites  in  each  State,"  as  the  basis  of  contribution. 

These  resolutions  were  followed  by  a  circular  letter  to 
the  States,  in  which  this  strong  passage  is  seen.  "  Our 
present  embarrassments  we  imagine  to  arise  in  a  great 
measure  from  a  defect  in  the  present  government  of  the 
United  States.  All  government  supposes  the  power  of 
coercion.  This  power,  however,  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  continent  never  did  exist,  or,  which  has  pro- 
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duced  equally  disagreeable  consequences,  never  has  been 
exercised."  It  called  for  permanent  funds  as  the  basis  of 
loans  and  a  completion  of  the  confederation.  "  By  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy,"  it  stated,  "  we  may  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, be  without  a  solid  hope  of  peace  and  freedom  unless 
we  are  properly  cemented  among  ourselves,  and  although 
we  feel  the  calamities  of  war,  yet  we  have  not  sufficient 
inducements  to  wish  a  period  to  them,  until  our  distresses, 
if  other  means  cannot  effect  it,  have,  as  it  were,  forced  us 
into  an  union."  Congress  were  also  urged  to  punish  their 
civil  officers  for  malconduct.  The  erection  of  a  conti- 
nental judicature  to  try  offisnces  against  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress was  proposed,  and  each  State  was  solicited  '^  to  use 
every  mean  to  the  completion  of  the  confederation." 
This  paper  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  twelfth  of 
December,  eighty,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee  raised 
to  receive  and  to  refer  similar  papers  to  such  of  the  exec- 
utive departments,  then  in  view,  as  were  proper  to  con- 
sider them.  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  rendering  the 
persons  employed  by  Congress  amenable  to  its  laws. 
"  Three  persons  were  to  be  appointed  to  constitute  a  court 
of  judiciary  for  the  trial  and  determination  of  all  causes, 
in  relation  to  offisnces  committed  against  the  United  States 
in  the  civil  departments  thereof;"  and  an  attorney-gen- 
eral, with  powers  to  appoint  deputies  in  each  State,  who 
was  to  prosecute  suits  for  the  United  States,  and  to  give 
his  advice  in  all  matters  referred  to  him.  In  February 
following,  Egbert  Benson  was  appointed  to  this  office, 
under  the  name  of  Procurator. 

A  cotemporaneous  measure  to  fill  her  quota  of  troops 
was  suggested  in  Virginia.  It  contemplated  a  bounty  in 
negroes  at  specified  prices  for  each  recruit,  to  be  taken, 
if  not  given  up,  by  compulsion ;  and  to  be  raised  from 
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persons  owning  at  least  twenty  negroes.  Much  opposi- 
tion was  anticipated.  The  measure  was  proposed  to  the 
legislature,  but  was  laid  aside.*  Madison  also  commended, 
as  Hamilton  previously  had  done,  the  raising  black  regi- 
ments, giving  them  their  freedom.  This  measure  was  dis- 
countenanced by  Washington  on  grounds  of  military  poli- 
cy and  of  humanity,  and  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
"  The  freedom  of  these  people,"  it  is  stat-ed  in  a  letter  from 
Jones  to  Madison,  "  is  a  great  and  desirable  object.  To 
have  a  clear  view  of  it  would  be  happy  for  Virginia,  but 
whenever  it  is  attempted,  it  must  be,  I  conceive,  by  some 
gradual  course,  allowing  time,  as  they  go  off,  for  laborers 
to  take  their  places,  or  we  should  suffer  exceedingly  un- 
der the  sudden  revolution."  f  Virginia,  also  at  this  time, 
enacted  a  law  rendering  her  paper  a  legal  tender.  J 

The  influence  of  Hamilton's  previous  suggestions  was 
now  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  His  proposal 
of  single  executive  officers  to  fill  the  four  great  Depart- 
ments, made  to  Duane,  was  brought  before  that  body  by 
a  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  in  a  plan  for  "  a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs." 
The  head  of  this  Department  was  to  be  "  a  Secretary," 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  His  duties  were  defined  ;  and  he  was 
"  to  have  liberty  to  attend  Congress,  that  he  may  be  bef- 
ter  informed  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  reports  respecting  that 
department."  This  feature  of  the  plan  probably  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Congress  always  sat  with  closed 
doors. 

This  measure  preceded  a  short  time  a  proposition  for 

*  Jones  to  Madison,  Nov.  18,  1780. 

f  Joseph  Jones  to  Madison,  Dec.  8,  1780. 

X  Edmund  Pendleton  to  Madison,  Dec.  4,  1780. 
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the  establishment  of  the  three  other  "Civil  Executive 
Departments."  These  were,  a  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance ;  a  Secretary  at  War ;  and  a  Secretary  of  Marine. 

This  great  advance  towards  a  systematic  administra- 
tion was  not  made  without  opposition.  The  French  em- 
bassador writes  to  Vergennes  :  "  Divisions  prevail  in  Con- 
gress about  the  new  mode  of  transacting  business  by  dif- 
ferent departments.  Samuel  Adams,  whose  obstinate  and 
resolute  character  was  so  useful  to  the  Revolution  in  its 
origin,  but  who  shows  himself  very  ill  suited  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  an  organized  government,  has  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  advocates  for  the  old  system 
of  committees  of  Congress,  instead  of  relying  on  minis- 
ters or  secretaries  according  to  the  new  arrangement." 
"  Power,"  Samuel  Adams  wrote,  "  will  follow  the  posses- 
sion of  money,  even  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  not  the 
possessor's  property ;  so  fascinating  are  riches  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  Were  our  financier,  I  was  going  to  say 
even  an  angel  from  heaven,  I  hope  he  will  never  have 
such  influence  as  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  Congress, 
which  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  has  long  had  over  the 
parliament  of  Britain — long  enough  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
that  nation.  These  are  the  fears  which  I  expressed  in 
Congress  when  the  department  was  first  instituted.  I 
was  told  that  the  breath  of  Congress  could  annihilate  the 
financier ;  but  I  replied,  that  the  time  might  come,  and  if 
they  were  not  careful,  it  certainly  would,  when  even 
Congress  would  not  dare  to  blow  that  breath  :  whether 
these  fears  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  you 
will  judge."* 

While  this  measure  was  in  contemplation,  General  Sul- 
livan wrote  from  Congress  to  Washington,  proposing 
Hamilton  as  the  head  of  the  treasury  department.  "  How 
*  Dec.  9,  1783. 
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far  Colonel  Hamilton,"  Washington  replied,  "  of  -whom 
you  ask  my  opinion  as  a  financier,  has  turned  his  thoughts 
to  that  particular  study,  I  am  unable  to  answer,  because 
I  never  entered  upon  a  discussion  upon  this  point  with 
him.  But  this  I  can  venture  to  advance,  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  him,  that  there  are  few  men  to  be  found,  of 
his  age,  who  have  a  more  general  knowledge  than  he  pos- 
sesses ;  and  none  whose  soul  is  more  firmly  engaged  in  the 
cause,  or  who  exceeds  him  in  probity  and  sterling  vir- 
tue." *  Sullivan  answered  :  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you 
entertain  the  same  sentiments  of  the  virtues  and  abilities 
of  Colonel  Hamilton,  as  I  have  ever  done  myself.  After 
I  wrote,  I  found  the  eyes  of  Congress  turned  upon  Robert 
Morris  as  financier.  I  did  not,  therefore,  nominate  Col- 
onel Hamilton,  as  I  foresaw  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt." 

Hamilton,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  in  his  letter  to 
Duane  suggested  Robert  Morris  as  the  person  fittest  to  fill 
this  important  office.  On  the  twentieth  of  February 
Morris  was  nominated  by  Floyd,  a  delegate  from  New 
York,  and  was  unanimously  elected,  Samuel  Adams  and 
General  Ward  refusing  to  vote.  A  friend  of  Gates  wrote 
him  from  Philadelphia :  "  The  Massachusetts  delegates 
were  present,  but  would  not  vote.  Their  concurrence 
was  requested,  and  they  refused  it,  declaring  that  they 
reprobated  the  plan,  though  they  must  submit  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  States.  Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia  and 
others  are  in  nomination  for  the  Foreign  Affairs.  You 
are  for  the  Secretaryship  of  War.  Mifflin  and  others 
have  refused  to  serve  under  this  arrangement.  After  all, 
dear  general,  they  do  the  best  thing  we  can  wish.  All 
the  Tories  and  Tory  Wliigs  will  come  out  in  full  power 
and  be  thrown, — a  most  desirable  event.  They  will  then 
be  perfectly  harmless.  But  I  would  not  see  you  with  the 
*  Feb.  4,  1781. 
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gang.  They  must  be  crushed,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  after  the  new  arrangement  is  properly  organ- 
ized." * 

PoUcy  and  good  feehng  had  united  in  favor  of  an  in- 
dulgent demeanor  towards  Gates.  An  opposite  course 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  personal  hostility  on  the  part 
of  Washington.  The  cry  of  persecution  would  be  raised 
by  the  partisans  of  the  unfortunate  general,  and  new  life 
be  given  to  the  discomfited  cabal.  Nor  was  there  any 
where  a  disposition  to  treat  him  harshly.  His  being  su- 
perseded in  the  command,  though  a  measure  of  necessity, 
was  a  sufficient  disgrace. 

A  domestic  grief  entitled  him  to  sympathy,  and  it  was 
not  withheld.  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  his  return 
from  Carolina,  conferred  upon  him  soothing  honors. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  May,  a  resolution  passed  Congress,  declaring  that  their 
previous  order  for  a  court  of  inquiry  did  not  suspend  him 
from  his  command  in  the  line  of  the  army  at  large,  and 
"  as  from  the  situation  of  aflfairs  in  the  Southern  depart- 
ment, a  court  of  inquiry  cannot  speedily  be  held,  he  w  as 
at  liberty  to  repair  to  head-quarters,  and  take  such  com- 
mand as  the  commander-in-chief  shall  direct." 

This  was  as  mild  a  procedure  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit.  Gates  preferred  to  retire  to  his  residence 
in  Virginia.  A  week  before  this  resolution  passed,  Joseph 
Reed  wrote  to  him :  f  "  The  services  you  have  rendered 
this  country,  have  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  such  as  to 
entitle  you  to  more  consideration  than  modern  policy  or 
prudence  would  allow.  I  know  of  no  other  instance  in 
the  American  war  where  a  want  of  particular  success  has 
met  with  such  severe,  and,  in  my  judgment,  unjust  ani- 
madversion." He  stated  his  intention  to  have  accompa- 
*  Clajon  to  Gates,  March  3,  1781.  f  May  13,  1781. 
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nied  him  into  the  city,  but  was  prevented,  and  also  out  of 
the  city,  but  was  also  prevented,  for  reasons  assigned. 

The  defeat  at  Camden  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  cabal. 
The  selection  of  Gates  by  Congress,  without  consulting 
the  commander-in-chief,  was  their  act.  It  doubtless  was 
made  in  the  hope,  that  should  he  be  successful,  the  popu- 
larity gained  there,  would,  added  to  his  Eastern  strength, 
give  them  a  complete  ascendency,  rendered  more  proba- 
ble by  contrast  with  the  inactivity  which  the  reduced 
state  of  the  Northern  army  imposed  upon  Washington. 

The  extent  of  their  buoyed,  now  blasted  hopes,  is  seen 
in  their  murmuring  regrets,  aspersions,  detractions,  defa- 
mations. 

Washington  could  not  be  displaced.  He  must  be  dis- 
trusted. To  personal  hostility,  popular  jealousies  must  be 
brought  in  aid.  The  cry  of  monarchy  was  heard — that 
cry  which  hushed  as  to  him,  was  raised  against  Hamilton, 
continued  throughout  his  life,  and  which  here  and  there 
some  feeble  votary  to  popular  favor,  still,  in  solemn  whis- 
per, hints. 

Rush  took  up  the  key-note  Samuel  Adams  had  struck. 
"  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  he  now  writes  to  Gates 
from  Philadelphia,*  "  who  dares  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
friend  to  monarchy  (under  any  name  or  shape),  is  a  traitor 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word — a  thousand  times  more 
unfriendly  to  our  country,  than  the  poor,  persecuted  en- 
thusiast who  worships  King  George  as  the  necessary  head 
of  his  church.  '  Floreat  Respubhca '  is  the  motto  of  my 
heart,  and  I  hope  you  and  I  will  never  own  any  sovereign 
than  God  and  the  laws  of  our  country.  This,  I  know, 
would  be  unintelligible  stuff  to  the  Sachems  on  the  banks 
of  the  PoTowMAC  and  Hudson's  river,  in  whom  ambition 
and  a  lust  of  power  have  supplied  the  place  of  a  love  of 
*  June  12,  1781. 
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virtue  and  liberty.  But  I  am  happy  in  writing  to  one 
who/eeZ*  as  well  as  understands  the  meaning  of  Republi- 
can phrases." 

In  the  minds  of  men  so  jealous  of  liberty,  a  financier 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  monarchy,  and  Rush,  some  time 
after,*  again  writes  to  Gates  a  descant  on  Republicanism, 
observing  :  "  There  is  a  greater  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people  than  treason. — It  is  republicanism.  It  will 
require  half  a  century  to  cure  us  of  all  our  monarchical 
habits  and  prejudices.  At  present  we  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  government.  A  pope  in  religion  and  a  king  in 
power  are  equally  necessary  articles  with  many  people. 
Let  "us  have  patience.  Our  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment will  in  time  beget  I'epublican  opinions  and  manners. 
All  will  end  well. 

"  Before  this  reaches  you  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  repose  of  Europe  will  probably  be  determined  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Heaven  prosper  our  allies !  I  long  to 
be  satiated  with  revenge  against  the  Scotch  Englishmen. 
Hyder  Ally,  is  the  standing  toast  of  my  table.  The  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  any  whei-e  and  every  where  should 
be  the  friends  of  every  American.  Virtue,  justice  and 
humanity,  have  exhausted  their  tears  in  weeping  over  her 
depredations  upon  human  nature. 

"  Mr.  Morris  has  become  a  new  star  in  our  American 
hemisphere.  Our  safety  consists  in  the  number  of  our 
great  men.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  talked  of  as  successor  to 
Read.  Mifflin  prefers  the  floor  of  the  assembly  to  a  seat 
in  the  council.     Adieu,  my  dear  friend." 

Yet  ten  days  after,  Morris  wrote  to  Gates :  "  I  know 
that  you  have  doubts  or  suspicions  that  fair  play  is  not 
meant  for  you.  I  differ  very  much  in  this  respect,  and 
have  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any  man  high  in 

*  Sept.  5,  1781. 
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authority  wishes  or  means  you  an  injury."  He  advised 
him  to  discard  such  jealousies,  to  repair  to  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  world,  to  call  loudly  for  the  justice  he  thought  his 
due,  to  "  insist  again  and  again  upon  being  heard,  and  ap- 
pear again  a  champion  for  fresh  laurels  and  renewed 
glory."  This  advice  was  worthy  the  source  from  which 
it  came,  but  was  above  the  person  to  whom  it  was  di- 
rected. Greene,  whose  deportment  when  superseding 
him,  had  been  carried  to  the  extremest  limit  of  liberality, 
wrote  him  a  healing  letter  as  to  his  defeat. 

Congress,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  the  choice 
of  the  heads  of  departments.  McDougall  was  chosen 
Secretary  of  Marine.  His  acceptance  being  conditional 
on  his  retaining  his  rank  in  the  army,  without  the  emolu- 
ments ;  the  terms  not  being  acceded  to,  this  office  was  not 
filled.  Five  months  later,  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  choice  of  a 
minister  at  war  was  deferred  until  the  autumn.  "  The 
motives,"  Schuyler  wrote  to  Washington,  "  which  led 
Congress  to  postpone  filling  the  war  department  have 
leaked  out,  and  been  communicated  to  me.  General 
Gates  was  in  nomination  ;  but  his  friends,  reflecting  that 
the  impropriety  of  appointing  him  before  he  had  excul- 
pated himself  from  the  imputation  of  misconduct  in  his 
command,  would  be  too  glaring  an  abuse  of  power,  de- 
ferred it,  in  hopes  that,  by  an  acquittal,  the  public  confi- 
dence will  be  restored  in  time.  But  surely  the  gentle- 
men who  intend  him  the  office,  neither  consult  his  reputa- 
tion nor  the  public  interest." 

The  exigencies  and  the  enlightened  counsels  which 
prompted  Congress  to  delegate  to  "  an  executive  minis- 
try "  so  large  a  share  of  their  influence,  are  seen  in  their 
new  financial  policy,  too  limited,  but  essentially  correct. 

Before  the  knowledge  reached  Charleston  of  the  reso- 
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lutions  calling  in  the  old  continental  bills,  the  holders 
elsewhere  sent  them  there,  where  the  value  was  longest 
upheld,  to  be  immediately  realized.*  The  newly  emitted 
bills  were  not  received  there  until  a  long  time  after  the 
old  had  ceased  to  circulate.  To  secure  a  small  part  of 
their  value,  purchases  were  made  with  them  at  extrava- 
gant nominal  prices. 

Thus,  more  depreciated,  they  were  returned  after  the 
subjugation  of  South  Carolina,  to  surfeit  the  Northern 
States,  and  became  almost  worthless,  while  the  people, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  old  and  the  new  bills,  be- 
tween the  genuine  issued  at  Philadelphia  and  those  coun- 
terfeited at  New  York,  rejected  the  whole. 

Congress  in  vain  would  have  resisted  the  unbending 
laws  of  value.  In  September,  seventy-nine,  after  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  public  debt  and  of  the  public  resources,  they 
deprecated  solemnly  such  a  violation  of  public  faith,  as 
the  giving  sanction  to  a  valuation  below  the  face  of  their 
bills.  Ere  six  months  elapsed,  they  fixed  a  depreciated 
value  of  sixty  per  cent.,  and  they,  now,  addressed  a  circu- 
lar to  the  States  as  to  the  act  for  the  new  emission  of 
bills.  This  circular  staled,  that  it  had  been  "  found  expe- 
dient to  discontinue  the  emission  of  paper  money,"  that 
"  the  public  necessities  were  not  relieved  by  loans,  and 
that  the  certificates  given  by  the  commissaries  and  quar- 
termasters, being  extinguished  in  the  taxes,  the  treasury 
had  been  destitute  of  supplies,  every  resource  being  cut 
off  at  the  same  instant."  "  An  immediate  provision  for 
the  pay  of  the  army  was  indispensably  necessary."  "  If 
we  are  unable  in  this  stage  of  the  conflict  to  defend  our- 
selves by  annual  taxes,  can  we  hesitate  to  interpose  our 
responsibility  or  to  contribute  a  portion  of  our  capital  ? 
We  have  applied  for  naval  succors  from  abroad,  if  we 

*  Ramsav's  S.  C.  ii.  86. 
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no  longer  continue  unfortunate  in  the  importation,  we 
shall  not  want  a  competent  supply  of  clothing,  arms  and 
ammunition.  We  are  once  more  attempting  a  foreign 
loan  of  specie.  We  have  pointed  out  and  required  the 
aids  of  men,  provisions,  and  money,  which  in  every  event 
must  be  produced  from  our  own  internal  resources.  With 
the  States,  who  alone  have  authority  to  execute,  with  an 
enlightened  people,  who  know  how  to  estimate  the  bless- 
ings for  which  we  contend,  it  remains  to  give  the  meas- 
ures which  we  have  recommended  their  full  and  season- 
able effect."  The  amount  called  for  in  specie  to  pay  the 
army  for  six  months,  w^as  less  than  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  only  one  half  to  be  provided  immediately !  The 
motive  to  this  urgent  call  was  to  quiet  a  mutinous  army, 
yet  it  was  difficultly  complied  with. 

Nothing  could  be  more  indicative  of  the  impotence  of 
Congress.  They  felt  it,  and  now  proceeded  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  proposed  by  Hamilton,  and  by  the 
convention  at  Hartford.  It  is  seen  that  the  distresses  of 
the  South  now  concurred  with  the  wants  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  in  recommending  it.  Thus  the  disas- 
ters of  each  section  of  the  country  were  working  out  the 
great  good — a  sense  of  common  suffering  and  a  resort  to 
a  general  common  relief. 

On  the  first  of  February,  Congress,  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  reported  a  resolution,  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  several  States  as  indispensably  necessary,  that  they 
pass  laws,  granting  to  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imported  goods.  Burke 
of  North  Carolina,  seconded  by  Matthews  of  South  Caro- 
lina, proposed  a  substitute,  that  the  States  should  "  vest  a 
power  "  in  Congress  "  to  levy  "  these  duties.  The  vote 
being  equally  divided,  according  to  the  rules  of  Congress, 
this  amendment  passed. 
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A  concurrent  power  with  the  States,  it  was  perceived 
by  Witherspoon,  a  very  intelligent  member  from  New 
Jersey,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  president  of  Princeton 
College,  who  had  recently  been  re-elected  to  Congress, 
would  be  nugatory.     Five  days  after  the  previous  resolu- 
tion, he  offered  another,  declaring,  that  "  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  should  be  vested  with  a  right  of 
superintending  the  commercial  regulations  of  every  State, 
that  none  may  take  place  that  shall  be  partial  or  contrary 
to  the  common  interest ;  and  that  they  should  be  vested 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  laying  duties  on  all  imported 
articles,"  nine  States  concurring — that  these  duties  should 
be  uniform,  and  should  cease,  when  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  to  be  raised  were  "  perfected  ;  "  Congress  being 
prohibited  from  appropriating  them  for  perpetual  or  in- 
definite interests.     This  limitation  was  rejected,  and  a  re- 
solution was  passed,  recommending  the  vesting  power  in 
Congress  to  levy,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  the  time  and  place  of  im- 
portation, upon  all  imports  of  foreign  growth  and  manu- 
facture, except  articles  imported  on  account  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  them,  excepting  wool  and  cotton  cards 
and  the  wire  for  making  them,  and  except  salt,  during  the 
war ;  also  a  like  duty  on  prizes  and  prize  goods.     The 
proceeds  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debts  contracted,  or  which 
might  be  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  for 
supporting  the  war. 

To  reconcile  the  States  to  this  grant  of  power,  it  was 
soon  after  declared,  that  the  revenues  arising  from  these 
duties  should  be  carried  to  the  general  credit  of  the  States 
granting  it,  at  the  first  session  of  their  respective  legisla- 
tures. To  prevent  delay,  it  was  also  resolved,  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  this  power,  as  soon  as  the  States, 
Vol.  II.— 14 
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whose  legislatures  shall  assemble,  should  grant  it,  for  which 
purpose  the  several  executives  were  to  be  urged  forth- 
with to  convene  them.  The  principal  object  of  this  last 
resolution  probably  was  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  which  were  formally  ratified  on 
the  first  of  March  of  this  year.  The  annual  revenue  from 
this  source  was  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  emission  of  paper  money, 
it  has  been  seen,  was  an  act  not  less  of  justice  than  of 
necessity,  as  the  new  emission  bills  tainted  by  the  old 
continental  bills  had  ceased  to  pass.  But  this  justice  was 
imperfect  while  the  public  debts  were  payable  in  these 
bills,  and  while  the  laws  making  them  a  legal  tender  were 
in  force.  Congress,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  performed 
their  duty,  declaring,  that  all  debts  due  from  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  liquidated  in  specie  value,  and  all 
debts  payable  in  specie  or  other  money  equivalent,  should 
be  actually  paid  in  specie,  or  other  money  equal  thereto, 
according  to  the  current  exchange  between  such  money 
and  specie.  They  also  recommended  to  the  States,  to 
amend  their  laws,  so  that  the  bills  of  credit  emitted  by 
Congress  should  not  be  a  tender,  in  any  other  manner 
than  at  their  current  value  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 
The  whole  twelve  States  approved  these  resolutions. 
There  was  only  one  dissenting  member.  A  requisition 
followed  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Absolute  as 
was  the  necessity  to  extirpate  a  paper  circulation.  Con- 
gress, nevertheless,  in  their  extreme  penury,  authorized, 
soon  after,  an  issue  of  specie  certificates  in  settlement  of 
liquidated  accounts,  payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
for  a  million  of  dollars.  Ere  long,  they  also  directed  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  draw  on  the  treasurer 
of  each  State,  orders  in  payment  of  their  respective 
quotas  due  and  to  become  due. 
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They  also  ordered  that  the  supplies  of  the  army 
should  be  by  contract  at  a  stipulated  price  in  gold  and 
silver ;  and  stating  that  experience  had  evinced  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  to  support  the  credit  of  paper  money  by 
compulsory  acts,  recommended  the  States  where  laws 
making  paper  bills  a  tender  still  existed  to  repeal  them. 

Encouraged  by  these  indications  of  a  disposition  to  act 
upon  sound  principles  of  finance  ;  and  convinced  that 
the  true  means  of  relief  was  the  resort  to  a  measure  by 
which  a  new  "  mass  of  credit "  could  be  created,  and  the 
depreciated  paper  be  replaced  by  a  currency  of  fixed 
value  adequately  sustained,  Hamilton,  while  about  to  re- 
tire from  the  staff  of  Washington,  resumed  his  plan  of  a 
National  Bank. 

This  plan,  with  some  important  preliminary  remarks, 
he  communicated  to  the  superintendent  of  finance  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April.  This  was  the  last  day  of  his  relation 
as  aide-de-camp,  having  closed  his  services  to  Washington 
by  a  communication  to  Rochambeau,  explanatory  of  an 
intercepted  letter  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  which  the 
French  commanders  had  taken  exception. 

He  wrote  to  Robert  Morris : 

April  30th,  1781. 

"  I  was  among  the  first  who  were  convinced  that  an 
administration  by  single  men  was  essential  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  aflfairs  of  this  country.  I  am  per- 
suaded, it  is  the  only  resource  we  have  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  distresses  which  threaten  the  subversion 
of  our  cause.  It  is  palpable  that  the  people  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  our  public  councils,  and  it  is  a  fact,  of  which 
I  dare  say  you  are  as  well  apprised  as  myself,  that  our 
friends  in  Europe  are  in  the  same  disposition.  I  have 
been  in  a  situation  that  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  better 
idea  of  this  than  most  others,  and  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
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the  court  of  France  will  never  give  half  the  succors  to 
this  country  while  Congress  hold  the  reins  of  administra- 
tion in  their  own  hands,  which  they  would  grant  if  these 
were  entrusted  to  individuals  of  established  reputation,  and 
conspicuous  for  probity,  abilities,  and  fortune. 

"  With  respect  to  ourselves,  there  is  so  manifest  and 
rooted  a  diffidence  of  the  government,  that  if  we  could 
be  assured  the  future  measures  of  Congress  would  be 
dictated  by  the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  public  spirit, 
there  would  be  still  a  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  forms 
of  our  administration,  to  give  a  new  spring  and  current  to 
the  passions  and  hopes  of  the  people.  To  me  it  appears 
evident,  that  an  executive  ministry,  composed  of  men 
with  the  qualifications  I  have  described,  would  speedily 
restore  the  credit  of  government  abroad  and  at  home ; 
would  induce  our  allies  to  great  exertions  in  our  behalf; 
would  inspire  confidence  in  moneyed  men  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  America,  to  lend  us  those  sums  of  which  it  may 
be  demonstrated  we  stand  in  need,  from  the  disproportion 
of  our  national  wealth  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  consider  it  a  compliment, 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  heard,  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, of  your  nomination  to  the  department  of  finance. 

"  In  a  letter  of  mine  last  summer  to  Mr.  Duane,  urging, 
among  other  things,  the  plan  of  an  executive  ministry,  I 
mentioned  you  as  the  person  who  ought  to  fill  that  depart- 
ment. I  know  of  no  other  in  America  who  unites  so 
many  advantages  ;  and,  of  course,  every  impediment  to 
your  acceptance  is  to  me  a  subject  of  chagrin.  I  flatter 
myself.  Congress  will  not  preclude  the  public  from  your 
services,  by  an  obstinate  refusal  of  reasonable  conditions ; 
and  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  event,  I  am  happy  in 
believing  you  will  not  easily  be  discouraged  from  under- 
taking an  office,  by  which  you  may  render  America  and 
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the  world  no  less  a  service  than  the  establishment  of 
American  independence.  'Tis  by  introducing  order  into 
our  finances,  by  restoring  public  credit,  not  by  gaining 
battles,  that  we  are  finally  to  attain  our  object.  'Tis  by 
putting  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  war,  not 
by  temporary,  violent,  and  unnatural  efforts  to  bring  it  to 
a  decisive  issue,  that  we  shall  in  reality  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  one.  In  the  frankness  of  truth,  I  believe, 
sir,  you  are  the  man  best  capable  of  performing  this  great 
work. 

"  In  expectation  that  all  difficulties  will  be  removed,  and 
that  you  will  ultimately  act  on  terms  you  approve,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  submit  to  you  some  ideas,  relative  to  the 
objects  of  your  department.  I  pretend  not  to  be  an  able 
financier.  It  is  a  part  of  administration  which  has  been 
least  in  my  way,  and  of  course  has  least  occupied  my  in- 
quiries and  reflections ;  neither  have  I  had  leisure  or  ma- 
terials to  make  accurate  calculations.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  depend  on  memory  for  important  facts,  for 
want  of  the  authorities  from  which  they  are  drawn. 

"  With  all  these  disadvantages,  my  plan  must  necessa- 
rily be  crude  and  defective  ;  but  it  may  be  a  basis  for 
something  more  perfect,  or  if  it  contains  any  hints  that 
may  be  of  use  to  you,  the  trouble  I  have  taken  myself,  or 
may  give  you,  will  not  be  misapplied.  At  any  rate,  the 
confidence  I  have  in  your  judgment,  assures  me  that  you 
will  receive  with  pleasure  communications  of  this  sort. 
If  they  contain  any  thing  useful,  they  will  promote  your 
views,  and  the  public  benefit ;  if  not,  the  only  evil  is  the 
trouble  of  reading  them  ;  and  the  best  informed  will  fre- 
quently derive  lights  even  from  the  reveries  of  projectors 
and  quacks.  There  is  scarcely  any  plan  so  bad  as  not  to 
have  something  good  in  it.  I  trust  mine  to  your  candor, 
with  this  apology, — you  will  at  least  do  justice  to  my  in- 
tention." 
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With  these  prehminary  remarks,  he  proceeds  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  "  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  finances  of 
the  United  States  ? "  First,  to  estimate  its  capacity  for 
revenue,  and  the  proportion  between  its  abilities  and  its 
wants,  by  examining  the  proportion  the  revenues  other 
countries  have  borne  to  their  wealth,  and  applying  the 
rule  to  America.  Second,  by  comparing  the  result  of 
that  rule  with  the  product  of  taxes  in  those  States  which 
have  been  most  earnest  in  taxation. 

The  result  obtained,  by  an  examination  applied  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Provinces  was,  that 
the  revenue  is  one-fourth  of  the  circulating  cash  in  com- 
mercial countries,  so  far  as  this  is  a  just  representative  of 
its  labor  and  commodities. 

He  then  states  the  current  cash  of  America,  previous 
to  the  war,  to  have  been  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  one-eighth  was  specie  ;    and  that  the  proper 
revenue,  at  that  time,  was  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.     But  as  the  system  of  taxation  was  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  those  countries,  that  the  rule  is  inapplicable  in 
its  full  extent  to  the  United  States  ;  though  a  much  larger 
amount  than  might  be  expected,  could  be  levied  during 
the  war,  without  burthening  the  poorer  classes,  from  the 
greater  equality  of  fortunes,  and  a  more  equal  division  of 
the  public  burthens. — Making  the  necessary  quahficationsT 
he  arrives  at  the  result,  that  the  present  revenue  was  one- 
fifth  less  than  it  had  been  before  the  war.     Having  ad- 
verted to  the  causes  of  the  diminished  circulation,  which 
he  considers  as  principally  artificial,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, allowing  for  the  diminution  of  foreign  trade,  and 
the  loss  of  territory,  that  the  States  have  a  net  revenue 
of  six  millions  of  dollars ;  a  result  which  is  nearly  con- 
firmed by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  previous  product 
of  the  taxes,  of  which  Massachusetts  was  supposed  to 
have  raised  one-fifth. 
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Taking  this  as  the  amount  of  revenue,  he  next  pro- 
ceeds to  ascertain,  by  general  rules,  the  military  capacity 
of  the  country,  which  although  it  had  at  times  risen  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  might  be  estimated  at  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  which 
force,  with  the  necessary  civil  expenditures,  rendering  the 
amount  of  the  annual  charges  of  the  country  less  than 
eleven  millions  of  dollars,  left  a  deficit  of  four  and  a  half 
millions  to  be  supplied  by  credit,  foreign  or  domestic. 
He  then  examines  the  prospect  from  foreign  loans,  which, 
taking  into  view  the  political  and  financial  embarrassments 
of  France,  he  supposes  may  justify  an  expectation  of  a 
loan  annually  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  livres,  which 
would  only  meet  a  third  of  the  national  wants. 

From  Spain,  after  remarking  on  her  cold  and  passive 
policy,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  bills  drawn  on  her, 
though  not  rejected,  had  not  been  paid,  he  expects  nothing. 
"  Their  method  of  prosecuting  the  war,  can  scarcely  be 
resolved  into  Spanish  supineness,  but  seems  to  have  a 
more  corrupt  original.  A  bigoted  prince,  governed  by  a 
greedy  confessor,  is  a  character  on  which  little  depend- 
ence can  be  placed." 

Holland,  as  a  government,  stands  in  need  of  all  its 
credit  for  its  own  uses.  But  from  the  Dutch  capitalists 
much  might  be  expected,  though  not  on  the  faith  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  such  as 
he  is  about  to  propose.  The  prospects  of  internal  loans 
to  government,  both  from  the  want  of  confidence,  and 
the  more  advantageous  terms  of  traffic  in  which  individual 
wealth  could  be  employed,  he  rates  very  low. 

"  To  surmount  these  obstacles,"  he  observes,  "  and  give 
individuals  ability  and  inclination  to  lend,  a  plan  might  be 
devised  which,  by  incorporating  their  means  together,  and 
uniting  them  with  those  of  the  public,  will,  on  the  founda- 
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tion  of  that  incorporation  and  union,  erect  a  mass  of  credit 
that  will  supply  the  defect  of  moneyed  capital,  and  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  cash. — A  plan  which  will  not 
only  advance  the  interest  of  the  lenders,  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  and  in  its  progress  have  the 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  its  future  commerce,  but 
be  a  source  of  national  strength  and  wealth.  I  mean," 
he  says,  "  the  institution  of  a  national  bank.  This  I  re- 
gard, in  some  shape  or  other,  as  an  expedient  essential  to 
our  safety  and  success,  unless  by  a  happy  turn  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  the  war  should  speedily  terminate,  in  a  man- 
ner upon  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  reckon.  There  is 
no  other  that  can  give  to  government  that  extensive  and 
systematic  credit,  which  the  defect  of  our  revenues 
makes  indispensably  necessary  to  its  operations.  The 
longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes.  Our 
affairs  grow  every  day  more  relaxed  and  more  involved. 
Public  credit  hastens  to  a  more  irretrievable  catastrophe. 
The  means  for  executing  the  plan  are  exhausted  in  partial 
and  temporary  efforts.  The  loan  now  making  in  Massa- 
chusetts, would  have  gone  a  great  way  in  establishing  the 
funds  on  which  the  bank  must  stand. 

"  I  am  aware  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  public  banks,  and  that  they  are  not  without  enlightened 
and  respectable  opponents.  But  all  that  has  been  said 
against  them  only  tends  to  prove,  that  like  all  other  good 
things,  they  are  subject  to  abuse,  and  when  abused,  be- 
come pernicious.  The  precious  metals,  by  similar  argu- 
ments, may  be  proved  to  be  injurious.  It  is  certain  that 
the  moneys  of  South  America  have  had  great  influence 
m  banishing  industry  from  Spain,  and  sinking  it  in  real 
wealth  and  importance.  Great  power,  commerce,  and 
riches,  or,  in  other  words,  great  national  prosperity,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  denominated  evils  ;  for  they  lead  to  in- 
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science,  an  inordinate  ambition,  a  vicious  luxury,  licen- 
tiousness of  morals,  and  all  those  vices  which  corrupt  a 
government,  enslave  the  State,  and  precipitate  the  ruin  of 
a  nation.  But  no  wise  statesman  will  reject  the  good, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  ill.  The  truth  is,  in  human 
affairs  there  is  no  good,  pure  and  unmixed.  Every  ad- 
vantage has  two  sides ;  and  wisdom  consists  in  availing 
ourselves  of  the  good,  and  guarding,  as  much  as  possible, 
against  the  bad. 

"  The  tendency  of  a  national  bank  is  to  increase  pub- 
lic and  private  credit.  The  former  gives  power  to  the 
State,  for  the  protection  of  its  rights  and  interests,  and 
the  latter  facilitates  and  extends  the  operations  of  com- 
merce among  individuals. 

"Industry  is  increased,  commodities  are  multiplied, 
agriculture  and  manufactures  flourish,  and  herein  consist 
the  true  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  State. 

"  Most  commercial  nations  have  found  it  necessary  to 
institute  banks ;  and  they  have  proved  to  be  the  happiest 
engines  that  ever  were  invented  for  advancing  trade. 
Venice,  Genoa,  Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  England,  are 
examples  of  their  utility.  They  owe  their  riches,  com- 
merce, and  the  figure  they  have  made  at  different  periods, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  this  source.  Great  Britain  is  in- 
debted for  the  immense  efforts  she  has  been  able  to  make 
in  so  many  illustrious  and  successful  wars,  essentially  to 
that  vast  fabric  of  credit,  raised  on  this  foundation.  'Tis 
by  this  alone,  she  now  menaces  our  independence.  She 
has  indeed  abused  the  advantage,  and  now  stands  on  a 
precipice.  Her  example  should  both  persuade  and  warn 
us.  'Tis  in  republics,  where  banks  are  most  easily  estab- 
lished and  supported,  and  where  they  are  least  liable  to 
abuse.  Our  situation  will  not  expose  us  to  frequent  wars, 
and  the  public  will  have  no  temptation  to  overstrain  its 
credit. 
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"  In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate,  because  we 
have  no  other  resource.  The  long  and  expensive  wars 
of  King  William  had  drained  England  of  its  specie ;  its 
commerce  began  to  droop  for  want  of  a  proper  medium  ; 
its  taxes  were  unproductive,  and  its  revenues  declined. 
The  administration  wisely  had  recourse  to  the  institution 
of  a  bank,  and  it  retrieved  the  national  difficulties.  We 
are  in  the  same,  and  still  greater  want,  of  a  sufficient  me- 
dium. We  have  little  specie ;  the  paper  we  have  is  of 
small  value,  and  rapidly  declining  to  less.  We  are  im- 
mersed in  a  war  for  our  existence  as  a  nation,  for  our  lib- 
erty and  happiness  as  a  people.  We  have  no  revenues, 
nor  no  credit.  A  bank,  if  practicable,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  give  us  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Besides 
these  great  and  cardinal  motives  to  such  an  institution, 
and  the  advantages  we  should  enjoy  from  it  in  common 
with  other  nations,  our  situation,  relatively  to  Europe  and 
to  the  West  Indies,  would  give  us  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  pass  from 
the  abuse  of  a  good  thing  to  the  disuse  of  it.  Some  per- 
sons, disgusted  by  the  depreciation  of  the  money,  are 
chimerical  enough  to  imagine  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
abolish  all  paper,  and  annihilate  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
in  circulation,  and  depend  altogether  upon  specie,  both 
for  commerce  and  finance.  The  scheme  is  altogether 
visionary,  and  in  the  attempt  would  be  fatal.  We  have 
not  a  competent  stock  of  specie  in  this  country,  either  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  circulation  in  trade,  or  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  revenue.  The  whole  amount  of  what  we  have, 
I  am  persuaded,  does  not  exceed  six  millions  of  dollars, 
one-fifth  of  the  circulating  medium  before  the  war.  To 
suppose  this  would  be  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  com- 
merce, would  be  to  suppose  that  our  domestic  and  foreign 
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commerce  were  both  reduced  four-fifths;  a  supposition 
that  carries  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  It  follows,  that 
if  our  paper  money  were  destroyed,  a  great  part  of  the 
transactions  of  traffic  must  be  carried  on  by  barter ;  a 
mode  inconvenient,  partial,  confined  ;  destructive  both  of 
commerce  and  industry.  With  the  addition  of  the  paper 
we  now  have,  this  evil  exists  in  too  great  a  degree." 

Having  shown  that  if  all  the  specie  could  be  drawn 
into  the  treasury  annually,  the  consequence  of  such  a 
measure,  which  never  was  effected  in  any  country,  would 
be  a  complete  stagnation  of  business ;  and  that  a  recourse 
to  taxes  in  kind  would  prove  wholly  inefficacious,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  observe, — 

"  The  error  of  those  who  would  explode  paper  money 
altogether,  originates  in  not  making  proper  distinctions. 
Our  paper  was,  in  its  nature,  liable  to  depreciation,  be- 
cause it  had  no  funds  for  its  support,  and  was  not  upheld 
by  private  credit.  The  emissions  under  the  resolution  of 
March,  1780,  have  partly  the  former  advantage,  but  are 
destitute  of  the  latter,  which  is  equally  essential.  No  pa- 
per credit  can  be  substantial  or  durable,  which  has  not 
funds,  and  which  does  not  unite  immediately,  the  interest 
and  influence  of  the  moneyed  men,  in  its  establishment 
and  preservation.  A  credit  begun  on  this  basis  will,  in 
process  of  time,  greatly  exceed  its  funds ;  but  this  re- 
quires time,  and  a  well-settled  opinion  in  its  favor.     'Tis 

IN  A  NATIONAL  BANK  ALONE  THAT  WE  CAN  FIND  THE  IN- 
GREDIENTS TO  CONSTITUTE  A  WHOLESOME,  SOLID,  AND  BENE- 
FICIAL PAPER  CREDIT." 

The  length  to  which  these  extracts  have  extended  does 
not  warrant  the  publication  more  at  large  of  this  elabo- 
rate document.  A  mere  outline  of  the  plan,  consisting  of 
twenty  articles,  is  all  that  will  now  be  given. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  to  consist  of  a  stock  of 
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three  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into  thirty  thousand 
shares,  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  impositions. 

The  subscription,  according  to  the  respective  amounts, 
to  be  in  proportionate  quantities  of  specie,  personal,  and 
landed  securities ;  the  object  being  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  specie.  The  bank  to  have  all  legal 
corporate  immunities,  and  the  stock  to  be  protected  from 
attachment,  making  each  member  of  the  incorporation 
liable,  by  suit,  to  the  extent  of  his  stock. 

The  privilege  of  subscribing  for  one-half  of  the  capi- 
tal stock,  to  be  reserved  to  the  United  States,  to  the  par- 
ticular States,  or  to  foreigners,  and  the  United  States  to 
become  conjointly  responsible  with  the  private  proprie- 
tors, for  all  the  transactions  of  the  bank,  which  was  to  be 
authorized  to  issue  notes,  with  and  without  interest,  a  part 
only  payable  in  America,  the  residue  in  Europe.  The 
aggregate  of  the  notes  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
bank  stock ;  with  a  power  to  lend  at  an  interest  not  to 
exceed  eight  per  cent.,  and  to  borrow  to  the  amount  of 
one-half  of  its  stock, — to  purchase  estates,  by  principal 
or  by  annuities, — to  have  the  privilege  of  coining,  to  the 
amount  of  one-half  of  its  stock,  (the  quantity  of  alloy, 
&c.,  to  be  determined  by  Congress,)  and  to  have,  also, 
the  power  of  discounting  foreign  bills  of  exchange, — to 
receive  deposits  of  plate  or  money,  which  deposits  were 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation, — to  have  the  right  of  con- 
tracting with  the  French  government,  for  the  supply  of 
its  fleets  and  armies  in  America,  and  to  contract  with 
Congress  for  the  supply  of  their  armies, — with  a  condition 
to  lend  the  United  States,  on  a  certain  unalienable  fund 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
at  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent.,  payable  in  twenty  years, 
or  sooner,  at  the  option  of  Congress,  and  a  similar  rate  to 
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govern  all  future  loans  ;  for  which  fund  the  United  States, 
and  the  individual  States,  to  be  severally  pledged.  The 
object  of  this  loan  was  to  enable  Congress  to  get  through 
the  expenses  of  the  year. 

The  bank  to  become  responsible  for  the  redemption 
of  all  the  paper ;  the  old,  at  forty  for  one,  in  parts  of  one- 
third,  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  with  interest  at  five 
per  cent. ;  the  new,  as  specie,  in  six  years,  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  previous  engagements  of  Congress ;  for  which  re- 
sponsibility, adequate  funds,  payable  to  the  bank,  equal  to 
the  discharge  of  the  whole  paper  currency  in  thirty  years, 
bearing  an  interest  of  two  per  cent.,  were  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  bank  notes  to  be  received  in  payment  of  all  pub- 
lic customs  and  taxes,  at  an  equivalent  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, with  power  to  dissolve  itself  at  pleasure,  having 
made  effectual  provision  for  the  payment  of  its  debts. 
Its  stock  to  be  transferable.  To  be  chartered  for  thirty 
years,  and  no  other  bank,  public  or  private,  to  be  permit- 
ted during  that  period.  Three  offices  to  be  established, 
one  in  each  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia,  to  facilitate  the  circulation  and  payment  of 
the  bank  notes ;  the  whole  to  be  managed  by  twelve 
general  directors,  eight  to  be  chosen  by  the  private  pro- 
prietors, and  four  by  Congress ;  the  minister  of  finance 
having  the  privilege  of  inspecting  all  their  proceedings. 

A  full  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  proposed 
institution  would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  work, 
but  a  few  desultory  observations  on  some  of  the  features 
of  this  plan,  may  not  be  misplaced. 

The  introduction  of  landed  security,  as  a  part  of  the 
capital  stock,  is  the  provision  which,  in  a  merely  commer- 
cial view,  might  perhaps  have  been  deemed  most  objec- 
tionable.    But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  commercial 
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convenience  was  merely  an  incidental  consideration.  The 
primary  object  was  similar  to  that  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  after  absorbing  the  previous  issues,  to  obtain  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  circulation,  and  by  that  means  to  secure  a 
safe  and  uniform  currency. 

But  had  the  sole  purpose  of  Colonel  Hamilton  been 
the  granting  facilities  to  trade,  it  is  by  no  means  obvious 
that  his  plan  would  have  been  less  effective. 

It  is  true,  that  the  country  would  not  furnish  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  specie,  or  of  equivalent  available  per- 
sonal securities  to  fill  the  stock ;  and  that  for  this  reason, 
the  deficiency  was  sought  to  be  supplied  by  landed  secu- 
rity. But  this  landed  security,  though  less  readily  con- 
vertible than  the  government  debt  of  England,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  its  bank,  might  be  pledged  for  an 
amount  of  cash  of  relative  value,  and  there  would  still 
exist  the  use  of  the  lands,  and  the  use  of  the  value  of  its 
representative. 

That  the  landed  security  was  not  convertible  to  meet 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  bank,  would  be  less  objection- 
able, in  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  the  opinion,  not 
without  strong  reasons,  that  the  capital  of  a  bank  should 
remain  a  permanent  vested  fund,  upon  which  to  base  a 
credit,  not  a  fund  to  be  appropriated  to  its  current  uses. 

It  is  possible  that  this  provision  might  have  diminished 
the  number  of  merely  moneyed  subscribers ;  but  as  this 
plan  was  to  go  into  operation,  at  a  time  when  the  prevail- 
ing distrust  of  paper  securities  would  dispose  individuals, 
amidst  a  choice  of  evils,  to  prefer  an  institution  which 
would  furnish  this  additional  support,  to  a  capital  of  which 
the  specie  component  was  the  most  alluring  ingredient, 
this  disadvantage  would  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated. 

The  power  of  coining  money,  was  introduced  merely 
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to  enable  the  bank  to  convert  its  plate  into  specie  ;  but  it 
was  a  power  which,  under  proper  checks,  might  have 
been  extended  with  advantage. 

The  privilege  of  contracting  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  supply  of  its  armies,  was  highly  desirable 
from  this  consideration,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  spe- 
cie was  derived  from  the  expenditures  of  France,  and 
passing  through  the  bank,  would  have  increased  its  credit 
and  efficiency,  while  the  great  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  contracts,  would  have  offered  large  inducements  to 
subscribers. 

The  article  which  rendered  the  bank  responsible  for 
the  redemption  of  the  existing  paper,  had  in  view  the  im- 
portance of  relieving  the  country  from  a  medium  of  fluc- 
tuating values  which  infected  all  credit.  The  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  be  secured  by  Congress  to  the  bank,  was 
not  fixed,  from  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  whole 
amount  of  the  government  issues  ;  a  difficulty  which  was 
increased  by  this  circumstance,  that  this  plan  proposed  to 
embrace  all  the  State  emissions,  as  essential  to  every  effi- 
cient scheme  of  finance, — a  fact  of  high  interest,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  question  of  the  "  Assumption,"  which 
threatened  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  present  government. 

The  permission  to  the  bank  to  dissolve  itself  at  pleas- 
ure, was  introduced  to  encourage  men  to  adventure  in  it, 
from  a  confidence,  that  when  once  engaged,  the  profits 
would  induce  them  to  continue. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  where  funds  are  to  be  pro- 
cured, in  the  present  impotent  state  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Colonel  Hamilton  says,  "  I  answer,  there  are 
ample  means,  and  they  must  be  had.  Congress  must  deal 
plainly  with  their  constituents ;  they  must  tell  them  that 
power  without  revenue,  is  a  bubble  ;  that  unless  they  give 
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them  substantial  resources  of  the  latter,  they  will  not 
have  enough  of  the  former,  either  to  prosecute  the  war, 
or  to  maintain  the  Union  in  peace ;  that,  in  short,  they 
must,  in  justice  to  the  public,  and  to  their  own  honor,  re- 
nounce the  vain  attempt  of  carrying  on  the  war  without 
either ; — a  perseverance  in  which  can  only  deceive  the 
people,  and  betray  their  safety.  They  must  demand  an 
instant,  positive,  and  perpetual  investiture  of  an  impost 
on  trade  ;  a  land  tax,  and  a  poll  tax,  to  be  collected  by 
their  own  agents.  This  Act  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Confederation.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  but  the 
mere  municipal  law  of  each  State ;  and  I  wish  to  see  a 
CONVENTION  OF  ALL  THE  States,  with  full  powcr  to  alter 
and  amend,  finally  and  irrevocably,  the  present  futile  and 
senseless  confederation." 

After  stating  the  plan  of  the  bank,  "  these,"  he  says, 
"  as  has  already  been  observed,  are  only  intended  as  out- 
lines. The  form  of  administration  for  the  bank,  and  all 
other  matters,  may  be  easily  determined.  If  the  leading 
principles  are  once  approved,  we  shall  find  good  models 
in  the  different  European  banks,  which  we  can  accommo- 
date to  our  circumstances.  Great  care,  in  particular, 
should  be  employed  to  guard  against  counterfeits  ;  and  I 
think,  methods  may  be  devised  that  would  be  effectual. 

"  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  practicability  of  a  plan 
of  this  kind,  but  a  distrust  of  the  final  success  of  the  war, 
which  may  make  men  afraid  to  risk  any  considerable  part 
of  their  fortunes  in  the  public  funds ;  but  without  being 
an  enthusiast,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  with  such  a  re- 
source as  is  here  proposed,  the  loss  of  our  independence 
is  impossible.  All  we  have  to  fear  is,  that  the  want  of 
money  may  disband  the  army,  or  so  perplex  and  enfeeble 
our  operations,  as  to  create  in  the  people  a  general  disgust 
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and  alarm,  which   may  make  them  clamor  for  peace  on 
any   terms.     But   if  ^  a  judicious   administration   of    our 
finances,  assisted  by  a  bank,  takes  place,  and  the  ancient 
security  of  property  is  restored,  no  convulsion  is  to  be 
apprehended.     Our  opposition  will  soon  assume  an  aspect 
of  system  and  vigor,  that  will  relieve  and  encourage  the 
people,  and  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.     'Tis 
evident,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  subdue  us  by 
force  of  arms ; — in  all  these  States  they  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  effective  troops,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  them  much  to  augment  this  number.     The  East  and 
West  Indies  demand  reinforcements.     In  all  the  islands, 
they  have  not,  at  this  time,  above  five  thousand  men ;  a 
force  not  more  than  equal  to  the  proper  garrisoning  of 
Jamaica  alone,  and  which,  the  moment  they  lose  a  mari- 
time superiority  in  those  seas,  will  leave  them  much  cause 
to  fear  for  their  possessions.     They  will  probably  send 
out  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  men  to  recruit  their 
regiments  already  here,  but  this  is  the  utmost  they  can  do. 
"  Our  allies  have  five  thousand  men  at  Rhode  Island, 
which  in  the  worst  event  that  can  happen,  will  be  re- 
cruited to  eight,  to  co-operate  with  us  on  a  defensive 
plan. — Should  our  army  amount  to  no  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  men,  the  combined  forces,  though  not  equal  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy,  will  be  equal  to  the  purpose 
of  compelling  them  to  renounce  their  offensive,  and  con- 
tent  themselves   with    maintaining   one   or   two   capital 
points.     This  is  on  the  supposition,  that  the  public  have 
the  means  of  putting  their  troops  in  activity.     By  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  their  conquests,  and  reducing  them 
to  an  unmeaning  and  disgraceful  defensive,  we  destroy 
the  national  expectation  of  success,  from  which  the  minis- 
try draw  their  resources. — They  are  in  a  situation,  where 
the  want  of  splendid  successes  is  ruin.     The  game  we 
Vol.  XL— 15 
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play,  is  a  sure  game,  if  we  play  it  with  skill.  I  have  cal- 
culated, in  the  preceding  observations,  on  the  most  disad- 
vantageous side.  Many  events  may  turn  up  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  to  make  even  the  present  campaign  decisive.^* 
A  summary  calculation  to  show  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  pay  their  debts  after  the  establishment  of  independence, 
closed  this  able  essay. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance  replied : 

"  It  is  some  time  since  I  received  your  performance, 
dated  the  thirtieth  April  last.  I  have  read  it  with  that 
attention  which  it  greatly  deserves,  and  finding  many 
points  of  it  to  coincide  with  my  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  naturally  strengthened  that  confidence  which 
every  man  ought  to  possess,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  his 
own  judgment.  You  will  very  soon  see  the  plan  of  a 
bank  published,  and  subscriptions  opened  for  its  establish- 
ment, having  already  met  with  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress. It  only  remains  for  individuals  to  do  their  part, 
and  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  the  anticipation  of  taxes 
and  funds,  by  a  paper  credit  that  cannot  depreciate.  The 
capital  proposed,  falls  far  short  of  your  idea,  and,  indeed, 
far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the  capital  may  af- 
terwards be  increased  to  almost  any  amount.  To  propose 
a  larger  sum  in  the  outset,  and  fail  in  the  attempt  to  raise 
it,  might  prove  fatal ;  to  begin  with  what  is  clearly  in  our 
power  to  accomplish,  and  on  that  beginning  to  establish 
the  credit  that  will  inevitably  command  the  future  in- 
crease of  capital,  seems  the  most  certain  road  to  success. 
I  have  thought  much  about  interweaving  a  land  security 
with  the  capital  of  this  bank,  but  am  apprehensive  it 
would  convey  to  the  public  mind  an  idea  of  paper  being 
circulated  on  that  credit ;  and  that  the  bank,  of  conse- 
quence, must  fail  in  its  payments  in  case  of  any  consider- 
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able  run  on  it,  and  we  must  expect  that  its  ruin  will  be 
attempted  by  external  and  internal  foes.  I  have,  there- 
fore, left  that  point  to  the  future  deliberations  of  the  di- 
rectors of  this  bank,  to  whom,  in  due  time,  I  shall  com- 
municate your  address.  I  esteem  myself  much  your 
debtor  for  this  piece,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal respect  you  have  been  pleased  to  express,  but  also 
on  account  of  your  good  intentions ;  and  for  these,  and 
the  pains  you  have  taken,  I  not  only  think,  but  on  all 
proper  occasions  shall  say,  the  public  are  also  indebted  to 
you. 

"  My  office  is  new,  and  I  am  young  in  the  execution 
of  it.  Communications  from  men  of  genius  and  abilities 
will  always  be  acceptable,  and  yours  will  ever  command 
the  attention  of,  sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant,  &c." 

The  plan  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  the  seventeenth,  adopted  on  the  twenty-sixth,* 
and  pubhshed,  with  an  address  from  Mr.  Morris,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  1781. 

The  capital  was  to  be  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
in  shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  payable  in  gold  or 
silver.  Its  notes  were  made  payable  on  demand,  and  re- 
ceivable for  taxes :  a  power  was  given  to  enlarge  the 
capital :  the  superintendent  of  finance  was  authorized  to 
inspect  the  books ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  an 
ordinance  passed,  incorporating  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America. 

Great  as  was  the  merit  of  Morris  in  the  suggestion  of 

*  The  votes  on  this  question,  give  an  important  indication  of  the  views  of 
Congress,  at  that  day,  on  this  "constructive  power."  Of  the  eleven  States 
present,  eight,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  in  favor. 
Massachusetts  was  against  it,  with  one  vote  from  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  four 
members  from  Virginia,  James  Madison  was  alone  in  the  negative. 
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this  plan,  he  acquired  a  still  stronger  title  to  applause  for 
the  skill,  energy,  and  judgment,  with  which  it  was  carried 
into  execution. 

His  principal  reliance  for  a  supply  of  coin,  was  founded 
upon  an  engagement  of  the  Governor  General  of  Havan- 
nah  to  remit  to  the  United  States  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  specie,  to  be  repaid  by  annual  shipments  of 
flour,  which  were  to  be  guarantied  by  France,  but  which 
engagement  was  not  fulfilled. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  whole  specie  capital  of  this 
bank,  when  it  commenced  its  operations,  did  not  exceed 
forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  such  was  the  apprehension 
of  this  small  resource  being  exhausted,  that  persons  were 
employed,  during  the  earlier  part  of  its  existence,  to  follow 
those  who  had  demanded  specie  and  obtain  it  from  them, 
at  any  price,  so  as  to  return  it  into  the  coflfers  of  the  bank. 

This  institution,  nevertheless,  soon  obtained  extensive 
confidence ;  ministered  largely  to  the  wants  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  after  its  utility  had  been  fully  tested  in  fur- 
nishing a  medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  States,  as 
safe  and  more  convenient  than  the  precious  metals';  re- 
lief in  the  payment  of  the  public  burthens ;  increased 
facilities  to  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of  the 
country ;  the.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  it  also  had 
been  incorporated,  under  the  delusion  of  popular  preju- 
dice, repealed  its  charter,  on  the  extraordinary  ground  of 
the  dangerous  influence  of  foreign  capital,  on  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  It  forgot  that  without  such 
capital,  that  freedom,  and  those  institutions,  would  proba- 
bly not  have  been  established ;  but  the  returning  good 
sense  of  the  State  renewed  the  charter  the  ensuing  year. 

Hamilton's  plan  of  a  national  bank  was,  it  is  seen,  but 
a  part  of  that  larger  system  of  measures  on  which  his 
thoughts  were  fixed.     The  convention  of  all  the  States  to 
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establish  a  constitution  of  government  proposed  by  him 
to  Duane,  met  with  little  countenance  in  Congress.  The 
articles  of  confederation  were  to  them  a  new,  and  an  un- 
tried experiment.  Not  alive  to  the  dangers  of  unbal- 
anced power,  they  were  content  to  seek  relief  to  the 
public  necessities,  in  solicitations  to  amend  the  confedera- 
tion, and  to  enlarge  its  powers. 

With  this  view,  a  grand  committee  of  the  States  was 
appointed.  After  frequent  deliberations,  a  report  was 
presented  by  them  late  in  July.  It  first  enumerated  the 
several  instances  in  which  the  confederation  required  ex- 
ecution. These  instances  are  chiefly  important  as  show- 
ing the  basis  of  several  of  the  subsequent  provisions  of 
the  federal  constitution.     The  report  then  proceeds  : 

"  As  America  became  a  confederate  republic  to  crush 
the  present  and  future  foes  of  her  independence ;  as  of 
this  republic  a  general  council  is  a  necessary  organ,  and 
without  the  extension  of  its  power  in  the  cases  enumer- 
ated, war  may  receive  a  fatal  termination,  and  peace  be 
exposed  to  daily  convulsions,"  it  recommended  to  the 
States  the  grant  of  certain  specified  powers. 

These  were — to  lay  embargoes  in  time  of  war  without 
any  limitation  ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  impressing  property 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war;  to  appoint  collectors  and  direct  the  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  taxes  imposed ;  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of,  and  admit  into  the  Union  any  part  or  more  of 
the  United  States  with  the  consent  of  the  dismembered 
States ;  to  stipulate  in  treaties  with  foreign  nations  for 
the  establishment  of  consular  powers  without  reference 
to  the  States  individually  ;  to  distrain  the  property  of  a 
State  dehnquent  in  its  assigned  proportion  of  men  or 
money  ;  to  vary  the  rules  of  suff^-age  in  Congress  and  in 
specified  cases,  to  require  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States. 
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A  representation  was  ordered  to  the  States  of  "  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  supplemental  powers,  and  of  pursuing,  in 
the  modification  of  them,  one  uniform  plan." 

The  recent  unanimous  proposal  of  New  York  to  au- 
thorize the  exertion  of  military  force  as  an  instrument  ot 
government,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  alarm  a  true 
jealousy  of  liberty ;  but  a  proposal  now  made  to  Congress, 
the  confederation  having  been  ratified,  shows  the  perilous 
progress  of  certain  opinions.  It  came  from  Madison, 
who,  in  the  recent  vote  to  incorporate  a  bank,  had  been 
one  of  a  minority  of  only  four  members,  and  who  justified 
his  vote  on  the  ground  that  such  an  incorporation  was  the 
exercise  of  an  implied  power  of  fearful  impoi't.  "  As  the 
confederation  now  stands,"  he  wrote  to  Jefferson,  "  and 
according  to  the  nature  even  of  alliances  much  less  inti- 
mate, tliere  is  an  implied  right  of  coercion  against  the  de- 
linquent party,"  to  be  exercised  "  whenever  a  palpable 
necessity  occurs."  The  coercion  proposed  was,  in  case 
one  of  the  confederated  States  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
abide  by  the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  to  observe  all  the  articles  of  the 
confederation,  as  required  by  the  "  thirteenth  article,"  the 
employment  "  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
by  sea  as  by  land,  to  compel  such  State  or  States  to  ful- 
fill their  federal  engagements,  and  particularly  to  make 
distraint  on  any  of  the  effects,  vessels  and  merchandises 
of  such  State  or  States,  or  any  of  the  citizens  thereof, 
wherever  found ;  and  to  prohibit  and  prevent  their  trade 
and  intercourse,  as  well  with  any  other  of  the  United 
States  and  the  citizens  thereof  as  with  any  foreign  State, 
and  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  until  full  compensation  or 
compliance  be  obtained  with  respect  to  all  requisitions 
made  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  in  pur- 
suance of  the  articles  of  confederation  !  " 
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This  tremendous  power,  the  analogy  to  which  is  seen 
in  the  worst  feature  of  ancient  and  modern  confederacies, 
proving  fatal  to  them  ;  and  which  Jeflerson  pronounced  a 
fairly  implied  power,  was  well  described  by  Hamilton,  as 
a  proposition  "  to  enact  a  civil  war." 

In  his  letter  to  Duane,  Hamilton  is  seen  to  have  looked 
to  the  influence  of  reason  on  the  public  mind  exerted 
through  the  public  press.  "  If  a  convention  is  called,"  he 
there  says,  "  the  minds  of  all  the  States,  and  the  people, 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  receive  its  determinations  by  sen- 
sible and  popular  writings." 

To  induce  the  call  of  such  a  convention  was  now  his 
great  object.  On  being  relieved  fi'om  the  duties  of  the 
staff*,  he  repaired  to  Albany,  and  there  employed  a  part 
of  his  leisure  in  preparing  an  appeal  to  the  people.  This 
appeal  he  entitled,  as  most  indicative  of  its  comprehensive 
purpose,  "  The  Continentalist."  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  essays,  which  were  published  in  a  paper  se- 
lected by  the  State  to  print  its  laws.* 

The  first  number  appeared  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  dur- 
ing a  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

"  On  a  retrospect  of  our  transactions,  under  the  disad- 
vantages with  which  we  commenced,"  he  remarked,  "  it  is 
perhaps  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  done  so 
well,  than  that  we  have  not  done  better.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  traits  in  our  conduct,  as  conspicuous  for  sound 
policy,  as  others  for  magnanimity.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  have  been  many  false 
steps,  many  chimerical  projects,  and  Utopian  speculations 
in  the  management  of  our  civil,  as  well  as  of  our  military 
affairs.  A  part  of  these  were  the  natural  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  dictated  by  our  situation.  An  extreme 
jealousy  of  power  is  the  attendant  on  all  popular  revolu- 
*  Loudon's  New  York  Packet. 
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tions,  and  has  seldom  been  without  its  evils,  It  is  to  this 
source  we  are  to  trace  many  of  the  fatal  mistakes,  which 
have  so  deeply  endangered  the  common  cause  ;  particu- 
larly that  defect,  which  will  be  the  object  of  these  re- 
marks,— a  want  of  power  in  Congress."  Having  thus 
opened  his  subject,  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 
this  jealousy,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  ancient  and 
modern  confederacies  ;  stating  the  principle,  that  "  in  a 
government  framed  for  durable  liberty,  not  less  regard 
must  be  paid  to  giving  the  magistrate  a  proper  degree  of 
authority,  to  make  and  execute  the  laws  with  vigor,  than 
to  guard  against  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
community.  As  too  much  power,"  he  said,  "leads  to 
despotism,  too  little  leads  to  anarchy  ;  and  both  eventually 
to  the  ruin  of  the  people." 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  he,  in  the  second  num- 
ber,* marks  the  strong  distinction  between  a  single  State 
where  the  danger  is,  that  the  sovereign  will  become  too 
powerful  for  his  constituents,  he  having  "  the  whole  legis- 
lative power,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  national 
forces,"  and  a  league,  or  association  of  federate  States. 
"  The  security  "  in  such  a  State  "  of  the  public  liberty, 
must  consist  m  such  a  distribution  of  the  sovereign 
power,  as  will  make  it  morally  impossible  for  one  part 
to  gain  ascendency  over  the  others,  or  for  the  whole 
to  unite  in  a  scheme  of  usurpation."  Widely  different 
was  the  case  of  a  confederacy.  There  "  each  member 
has  a  distinct  sovereignty,"  with  all  the  incidental 
powers  and  influences.  It  is  ready  organized  to  re- 
sist usurpation  "with  celerity  and  vigor."  The  ten- 
dency to  dissolution  is  largely  shown  from  the  force  of 
natural  inclinations  and  by  historical  examples.     In  the 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  Works  of  Hamilton,  the  editor  has  fortu- 
nately obtained  the  missing  numbers. 
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third  number,  he  points  out  the  different  situations  of  the 
United  States  from  those  of  the  European  federative  gov- 
ernments, and  the  certainty,  their  removed  situation  in- 
spiring security  from  foreign  dangers,  that,  "  if  the  fed- 
eral    GOVERNMENT    SHOULD     LOSE     ITS    AUTHORITY,    CIVIL 

WARS  would  follow."  The  probabilities  of  this  are  de- 
duced from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  confederacy  at  that  time.  "  The  government 
unable  to  command  the  means  to  pay,  clothe,  or  feed  their 
troops.  The  enemy  making  an  alarming  progress  in  the 
Southern  States,  lately  in  complete  possession  of  two  of 
them — though  now  in  part  rescued  by  the  genius  and  ex- 
ertions of  a  general  without  an  army — a  force  under 
Cornwallis  still  formidable  to  Virginia.  We  ought  to 
blush,  when  we  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  true  picture  of 
our  situation,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  enemy's  whole 
force  in  the  United  States,  including  their  American 
levies,  and  the  late  reinforcement,  is  little  more  than  four- 
teen thousand  effective  men ;  that  our  population,  by  re- 
cent examination,  has  been  found  to  be  greater  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  the  quantity  of  our 
specie  has  also  increased,  that  the  Avhole  country  abounds 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  has  a  sufficiency  of 
foreign  commodities,  with  a  considerable  progressive  com- 
merce, that  we  have,  beyond  comparison,  a  better  stock 
of  warlike  materials,  than  when  we  began  the  contest, 
,and  an  ally,  as  willing  as  able,  to  supply  our  further 
wants.  And  that  we  have  on  the  spot  four  thousand 
auxiliary  troops,  paid  and  subsisted  by  that  ally,  to  assist 
in  our  defence."  "  Nothing,"  he  remarks,  "  but  a  gen- 
eral   DISAFFECTION  of  tllC    pCOpIc,  Or    3IISMANAGE3IENT   in 

their  rulers  can  account  for  the  figure  we  make,  and  for 
the  distresses  and  perplexities  we  experience,  contending 
with  so  small  a  force."    That  it  is  not  the  former  cause,  is 
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shown  by  the  small  numbers  who  had  joined  the  enemy, , 
notwithstanding  the  severe  and  long-continued  struggle. 
It  not  resulting  from  the  disaffection  of  the  people,  the 
cause  must  be  "  the  impolicy  and  mismanagement  of  the 
rulers."  Too  much  readiness  had  been  shown  to  make 
concessions  of  the  powers  implied  in  the  original  trust. 
Too  sanguine  a  reliance  on  foreign  aid.  The  resources 
and  th  energy  of  England  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
people  had  been  underestimated.  There  was  too  confi- 
dent an  expectation  of  peace.  But  if  an  early  peace 
should  be  concluded,  the  contingencies  of  that  peace  to 
the  United  States  ought  to  present  motives  for  increased 
exertions.  It  might  involve  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. — The  conclusion  was,  that, 
"  we  ought  without  delay  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
Congress.  Every  plan,  of  which  this  is  not  the  founda- 
tion, will  be  illusory.  The  private  exertions  of  the  States 
will  never  suffice.  Nothing  but  a  well-proportioned  ex- 
ertion of  the  resources  of  the  whole,  under  the  direction 
of  a  common  council,  with  power  sufficient  to  give  effi- 
cacy to  their  resolutions,  can  preserve  us  from  being  a 
conquered  people  now,  or  can  make  us  a  happy  people 
hereafter." 

This  being  admitted, "  the  principal  difficulty,"  he  stated, 
"  yet  remains  to  fix  the  public  judgment  definitively  on  the 
points  which  ought  to  compose  that  enlargement.  No- 
thing short  of  the  following  articles  can  suffice  :  The 
POWER  OF  REGULATING  TRADE  Comprehending  a  right  of 
granting  bounties  and  premiums  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment ;  of  imposing  duties  of  every  kind  as  well  for  reve- 
nue as  regulation  ;  of  appointing  all  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms ;  and  of  laying  embargoes  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. Second.  A  moderate  levied  tax,  throughout  the 
United  States,  of  a  specific  rate  per  pound  or  per  acre, 
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granted  to  the  Federal  Government  in  perpetuity  ;  and, 
if  Congress  think  proper,  to  be  levied  by  their  own  col- 
lectors. Third.  A  moderate  capitation  tax  to  be  also 
vested  in  perpetuity,  and  with  the  same  condition  of  col- 
lection. Fourth.  The  disposal  of  all  unlocated  land  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Fifth.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  product  of  all  mines  discovered  or  to  be 
discovered,  with  the  same  right  of  collection.  Sixth. 
The  appointment  of  all  land  (as  well  as  naval)  officers  of 
every  rank." 

"  The  three  first  articles  are  of  im3iediate  necessity, 
the  three  last  would  be  of  great  present,  but  of  much 
greater  future  utility  ;  the  whole  combined,  would  give 
solidity  and  permanency  to  the  Union.  The  great  defect 
of  the  confederacy  is,  that  it  gives  the  United  States  no 
property,  or,  in  other  words,  no  revenue,  nor  the  means 
of  acquiring  it,  inherent  in  themselves,  and  independent 
on  the  temporary  pleasure  of  the  different  members. 
And  power  without  revenue  in  political  society,  is  a  name. 
While  Congress  continue  altogether  dependent  on  the  oc- 
casional grants  of  the  several  States,  for  the  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  can 
neither  have  dignity,  vigor,  nor  credit.  Credit  supposes 
specific,  permanent  funds  for  the  punctual  payment  of  in 
terest,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  the  final  redemption  of 
the  principal."     This  subject  is  argued  at  some  length. 

The  revenue,  it  was  admitted,  would  be  deficient. 
This  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  loans,  and  such  loans 
can  only  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  a  revenue  vested  in 
Congress.  One  of  the  means  of  loaning  indicated,  is  a 
national  bank. 

The  succeeding  numbers  were  written  at  this  time,  but 
their  publication  was  accidentally  delayed. 

The  fifth  is  devoted  to  an  argument  of  the  necessity 
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of  vesting  Congress  with  the  power  of  regulating 
TRADE.  This  is  widely  discussed,  and  the  consequences 
of  conflicting  State  tariffs  are  distinctly  portrayed.  The 
policy  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Holland,  in  the 
protection  of  their  infant  manufactures,  is  adduced  as  an 
example,  and  the  advantages  of  a  revenue  derived  from 
import  duties  are  indicated.  A  plan  is  proposed  to  meet 
the  embarrassments  resulting  from  State  tariffs,  if  adhered 
to  ;  and  the  question  how  far  the  consumer  pays  the  duty 
is  examined,  a  wise  caution  being  given  against  a  too  ready 
resort  to  abstract  reasonings,  without  regard  to  the  many 
exceptions  that  must  be  admitted,  in  questions  affecting 
the  existence  and  collective  happiness  of  the  States. 

The  sixth,  and  concluding  number,  depicts  the  conse- 
quences of  not  vesting  Congress  with  this  power  of  regu- 
lating trade.  But  while  urging  a  power  of  regulation,  the 
discretion,  which  is  his  great  characteristic — a  discretion 
of  exertion,  never  leading  to  indecision  or  want  of  energy, 
— is  also  seen. 

"  Easy  duties  on  commerce,  especially  on  imports,"  he 
remarks,  "  ought  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  will  una- 
voidably fall  upon  land."  "  The  great  art  is  to  distribute 
the  public  burthens  well,  and  not  to  suffer  them,  either 
first  or  last,  to  fall  heavily  on  parts  of  the  community." 

While  the  necessity  is  shown  of  granting  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  adequate  funds,  the  policy  of  its  relying 
on  a  compound  of  permanent  and  occasional  supplies  is 
exhibited.  "The  Federal  Government,"  he  observes, 
"should  neither  be  independent  nor  too  much  depend- 
ent. It  should  neither  be  raised  above  responsibility  or 
control,  nor  should  it  want  the  means  of  maintaining  its 
own  weight,  authority,  dignity  and  credit.  To  this  end, 
permanent  funds  are  indispensable ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  and  so  moderate  in  their  amount,  as 
never  to  be  inconvenient." 
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The  collection  of  the  national  revenues,  by  officers 
appointed  by  Congress,  is  shown  to  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  system,  and  is  urged  from  the  farther  con- 
sideration, that  their  appointment,  and  also  that  of  all 
military  officers,  of  every  rank,  would  be  the  means  of 
creating,  in  the  interior  of  each  State,  a  mass  of  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government.  "  The  great  dan- 
ger," he  says,  has  been  shown  to  be,  "  that  it  will  not  have 
power  enough  to  defend  itself,  and  preserve  the  Union  ; 
not  that  it  will  ever  become  formidable  to  the  general 
liberty.  A  mere  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  confeder- 
acy will  never  be  a  principle  sufficiently  active  to  curb 
the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  different  members.  Force 
cannot  effect  it. 

"  A  contest  of  arms  will  seldom  be  between  the  com- 
mon sovereign  and  a  single  refractory  member,  but  be- 
tween distinct  combinations  of  the  several  parts  against 
each  other ;  a  sympathy  of  situations,  will  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce associates  to  the  disobedient.  The  application  of 
force  is  always  disagreeable  ;  the  issue  uncertain.  It  will 
be  wiser  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  it,  by  interesting  such 
a  number  of  individuals  in  each  State  in  support  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  will  be  a  counterpoise  to  the  am- 
bition of  others,  and  will  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
unite  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  just  and  necessary 
measures  of  the  Union.  There  is  something  noble  ana 
magnificent  in  the  perspective  of  a  great  federative 
REPUBLIC,  closely  linked  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  in- 
terest, tranquil  and  prosperous  at  home,  respectable 
abroad ;  there  is  something  proportionably  diminutive 
and  contemptible,  in  the  prospect  of  a  number  of  petty 
States,  with  the  appearance  only  of  union, — jarring,  jeal- 
ous, and  perverse, — without  any  determined  direction, — 
fluctuating  and  unhappy  at  home,  weak  and  insignificant 
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by  their  dissensions  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  Happy 
America,  if  those  to  whom  thou  hast  entrusted  the  guar- 
dianship of  thy  infancy,  know  how  to  provide  for  thy 
future  repose,  but  miserable  and  undone,  if  their  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  permits  the  spirit  of  discord  to  erect 
her  banners  on  the  ruins  of  thy  tranquillity !  " 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  whose  views  have 
been  so  much,  and  so  designedly  misrepresented ;  whose 
strong  solicitude  for  the  liberties  of  America,  saw  in  the 
constitutional  strength  of  each  department  of  govern- 
ment, the  only  security  against  usurpation  ;  who  sought 
to  connect  with  every  grant  of  power,  its  appropriate 
check  ;  and,  who  having  advised  every  precaution  for  the 
public  safety,  which  the  most  prudent  foresight  could  sug- 
gest, believed  that  a  generous  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  was  as  essential  to  their  happiness,  as  an 
honest  administration  by  their  rulers. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Most  important  events  were  now  concentrating  upon 
Virginia.  The  Eastern,  the  Middle,  the  Southern  States, 
one  excepted,  had  vied  with  each  other  in  public  and  pri- 
vate exertions  and  sacrifices.  Amid  this  great  competi- 
tion of  patriotism,  this  great  holocaust  to  Freedom,  Vir- 
ginia had  stood,  was  standing,  almost  aloof.  Upon  the 
funeral  pyre  of  brave  hearts  and  lofty  hopes,  she  was 
among  the  first  to  kindle,  she  seemed  content  to  have 
cast  a  few  costly  jewels,  and  then  to  have  turned  away. 

Were  the  people  of  Virginia  less  brave,  less  true  ? 
History  gives  the  reply.  The  wrong,  the  gross  wrong 
she  did  the  Union — herself — the  cause — all  were  the  re- 
sults of  misplaced  confidence  in  a  theoretical  patriot. 
Bewailing  the  wrong,  she  yet  honors  the  wrong  doer.* 
"  Counting  a  militia  of  fifty  thousand,  thirteen  thousand  of 
whom  inhabited  the  country  adjacent  to  the  seat  of 
war,"  t  she  might  in  one  campaign  have  rescued  the 
Carolinas  from  the  enemy  and  expelled  the  invaders  from 
her  soil.  The  language  of  the  immediate  actors  in  the 
scene  shows  to  whom  the  failure  of  duty  is  to  be  ascribed. 

"Your  troops,"  General  Greene  wrote  to  Jefferson, 
when  his  eyes  first  beheld  them  with  pity  at  Charlotte, 
"  may  literally  be  said  to  be  naked,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 

*  Sidney.  f  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  55. 
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to  send  a  considerable  number  of  them  away  into  some 
secure  place  and  warm  quarters,  until  they  can  be  fur- 
nished with  clothing.  It  will  answer  no  good  purpose  to 
send  men  here  in  such  a  condition,  for  they  are  nothing 
but  a  dead  weight  upon  the  army,  and  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  aiding  in  its  operations.  There  must  be  either 
pride  or  principle  to  make  a  soldier.  No  man  will  think 
himself  bound  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  state  that  leaves 
him  to  perish  for  want  of  covering ;  nor  can  you  inspire 
a  soldier  with  the  sentiment  of  pride,  while  his  situation 
renders  him  more  an  object  of  pity  than  of  envy."  * 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity,"  writes  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  Virginia,  General 
Henry  Lee,  "  that  the  governor  of  the  oldest  State  in 
the  Union,  and  the  most  populous,  should  have  been 
driven  out  of  its  metropolis,  and  forced  to  secure  personal 
safety  by  flight,  and  its  archives,  with  all  its  munitions 
and  stores,  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  invader,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few,  which  accident,  more  than  precaution, 
saved  from  the  common  lot.  Incredible  as  the  narrative 
will  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true."  f  The  legislature 
adjourned  on  the  last  day  of  December,  when  news  of 
Arnold's  arrival  came.  "  The  people  in  the  lower  country 
finding  the  metropolis  gone  and  the  enemy  unresisted, 
followed  the  example  of  the  government,  abandoned  their 
habitations,  exposed  their  families  to  the  misery  of  flight, 
and  left  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
What  ills  spring  from  the  timidity  and  impotence  of 
rulers !  In  them,  attachment  to  the  common  cause  is  vain 
and  illusory,  unless  guided  in  times  of  difliculty  by  cour- 
age, wisdom,  and  concert."  J 

Affronted,  aggrieved,  and   amazed   at   the   revolting 

*  Life  of  Greene,  by  Johnson,  i.  339.        f  Lee's  Southern  War,  ii.  6. 
t  Lee's  Southern  War,  ii.  14. 
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scene   before  him,  the  brave  old  veteran  Steuben  felt  it 
necessary  to  his  honor  to  vindicate  himself.    On  the  eighth 
of  January,  he  addressed  a  circular  to  Washington  and 
to  the  Board  of  War.     In  this  indignant  exposition,  he 
mentions  his  call  upon  the  governor  and  council  for  mili- 
tary aid,  relates  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  his  powerless, 
hopeless  condition,  his  final  successful  effort  to  deter  their 
crossing   the    James.      "Not   a   single   man,"  he  wrote, 
"except  those  I  had  sent  out,"  (these  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  raw  recruits,— all  he  had,)  "  presenting  himself 
to  oppose  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  cross  the  river  in  the  evening,  and  took  my  quar- 
ters in  Manchester.     Next  day  about  twelve  o'clock,  the 
enemy  took  possession  of"  Richmond,  "  having  marched 
twenty-five  miles  with  eight  hundred  and  thirty  men  and 
about   thirty   horse    without    receiving    a    single   shot." 
"About  three  hundred  militia  had  arrived  at  Westham  on 
their  way  down,  but  hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
and  being  without  arms,  they  dispersed.     The  greatest 
distress  we  now  feel  is  the  want  of  arms.     Great  part  of 
those  belonging  to  the  State  were  damaged  by  the  militia 
during  the  last  invasion,  were  scattered  at  difl'erent  places, 
and  never  collected  or  repaired.     Those  which  were  at 
Richmond  were  on  the  enemy's  approach  sent  off  in  such 
disorder,  that  part  of  them  are  not  yet  to  be  found.     The 
militia  are  now  coming  in,  and  no  arms  to  put  in  their 
hands,  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  General  Nelson  has  fifteen 
hundred  stands,  and  not  five  hundred  men !  "  * 

Jefl^erson  excused  himself  by  a  strict  construction. 
"  As  arms,"  he  wrote  Steuben,t  "  were  never  among  the 
requisitions  made  by  Congress  on  the  several  States,  this 
State  never  supposed  it  would  be  expected  they  should 

*  Steuben's  papers  iu  collection  of  New  York  Historical  Society, 
•j-  Life  of  Greene,  by  Johnson,  i.  439. 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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provide  that  article  for  their  quota  of  continental  troops. 
They  have  only  had  in  view,  to  procure  from  time  to 
time,  as  many  as  might  arm  their  militia  when  necessity 
required  the  calling  them  into  service.  From  this  stock 
they  have  furnished  arms  for  continental  use,  till  it 
is  so  reduced  that  they  have  not  the  smallest  prospect  of 
being  able,  from  the  State  magazines,  to  spare  as  many 
as  will  arm  their  own  continental  levies." 

That  it  was  not  the  people  of  Virginia  but  their  gov- 
ernor, that  was  remiss,  is  beyond  all  question.  "  The 
militia,"  Steuben  wrote  a  week  after  the  capture  of  Rich- 
mond, "  the  militia  are  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  but 
without  arms.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  situation  I 
am  in.  Nothing  can  be  got  from  the  State,  rather  for 
want  of  arrangement  than  any  thing  else."  "  Large 
numbers  of  men,"  he  remonstrates  to  Jefferson,  "  are 
hourly  crowding  to  this  place,  destitute  of  arms,  applying 
to  me  for  orders,  but  I  think  it  would  be  highly  improper 
for  me  to  interfere  with  them.  I  must  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest to  your  excellency  that  men  without  arms  can  an- 
swer no  purpose,  but  the  consumption  of  provisions." 
"  The  militia  already  embodied  are  without  camp-kettles, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  tents.  As  we  may  expect  snow 
and  severe  weather  in  a  day  or  two,  I  beg  your  excellency 
would  appoint  an  officer  whose  business  it  may  be  to 
collect  the  tents  belonging  to  the  State  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  first  duty  of  Steuben  was  to  collect  and  forward 
reinforcements  to  Greene.  He  had  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing a  corps  of  four  hundred  continentals  under  Campbell, 
and  twenty-six  hundred  militia  under  Weedon,  Nelson 
and  others,  who  were  on  march  to  the  Dan.  He  thus 
excuses  his  delay  to  Greene  :  "  I  have  not  ceased  torment- 
ing the  governor  for  the  clothing  for  the  troops  at  this 
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place ;  but,  with  all  my  importunities,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  been  able  to  have  equipped  them  here  in  six 
weeks,  if  a  quantity  of  stores  had  not  arrived  from  the 
northward." 

With  feelings  mortified  and  patience  exhausted,  Steu- 
ben regretting  his  "  ill  success,"  entreated  Greene  to  call 
him  to  the  Southern  army.  The  exigencies  of  Virginia 
foi'bade  it. 

In  vindication  of  himself,  JeflTerson  prepared  an  official 
statement.*  He  represented  Virginia  as  having  in  the 
field  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  men, 
and  acknowledged  a  deficiency  below  her  quota  of  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  "  Arms,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "  we  have  none,  nor  can  by  any  means  procure 
them."  The  number  of  men  actually  with  Greene  he 
stated  were  twelve  hundred  and  sixty,  that  the  whole 
number  in  service  engaged  for  the  war  were  only  two 
hundred  and  four !  "  the  rest  for  various  and  generally 
very  short  terms  of  service." 

The  field  return  of  the  army  exhibited  a  diflferent  re- 
sult. The  Virginia  brigade  showed  a  total  rank  and  file 
fit  for  duty  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  thirty 
matrosses,  and  seventy-four  cavalry.  This  was  about 
one-half  of  the  number  claimed  by  Jefferson.  The  ca^-- 
alry  computed  at  three  hundred  never  equalled  one 
hundred,  from  a  State  abounding  in  horses  and  in  horse- 
men. 

It  has  been  previously  said,  the  fault  was  not  with  the 
people.  On  the  nineteenth  of  February,  Stevens  was 
ordered  by  Greene  to  engage  volunteers  in  the  service 
for  six  months,  and,  before  four  days  had  expired,  a  thou- 
sand men  were  enrolled. 

The  following   day,  Muhlenberg,  a   native  of  Penn- 

*  Feb.  10,  1781. 
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sylvania,  who  had  laid  aside  the  crook  for  the  sword,  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  now  a  general,  wrote  to  Greene : 
"  I  must  acknowledge  it  is  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the 
State,  to  suffer  such  a  handful  of  men  to  retain  possession 
so  long,  (now  six  weeks,)  but  what,  my  dear  general,  is  to 
he  done  1  They  are  strongly  fortified.  I  have  near  two 
thousand  men,  and  among  the  whole  three  hundred  bay- 
onets and  two  brass  pounders  !  " 

Arnold,  shut  up  in  Portsmouth,  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
for  his  safety.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  the  delay  of 
a  French  squadron  ordered  to  the  Chesapeake.  This 
squadron  left  New  Port  the  eighth  of  March,  was  followed 
two  days  after  by  a  part  of  the  British  fleet,  and  overtaken 
near  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  An  indecisive  action  took 
place,  the  fleets  separated,  and  the  French  returned  to 
Rhode  Island. 

The  advance  of  La  Fayette  towards  Virginia  indicated 
the  necessity  of  reinforcing  Arnold.  Near  the  end  of 
March,  General  Philips,  with  two  thousand  troops,  joined 
him,  busy  strengthening  his  lines.  Steuben  now  wrote  to 
Jefferson,  informing  him  that  the  term  of  service  of  the 
troops  under  Muhlenberg  was  about  to  expire,  and  urged 
their  re-enlistment.  He  proposed  to  send  forward  more 
aid  to  Greene.  Five  hundred  were  called  for,  he  states 
"  only  seveji  have  come  in — of  these  two  have  deserted." 
"  All  confirms  my  opinion,"  he  wrote  to  Jefferson,  "  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Southern  army  to  continue  in 
the  field  without  an  immediate  succor,  and  it  is  with  pain 
I  announce  to  your  excellency,  that  the  hope  of  one's 
being  sent  from  this  place  is  very  distant." 

Philips,  upon  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  was 
not  long  ignorant  of  the  impotence  of  the  government. 
Having  completed  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth,  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  advancing  from  the  seaboard.     Meet- 
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ing  no  serious  resistance,  he  penetrated  the  State  in  sepa- 
rate detachments,  destroying  the  pubhc  stores,  wasting 
private  property,  and  the  last  of  April,  after  a  skirmish 
with  Steuben,  who  retreated  to  Richmond,  occupied  Pe- 
tersburg. Being  joined  by  Arnold,  who,  in  the  interval, 
had  broken  up  a  naval  force  in  the  James,  he  advanced  to 
Manchester,  opposite  Richmond. 

La  Fayette  in  the  mean  time,  his  troops  in  fine  spirits, 
being  supplied  with  necessaries  by  means  of  a  loan  upon 
his  individual  credit  effected  at  Baltimore,  made  a  rapid 
march,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
the  previous  night.  Philips  abandoned  his  object,  and  re- 
tired down  the  border  of  the  James.  There  he  remained 
until  advised  by  Cornwallis  to  repair  again  to  Peters- 
burg, where  the  British  forces  in  Virginia  were  to  concen- 
trate. 

Anticipating  this  purpose.  La  Fayette  would  have  pre- 
vented its  completion,  and  with  this  view  moved  towards 
that  town,  but,  finding  Philips  in  possession  of  it,  he  again 
passed  over  the  James,  and  took  post  a  few  miles  below 
Richmond. 

Cornwallis,  having  made  his  toilsome  march  through 
North  Carolina,  now  crossed  the  Roanoke. 

He  quickly  profited  of  Jefferson's  unwillingness  to 
offend  the  people.  A  law  had  been  passed  authorizing  the 
impressment  of  horses.  The  law  was  unpopular  and  was 
objected  to.  It  excepted  those  used  for  breeding.  The 
fine  blooded  riding  horses  of  the  State  were  removed  to 
the  interior,  and,  yielding  to  popular  clamor,  Jefferson 
privately  discouraged  the  impress. 

Cornwallis  thus  found,  on  his  entrance  into  Virginia,  a 
full  supply.  He  mounted  the  steeds,  which  ought  to  have 
borne  the  defenders  of  their  country,*  with  a  thousand 

*  Life  of  Greene,  ii.  59. 
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men,  pushed  through  the  alarmed  unopposing  counties 
watered  by  the  Meherin  and  the  Nottoway,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  May  reached  Petersburg,  panting  for  a  new 
scene  of  glory. 

Steuben  had  written  Jefferson  a  few  days  before, 
Armand's  legion  "  is  in  a  very  distressed  condition,  not 
having  received  pay  since  June  last,  and  not  being  pro- 
vided with  clothing  by  the  public,  are  naked."  Two  days 
after  he  wrote  :  "  It  is  true  that  only  two  men  have  been 
employed  by  this  State  for  the  reparation  of  arms  since 
January.  At  present  there  are  six  added  to  them  from 
the  battalion  of  continental  troops  that  are  here.  This 
shameful  neglect  I  have  acquainted  the  governor  with, 
but  scarcely  hope  for  an  amendment." 

Steuben  certainly  was  not  dallying  along  the  path  of 
popularity.  On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  Board  of  War,  that,  although  the  quota 
of  Virginia  was  near  six  thousand  men,  her  assembly  had 
determined  "  to  raise  only  three  thousand,  and  those  only 
for  eighteen  months."  He  remonstrated  through  Jeffer- 
son, to  the  now  reassembled  legislature,  that  of  these  but 
four  hundred  and  fifty  were  raised — that  the  equipment 
of  three  hundred  cavalry  was  of  the  highest  moment,  but 
that  the  price  limited  by  law  was  "  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  purchase  of  the  meanest  horse." 

On  the  same  day,*  La  Fayette  wrote  to  his  friend  from 
Richmond : 

"  My  dear  Hamilton, — I  have  been  long  complaining 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  want  of  employment  was 
an  objection  I  had  to  my  going  to  the  southward.  But 
for  the  present,  my  dear  friend,  my  complaint  is  quite  of 
an  opposite  nature  ;  and  I  have  so  many  arrangements  to 
make,  so  many  difficulties  to  combat,  so  many  enemies  to 

*  May  23. 
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deal  with,  that  I  am  just  that  much  of  a  general  as  will 
make  me  an  historian  of  misfortunes,  and  nail  my  name 
upon  the  ruins  of  what  good  soldiers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  army  in  Virginia. 

"  There  is  an  age  past  since  I  heard  from  you.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  on  my  part  I  have  not  written  so  often  as 
I  ought  to  have  done  ;  but  you  will  excuse  this  silence  in 
favor  of  my  very  embarrassing  circumstances.  However 
remote  you  may  be  from  your  former  post  of  aide-de- 
camp to  the  commander-in-chief,  I  am  sure  you  are  never- 
theless acquainted  with  every  transaction  at  head-quar- 
ters. My  letters  have  served  to  your  information,  and  I 
shall  consequently  abstain  from  repetitions.  Our  forced 
march  saved  Richmond.  Philips  was  going  down,  and 
thus  far  I  am  very  happy.  Philips's  return,  his  landing  at 
Brandon,  south  side  of  James  River,  and  the  unmolested 
journey  of  Lord  Cornwallis  through  North  Carolina,  made 
me  apprehensive  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering.  I  ad- 
vanced towards  Petersburg,  and  intended  to  have  estab- 
lished a  communication  upon  James  and  Appomatox 
rivers.  Had  Philips  marched  to  Halifax,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  follow  him,  and  should  have  risked  every  thing 
rather  than  omit  making  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Greene. 
But  that  army  took  possession  of  Petersburg,  and  obliged 
me  to  stick  to  the  side  of  the  river,  whence  reinforce- 
ments are  expected.  Both  armies  have  formed  their  junc- 
tion of  between  four  and  five  thousand  men.  We  have 
no  continentals  ;  their  infantry  is  near  five  to  one ;  their 
cavalry  ten  to  one.  Our  militia  are  not  numerous,  with- 
out arms,  and  are  not  used  to  war.  Government  wants 
energy ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  enforce  the  laws.  Gen- 
eral Greene  has  directed  me  to  take  command  in  this 
State,  and  I  must  tell  you,  by  the  way,  his  letter  is  very 
polite  and  affectionate.     It  then  became  my  duty  to  ar- 
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range  the  departments,  which  I  found  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  relaxation  ;  nothing  can  be  obtained,  and  yet 
expenses  are  enormous.  The  baron,  and  the  few  new 
levies  we  could  collect,  are  ordered  to  South  Carolina. 
I  am  glad  he  goes,  as  the  hatred  of  the  Virginians  to  him 
was  truly  hurtful  to  the  service.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
General  Wayne's  detachment  cannot  be  heard  of?  They 
are  to  go  to  Carolina  ;  but  should  I  have  them  for  a  few 
days,  I  am  at  liberty  to  keep  them.  This  permission  I 
will  improve  so  far  as  to  receive  one  blow,  that,  being 
beat,  I  may  at  least  be  beat  with  some  decency.  There 
are  accounts  that  Lord  Cornwallis  is  very  strong,  others 
make  him  very  weak.  In  this  country  there  is  no  getting 
good  intelligence.  I  request  you  will  write  me,  if  you 
approve  of  my  conduct.  The  command  of  the  waters, 
the  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  great  disproportion  of 
forces,  gave  the  enemy  such  advantages  that  I  durst  not 
venture  out,  and  listen  to  my  fondness  for  enterprise  ;  to 
speak  truth,  I  was  afraid  of  myself  as  much  as  of  the 
enemy.  Independence  has  rendered  me  the  more  cau- 
tious, as  I  know  my  own  warmth ;  but  if  the  Pennsylva- 
nians  come.  Lord  Cornwallis  shall  pay  something  for  his 
victory. 

"  I  wish  a  reinforcement  of  light  infantry,  to  recruit 
the  battalions,  or  a  detachment  under  General  Huntington 
was  sent  to  me.  I  wish  Laurens  or  Sheldon  were  imme- 
diately despatched  with  their  horse.  Come  here,  my 
dear  friend,  and  command  our  artillery  in  Virginia.  I 
want  your  advices  and  your  exertions.  If  you  grant  my 
request,  you  will  vastly  oblige  your  friend." 

Cornwallis,  the  next  day,  crossed  the  James  at  West- 
over,  whence,  being  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from 
New  York,  he  moved  forward,  meditating  a  blow  at  La 
Fayette.     Too  weak  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  latter  retired 
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rapidly  to  the  upper  country,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined 
by  Wayne,  and  with  this  view  crossed  the  Rapidan. 

Finding  himself  unable  to  overtake  him,  Cornwallis 
resolved  to  strike  at  nearer  objects.  Simcoe  was  detached 
to  Point  of  Fork,  where  were  military  stores  in  charge 
of  a  few  militia,  and  Tarleton  was  ordered  with  a  body 
of  mounted  men  to  "  disturb  the  assembly  then  sitting  at 
Charlotteville."  *  This  body  had  been  convened  at  this 
beautiful  spot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rivanna,  as  a 
place  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Hero,  while 
charges  of  impeachment  for  his  recent  misconduct  were 
pending,  and  when  Virginia  was  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  overrun,  Jefferson  abandoned  the  government,  and 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Monticello !  A  short  time  before,  he 
wrote  to  Washington,  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was 
"  seven  thousand  ;  "  that  "  privateers  were  ravaging  the 
shores  of  the  rivers  ;  "  that  "  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand men  were  embodied  to  protect  the  western  frontier, 
threatened  by  British  and  Indian  savages." 

Thus  environed  with  difficulties,  he  besought  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  repair  to  Virginia,  "  to  restore  full  con- 
fidence of  salvation  to  its  citizens."  "  A  few  days,"  he 
wrote,  "  will  bring  to  me  that  relief  which  the  constitution 
has  prepared  for  those  oppressed  with  the  labors  of  my 
office,  and  a  long  declared  resolution  of  relinquishing  it 
to  abler  hands,  has  prepared  my  way  for  retirement  to  a 
private  station :  still,  as  an  individual,  I  should  feel  the 
comfortable  effects  of  your  presence,  and  have  (what  I 
thought  could  not  have  been)  an  additional  motive  for 
that  gratitude,  esteem  and  respect,  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,"  &c.* 

Madison  recently  had  written  to  him  :  "  Notwithstand- 
ing  the   personal  advantages  which  you  have  a  right  to 

*  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.         f  Memoirs  of  Jefferson,  i.  222. 
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expect  from  an  emancipation  from  your  present  labors, 
and  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in  your  leisure  by  the 
manner  of  your  correspondence,  I  cannot  forbear  lament- 
ing that  the  State,  in  the  present  crisis,  is  to  lose  the  ben- 
efit of  your  administration.  But  as  you  seem  to  have 
made  up  your  final  determination  in  the  matter,  and  have, 
I  doubt  not,  well  weighed  all  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  I  shall  lament  it  in  silence." 

Having,  on  the  second  of  June,  enclosed  a  resolution 
of  the  house  of  delegates  to  General  Morgan  to  come 
forward  in  the  present  emergency,  Jefferson  retired  from 
office,  but  his  retreat  was  not  undisturbed. 

Tarleton,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  with  his  swift  dra- 
goons dashed  into  Charlotteville.  Private  intelligence, 
brought  on  a  fleet  horse,  informed  the  legislature  of  their 
danger.  Excepting  seven  members  who  were  captured, 
they  fled  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  Jefferson  being  ap- 
prised "  the  enemy  were  ascending  the  hill  of  Monticello, 
plunged  into  the  woods  "  *  of  Carter's  Mountain  and  es- 
caped. "  We  know  not,"  Steuben  wrote  the  next  day, 
"  what  has  become  of  the  legislature  or  executive." 

The  legislature  reassembled  at  Staunton  on  the  seventh, 
and  thence  again  invoked  the  aid  of  Morgan :  "  We  are 
truly  sensible  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains  will  join  you ;  they  wish  tabe 
commanded  by  you.  We  therefore  entreat  that  you  lose 
no  time  in  joining  the  marquis.  Had  ive  an  executive 
body,  qualijied  to  act,  we  doubt  not  they  would  have  ad- 
dressed you  on  the  subject ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves,  that 
this  requisition,  coming  from  the  speakers  of  the  two 
houses  of  assembly,  will  have  the  same  weight  as  from 
that  body." 

Having  sent  on  some  cavalry,  Morgan  with  a  corps  of 
riflemen  hastened  to  La  Fayette. 

*  Memoirs  of  Jefferson,  iv.  42. 
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In  this  extremity,  Richard  Henry  Lee  forgot  his  pre- 
judices and  his  fears  of  mihtary  power.  "  Let  General 
Washington,"  he  wrote,  "  be  immediately  sent  to  Virginia 
with  two  or  three  thousand  good  troops.  Let  Congress,  as 
the  head  of  the  federal  Union,  in  this  crisis,  direct,  that 
until  a  legislature  can  convene  and  a  governor  be  ap- 
pointed, the  general  be  possessed  of  dictatorial  powers, 
and  that  it  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  assembly, 
when  convened,  to  continue  these  powers  for  six,  eight  or 
ten  months,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  that  the  general 
may  be  desired  instantly  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  to 
summon  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  meet  where  he 
shall  appoint,  to  organize  and  resettle  their  government."  * 
On  the  same  day  General  Nelson  was  chosen  governor,  a 
choice  welcomed  by  Greene.  Washington  declined  the 
proffered  power. 

Jefferson  had  twice  escaped  the  enemy,  the  next  thing 
was  to  escape  public  disgrace  and  punishment.  The 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  Nicholas,  owing  to  this 
dispersion  of  the  legislature,  were  not  acted  upon.  A 
correspondence  was  opened  through  ''  the  mediation  of  a 
mutual  friend,"  and  at  the  next  session,  the  State  being 
relieved  from  danger  by  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  Nicho- 
las dropped,  in  compassion,  the  fatal  accusation.  Jefferson 
took  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  and  this  body,  not  free 
from  the  disgrace,  passed  a  healing  vote  of  thanks  of  past 
and  prospective  expurgation,  f 

*  June  12. 

f  In  a  defence  of  JeflPerson,  published  in  Virginia,  September  19,  1800,  it  is 
stated  that  a  committee  was  appointed  on  tlie  twenty-sixtli  of  November,  1781, 
to  state  any  charges,  and  receive  such  information  as  may  be  offered  respecting 
the  administration  of  the  late  executive.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  in- 
quiry, Jefferson  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  delegates.  The  member  who  moved 
the  investigation  absented  himself,  and  the  committee  reported,  "  no  informa- 
tion being  offered  on  the  subject  matter,  except  rumors,"  their  opinion  tliat 
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In  the  absence  of  an  enemy,  Cornwallis  now  marched 
high  up  the  James.*  While  advancing  towards  Albe- 
marle Court  House,  the  deposit  of  a  quantity  of  military 
stores.  La  Fayette  being  joined  by  the  Pennsylania  line 
under  Wayne,  recrossed  the  Rapidan,  moved  rapidly  upon 
him,  and  encamped  within  a  day's  march  of  his  place  of 
destination.  The  earl,  to  secure  his  object,  and  hoping 
to  intercept  the  Americans,  took  post  at  Elk  Island,  throw- 
ing forward  his  light  troops  to  a  position  which  he  sup- 
posed they  would  pass.  La  Fayette  discovering  a  nearer 
road,  crossed  the  Rivanna,  and  took  ground  upon  the  route 
of  the  British  to  Albemarle  old  Court  House.  Here  a 
body  of  mountain  militia  came  up.  Overestimating  the 
adverse  force,  Cornwallis  abandoned  the  small  objects  in 
view,  and  retired,  first  to  Richmond,  and  thence  to  Wil- 
liamsburg. La  Fayette  cautiously  followed,  until  rein- 
forced by  Steuben,  when,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  men,  one  half  regulars,  he  pressed  rapidly 
on. 

An  order  being  received  by  Cornwallis  to  detach  a 
part  of  his  force  to  New  York  as  soon  as  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  safety,  he  retired  from  Williamsburg. 

On  his  march,  Wayne  resolved  to  capture  an  advanced 
piece  of  artillery,  believing  it  to  be  unsupported.  While 
approaching  it,  he  beheld  the  whole  British  army,  moving 
towards  him,  in  order  of  battle. 

Seeing  that  he  could  not  with  safety  retreat,  he  took 
the  bold  measure  of  charging  their  line  with  his  small 
body,  in  number  only  eight  hundred  men.      A  spirited 

those  rumors  were  groundless ;  and  passed  a  resolution,  "  to  obviate  all  fu- 
ture, and  remove  aU  former,  unmerited  censure."  The  resolution  bore  date 
12th  December,  1781. 

*  The  movements  in  Virginia  are  stated  from  Marshall,  i.  437,  with  some 
additions  from  Simcoe,  Tarleton,  and  La  Fayette. 
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combat  ensued,  and  was  "  gallantly  maintained  "  *  until 
dark,  when  La  Fayette,  seeing  his  danger,  oi'dered  him  to 
retreat  and  to  form  in  line  with  the  light  infantry,  a  short 
distance  in  his  rear.  The  whole  party  retreated  behind  a 
swamp,  and  the  next  day  retired  to  Green  Springs. 

Cornwallis  did  not  profit  of  his  victory.  Though  su- 
perior in  numbers,  and  with  every  advantage  on  his  side, 
he  did  not  pursue  this  inferior  force,  worn  down  by  long, 
frequent,  sultry  marches,  Avithout  the  protection  of  caval- 
ry, and  with  insufficient  supplies  ;  but  hastened  to  Ports- 
mouth, thence,  in  obedience  to  the  previously-mentioned 
order  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  detach  a  part  of  his  force 
to  New  York. 

This  order  proceeded  from  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
on  that  post,  indicated  by  the  movements  of  the  allied 
troops.  Washington,  hoping  to  assail  Clinton  in  his 
weakened  condition,  moved  down  the  Hudson.  The  sixth 
of  July,  Rochambeau  joined  him.  The  right  of  the 
Americans  laid  upon  the  Hudson  as  low  as  Dobbs'  Ferry, 
the  French  encamped  upon  their  left,  extending  to  the 
Bronx,  on  both  sides  of  which  stream  forts  were  erected, 
the  batteries  traversing  each  other. 

This  junction  of  the  allies  indicating  some  decisive 
purpose,  Hamilton,  who  was  early  apprised  of  it,  hastened 
from  Albany  to  head-quarters  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  which  he 
reached  two  days  after  the  French  army  had  come  up. 

Thence  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  tenth  of  July : 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  arrived  here,  but  for 
want  of  an  opportunity  could  not  write  any  sooner ;  in- 
deed, I  know  of  none  now.  Finding,  when  I  came  here, 
that  nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  of  a  command,  I 
wrote  the  general  a  letter,  and  enclosed  him  my  commis- 
sion. This  morning,  Tilghman  came  to  me  in  his  name, 
*  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  p.  354. 
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pressed  me  to  retain  my  commission,  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  endeavor  by  all  means,  to  give  me  a  com- 
mand, nearly  such  as  I  could  have  desired  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  army.  Though  I  know  you  would 
be  happy  to  hear  I  had  rejected  this  proposal,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure my  reputation  would  not  permit  me  to  afford  you.  I 
consented  to  retain  my  commission,  and  accept  the  com- 
mand. I  quarter,  at  present,  by  a  very  polite  and  warm 
invitation,  with  General  Lincoln,  and  experience  from  the 

officers  of  both  armies  every  mark  of  esteem."      *         * 

*  ******* 

*  *  *  * 

The  command  was  formed  by  the  organization  of  New 
York  troops  into  a  battalion,  which,  confided  to  Hamilton, 
became  part  of  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  into  New  Jersey  oflfering  a  favora- 
ble moment  for  the  contemplated  attack  upon  New  York, 
dispositions  were  made  for  that  purpose.  The  sudden  re- 
turn of  the  detachment  rendering  it  inexpedient,  the  ad- 
vanced parties  rejoined  the  army. 

Advices  that  part  of  the  British  troops  were  recalled 
from  Virginia,  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  Hessians, 
and  the  weak  state  of  the  Americans,  all  seemed  to  render 
the  success  of  such  an  attempt  uncertain  and  remote.  In 
a  recent  conference  with  Rochambeau  at  Weathersfield, 
Washington  intimated  that  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet, 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  American  coast,  might 
render  more  distant  operations  expedient.  He  now  be- 
gan to  contemplate  a  southern  expedition,  with  which 
view,  late  in  July,  orders  were  given  to  Greene  and  to  La 
Fayette  to  prepare  for  such  a  contingency.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  August  the  hoped  for  intelligence  arrived,  that  De 
Grasse  might  be  expected  in  the  Chesapeake  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  three  thousand  troops,  but  that  his  presence  on 
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the  American  coast  was  limited  by  his  engagements  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

Immediate  orders  were  given  to  La  Fayette  to  take 
such  a  position  as  would  best  enable  him  to  prevent  the 
sudden  retreat  of  Cornwallis  into  North  Carolina,  which 
the  arrival  of  so  formidable  an  armament  might  prompt. 
Wayne,  if  he  had  not  advanced  too  far,  was  to  be  halted. 

NOTE. 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Meade,  of  Virginia,  recently  aid-de-camp  to  "Wash- 
ington, addressed  to  Hamilton,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1781  (Works,  i. 
208),  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  Eichmond,  states  :  "  Arnold,  you  know, 
was  coming  here.  He  has  really  heen  here,  and,  with  shame  he  it  said,  marched 
twenty-five  miles  and  back,  without  having  a  single  musket  fired  at  him  ;  but 
let  me  observe,  in  justice  to  the  people  at  large,  that  there  are  fewer  disaf- 
fected by  far,  in  this  State,  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  that  the  people 
turn  out  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  The  misfortune,  on  the  present  inva- 
sion, was,  that  in  the  confusion  the  arms  were  sent  everywhere,  and  no  timely 
plan  laid  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  assembling.  The 
Baron  has,  no  doubt,  given  the  General  the  particulars  of  the  whole  affair. 
He  can  hardly  be  himself,  and  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  that  ought  not  to  be 
credited." 

Col.  Samuel  Smith  to  0.  H.  Williams,  June,  1781 :  "  Cornwallis's  troops 
rid  thro "  (Virginia)  "  without  opposition.  The  gentlemen  have  all  fled  be- 
yond the  mountains  with  a  small  remains  of  property,  and  the  poor  have  no 
arms  to  defend  themselves.  Oh,  Virginia !  Is  this  your  boasted  pride  ? 
Perhaps,  now,  eased  of  their  riches  and  deprived  of  their  slaves,  they  may  be- 
come useful  members  of  society." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

CoRNWALLis,  in  the  mean  time,  had  changed  his  position, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  opposite  points  which  com- 
mand the  entrance  of  the  river  York.  This  movement 
was  in  obedience  to  express  orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, that  he  should  establish  a  defensive  post  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ships-of-the-line  either  at  old  Point  Comfort  in 
Hampton  Roads,  or  at  Yorktown.  A  survey  rendering  it 
obvious  that  the  works  of  the  former  would  not  command 
the  entrance  into  Hampton  Roads,  nor  secure  the  ships 
when  lying  at  anchor,  within  them,  Cornwallis  had  no 
other  option,  under  his  orders,  than  to  fortify  York  and 
Gloucester.*  The  first  of  August,  part  of  his  army  took 
possession  of  these  posts,  and  on  the  twenty-second  the 
whole  was  concentrated  there. 

This  order  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  in  conformity 
with  the  recent  policy  of  the  British  cabinet,  to  reduce 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  under  the  belief 
that  Washington  would  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Eastern  States.  "  So  very  contemptible,"  Lord  George 
Germain  wrote  to  Clinton,  "  is  the  rebel  force  now,  in  all 
parts,  and  so  vast  is  our  superiority  every  where,  that  no 
resistance  on  their  part  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  can 

*  Stedman,  ii.  396. 
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materially  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  king's  arms  in  the 
speedy  suppression  of  the  I'ebellion." 

To  prevent  the  retreat  of  Cornwallis  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  Americans.  With  this  view,  Wayne,  under 
the  pretext  of  reinforcing  Greene,  was  detached  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James,  La  Fayette  holding  himself  ready 
to  co-operate  with  him,  should  the  enemy  move. 

To  insure  the  aid  of  De  Grasse,  Du  Portail  was  or- 
dered to  meet  him  on  his  arrival,  bearing  a  joint  letter 
from  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  stating  their  views — 
first,  an  united  attack  upon  the  enemy  in  Virginia — next, 
the  recovery  of  Charleston,  and  urging  him  to  send  up  the 
Elk  all  his  frigates,  transports  and  vessels,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  united  troops  down  the  Chesapeake.  The 
Superintendent  of  Finance  was  called  upon  to  provide 
transports  and  the  necessary  supplies. 

Hamilton  now  announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  at- 
tained his  wish :  "  I  wrote  you  by  the  last  post,  in  which 
I  informed  you  that  I  had  taken  command  of  my  corps. 
Major  Fish  is  with  me.  I  prize  him  both  as  a  friend  and 
an  officer."  A  few  days  after  he  apprised  her  of  his  ex- 
pected departure  for  the  south  :  "  In  my  last  letter  I  in- 
formed you  that  there  was  a  greater  prospect  of  activity 
now,  than  there  had  been  heretofore.  I  did  this  to  pre- 
pare your  mind  for  an  event  which,  I  am  sure,  will  give 
you  pain.  I  begged  your  father,  at  the  same  time,  to  inti- 
mate to  you,  by  degrees,  the  probability  of  its  taking 
place.  I  used  this  method  to  prevent  a  surprise,  which 
might  be  too  severe  to  you.  A  part  of  the  army,  my 
dear  girl,  is  going  to  Virginia ;  and  I  must,  of  necessity, 
be  separated  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  my  beloved 
wife.  I  cannot  announce  the  fatal  necessity,  without  feel- 
ing every  thing  that  a  fond  husband  can  feel.  I  am  un- 
happy— I  am  unhappy  beyond  expression.  I  am  unhappy, 
Vol.  II.— 17 
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because  I  am  to  be  so  remote  from  you  ;  because  I  am  to 
hear  from  you  less  frequently  than  I  am  accustomed  to 
do.  I  am  miserable,  because  I  know  you  will  be  so ;  I 
am  wretched  at  the  idea  of  flying  so  far  from  you,  with- 
out a  single  hour's  interview,  to  tell  you  all  my  pains  and 
all  my  love.  But  I  cannot  ask  permission  to  visit  you. 
It  might  be  thought  improper  to  leave  my  corps  at  such  a 
time,  and  upon  such  an  occasion.  I  must  go  without  see- 
ing you — I  must  go  without  embracing  you — alas  !  I  must 
go.  But  let  no  idea,  other  than  of  the  distance  we  shall 
be  asunder,  disquiet  you.  Though  I  said  the  prospects  of 
activity  will  be  greater,  I  said  it  to  give  your  expectations 
a  different  turn,  and  prepare  you  for  something  disagree- 
able. It  is  ten  to  one  that  our  views  will  be  disappointed, 
by  Cornwallis  retiring  to  South  Carolina  by  land.  At  all 
events,  our  operations  will  be  over  by  the  latter  end  of 
October,  and  I  will  fly  to  my  home.  Don't  mention  I  am 
going  to  Virginia." 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  conceal  the  desti- 
nation of  the  army.  The  idea  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
French  fleet  was  expected  at  Shrewsbury,  and  that  the 
army  was  to  march  and  join  it  there.  Ovens  were  built 
at  Chatham  as  though  for  the  supply  of  the  French 
troops,  others  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  forage  was  con- 
tracted for,  to  be  delivered  there.  "  Thirty  boats,  built 
on  the  North  River,  were  mounted  on  carriages,  ready  to 
be  taken  into  the  line  of  march,  with  the  ostensible  design 
of  making  a  descent  on  Staten  Island."  *  A  stratagem 
was  also  resorted  to  by  Washington,  which  proved  entirely 
successful.  An  individual,  who  had  been  employed  by 
him  to  gain  intelligence,  was  ascertained  to  be  in  the  pay 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  This  person  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters, where  a  map  was  left  in  his  view,  prepared  for 

*  Journal  of  Trumbull,  aide-de-camp  to  Washington. 
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the  purpose,  marked  with  the  pretended  route  of  the  army 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  with  plans  of  a  land  and  naval  attack 
upon  New  York.  Anxious  to  confirm  his  impressions,  this 
person  sought  an  interview  with  Hamilton,  and  under 
semblance  of  zeal  for  the  American  interests,  inquired  the 
destination  of  the  army.  Confident  that  a  disclosure  by 
him  of  the  actual  intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief 
would  be  the  most  certain  means  of  misleading,  as  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  would  communicate  such 
an  important  and  confidential  secret,  Hamilton  at  once 
replied,  "  We  are  going  to  Virginia."  The  spy  hastened 
with  this  intelligence  to  Clinton,  who  was  thus  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  which  the  interception  of  certain  despatches 
had  caused. 

The  command  of  the  troops,  destined  for  the  protec- 
tion of  West  Point,  being  confided  to  General  Heath,  the 
American  army  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Stony  Point  on 
the  twenty-first  of  August,  followed  immediately  by  that 
of  France.  To  keep  up  the  deception,  the  Americans 
moved  by  way  of  Chatham,  Springfield,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  French  halted  at  Whippany.  On  the  thir- 
tieth, Washington,  accompanied  by  Rochambeau,  pro- 
ceeded from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  remained 
five  days,  preparing  to  forward  the  troops,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  compelled  to  march  to  Elk,  for  want  of  ves- 
sels on  the  Delaware.  At  Chester,  Washington  received 
the  joyful  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  De  Grasse  in  the  Ches- 
apeake. When  this  important  news  reached  Philadelphia, 
it  echoed  with  joy.  Merry  fellows,  mounted  on  scaffolds 
and  stages,  pronounced  funeral  orations  on  Cornwallis  and 
lamentations  upon  the  Tories.  People  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  residence  of  the  French  minister,  and  "  Long  live 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  "  was  the  universal  cry.*     The  day 

*  Memoir  of  Abbe  Robin,  p.  46. 
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after  this  intelligence,  the  advance  of  the  army  reached 
the  head  of  Elk.  From  this  place  Hamilton  wrote  on  the 
sixth  of  September :  "  Yesterday,  my  lovely  wife,  I  wrote 
to  you  inclosing  a  letter  in  one  to  your  father,  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Morris.  To-morrow  the  post  sets  out,  and  we 
embark  for  Yorktown.  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  writing  you  a  few  lines.  Constantly  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts  and  affections,  I  am  happy  only  when  my 
moments  are  devoted  to  some  office  that  respects  you.  I 
would  give  the  world  to  be  able  to  tell  you  all  I  feel,  and 
all  I  wish,  but  consult  your  own  heart,  and  you  will  know 
mine.  What  a  w  orld  will  soon  be  between  us !  To  sup- 
port the  idea,  all  my  fortitude  is  insufficient.  What  must 
be  the  case  with  you,  who  have  the  most  female  of  female 
hearts  ?  I  sink  at  the  perspective  of  your  distress,  and  I 
look  to  heaven  to  be  your  guardian  and  supporter.  Cir- 
cumstances which  have  just  come  to  my  knowledge,  as- 
sure me  that  our  operations  will  be  expeditious,  as  well 
as  our  success  certain.  Early  in  November,  as  I  prom- 
ised you,  we  shall  certainly  meet.  Cheer  yourself  with 
this  idea,  and  with  the  assurance  of  never  more  being  sep- 
arated. Every  day  confirms  me  in  the  intention  of  re- 
nouncing public  life,  and  devoting  myself  wholly  to  you. 
Let  others  waste  their  time  and  their  tranquillity  in  a 
vain  pursuit  of  power  and  glory  ;  be  it  my  object  to  be 
happy  in  a  quiet  retreat,  with  my  better  angel."  Again 
he  wrote  from  Annapolis :  "  How  chequered  is  human 
life !  How  precarious  is  happiness !  How  easily  do  we 
often  part  with  it  for  a  shadow !  These  are  the  reflec- 
tions that  frequently  intrude  themselves  upon  me,  with  a 
painful  application.  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty.  Our 
operations  will  be  so  conducted,  as  to  economize  the  lives 
of  men.  Exert  your  fortitude  and  rely  upon  heaven." 
At  this  time,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  re- 
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turn  of  Washington  to  the  north,  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  was  detached  from 
New  York  under  Arnold  to  make  a  descent  upon  Con- 
necticut. He  did  not  hesitate  to  deepen  his  treason  with 
the  blood  of  his  native  State.  Landing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tranquil  Thames,  he  boldly  attacked  the  forts  which 
command  the  harbor,  carried  them  after  a  spirited  resist- 
ance, burnt  the  town  of  New  London,  and  retired,  com- 
mending his  troops  for  their  "  intrepidity  and  firmness." 
The  wanton  cruelty  of  the  invaders  w^as  long  a  theme  of 
just  reproach.  A  sw^crd  w^as  plunged  into  the  body  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Griswold,  while  present- 
ing his  own  in  the  attitude  of  a  prisoner,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  courage ;  and  his  troops  were  bayoneted  after 
they  had  surrendered.  It  was  the  last  act  in  the  life  of 
a  reckless  renegade.  The  tidings  of  this  pitiless  maraud 
reached  Hamilton  at  the  moment  he  was  looking  anxious- 
ly at  the  head  of  his  advanced  corps  to  the  promised  co- 
operation of  De  Grasse. 

Being  apprised  of  the  positions  of  the  British  army, 
several  vessels  of  war  were  detached  by  the  French  ad- 
miral to  block  the  mouth  of  the  York.  They  conveyed 
an  auxiliary  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  from  the  fleet  to  join  La  Fayette, 
Avho,  after  taking  measures  to  intercept  Cornwallis  should 
he  attempt  a  retreat,  repaired  to  Williamsburg. 

Having  visited  Mount  Vernon  on  his  route,  where  he 
entertained  the  French  generals  and  their  suites,  Wash- 
ington reached  La  Fayette  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
Hence  he  announced  to  Congress,  that  De  Grasse  had  put 
to  sea,  driven  the  British,  who  followed  him,  from  the 
coast,  and  that  De  Barras  with  a  squadron  from  New 
Port  had  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake.  On  receiving  infor- 
mation of  the  departure  of  De  Grasse,  he  ordered  "  the 
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troops  who  were  embarked  "  at  Annapolis  "  to  be  stopped." 
But  learning  his  return,  he  wrote  to  Lincoln,  in  charge  of 
the  American  army  :  "  Every  day  we  now  lose  is  an  age. 
As  soon  as  it  is  in  our  power  with  safety,  we  ought  to  take 
our  position  near  the  enemy.  Hurry  on,  then,  my  dear 
sir,  with  your  troops  on  the  wings  of  speed." 

He  now,  in  company  with  Rochambeau,  Chastellux, 
Knox  and  Du  Portail,  made  a  visit  to  De  Grasse  on  board 
the  Yille  de  Paris  to  concert  the  operations,  and  on  his 
return  to  Williamsburg  found  Lincoln  disembarking. 
Buoyant  with  the  prospect  of  success,  at  the  moment  the 
troops  were  preparing  to  march  toward  the  enemy,  a  let- 
ter from  De  Grasse  announced  a  change  of  purpose. 
The  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  British  ships  alarmed 
him  for  the  safety  of  his  fleet,  and  leaving  a  few  vesels  at 
the  mouth  of  the  York,  he  proposed  to  sail  and  keep  the 
sea,  that,  in  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  force  the 
passage,  he  might  attack  them  in  a  less  disadvantageous 
position.  "  I  see,"  he  wrote,  "  no  resource  but  in  the 
offing,  and  possibly  that  may  not  leave  me  free  to  return 
within  the  capes." 

Such  a  movement  would  put  to  hazard  the  whole  con- 
certed operation.  During  his  absence,  the  British  fleet 
might  enter,  and  Cornwallis  be  rescued.  Washington  in- 
stantly wrote,  dissuading  his  departure  in  the  most  ear- 
nest terras.  La  Fayette  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and, 
it  is  related,  was  accompanied  by  Hamilton.  De  Grasse 
was  induced  to  change  his  purpose,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  to  command  the  York. 

Cornwallis,  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  his  danger,  was 
considering  modes  of  escape.  One  idea  was  to  attack  La 
Fayette  in  his  vulnerable  position  before  the  reinforce- 
ments came  up.  Another  was  to  abandon  his  post,  and 
force  a  march  to  South  Carolina.     A  third,  to  dislodge 
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the  French  fleet  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  York.  With 
this  intent,  a  number  of  fire  ships  were  fitted,  and  in  a 
dark  night  descended  the  stream.  The  combustibles,  too 
early  lighted,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  French.  A  heavy 
cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  fire  ships.  Their  af- 
frighted crews  rowed  to  the  shore. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  the  army  began 
its  march  from  Williamsburg,  the  route  through  a  dense 
wood,  and  approached  within  two  miles  of  Yorktown,  the 
enemy  making  a  show  of  opposition  with  their  cavalry, 
who  were  compelled  to  retire.  Here  Washington  and  his 
suite  passed  the  night,  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  wait- 
ing the  approach  of  day.* 

The  small  village  of  Yorktown,  now  in  total  decay,  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  noble  river  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  situate  on  a  beautiful  peninsula  formed  by  the 
York  and  the  James  in  their  approach  to  the  Chesapeake. 
Most  of  the  houses  formed  "  one  street  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  which  overlooks  the  river."  f  Gloucester,  consisting 
of  about  a  dozen  dwellings,  is  on  a  point  of  land  on  the 
north  and  opposite  side  of  the  York.  This  point  projects 
so  far  into  the  river,  that  the  distance  between  their  head- 
lands is  about  a  thousand  yards. 

On  the  west  and  northwest,  Yorktown  was  protected 
by  an  inlet,  a  morass,  and  a  deep  ravine.  Here  it  was 
approached  by  two  roads  from  Williamsburg,  one  along 
the  river,  the  other  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  and 
nearly  parallel.  To  command  the  former,  a  large  work 
was  constructed,  close  to  the  bank,  with  fraizing  and 
abatis,  called  "  the  Fuziliers'  redoubt."  On  the  other  road, 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  on  the  skirt  of  the  vil- 
lage, were  erected  a  redoubt  and  a  battery,  which  were 
occupied  by  two  British  regiments. 

*  Journal  of  Trumbull.  f  Tarleton's  Campaign,  p.  362. 
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Near  the  entrance  of  the  great  south  road  from  Hamp- 
ton, was  built  a  strong  projecting  horn  work,  mounted 
with  cannon,  with  a  ditch,  row  of  fraize  and  an  abatis. 
From  this  horn  work,  proceeded  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left  a  series  of  defences. 

On  the  right  were  redoubts  and  batteries  fraized  and 
with  abatis,  with  a  line  of  stockade  in  the  rear  which  sup- 
ported a  high  parapet  of  earth.  These  were  occupied  by 
the  German  troops.  On  the  left  of  the  horn  work,  were 
also  redoubts,  communications  of  earth  and  batteries,  all 
which  were  fraized,  but  without  stockade  or  abatis.  Here 
were  a  brigade  of  light  infantry  and  four  British  regi- 
ments. 

On  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  north,  batteries 
were  also  placed  to  control  the  river  pass,  narrowed  by 
vessels  sunk  in  the  channel,  and  commanded  by  a  few 
ships  of  war,  the  Charon,  Guadeloupe,  and  others.  Two 
smaller  redoubts  with  abatis  were  advanced  before  the 
left,  less  finished  than  those  in  front  of  the  right, — one 
near  the  margin  of  the  river,  the  other  a  short  distance 
from  it. 

The '  ground  in  front  of  the  left  was  in  some  parts 
level  with  the  works,  in  others  cut  by  ravines,  but  not  of 
difficult  approach.  The  centre  was  protected  by  a  thin 
wood,  whose  front  was  cut  down  with  the  branches  out- 
wards. 

As  the  left  was  the  most  accessible,  there  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  the  attack. 

Within  these  field  works,  Cornwallis  with  his  army  of 
seven  thousand  men  was  encamped,  except  a  detachment 
of  a  few  hundred  to  hold  the  post  at  Gloucester.  This 
post,  previous  to  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
combined  army,  was  invested  by  a  brigade  of  militia  un- 
der Weedon,  the  French  legion  of  Lauzun,  and  some 
French  marines,  all  commanded  by  General  de  Choisy. 
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On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  the  American 
troops  took  their  position  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works, 
extending  from  the  left  of  Pigeon  Quarter  to  Moor's  Hill 
on  Wormsly  Creek,  near  the  river.  The  French  were 
stationed,  the  next  day,  to  the  left  of  the  Americans. 
Rochambeau  with  the  regiments  Bourbonnais,  Royal  Deux 
Fonts,  Soissonnais  and  Saintoigne  in  the  centre.  St.  Si- 
mon, with  the  regiments  Ajenois,  Gatinois,  and  Touraine, 
to  his  left.  A  light  scattering  fusilade  was  first  heard 
between  the  American  riflemen  and  the  Yagers. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  written  Cornwallis,  assuring 
him  of  reinforcements.  He  replied:  "Your  letter  has 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  shall  retire  this  night 
within  the  works,  and  have  no  doubt,  if  relief  arrives  in 
any  reasonable  time,  York  and  Gloucester  will  be  both  in 
possession  of  his  majesty's  troops."  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  the  enemy  having 
evacuated  all  their  exterior  works,  the  American  light  in- 
fantry took  possession  of  them,  supported  by  the  French, 
and  the  town  was  completely  invested  on  the  south,  two 
redoubts  being  raised  about  eleven  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy's  inner  works.  During  the  following  days,  the 
Americans  were  occupied,  moving  from  the  landing  the 
stores,  the  heavy  artillery  which  General  Knox  had  ffath- 
ered  and  brought  on  with  his  characteristic  energy,!  and 
erecting  batteries. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  was  begun,  and  the  first  parallel  was  opened 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  besieged,  and,  when  com- 

*  Tarleton's  Campaign,  p.  421. 

t  "  I  could  not  conceive,"  Sir  Henry  Clinton  observes,  in  his  narrative, 
"  that  the  enemy  could  possibly  bring  against  him  such  a  powerful  battering 
train  as  -would  demolish  his  defences  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  nine  or  ten 
days." 
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pleted,  was  about  a  thousand  yards  long.  It  extended 
from  the  high  ground  on  the  river — the  extreme  left  of 
the  enemy — to  a  ravine  that  approached  the  horn  work. 
A  random  harmless  fire  was  kept  up  during  the  darkness, 
but  by  morning  the  advance  were  completely  covered  and 
worked  in  security. 

On  the  ninth,  the  American  batteries  opened  their  fire. 
A  general  order  enjoined  attention  to  its  precision,  the 
officers  being  directed  to  point  the  guns  themselves.  In 
addition  to  the  general  officers  on  command  in  the  trench- 
es, a  field  officer  of  artillery  was  each  day  detailed  for 
that  service,  and  another  officer  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  park.  Hamilton  now  moved  in  his  corps  and  planted 
his  standard  on  the  top  of  the  line.  Colonel  Lamb  of 
New  York  was  the  officer  of  the  day.  The  first  gun  was 
prepared  and  pointed,  and  Washington  applied  the 
match.* 

On  the  ninth  and  tenth,  six  heavy  batteries,  three 
French  and  three  American,  poured  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  dismounted  some  of  their  guns,  injured  their 
embrasures,  and  compelled  them  to  shelter  their  cannon 
behind  the  merlons.  The  enemy's  fire  was  suspended, 
and  they  beheld  the  Charon,  a  forty-four  gun  frigate,  fired 
by  a  hot  shot  from  a  French  battery,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  enemy,  burning  to  the  water's  edge,  presenling^in 
a  serene  night  a  beautiful  and  melancholy  spectacle.  A 
dispatch  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  received  at  this  time, 
communicated  his  doubts  of  early  relief,  and  spoke  of  an 
attack  upon  Philadelphia  as  a  diversion.  This  attack  was 
projected  by  Arnold. 

Cornwallis  replied  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  fore- 
seeing his  doom :  "  Nothing  but  a  direct  move  to  York 
River,  which  includes  a  successful  naval  attack,  can  save 

*  Life  of  John  Lamb,  verbatim,  p.  278. 
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me.  The  enemy  made  their  first  parallel  on  the  night  of 
the  sixth,  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  and  have 
perfected  it,  and  constructed  places  of  arms  and  batteries 
with  great  regularity  and  caution. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  their  batteries  opened, 
and  have  since  continued  firing  without  intermission,  with 
about  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  mostly  heavy,  and  sixteen 
mortars  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches.  We  have  lost  about 
seventy  men,  and  many  of  our  works  are  considerably 
damaged.  With  such  works,  on  disadvantageous  ground, 
against  so  powerful  an  attack,  we  cannot  hope  to  make  a 
very  long  resistance."  * 

In  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  the  second  parallel  wa:* 
opened  by  Steuben's  division,  and  carried  on  within  three 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  of  the  enemy's  batteries  during 
the  night,  while  their  shot  and  shells  kept  up  a  continual 
and  dazzling  blaze.  The  fire  was  returned  until  the  em- 
brasures on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  lines  were  closed. 
The  next  day,  this  parallel  was  completed.  The  lines 
which  approached  the  redoubts  on  the  left  flank  of  York- 
town,  consisted  of  a  ditch  four  feet  in  depth  and  about 
fourteen  wide,  covered  by  a  rampart  of  gabions,  in  height, 
towards  the  enemy,  seven  feet.  The  batteries  were 
placed  in  the  usual  manner  on  platforms  within  the  ditch, 
raised  with  palisades,  the  quarter  nearest  the  enemy  being 
covered  by  a  large  parapet  in  which  were  the  embrasures 
for  the  cannon.f 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  being  more  serious,  it  became 
important  to  obtain  possession  of  the  two  detached  re- 
doubts on  their  left,  advanced  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  their  works,  enfilading  the  line  of  the  Ameri- 
can intrenchments.  The  incessant  fire  poured  upon  them, 
it  was  believed,  had  rendered  them  practicable.     An  as- 

*  Tarleton's  Campaign.  f  Robin. 
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sault  was  resolved.  The  work  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
enemy  was  to  be  stormed  by  the  American  light  infantry, 
comprising  a  part  of  La  Fayette's  division  ;  that  on  their 
left,  by  a  detachment  of  French  grenadiers  and  chasseurs, 
commanded  by  De  Viomenil. 

Hamilton  now  saw  the  opportunity  he  had  so  long,  so 
eagerly  hoped,  of  signalizing  himself  by  some  act  of  dis- 
tinguished prowess.  He  was  on  the  point  of  losing  it. 
The  fourteenth  of  October  was  his  tour  of  duty,  but  from 
a  supposed  precedence  due  to  those  of  the  light  infantry 
who  had  made  the  Virginia  campaign,  Washington  had 
determined  to  give  the  assault  to  Colonel  Barber.  The 
moment  Hamilton  was  apprised  of  this,  he  left  Major 
Fish,  proceeded  to  the  general's  quarters,  and  remon- 
strated with  him,  claiming  the  right  of  making  the  attack, 
as  the  officer  on  duty.  His  appeal  prevailed,  and  he  re- 
turned in  the  highest  spirits,  exclaiming  to  Fish,  "We 
have  it,  we  have  it."  *  The  disposition  was  then  made  in 
two  columns.  The  right  composed  of  Gimat's  troops  and 
Hamilton's  under  Fish,  the  left  under  Laurens,  (recently 
returned  from  Paris,)  with  a  small  body  of  picked  men, 
who  were  directed  to  take  the  enemy  in  reverse.  The 
redoubt  on  the  left  was  to  be  gained  by  a  body  of  gren- 
adiers, under  Count  Deux  Fonts  and  Colonel  L'Estrade, 
supported  by  the  regiment  Gatinois,  an  arrangement  in^ 
tended  to  prevent  jealousy,  and  to  excite  the  emulation  of 
the  Americans  and  of  their  allies. 

The  concerted  signals  of  attack  were  a  shell  from  the 
American  battery  and  a  corresponding  one  from  the 
French.  To  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  a  sham 
attack  was  made  on  their  opposite  quarter.     As  soon  as 

*  Letter  of  Colonel,  then  Major  Fish,  second  in  command.  Lee,  in  South- 
ern War,  ii.  342,  states,  Galvau,  the  aid  of  La  Fayette,  was  the  preferred  offi- 
cer.    This  is  an  eiTor. 
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the  shell  of  the  Americans  reached  its  zenith,  that  from 
the  French  battery  ascended.  Hamilton  then  gave  the 
order  to  advance  and  push  forward.  Placing  one  foot  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  soldier  who  knelt  for  that  purpose,*  he 
sprang  over  the  abatis  upon  the  parapet,  stood  on  it  a  mo- 
ment with  three  of  his  men,  encouraged  the  others  to  fol- 
low, and  jumped  into  the  ditch.  Fish  followed.  Gimat, 
receiving  a  wound  from  the  first  sentinel  as  they  were  un- 
masking, was  obliged  to  retire.  The  American  infantry, 
animated  by  the  address  and  example  of  their  leaders, 
pressed  on  with  muskets  unloaded  and  bayonets  fixed. 
They  soon  reached  the  counterscarp,  under  a  heavy  and 
constant  fire  from  the  redoubt,  which,  from  the  celerity  of 
their  advance,  overshot  them,  and  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle, leaped  into  the  work.  Hamilton,  followed  by  the 
vanguard  under  Mansfield,  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen.  But  soon  reappearing,  he 
formed  his  troops  in  the  redoubt,  and,  on  its  surrender, 
gave  the  command  to  Fish.  The  impetuosity  of  the  at- 
tack carried  all  before  it,  and  within  nine  minutes  from 
the  time  the  abatis  was  passed,  the  work  was  taken.  "  Not 
a  gun,"  says  La  Fayette,  "  was  fired.  The  ardor  of  the 
troops  did  not  give  time  for  the  sappers  to  derange  the 
abatis,  and  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  commander,  and 
bravery  of  the  men,  the  redoubt  was  stormed  with  un- 
common rapidity."  f  "  Few  cases,"  Washington  wrote, 
"  have  exhibited  greater  proofs  of  intrepidity,  coolness, 
and  firmness,  than  were  shown  on  this  occasion." 

Colonel  Barber's  battalion,  the  first  of  the  supporting 

*  Life  of  Lamb,  p.  279. 

t  "  Colonel  Hamiltou,"  La  Fayette  says,  in  his  report,  "  whose  well-known 
talents  and  gallantry  were  most  conspicuous.  Our  obligations  to  him,  to  Colo- 
nel Gimat,  and  Colonel  Laurens,  and  to  each  and  all  the  officers  and  men,  are 
beyond  expression." 
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column,  arrived  at  the  moment  the  advance  were  getting 
over  the  works,  and  executed  their  orders  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity,  the  colonel  being  slightly  wounded.  The 
residue  of  the  division,  under  Muhlenberg  and  Hazen, 
advanced  with  great  firmness,  and  formed  their  columns 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  with  perfect  silence  and  order. 

The  gallantry  of  the  storm  was  not  less  distinguished 
than  the  humanity  of  the  victors.  In  the  midst  of  the 
work,  as  soon  as  Hamilton  saw  the  enemy  driven  back, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  halt,  and,  excepting  in  the  assault, 
not  a  man  was  injured.  An  incident  occurred  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  redoubt,  to  which  Hamilton  refers  in  his 
report.  "  Incapable  of  imitating  examples  of  barbarity, 
and  forgetting  recent  provocations,  the  soldiers  spared 
every  man  who  ceased  to  resist." 

Colonel  Scammel  of  the  light  infantry,  while  recon- 
noitring, a  few  days  before,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of 
horse,  and  after  he  was  taken  was  wantonly  wounded,  of 
which  wound  he  died.  When  Colonel  Campbell,  who 
commanded  the  redoubt,  advanced  to  surrender,  a  captain 
who  had  served  under  Scammel  seized  a  bayonet,  and 
drew  back  with  the  intent  of  plunging  it  into  his  breast, 
when  Hamilton  turned  it  aside,*  and  Campbell,  exclaiming^ 
"  I  place  myself  under  your  protection,"  was  made  pris- 
oner by  Laurens. f 

*  This  statement  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Thatcher's  Military  Journal, 
who  belonged  to  this  brigade  and  was  present — vol.  i.  p.  341 :  "  I  was  desired 
to  visit  the  wounded  in  the  fort,  even  before  the  balls  had  ceased  whistling 
about  my  ears,  and  saw  a  sergeant  and  eight  men  dead  in  the  ditch.  A  cap- 
tain of  our  infantry,  belonging  to  New  Hampshire,  threatened  to  talce  the  life 
of  Major  Campbell,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  favorite.  Colonel  Scammel ;  hut 
Colonel  Hamilton  interposed,  and  not  a  man  was  killed  after  he  ceased  to  resist." 
See  also  Lee's  Southern  War,  ii.  343.  It  has  been  stated,  on  other  authority, 
Fish  was  the  officer  who  interposed. 

f  Dr.  Gordon,  whose  statements  are  often  erroneous,  says,  in  speaking  of 
this  affair,  "  The  light  infantry  of  the  Americans  were  commanded  by  Marquis 
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The  redoubt  on  the  right  was  also  taken,  but  with  less 
celerity,   the    French    being   engaged   in   removing   the 

La  Fayette,  and  the  service  was  allotted  to  a  select  corps.  The  Marquis  said 
to  General  Washington,  '  The  troops  should  retaliate  on  the  British  for  the 
cruelties  they  have  practised.'  The  General  answered,  '  You  have  full  com- 
mand, and  may  order  as  you  please.'  The  Marquis  ordered  the  party  to  re- 
member New  London,  and  to  retaliate  by  putting  the  men  in  the  redoubt  to 
the  sword,  after  having  carried  it.  ***** 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens  personally  took  the  commanding  officer.  The 
Colonel's  humanity  and  that  of  the  Americans  so  overcame  their  resentments 
that  they  spared  the  British.  When  bringing  them  ofiF,  as  prisoners,  they  said 
among  themselves,  '  Why,  how  is  this  ?  We  were  ordered  to  put  them  to 
death.'  Being  asked  by  others  why  they  had  not  done  it,  they  answered,  '  We 
could  not,  when  they  begged  so  hard  upon  their  knees  for  their  lives.'  "  To 
this  shameful  fabrication,  the  attention  of  Colonel  Hamilton  was  drawn.  It  is 
thus  refiited : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 

New  York,  Auffiist  10,  1802. 
Sir, 

Finding  that  a  story,  long  since  propagated,  under  circumstances  which  it 
was  expected  would  soon  consign  it  to  oblivion  (and  by  which  I  have  been 
complimented  at  the  expense  of  Generals  Washington  and  La  Fayette),  has  of 
late  been  revived,  and  has  acquired  a  degree  of  importance  by  being  repeated 
in  different  publications,  as  well  in  Europe  as  America,  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
counteract  its  cuiTency  and  influence  by  an  explicit  disavowal. 

Ihe  stoiy  imports  in  substance,  that  General  La  Fayette,  v/ith  the  appro- 
bation or  connivance  of  General  Washington,  ordered  me,  as  the  officer  who 
was  to  command  the  attack  on  a  British  redoubt,  in  the  course  of  the  siege  of 
York  Tov;n,  to  put  to  death  all  those  of  the  enemy  who  should  happen  to  be 
taken  in  the  redoubt,  and  that  through  motives  of  humanity  I  forbore  to  exe- 
cute the  order. 

Positively  and  unequivocally  I  declare,  that  no  such  nor  similar  order,  nor 
any  intimation  nor  hint  resembling  it,  was  ever  by  me  received,  or  understood 
to  have  been  given. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  some  occurrences  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to,  which  may  be  conjectured  to  have  given  rise  to  the  calumny. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  were  entirely  disconnected  with  any  act  of  either 
of  the  Generals  who  have  been  accused. 

With  esteem  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  sei-vant, 

A.  Hamilton. 
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abatis,  after  the  Americans  were  formed  in  the  other 
work.  This  assault  was  led  by  the  Count  de  Deux  Fonts, 
the  Count  Charles  de  Dumas,  and  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, who  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 

The  fate  of  the  enemy  was  now  decided.  The  second 
parallel  was  continued  during  the  night,  the  two  redoubts 
enveloped,  and  a  line  of  communication  was  opened  with 
the  first  before  break  of  day.  Cornwallis  again  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  CHnton :  *  *"  Last  evening  the  enemy  carried 
my  two  advanced  redoubts  on  the  left  by  storm,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  have  included  them  in  their  second  parallel, 
which  they  are  at  present  busy  in  perfecting.  My  situa- 
tion now  becomes  very  critical ;  we  dare  not  show  a  gun 
to  their  old  batteries,  and  I  expect  that  their  new  ones 
will  open  to-morrow  morning.  Experience  has  shown 
that  our  fresh  earthen  works  do  not  resist  their  powerful 
artillery,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  exposed  to  an  assault  in 
ruined  works,  in  a  bad  position,  and  with  weakened  num- 
bers. The  safety  of  the  place  is,  therefore,  so  precarious, 
that  I  cannot  recommend  that  the  fleet  and  army  should 
run  great  risk  in  endeavoring  to  save  us." 

As  a  last  resort,  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  batteries 
from  this  parallel,  Cornwallis  planned  a  sortie  to  be  made 
before  daybreak  of  the  sixteenth.  It  was  led  by  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Abercrombie.  Two  batteries  and  the  cover- 
ing redoubts  were  captured.  De  Noailles  moved  forward. 
The  British  retreated.  They  were  retaken,  and  the  guns 
unspiked. 

The  gallant  commander  of  the  besieged  army,  who 
had  placed  his  hopes  on  succor  from  New  York,  resolved, 
as  the  only  remaining  expedient,  to  make  the  desperate 
attempt  of  crossing  to  Gloucester,  intending  to  escape, 
sword  in  hand,  to  the  north.     Boats  were  prepared,  and 

*  Oct.  15. 
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every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  discovery.  A  part 
of  the  troops  embarked,  and  crossed  the  river,  when  a 
violent  storm  arose.  The  boats  were  driven  down  the 
angered  stream.  The  advanced  party  recrossed.  The 
bold  design  was  abandoned.     All  hope  was  at  an  end. 

New  batteries  were  now  completed  by  the  Americans  ; 
the  whole  works  were  mounted,  and  a  heavy,  irresistible 
cannonade  ensued.  "  We  could  not,"  Cornwallis  wrote, 
"  fire  a  single  gun." 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  while  the  light  in- 
fantry were  in  the  trenches,  the  chamade  was  beaten,  a 
flag  sent  in,  and  propositions  of  surrender  made.  It  is 
related  by  Colonel  Fish,  that  when  the  sealed  packet  ad- 
dressed to  Washington,  which  was  delivered  to  La  Fay- 
ette, came  in,  the  general  was  riding  along  the  line.  He 
had  passed  Hamilton,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  des- 
patch, sent  for  him,  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  terms. 
After  a  short  time,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  two 
hours  was  granted.  The  time  was  extended.  Terms 
were  settled,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the  enemy 
capitulated.  Laurens  in  the  negotiation  represented  the 
American  army,  both  as  an  honor  due  to  his  distinguished 
merits,  and,  as  is  said,  to  remind  the  British  king,  that  he, 
whose  father  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,*  held  in  his 
hands  the  fate  of  a  commander  of  his  army. 

The  terms  were  the  same  with  those  granted  at 
Charleston  to  Lincoln,  who  was  selected  to  receive  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  "  The  treatment  in  general,"  Corn- 
wallis wrote,  "  that  we  have  received  from  the  enemy 
since  our  surrender,  has  been  perfectly  good  and  proper ; 
but  the  kindness  and  attention  that  has  been  shown  to  us 
by  the  French  officers  in  particular,  their  delicate  sensi- 
bility of  our  situation,  their  generous  and  pressing  ofier 

*  Cornwallis,  it  is  stated,  was  at  this  time  Constable  of  the  Tower. 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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of  money  both  public  and  private,  to  any  amount,  has 
really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly  describe,  and  will, 
I  hope,  make  an  impression  on  the  breast  of  every  British 
officer,  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  shall  put  any  of  them 
into  our  power."  "Great  glory,"  says  Tarleton,  "neces- 
sarily proceeded  from  projects  that  were  conceived  with 
profound  wisdom,  combined  together  with  singular  pro- 
priety, and  crowned  with  unvaried  success." 

Congratulations  and  applauses  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  throughout  which  the  cry  re- 
sounded, "  Cornwallis  is  taken.  America  is  free."  Phila- 
delphia was  illuminated.  Public  bodies  vied  with  each 
other  in  an  emulation  of  gratitude.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  rapturously  passed  by  Congress.  A  marble  column 
was  ordered  to  be  erected  at  Yorktown,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event.  Special  honors  were  conferred  on  both 
commanders. 

"  The  play  is  over,"  the  generous,  virtuous  La  Fayette 
wrote  to  Maurepas,  "  and  the  fifth  act  has  just  been  closed. 
I  was  in  a  somewhat  awkward  situation  during  the  first 
acts,  my  heart  experienced  great  delight  at  the  final  one, 
and  I  do  not  feel  less  pleasure  in  congratulating  you,  at 
this  moment,  upon  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  campaign." 

The  king  of  France,  a  nation  that  loves  to  reward 
merit,  conferred  upon  the  young  soldier  the  well-deserved 
rank  of  field-marshal  in  the  armies  of  France,  to  date 
from  the  signature  of  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  also  acknowledged  their 
obligations  to  De  Grasse.* 

While  receiving  warmest  expressions  of  gratulatory 
regard  from  the  allied  armies,  Hamilton  thus  modestly,  in 
a  letter  written  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  his  wife,  adverts 

*  Testimonial  of  General  Moultrie,  Piuckney,  Gadsden  and  others,  to  his 
son. 
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to  what  had  passed  :  "  Two  nights  ago,  my  Eliza,  my  duty 
and  my  honor  obhged  me  to  take  a  step  in  which  your 
happiness  was  too  much  risked.  I  commanded  an  attack 
upon  one  of  the  enemy's  redoubts ;  we  carried  it  in  an 
instant,  and  with  little  loss.  You  will  see  the  particulars 
in  the  Philadelphia  papers.  There  will  be,  certainly,  no- 
thing more  of  this  kind  ;  all  the  rest  will  be  by  approach  ; 
and  if  there  should  be  another  occasion,  it  will  not  fall  to 
m}'  turn  to  execute  it." 

The  American  arms  were  not  only  successful  in  Vir- 
ginia. Greene  was  exerting  at  the  same  time  his  masterly 
abilities  at  the  south.  "  The  enemy,"  Hamilton  relates, 
"  were  divested  of  their  acquisitions  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  with  a  rapidity,  which,  if  not  ascertained, 
would  scarcely  be  credible.  In  the  short  space  of  two 
months,  all  their  posts  in  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
reduced.  The  perseverance,  courage,  enterprise,  and  re- 
source displayed  by  the  American  general  in  the  course 
of  these  events,  commanded  the  admiration  even  of  his 
enemies.  In  vain  was  he  defeated  in  one  mode  of  obtain- 
ing his  object :  another  was  instantly  substituted  that  an- 
swered the  end.  In  vain  was  he  repulsed  from  before  a 
besieged  fortress :  he  immediately  found  means  of  com- 
pelling its  defenders  to  relinquish  their  stronghold. 
Where  force  failed,  address  and  stratagem  still  won  the 
prize.  Having  deprived  the  enemy  of  all  their  posts  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  having  wasted  their 
forces  in  a  variety  of  ways,  Greene  now  thought  himself 
in  a  condition  to  aim  a  decisive  blow  at  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  the  British  army,  and  at  least  to  oblige  them  to 
take  refuge  within  the  lines  of  Charleston.  With  this 
view,  he  collected  his  forces  into  one  body,  and  marched 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  then  stationed  at  the  Springs 
of  the  Eutaw. 
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"  A  general  action  took  place.  Animated,  obstinate  and 
bloody.  The  front  line  of  the  American  army,  consisting 
of  militia,  after  beginning  a  brisk  attack,  began  to  give 
way.  At  this  critical  and  inauspicious  juncture,  Greene, 
with  that  collected  intrepidity  which  never  forsook  him, 
gave  orders  to  the  second  line,  composed  of  continentals, 
to  advance  to  the  charge  with  trailed  arms.  This  order, 
enforced  by  example,  and  executed  with  matchless  com- 
posure and  constancy,  could  not  fail  of  success.  The 
British  veterans  shrunk  from  the  American  bayonet. 
They  were  routed  and  pursued  a  considerable  distance. 
Numbers  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers, 
and  the  remainder  were  threatened  with  a  similar  fate ; 
when,  arriving  at  a  position,  which,  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages, invited  to  a  fresh  stand,  they  rallied  and  renewed 
the  action.  In  vain  did  "  Colonel  "  Washington,  at  the 
head  of  the  pursuing  detachment,  redouble  the  efforts  of 
his  valor  to  dislodge  them  from  their  new  station.  He 
was  himself  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  their  turn,  compelled  to  retire. 

"  The  gallant  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia 
line,  fell  in  this  memorable  conflict.  Learning  that  his 
countrymen  were  victorious,  he  yielded  up  his  last  breath 
in  the  noble  exclamation  :  '  Then  do  I  die  contented.' 

'"  Though  the  enemy  by  this  exertion  of  bravery  sav^d 
themselves  from  total  ruin,  they  had,  nevertheless,  re- 
ceived too  severe  a  blow  to  attempt  any  longer  to  main- 
tain a  footing  in  the  open  country.  The  day  following 
they  retreated  towards  Charleston,  leaving  behind  them 
their  wounded,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  Here  ended  all 
serious  operations  in  the  South." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  Hamilton  returned  to  Albany,  Wel- 
comed to  the  hospitable  abode  of  General  Schuyler,  he 
resided  there  until  the  ensuing  spring,  mingling  with  the 
small  society  of  a  place,  where  reigned  a  simplicity  of 
manners  almost  patriarchal.  The  intimacy  formed  with 
that  distinguished  man  was  now  matured,  and  continued 
through  their  lives  in  relations  of  uninterrupted  affection 
and  confidence. 

No  definitive  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  with  England.  The  measures  of  Con- 
gress, prompted  by  the  zealous  exhortations  of  Washing- 
ton, indicated  a  determmation  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigor,  which  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  evinced  no  disposition  to  discontinue. 

Hostilities  at  the  south  were  virtually  at  an  end.  The 
advices  received  by  Hamilton  from  La  Fayette,  who  was 
in  close  conference  with  the  American  negotiators,  and 
from  De  Noailles,  of  the  temper  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers, and  the  situation  of  the  British  army  in  the  Northern 
States,  gave  little  reason  to  expect  an  active  campaign  in 
this  quarter. 

The  birth  of  a  son  imposed  on  him  new  obligations, 
and  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  private  life. 

He  selected  the  profession  of  the  law,  deemed  the 
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most  honorable  in  this  country,  and  in  which  had  been 
formed  the  larger  number  of  its  more  conspicuous  char- 
acters. 

His  friends,  on  the  first  intimation  of  his  purpose,  un- 
willing to  lose  his  services  to  the  public,  warmly  urged 
him  to  defer  his  purpose.  The  idea  of  his  being  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  conclude  a  peace,  was  suggested  to 
him,  and  the  slow  advances  of  the  legal  profession,  amid 
an  inactive  and  impoverished  community,  were  depicted, 
to  deter  him  from  making  what  was  represented  as  a  sac- 
rifice. But  his  sense  of  personal  independence  was  high. 
He  declined  generous  oflers  of  aid  from  Schuyler,  and  to 
the  dark  professional  prospects  presented,  he  replied  with 
a  modest  but  confident  expression  of  his  reliance  on  the 
certainties  of  perseverance.  "  Perseverando,"  "  Persever- 
ando,"  a  motto  on  the  revolutionary  Emissions,  was  fre- 
quent on  his  lips.  With  this  determination  he  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  and,  although  his  sole  resources  were  in 
himself,  addressed  on  the  first  of  March  the  following 
letters  to  the  commander-in-chief: 

"  1  need  not  observe  to  your  excellency,  that  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  Congress  w^ill  not  permit  me  to  be  in- 
different to  the  impressions  they  may  receive  of  my  con- 
duct. On  this  principle,  though  I  do  not  think  the  subject 
of  the  enclosed  letter  of  sufficient  importance  to  requesf 
an  official  communication  of  it,  yet  I  should  be  happy  it 
might  in  some  way  be  known  to  the  members  of  that 
honorable  body.  Should  they  hereafter  learn,  that  though 
retained  on  the  list  of  their  officers,  I  am  not  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  duties  of  my  station,  I  wish  them  to  be  sen- 
sible, that  it  is  not  a  diminished  zeal  which  induces  me 
voluntarily  to  withdraw  my  services,  but  that  I  only  re- 
frain from  intruding  them,  when  circumstances  seem  to 
have  made  them  either  not  necessary,  or  not  desired  ;  and 
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that  I  shall  not  receive  emoluments,  without  performing 
the  conditions  to  which  they  were  annexed.  I  also  wish 
them  to  be  apprised,  upon  what  footing  my  future  contin- 
uance in  the  army  is  placed,  that  they  may  judge  how  far 
it  is  expedient  to  permit  it.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
to  request  the  favor  of  your  excellency  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  my  situation,  in  such  manner  as  you  think 
most  convenient." 

In  this  private  letter  another  was  enclosed : 

"  Your  excellency  will,  I  am  persuaded,  readily  admit 
the  force  of  this  sentiment,  that  though  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  to  devote  his  services  to  the  public,  when  it 
has  occasion  for  them,  he  cannot  with  propriety,  or  deli- 
cacy to  himself,  obtrude  them,  when  it  either  has,  or  ap- 
pears to  have,  none. 

"  The  difficulties  I  experienced  last  campaign  in  ob- 
taining a  command,  will  not  suffer  me  to  make  any  far- 
ther application  on  that  head. 

"  As  I  have  many  reasons  to  consider  my  being  em- 
ployed hereafter  in  a  precarious  light,  the  bare  possibility 
of  rendering  an  equivalent,  will  not  justify  to  my  scruples, 
the  receiving  any  future  emoluments  from  my  commission. 
I  therefore  renounce,  from  this  time,  all  claim  to  the  com- 
pensations attached  to  my  military  station  during  the  war, 
or  after  it.  But  I  have  motives  which  will  not  permit 
me  to  resolve  on  a  total  resignation.  I  sincerely  hope  a 
prosperous  train  of  affairs  may  continue  to  make  it  no  in- 
convenience to  decline  the  services  of  persons,  whose 
zeal  in  worse  times  was  found  not  altogether  useless  ;  but 
as  the  most  promising  appearances  are  often  reversed  by 
unforeseen  disasters,  and  as  unfortunate  events  may  again 
make  the  same  zeal  of  some  value,  I  am  unwilling  to  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  renew  my  exertions  in  the  common 
cause,  in  the  line  in  which  I  have  hitherto  acted 
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"  I  shall,  accordingly,  retain  my  rank,  while  I  am  per- 
mitted to  do  it ;  and  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that 
I  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  the  public, 
in  any  capacity,  civil  or  military,  (consistent  with  what  I 
owe  to  myself,)  in  which  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  my 
contributing  to  the  final  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  I  embarked  in  the  service." 

While  at  Philadelphia,  he  received  a  letter  relating  to 
this  subject,  from  his  friend  Meade,  which  he  an- 
swered : 

"  An  half  hour  since  brought  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
letter  of  December  last.  It  went  to  Albany  and  came 
from  thence  to  this  place.  I  heartily  felicitate  you  on  the 
birth  of  your  daughter.  I  can  well  conceive  your  happi- 
ness upon  that  occasion,  by  that  which  I  feel  on  a  similar 
one. 

"  Indeed,  the  sensations  of  a  tender  father  of  the  child 
of  a  beloved  mother,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who 
have  experienced  them. 

"  Your  heart,  my  Meade,  is  peculiarly  formed  for  en- 
joyments of  this  kind.  You  have  every  right  to  be  a 
happy  husband,  a  happy  father.  You  have  every  pros- 
pect of  being  so.  I  hope  your  fehcity  may  never  be  in- 
terrupted. 

"You  cannot  imagine  how  entirely  domestic  I  am 
growing.  I  lose  all  taste  for  the  pursuits  of  ambition. 
I  sigh  for  nothing  but  the  company  of  my  wife  and  my 
baby.  The  ties  of  duty  alone,  or  imagined  duty,  keep  me 
from  renouncing  public  life  altogether.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  I  may  not  be  any  longer  actively  engaged  in  it. 

"  I  have  explained  to  you  the  difficulties  which  I  met 
with  in  obtaining  a  command  last  campaign.  I  thought  it 
incompatible  with  the  delicacy  due  to  myself  to  make  any 
application  this  campaign.     I  have  expressed  this  senti- 
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ment  in  a  letter  to  the  general,  and,  retaining  my  rank 
only,  have  relinquished  the  emoluments  of  my  commission, 
declaring  myself,  notwithstanding,  ready  at  all  times  to 
obey  the  calls  of  the  public.  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  any 
of  these,  unless  the  state  of  our  affairs  should  change  for 
the  worse,  and  lest,  by  any  unforeseen  accident  that 
should  happen,  I  choose  to  keep  myself  in  a  situation 
again  to  contribute  my  aid.  This  prevents  a  total  resig- 
nation. 

"  You  were  right  in  supposing  I  neglected  to  prepare 
what  I  promised  you  at  Philadelphia.  The  truth  is,  I  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home,  that  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  As  I  set  out  to-morrow  morning  for  Albany,  I  can- 
not, from  this  place,  send  you  the  matter  you  wish. 

"  Imagine,  my  dear  Meade,  what  pleasure  it  must  give 
Eliza  and  myself  to  know  that  Mrs.  Meade  interests  her- 
self in  us.  Without  a  personal  acquaintance,  we  have 
been  long  attached  to  her.  My  visit  at  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  con- 
firmed my  partiality.  Betsey  is  so  fond  of  your  family, 
that  she  proposes  to  form  a  match  between  her  boy  and 
your  girl,  provided  you  will  engage  to  make  the  latter  as 
amiable  as  her  mother. 

"  Truly,  my  dear  Meade,  I  often  regret  that  fortune 
has  cast  our  residence  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other. 
It  would  be  a  serious  addition  to  my  happiness  if  we  lived 
where  I  could  see  you  every  day  ;  but  fate  has  deter- 
mined it  otherwise.  I  am  a  little  hurried,  and  can  only 
request,  in  addition,  that  you  will  present  me  most  affec- 
tionately to  Mrs.  Meade,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the 
warmest  and  most  unalterable  friendship, 

"Yours, 

"  A.  Hamilton." 

Having  completed  his  business  at  Philadelphia,  he  re- 
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turned  to  Albany ;  took  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  to  which  he  invited,  as  an  inmate,  Colonel 
Troup,  who  had  previously  studied  the  law,  and  with  his 
aid  commenced  to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  it. 

To  this  dull  pursuit,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  most 
unremitting  labor,  and,  at  the  ensuing  July  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  obtained  a  license  to  practise. 

Such  was  the  knowledge  he  acquired  during  this  short 
period  of  four  months,  "  that  he  composed  a  Manual  on 
the  Practice  of  the  Law,"  which,  Troup  relates,  "  served 
as  an  instructive  grammar  to  future  students,  and  became 
the  groundwork  of  subsequent  enlarged  practical  trea- 
tises." * 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  by  which  Hamilton 
was  deeply  moved. 

A  captain  in  the  American  army,  of  the  name  of 
Huddy,  in  the  command  of  a  block-house  in  the  lower 
part  of  New  Jersey,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of 
refugees,  carried  to  New  York,  and  closely  confined  in 
irons.  Under  the  pretence  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
death  of  a  man  who,  in  fact,  was  killed  by  the  guard 
while  attempting  to  escape,  this  officer  was  taken  out  of 
that  city,  by  these  refugees,  commanded  by  a  Captain 
Lippincott,  and  deliberately  hung  on  the  heights  of  Mid- 
dletown.f 

The  justly  exasperated  neighborhood  prepared  sworn 
statements  of  this  cruel  murder,  which  were  submitted  to 
Washington.  He  immediately  convened  a  council  of  offi- 
cers, who  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  leader 
of  the  party  of  refugees  ought  to  be  executed,  and  that, 
in  case  this  could  not  be  done,  an  officer  of  equal  rank 

*  There  are  geiitliimen,  now  iiving,  who  copied  this  manual  as  their  guide, 
oue  of  which  is  in  existence. 

f  On  his  body  a  label  was  found — "  Up  goes  Huddy  for  Philip  White.'' — 
Heath,  335. 
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should  be  selected  by  lot  from  among  the  British  prisoners 
not  under  convention  or  capitulation.  Washington  ap- 
proved the  decision  of  the  council,  and  wrote  to  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  :  "  To  save  the  innocent,  I  demand  the  guilty. 
Captain  Lippincott,  therefore,  or  the  officer  who  com- 
manded at  the  execution  of  Captain  Huddy,  must  be 
given  up  ;  or,  if  that  officer  was  of  inferior  rank  to  him, 
so  many  of  the  perpetrators  as  will,  according  to  the 
tariff  of  exchange,  be  an  equivalent.  To  do  this  will 
mark  the  justice  of  your  excellency's  character.  In  fail- 
ure of  it,  I  shall  hold  myself  justifiable,  in  the  face  of 
God  and  man,  for  the  measure  to  which  I  shall  resort." 

Having  communicated  to  Congress  the  decision  of  the 
council,  they  passed  a  resolution,  "  assuring  him  of  their 
firmest  support  in  his  fixed  purpose  of  exemplary  retalia- 
tion." Washington  immediately  ordered  General  Hazen 
"  to  designate  by  lot  a  British  captain  for  the  purpose  of 
retaliation,  who  was  an  unconditional  prisoner,  if  such  a 
one  was  in  his  possession  ;  if  not,  a  lieutenant  under  the 
same  circumstances  from  among  other  prisoners,  and  to 
send  him  to  Philadelphia."  He  communicated  this  order 
to  the  British  commander,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  court-martial  on  Lippincott  would  "prevent 
this  dreadful  alternative."  He  also  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War :  "  Keenly  wounded  as  my  feelings  will  be, 
at  the  deplorable  destiny  of  the  unhappy  victim,  no  gleam 
of  hope  can  arise  to  him,  but  from  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  themselves,  in  whose  power  alone  it  rests  to  avert 
the  impending  vengeance  from  the  innocent,  by  executing 
it  on  the  guilty."  Being  advised  there  was  no  uncondi- 
tional prisoner  in  his  power,  Washington  sent  an  order  to 
Hazen,  to  select  one  of  the  British  captains,  prisoners 
either  under  capitulation  or  convention,  to  be  sent  on  as 
soon  as  possible.     The  British  captains  were  assembled, 
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and  at  the  drawing  of  lots,  the  unhappy  lot  fell  on  Cap- 
tain Asgill  of  the  guards,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  "  a 
most  amiable  character,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Charles  As- 
gill, heir  to  an  extensive  fortune  and  an  honorable  title."  * 
In  hope  of  avoiding  this  measure,  Captain  Ludlow,  a 
friend  of  Asgill,  was  permitted  to  go  into  New  York  and 
confer  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  then  in  command.  "  While 
my  duty,*'  Washington  wrote,  "  calls  me  to  make  this  de- 
cisive determination,  humanity  prompts  a  tear  for  the  un- 
fortunate offering,  and  inclines  me  to  say,  that  I  most 
devoutly  wish  his  life  may  be  saved.  This  happy  event 
may  be  attained ;  but  it  must  be  effected  by  the  British 
commander-in-chief." 

This  letter  bears  date  the  fourth  of  June.  Three  days 
after,  Hamilton  wrote  to  General  Knox  from  Albany : 
"Dear  General, — We  are  told  here  that  there  is  a  British 
officer  coming  on  from  Cornwallis's  army,  to  be  executed 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Huddy. 
As  this  appears  to  me  clearly  to  be  an  ill-timed  proceed- 
ing, and  if  persisted  in  will  be  derogatory  to  the  national 
character,  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  to  you  my 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  A  sacrifice  of  this  sort  is  entirely 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  is  with- 
out example  in  modern  history,  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered in  Europe  as  wanton  and  unnecessary.  It  appears 
that  the  enemy  (from  necessity,  I  grant,  but  the  operation 
is  the  same,)  have  changed  their  system,  and  adopted  a 
more  humane  one  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  justifying 
motive  of  retaliation,  the  preventing  a  repetition  of  cru- 
elty, ceases.  But  if  this  were  not  the  case,  so  solemn  and 
deliberate  a  sacrifice  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  must 
be  condemned  on  the  present  received  notions  of  human- 
ity, and  encourage  an  opinion  that  we  are  in  a  certain  de- 

*  Extract  of  a  feeling  letter  of  General  Hazeii  to  Washingtou. 
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gree  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Our  affairs  are  now  in  a 
prosperous  train,  and  so  vigorous,  I  would  rather  say  so 
violent  a  measure,  would  want  the  plea  of  necessity.  It 
would  argue  meanness  in  us,  that  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
war,  in  the  midst  of  success,  we  should  suddenly  depart 
from  that  temper  with  which  we  have  all  along  borne 
with  as  great,  and  more  frequent  provocations.  The 
death  of  Andre  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  but 
it  must  still  be  received  at  a  distance  as  an  act  of  rigid 
justice ;  if  we  wreak  our  resentment  on  an  innocent  per- 
son, it  will  be  suspected  that  w^e  are  too  fond  of  execu- 
tions. I  am  persuaded  it  will  have  an  influence  peculiarly 
unfavorable  to  the  general's  character. 

"  If  it  is  seriously  believed  that  in  this  advanced  stage 
of  affairs  retaliation  is  necessary,  let  another  mode  be 
chosen.  Let  under  actors  be  employed,  and  let  the  au- 
thority by  which  it  is  done  be  wrapt  in  obscurity  and 
doubt.  Let  us  endeavor  to  make  it  fall  upon  those  who 
have  had  a  direct  or  indirect  share  in  the  guilt.  Let  not 
the  commander-in-chief,  considered  as  the  first  and  most 
respectable  character  among  us,  come  forward  in  person 
and  be  the  avowed  author  of  an  act  at  which  every  hu- 
mane feeling  revolts.  Let  us  at  least  have  as  much  ad- 
dress as  the  enemy,  and,  if  we  must  have  victims,  appoint 
some  obscure  agents  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  bear 
the  odium  which  must  always  attend  even  justice  itself, 
when  directed  by  extreme  severity. 

"  For  my  own  part,  my  dear  sir,  I  think  a  business  of 
this  complexion  entirely  out  of  season.  The  time  for  it,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  is  past. 

"  But  it  is  said,  the  commander-in-chief  has  pledged 
himself  for  it,  and  cannot  recede.  Inconsistency  in  this 
case  would  be  better  than  consistency.  But  pretext  may 
be  found  and  will  be  readily  admitted  in  favor  of  human- 
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ity.  Carleton  will,  in  all  probability,  do  something  like 
apology  and  concession.  He  will  give  assurances  of  pre- 
venting every  thing  of  the  kind  in  future.  Let  the  gen- 
eral appear  to  be  satisfied  with  these  assurances.  The 
steps  Carleton  is  said  to  have  taken  to  suppress  the  refu- 
gee incursions,  will  give  the  better  color  to  lenity. 

"  I  address  myself  to  you  upon  this  occasion,  because  I 
know  your  liberal'*y  and  your  influence  with  the  general. 
If  you  are  of  my  opinion,  I  am  sure  you  will  employ  it, 
if  it  should  not  be  too  late.  I  would  not  think  a  letter 
necessary,  but  I  know  how  apt  men  are  to  be  actuated  by 
the  circumstances  which  immediately  surround  them,  and 
to  be  led  into  an  approbation  of  measures,  which  in  an- 
other situation  they  would  disapprove." 

General  Knox  replied :  "  As  this  person.  Captain  As- 
gyll,  is  of  considerable  family,  it  was  thought  proper  to  let 
his  importance  have  all  the  influence  possible  to  obtain  the 
delivery  or  execution  of  the  guilty  person  in  New  York." 
"  A  conclusion  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  a  late  letter  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  that  the  court-martial  have  not  found 
Lippincott  guilty."  From  some  conversations  which  I 
have  had  with  the  general  on  the  subject,  he  appears  to 
think,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  recede  from  his  first 
determination ;  but  that  he  shall  not  put  it  into  execution 
until  every  other  method  has  been  tried  in  vain.  As  soon 
as  he  receives  the  proceedings  from  General  Carleton,  he 
will  probably  repeat  the  demand  he  made  to  General 
Clinton,  that  the  guilty  be  furnished  to  save  the  innocent. 
After  this,  possibly,  something  may  turn  up  to  procrasti- 
nate the  thing  still  farther. 

"  My  sentiments  on  frequent  executions  at  this  or  any 
other  period,  are  very  similar  to  yours.  I  am  persuaded 
that  after  reflections  will  convince  dispassionate  and  en- 
lightened minds,  that  executions  have  been  too  frequent 
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under  color  of  the  laws  of  the  different  States.  Yet  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  general,  circumstanced  as  he  is, 
with  his  own  declarations,  the  representations  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  and  the  expectation  of  the  people,  to 
find  reasons  to  justify  him  to  the  public  for  a  total  sup- 
pression of  the  matter.  If  it  can  be  done  consistently,  he 
will  be  happy  not  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
measure,  the  execution  of  which  must  give  him  great 
pain." 

A  short  time  after,  the  result  of  the  trial  of  Lippin- 
cott  was  announced  by  Carleton  to  Washington.  He 
wrote  to  Congress  :  "  As  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  notwithstand- 
ing the  acquittal  of  Lippincott,  reprobates  the  measure 
in  unequivocal  terms,  and  has  given  assurance  of  prose- 
cuting the  inquiry,  it  has  changed  the  ground  I  was  pro- 
ceeding upon,  and  placed  the  matter  upon  an  extremely 
delicate  footing."  He  urged  them  to  consider  the  matter 
in  this  new  aspect,  stating,  "  it  is  a  great  national  concern, 
upon  which  an  individual  ought  not  to  decide." 

No  decision  being  made  by  Congress,  Washington 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  Duane  pressing  earnestly  to  be 
relieved  from  his  "  cruel  situation."  Still  no  decision  was 
given.  Late  in  October,  a  letter  was  received  by  him 
from  Vergennes  in  touching  terms,  expressing  the  wish  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  France,  moved  by  a  letter  from 
Lady  Asgyll,  the  mother  of  the  young  officer,  for  his  lib- 
eration. "  If  it  is  in  your  power,  sir,  to  consider  and 
have  regard  to  it,  you  will  do  what  is  agreeable  to  their 
majesties  ;  the  danger  of  young  Asgyll,  the  tears,  the  de- 
spair of  his  mother,  affect  them  sensibly  ;  and  they  will  see 
with  pleasure  the  hope  of  consolation  shine  out  for  those 
unfortunate  people. 

"In  seeking  to  deliver  Mr.  Asgyll  from  the  fate  which 
threatens  him,  I  am  far  from  engaging  to  secure  another 
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victim  ;  the  pardon,  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  must  be 
entire." 

This  letter,  Washington  communicated  to  Congress  ; 
and,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  a  resolution  passed, 
directing  Captain  Asgyll  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Madison,  the  next  day,  proposed  instructions  to  Wash- 
ington to  call  on  the  British  commander  "  to  make  further 
inquisition  into  the  murder  of  Captain  Huddy,  and  to  pur- 
sue it  with  all  the  effect  which  a  due  regard  to  justice  will 
permit."  Congress  preferred  milder  counsels.  They 
simply  declared  the  power  of  a  commander  to  demand 
adequate  satisfaction  for  any  act  of  cruelty  or  \iolence, 
committed  by  the  enemy  contrary  to  the  laws  or  usage  of 
war,  and  in  case  such  satisfaction  were  not  given,  or 
delayed,  refused  or  evaded,  to  cause  suitable  retaliation 
forthwith. 

Thus  ended  this  painful  measure,  unhappily  begun,  too 
long  delayed. 

In  the  preceding  autumn.  Congress  had  recommended 
to  the  several  States  to  levy  a  separate  tax  to  meet  the 
continental  requisitions,  and  had  invested  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Finance  with  the  power  of  appointing  an  officer 
in  each  State  to  receive  these  taxes ;  an  idea  not  improb- 
ably suggested  by  Hamilton's  letter  of  September,  1780, 
intimating  the  importance  of  appointing  in  each  State-a 
"  continental  superintendent."  While  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  legal  studies,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Robert  Morris,  of  the  second  of  May  : 

"Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  late  commissary-general  of  is- 
sues, has  informed  me  that  you  are  disposed  to  quit  the 
military  line,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  civil  life. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  induced  me  to  believe  that  you 
would  accept  the  office  of  receiver  of  the  continental 
taxes  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The  intention  of  this 
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letter  is  to  offer  you  that  appointment.  The  duties  of  the 
office  will  appear,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  publica- 
tions made  by  me  on  this  subject.  In  addition,  it  Avill  be 
necessary  that  you  correspond  with  me  frequently,  and 
give  accurate  accounts  of  whatever  may  be  passing  in 
your  State,  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  this  office  to 
be  acquainted  with.  For  the  trouble  of  executing  it,  I 
shall  allow  a  fourth  per  cent,  on  the  moneys  you  receive. 
The  amount  of  the  quota  called  for  from  New  York  for 
the  current  year  is,  as  you  know,  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars. 

"  I  make  no  professions  of  my  confidence  and  esteem, 
because  I  hope  none  are  necessary ;  but  if  they  are,  my 
wish  that  you  would  accept  the  offer  I  make,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  I  can  give  of  them." 

Hamilton  replied  :  "  I  had  this  day  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  the  second  instant,  and  am  much 
obliged  by  the  mark  of  your  confidence  which  it  con- 
tains, and  to  Colonel  Stuart  for  his  friendly  intentions  upon 
the  occasion. 

'*  My  military  situation  has  indeed  become  so  negative, 
that  I  have  no  motives  to  continue  in  it,  and  if  my  services 
could  be  of  importance  to  the  public  in  any  civil  line,  I 
should  cheerfully  obey  its  command.  But  the  plan  which 
I  have  marked  out  for  myself  is  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  course  of  studies  for  that 
purpose.  Time  is  so  precious  to  me,  that  I  could  not  put 
myself  in  the  way  of  any  interruptions,  unless  for  an  ob- 
ject of  consequence  to  the  public  or  to  myself.  The 
present  is  not  of  this  nature.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
of  this  State,  that  the  benefit  arising  from  the  office  you 
propose,  would  not,  during  the  war,  yearly  exceed  one 
hundred  pounds ;  for  unfortunately,  I  am  persuaded,  it 
will  not  pay  annually  into  the  continental  treasury  forty 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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thousand  pounds  ;  and  on  a  peace  establishment  this  will 
not  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  more  than  doubled.  You 
will  perceive,  that  an  engagement  of  this  kind  does  not 
correspond  with  my  views,  and  does  not  afford  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  relinquish  them. 

"  I  am  not  the  less  sensible  to  the  obliging  motives 
which  dictated  the  offer,  and  it  will  be  an  additional  one 
to  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,"  &c. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  Morris  wrote  to  him :  "  I 
am  much  obliged  by  the  friendly  sentiments  you  express 
for  me,  which,  be  assured,  I  shall  retain  a  grateful  sense 
of.  I  see  with  you,  that  the  office  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
offering,  will  not  be  equal  to  what  your  own  abilities  will 
gain  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  I  did  intend  that 
the  whole  sum  should  have  been  paid,  although  the  whole 
quota  of  the  taxes  had  not  been  collected  by  the  State  ; 
consequently,  the  object  is  greater  than  you  supposed,  and 
the  business  might  probably  be  effected  without  more 
attention  than  you  could  spare  from  your  studies.  If  so, 
I  should  still  be  happy  in  your  acceptance,  and  will  leave 
the  matter  open  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
from  you  upon  the  subject." 

Hamilton  answered  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  : 
#  #  *  *  u  The  explanation  which  you  give  of  your-in- 
tention,  in  your  late  offer,  makes  it  an  object  that  will 
compensate  fully  for  the  time  that  it  will  deduct  from  my 
other  occupations.  In  accepting  it,  I  have  only  one  scru- 
ple, arising  from  a  doubt  whether  the  service  I  can  ren- 
der in  the  present  state  of  things,  will  be  an  equivalent 
for  the  compensation.  The  whole  system,  (if  it  may  be 
so  called,)  of  taxation  in  this  State,  is  radically  vicious, 
burthensome  to  the  people,  and  unproductive  to  govern- 
ment.    As  the  matter  now  stands,  there  seems  to  be  little 
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for  a  continental  receiver  to  do.  The  whole  business 
appears  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  county  treas- 
urers ;  nor  do  I  find  that  there  is  any  appropriation  made 
of  any  part  of  the  taxes  collected  for  continental  pur- 
poses, or  any  provision  to  authorize  payment  to  the  officer 
you  appoint.  This,  however,  must  be  made.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  I  can  imagine  a  prospect  of  being 
materially  useful ;  that  is,  in  seconding  your  applications 
to  the  State.  In  popular  assemblies  much  may  sometimes 
be  brought  about  by  personal  discussions,  by  entering  into 
details,  and  combating  objections  as  they  rise.  If  it 
should,  at  any  time,  be  thought  advisable  by  you  to  em- 
power me  to  act  in  this  capacity,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
every  thing  that  depends  upon  me  to  effectuate  your 
views.  I  flatter  myself,  to  you,  sir,  1  need  not  profess 
that  I  suggest  this,  not  from  a  desire  to  augment  the  im- 
portance of  office,  but  to  advance  the  public  interest. 

"  It  is  of  primary  moment  to  me,  as  soon  as  possible 
to  take  my  station  in  the  law,  and  on  this  consideration  I 
am  pressing  to  qualify  myself  for  admission  the  next 
term,  which  will  be  the  latter  end  of  July.  After  this, 
should  you  think  an  interview  necessary,  I  will  wait  upon 
you  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  your  instructions,  and  shall  direct  my  attention 
more  particularly  to  acquiring  whatever  information  may 
be  useful  to  my  future  operations.  I  have  read  your  pub- 
lications at  different  times,  but  as  I  have  not  the  papers 
containing  them  in  my  possession,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  their  contents  should  be  comprised  in  your  instruc- 
tions. A  meeting  of  thf  legislature  is  summoned  early  in 
the  next  month,  at  wJiich,  if  I  previously  receive  your 
orders,  it  may  be  possible  to  put  matters  in  train.  I  am 
truly  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  the  disposition  you  have 
manifested  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  shall  only  add  an 
assurance  of  my  endeavors  to  justify  your  confidence." 
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On  the  second  of  July,  Morris  wrote,  enclosing  a  war- 
rant of  appointment  and  instructions  : — "  It  gives  me  sin- 
gular pleasure,  to  find  that  you  have  yourself  pointed  out 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  your  appointment.  You 
will  find  that  it  is  specified  in  the  enclosure.  I  must  re- 
quest you  to  exert  your  talents,  in  forwarding  with  your 
legislature  the  views  of  Congress.  Your  former  situation 
in  the  army,  the  present  situation  of  that  very  army,  your 
connexions  in  the  State,  your  perfect  knowledge  of  men 
and  measures,  and  the  abilities  with  which  heaven  has 
blessed  you,  will  give  you  a  fine  opportunity  to  forward 
the  public  service,  by  convincing  the  legislature  of  the 
necessity  of  copious  supplies,  and  by  convincing  all  who 
have  claims  on  the  justice  of  Congress,  that  those  claims 
exist  only  by  that  hard  necessity  which  arises  from  the 
negligence  of  the  States.  When  to  this  you  shall  super- 
add the  conviction,  that  what  remains  of  the  war  being  a 
war  of  finance,  solid  arrangements  of  finance  must  neces- 
sarily terminate  favorably,  not  only  to  our  hopes,  but  even 
to  our  wishes  ;  then,  sir,  the  governments  will  be  dis- 
posed to  lay,  and  the  people  to  bear  those  burthens  which 
are  necessary  ;  and  then  the  utility  of  your  oflice,  and  of 
the  officer,  will  be  as  manifest  to  others  as  at  present  to 
me." 

On  the  thirteenth,  Hamilton  replied  :  "  I  shall  to-mor- 
row morning  commence  a  journey  to  Poughkeepsie,  where 
the  legislature  are  assembled,  and  I  will  endeavor,  by 
every  step  in  my  power,  to  second  your  views,  though  1 
am  sorry  to  add,  without  very  sanguine  expectations.  I 
think  it  probable  the  legislature  will  do  something,  but 
whatever  momentary  effort  they  make,  till  the  entire 
change  of  their  present  system,  very  little  will  be  done. 
To  effect  this,  mountains  of  prejudice  and  particular  in- 
terest are  to  be  levelled.     For  my  own  part,  considering 
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the  late  serious  misfortune  to  our  ally,*  the  spirit  of  refor- 
mation, of  wisdom,  and  of  unanimity,  which  seems  to 
have  succeeded  to  that  of  blunder,  perverseness,  and  dis- 
sension in  the  British  government,  and  the  universal  re- 
luctance of  these  States  to  do  what  is  right,  I  cannot  help 
viewing  our  situation  as  critical,  and  I  feel  it  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  exert  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  sup- 
port the  measures,  especially  those  solid  arrangements  of 
finance,  on  which  our  safety  depends. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  compliment,  but  of  sincerity, 
I  assure  you,  that  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  him  who  pre- 
sides in  the  department,  was  not  one  of  the  smallest  mo- 
tives to  my  acceptance  of  the  office,  nor  will  that  esteem 
and  confidence  which  makes  me  now  sensibly  feel  the 
obliging  expressions  of  your  letter,  fail  to  have  a  great 
share  in  influencing  my  future  exertions." 

On  his  arrival  at  Poughkeepsie,  Hamilton  addressed  a 
letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  apprising  him  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  requesting  the  legislature  to  vest  in  him  the 
necessary  authority  ;  stating  that  it  was  "  a  part  of  his 
duty,  to  explain  to  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  the 
views  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  in  pursuance  of 
the  orders  of  Congress,  that  they  may  be  the  better  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  the  measures  most  proper  to  be  adopted 
for  an  effectual  co-operation,  and  asking  his  excellency  to 
impart  his  request,  to  have  the  honor  of  a  conference 
with  a  committee  of  the  two  houses." 

Clinton  announced  his  appointment  to  the  legislature, 
and  a  conference  was  held. 

This  body  had  been  convened  in  extra  session  at  the 
express  instance  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  to  provide 
"for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."     The  session 

*  The  total  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse,  on  his  way  to  His- 
paniola,  by  Rodney. 
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was  opened  on  the  eleventh  of  July  with  a  forcible  mes- 
sage from  the  governor.  He  urged  the  importance  of  a 
revisal  of  the  tax  laws,  called  upon  the  legislature  to  de- 
nounce attempts  of  the  British  government  to  make  sepa- 
rate treaties  with  the  States,  and  pressed  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  expel  the  enemy  from  their  territory.  The 
answer,  prepared  by  Schuyler,  still  the  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, responded  in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  impressions  made  by  Hamilton  in  his  private  let- 
ters, by  the  numbers  of  the  Continentalist,  and  by 
his  personal  intercourse  during  his  residence  at  Albany 
on  the  mind  of  New  York,  were  seen  in  the  language  of 
its  legislature  late  in  the  preceding  year.  Among  its  last 
acts,  was  a  resolution,  declaring  "  in  behalf  of  the  State 
their  readiness  to  comply  with  any  measures  to  render  the 
Union  of  these  United  States  more  intimate,  and  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  the  State  would  permit,  to  contribute 
their  proportion  of  well  established  funds,  to  the  end,  that 
the  representative  body  of  the  American  Empire  may 
draw  forth  and  employ  its  resources  with  the  utmost 
vigor." 

This  emphatic  declaration  had  been  preceded  by  the 
act  granting  to  Congress  a  revenue  from  the  customs.  It 
was  followed  by  an  act  authorizing  a  census,  by  another, 
declaring  that  no  bank  should  be  established  within  iHe 
State,  in  order  to  secure  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Bank 
of  North  America,  created  by  Congress,  and  by  a  third, 
for  the  levy  of  a  tax  chiefly  for  continental  use. 

But  its  great  work  is  seen  in  an  effort  to  establish  an 
effective  Union  of  the  States.  This  subject  was  brought 
before  it  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  three  days  afer  Ham- 
ilton's arrival,  on  the  motion  of  General  Schuyler,  that 
the  Senate  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,   "to   take    into    consideration   the    state    of    the 
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NATION."  The  Senate  at  once  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee, which  was  also  immediately  done  by  the  House. 
They  sat  for  the  same  purpose  the  next  day,  when  the 
most  important  resolutions  that  had  ever  been  proposed  in 
this  country,  were  reported. 

They  declared,  "  that  the  situation  of  these  States  is 
in  a  peculiar  manner  critical,  and  affords  the  strongest 
reason  to  apprehend,  from  a  continuance  of  the  present 
constitution  of  the  continental  government,  a  subdivision 
of  the  public  credit,  and  consequences  highly  dangerous 
to  the  safety  and  independence  of  these  States  : " 

"  That  the  provisions  made  by  the  respective  States  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  are  not  only  inadequate  to  the  end, 
but  must  continue  to  be  so,  while  there  is  an  adherence  to 
the  principles  which  now  dii-ect  the  operation  of  public 
measures  :  "  "  That  the  present  plan,  instituted  by  Con- 
gress, for  the  administration  of  their  Finances,  is  founded 
in  wisdom  and  sound  policy ;  and  that  after  so  many  vio- 
lent shocks  sustained  by  the  public  credit,  a  failure  in  this 
system,  for  want  of  the  support  which  the  States  are  able 
to  give,  would  be  productive  of  evils  too  pernicious  to  be 
hazarded  : " 

"  That  the  general  state  of  European  affairs  calls  upon 
us  by  every  motive  of  honor,  good  faith,  and  patriotism, 
without  delay,  to  unite  in  some  system  more  effectual,  for 
producing  energy,  harmony,  and  consistency  of  measures, 
than  that  which  now  exists,  and  more  capable  of  putting 
the  common  cause  out  of  the  reach  of  contingencies."  * 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  the  radical 
source  of  most  of  our  embarrassments  is,  the  want  of 
sufficient  power  in  Congress,  to  effectuate  that  ready  and 
perfect  co-operation  of  the  different  States,  on  which 
their  immediate  safety  and  future  happiness  depend  : — that 

*  This  and  the  preceding  resolution  are  abridged  from  the  original  draft. 
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experience  has  demonstrated  the  confederation  to  be  de- 
fective in  several  essential  points,  particularly  in  not  vest- 
ing the  Federal  Government  either  with  a  powder  of 
providing  revenue  for  itself,  or  with  ascertained  and  pro- 
ductive funds,  secured  by  a  sanction  so  solemn  and  gen- 
eral as  would  inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  them,  and 
make  them  a  substantial  basis  of  credit: — that  these  de- 
fects ought  to  be  without  loss  of  time  repaired,  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  extended,  a  solid  security  established  for 
the  payment  of  debts  already  incurred,  and  competent 
means  provided  for  future  credit,  and  for  supplying  the 
current  demands  of  the  war : 

"  That  it  appears  evidently  to  this  legislature,  that  the 
annual  income  of  these  States,  admitting  the  best  means 
were  adopted  for  drawing  out  their  resources,  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  annual  expenditure,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  large  deficiency  to  be  supplied  on  the  credit  of  the 
States,  which,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  for  those  pow- 
ers to  afford,  on  whose  friendship  we  justly  rely,  must  be 
sought  from  individuals,  to  engage  whom  to  lend,  satisfac- 
tory securities  must  be  pledged  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  interest,  and  the  final  redemption  of  the  principal." 
Then  came  the  crowning  resolution  : 

Resolved,  "  That  it  appears  to  this  legislature,  that  the 
foregoing  important  ends  can  never  be  attained  by  partial 
deliberations  of  the  States  separately ;  but  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  common  welfare,  that  there  should  be  as 
soon  as  possible  a  conference  of  the  whole  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  purpose  to 
propose  to  Congress  to  recommend,  and  to  each  State  to 
adopt  the  measure  of  assembling  a  General  Convention 
OP  THE  States,  specially  authorized  to  revise  and  amend 
the  Confederation,  reserving  a  right  to  the  respective 
Legislatures  to  ratify  their  determinations." 
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These  resolutions  were  immediately  sent  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  were  unanimously  concurred  in  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-first  of  July.  The  next  day,  the  governor  was 
requested  to  transmit  them  to  Congress,  and  to  the  execu- 
tive of  each  of  the  States. 

They  were  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  thus  receiving 
a  legislative  sanction  to  the  conception  he  had  two  years 
before  presented  to  Duane. 

The  next  day,  at  his  instance,  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  session, 
"  a  system  for  establishing  such  funds  within  this  State,  as 
may  be  best  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  more  effectual 
collection  of  taxes  within  the  State. 

At  the  head  of  it  was  Schuyler,  who,  retiring  from  the 
canvass,  Hamilton  was,  on  the  same  day,  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress.*  Three  days  after,  the  legislature  ad- 
journed. 

In  a  letter  to  Morris,  of  this  date,  Hamilton  thus 
speaks  of  the  result  of  his  exertions :  "  Agreeable  to  my 
letter  to  you  from  Albany,  I  came  to  this  place,  and  had 
an  interview  with  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  in  which 
I  urged  the  several  matters  contained  in  your  instructions. 
I  strongly  represented  the  necessity  of  solid  arrangements 
of  finance,  and  by  way  of  argument,  pointed  out  all  the 
defects  of  the  present  system.  I  found  every  man  con- 
vinced that  something  was  wrong,  but  few  that  were 
willing  to  recognize  the  mischief  when  defined,  and  con- 
sent to  the  proper  remedy.  The  quantum  of  taxes 
already  imposed  is  so  great,  as  to  make  it  useless  to  im- 
pose any  others  to  a  considerable  amount ;  a  bill  has, 
however,  passed  both  Houses,  payable  in  specie,  bank 
notes,  or  your  notes,  for  eighteen  thousand  pounds. 

*  Julv  22. 
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"  It  is  at  present  appropriated  to  your  order,  but  I 
doubt  whether  some  subsequent  arrangement  will  not  take 
place  for  a  different  appropriation.  The  commander-in- 
chief  has  applied  for  a  quantity  of  forage,  which  the 
legislature  is  devising  the  means  of  furnishing,  and  1  fear 
it  will  finish  by  diverting  the  eighteen  thousand  pounds  to 
that  purpose.  I  have,  hitherto,  been  able  to  prevent  this  ; 
but  as  it  is  of  indispensable  importance  to  me  to  leave 
this  place  immediately,  to  prepare  for  an  examination,  for 
which  I  have  pledged  myself  the  ensuing  term,  which  is 
at  hand,  it  is  possible,  after  I  have  left  it,  contrary  ideas 
will  prevail.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  spe- 
cies of  negotiable  certificates,  which  I  have  strenuously 
opposed.  It  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but  I  am  not  clear 
how  the  matter  will  terminate.  Should  the  bill  for  the 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  go  out,  in  its  present  form,  I 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  produce  in  the  treasury  above 
half  the  sum, — such  are  the  vices  of  our  present  mode  of 
collection.  A  bill  has  also  passed  the  assembly,  for  col- 
lecting arrearages  of  taxes,  payable  in  specie,  bank  notes, 
your  notes,  old  continental  emissions  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  for  one,  and  a  species  of  certificates  issued 
by  the  State,  for  the  purchase  of  horses.  This  is  now 
before  the  Senate  ;  the  arrearages  are  very  large. 

"  Both  Houses  have  unanimously  passed  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions, to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  and  the  several 
States,  proposing  a  Convention  of  the  States,  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  Congress,  and  vest  them  with  funds.  I 
think  this  a  very  eligible  step,  though  I  doubt  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  States ;  but  I  am  certain  without 
it,  they  never  will  be  brought  to  co-operate  in  any  rea- 
sonable or  effectual  plan.  Urge  reforms  or  exertions,  and 
the  answer  constantly  is,  what  avails  it  for  one  State  to 
make  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  others  ?     It  is  in 
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vain  to  expose  the  futility  of  this  reasoning.  It  is  founded 
on  all  those  passions  which  have  the  strongest  influence 
on  the  human  mind. 

"  The  legislature  have  also  appointed,  at  my  instance, 
a  committee  to  devise,  in  its  recess,  a  more  effectual  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  and  to  communicate  with  me  on  this 
subject.  A  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  success  of  this 
attempt.  Convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  multiplying 
taxes  in  the  present  mode,  when  m  effect  the  payment  is 
voluntary,  and  the  money  received  exhausted  in  the  col- 
lection, I  have  labored  chiefly  to  instil  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  plan,  and  though  not  so  rapidly  as  the  exi- 
gency of  public  affairs  requires,  truth  seems  to  be  making 
some  progress. 

"  There  is  no  other  appropriation  to  the  use  of  Con- 
gress than  of  the  eighteen  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  give  you  a  full  and  just 
view  of  the  situation  and  temper  of  this  State.  This 
cannot  be  till  after  my  intended  examination  ;  that  over, 
I  shall  lay  myself  out  in  every  way  that  can  promote 
your  views,  and  the  public  good.  I  am  informed,  you 
have  an  appointment  to  make  of  a  commissioner  of  ac- 
counts for  this  State.  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  choosing  a  citizen  of  the  State,  a  man  who,  to 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  execution  of  the  office, 
adds  an  influence  in  its  affars.  I  need  not  particularize 
the  reasons  for  this  suggestion.  In  my  next  I  will  also 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  some  characters.  I  omitted 
mentioning,  that  the  two  Houses  have  also  passed  a  bill, 
authorizing  Congress  to  adjust  the  quotas  of  the  States, 
on  equitable  principles,  agreeable  to  your  recommenda- 
tion." 

Hamilton  had  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Laurens. 
He  wrote  complaining,  "that  the  enemy's  system  was 
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perfectly  defensive,  and  rendered  the  campaign  insipid. 
Many  of  our  sanguine  citizens  have  flattered  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  a  prompt  evacuation  of  Charleston.  I 
wish  the  garrison  would  either  withdraw  or  fight  us. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  while  circumstances  place  so  great 
a  distance  between  us,  I  entreat  you  not  to  withdraw  the 
consolation  of  your  letters.  You  know  the  unalterable 
sentiments  of  your  affectionate  Laurens." 

Hamilton  replied  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  in  a  let- 
ter which  shows  his  teeming  thoughts,  an  "  Union  on  solid 
foundations : " 

"  I  received  with  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Laurens,  the 
letter  which  you  wrote  me  in  last. 

"  Your  wishes  in  one  respect  are  gratified.  This  State 
has  pretty  unanimously  delegated  me  to  Congress.  My 
time  of  service  commences  in  November.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable it  will  result  in  what  you  mention.  I  hope  it  is  too 
late.  We  have  great  reason  to  flatter  ourselves  peace  on 
our  own  terms  is  upon  the  carpet.  The  making  it  is  in 
good  hands.  It  is  said,  your  father  is  exchanged  for 
Cornwallis,  and  gone  to  Paris  to  meet  the  other  commis- 
sioners, and  that  Granville  on  the  part  of  England  has 
made  a  second  trip  there,  in  the  last  instance,  vested  with 
plenipotentiary  powers. 

"  I  fear  there  may  be  obstacles,  but  I  hope  they  may 
be  surmounted. 

"Peace  made,  my  dear  friend,  a  new  scene  opens. 
The  object  then  will  be  to  make  our  independence  a 
blessing.  To  do  this  we  must  secure  our  Union  on  solid 
foundations,  an  herculean  task,  and  to  effect  which,  moun- 
tains of  prejudice  must  be  levelled !  It  requires  all  the 
virtue  and  all  the  abilities  of  the  country.  Quit  your 
sword,  my  friend,  put  on  the  toga.  Come  to  Congress. 
We   know  each  other's  sentiments.     Our  views  are  the 
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same.  We  have  fought  side  by  side  to  make  America 
free,  let  us  hand  in  hand  struggle  to  make  her  happy. 
Remember  me  to  General  Greene  with  all  the  warmth  of 
a  sincere  attachment.     Yours  for  ever." 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Laurens  terminated 
his  career.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  he  arose  from  his  sick  bed,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  corps,  and  fell  in  a  trifling  skirmish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Combahee. 

Of  all  the  youthful  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  there  is 
not  one  upon  whose  story  the  recollections  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  more  fondly  dwelt.  His  distinguished  place  in 
the  affections  of  Washington,  and  the  repeated  public 
honors  proffered  to  him  by  Congress,  his  numerous  and 
varied  services,  his  gallantry  in  battle,  his  exalted  zeal 
and  lofty  spirit  elevated  him  so  much,  that  at  his  name 
every  youthful  aspiration  of  ambition  kindled. 

But  Laurens  was  not  alone  a  gallant  soldier  and  dis- 
tinguished patriot.  To  these  merits,  he  added  all  the  en- 
dearing and  social  affections,  all  the  attractions  of  a  noble 
nature,  all  the  graces  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  intellect, 
and  an  address  which  possessed  an  irresistible,  an  endless 
charm. 

Qualities  which  in  other  men  might  have  offended  by 
their  contrast,  in  him  only  served  to  give  richness  of 
character  and  variety  of  interest.  His  intrepid  spirit  was 
coupled  with  a  self-distrust,  a  confiding  weakness  of  tem- 
per, which  awakened  in  his  friends  surprise  and  love.  To 
others  his  heart  was  all  kindness  and  benevolence,  he  was 
unjust  only  to  himself  While  the  world  saw  him  graced 
with  every  virtue,  he  was  still  aspiring  to  some  higher 
excellence — an  ideal  perfection,  which  is  denied  to  our 
nature,  and  exists  only  in  the  warm  conceptions  of  a  mind 
deeply  tinged  with  romance.      Nothing  can  more  fully 
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express  this  inward  struggle  for  superior  excellence  than 
his  letter  to  Hamilton,  as  to  the  commendation  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  latter's  elegant  rebuke,  that  "  he  refined  on 
the  refinements  of  sensibility." 

In  the  intercourse  of  these  martial  youths,  who  have 
been  styled  "  the  Knights  of  the  Revolution,"  there  was 
a  deep  fondness  of  friendship,  which  approached  the  ten- 
derness of  feminine  attachment.  On  the  annunciation  of 
his  death,  Hamilton  wrote  to  La  Fayette :  "  Poor  Lau- 
rens !  he  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  ardor,  in  a  trifling 
skirmish  in  South  Carolina.  You  know  how  truly  I  loved 
him,  and  will  judge  how  much  I  regret  him." 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  New  York  legislature, 
and  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Hamilton  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  duties,  which  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Finance  earnestly  pressed. 

The  pictures  given  in  his  letters  of  this  period  are  of 
a  most  sombre  cast.  Double  sets  of  officers,  with  con- 
flicting powers  and  duties,  clogging  their  respective  ope- 
rations ;  taxes  beyond  the  ability  of  the  people,  to  be 
collected  in  a  medium  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  and 
almost  consumed  in  the  process  of  collection  ;  while  a  gen- 
eral system  of  connivance  and  fraud  prevailed  in  many 
of  the  subordinate  departments,  furnishing  the  strongest 
inducements  to  check  the  inquiries,  and  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  suggestions  of  an  officer,  whose  office  was  an 
object  of  jealous  repugnance.* 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  was  an  arduous,  invidious 
task ;  but  he  engaged  in  it  with  all  his  characteristic  pa- 
tience of  investigation.  Though  the  evils  were  too  ex- 
tensive, and  laid  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  other 

*  From  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  INIr.  Morris,  it  appears  that  as  late  as  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  1782,  a  committee  of  inquiry,  appointed  by  Congress, 
questioned  his  reasons  for  appointmg  continental  receivers. 
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means  than  a  total  change  of  system,  yet  he  hoped,  by 
scrutinizing  the  whole  train  of  abuses,  such  data  might  be 
obtained  as  would  enable  the  office  of  finance  to  apply 
efficient  remedies,  and  gradually  to  infuse  such  opinions  as 
would  convince  the  State  of  its  errors,  and  induce  a  radi- 
cal change  of  policy. 

During  the  interval  of  the  appointment  and  meeting 
of  the  committee,  he  was  engaged  in  extensive  corre- 
spondences throughout  the  State  ;  in  circulars  to  the 
county  treasurers,  to  ascertain  the  receipts  and  expenses 
of  collection ;  in  communications  with  the  army  con- 
tractors, to  learn  the  amount  of  expenditures  and  the 
quantity  of  specie,  and  to  promote  the  circulation  and  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  notes  of  the  financier  and  of  the 
bank  ;  and  in  devising  means  to  defer  and  lighten  the  de- 
mands on  the  general  treasury. 

While  thus  employed  in  fulfilling  the  calls  of  the 
financier,  he  used  the  estimate  he  obtained,  (the  incom- 
pleteness whereof  he  laments,)  as  a  basis  for  digesting 
a  new  plan  of  State  taxation,  which  he  proposed  to 
submit  to  the  legislature. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  confederation,  after  much 
angry  discussion,  fixing  the  quota  of  each  State,  had 
proved  a  source  of  great  delay  and  controversy.  The 
valuation  of  land  which  it  prescribed,  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, and  Congress  had  been  compelled  to  adhere  to 
the  original  system  of  requisitions,  on  the  basis  of  the 
population,  as  computed  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five. Each  State  took  advantage  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  this  enumeration,  and  found  a  ready  excuse  for  the 
deficiency  of  its  supplies  in  the  incoi*rectness  of  the 
estimate. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex 
tend  the  system  of  taxation  as  far  as  was  possible,  in 
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order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  Hamilton  framed 
an  elaborate  bill,  in  which,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of 
Congress  of  the  preceding  February,  and  to  the  report  of 
the  financier,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  method  which 
existed,  of  taxing  by  arbitrary  quotas  and  assessments, — 
a  source  of  the  greatest  injustice  and  inequality, — and 
substituting  for  it  a  system  of  specific  taxation  on  lands, 
distinguished  by  their  character,  as  meadow  or  arable  : 
on  salt  by  the  bushel ;  on  tobacco  by  the  pound  ;  on  car- 
riages ;  plate  ;  on  licences  of  various  kinds ;  on  menial 
servants;  on  houses;  and  a  rate  of  specific  duties  on 
imports. 

The  bill  embraces  a  very  minute  and  systematic 
scheme  to  render  the  assessment  and  collection  easy  and 
secure ;  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  confusion  and 
neglect  which  had  resulted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes 
being  thrown  into  a  general  mass,  he  suggested  the  appro- 
priation of  them  to  various  objects  ;  that  upon  land,  to 
the  support  of  the  internal  government ;  on  carriages,  to 
the  judicial  establishment ;  the  house-tax  to  Congress,  for 
supplementary  funds ;  the  salt,  license,  and  tobacco  tax, 
for  constituting  a  loan  office,  which  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  income  was  to  be  secured  to  that  office. 
The  surplus  of  these  taxes,  and  all  others,  to  form  an 
aggregate  fund  for  contingencies,  to  supply  the  Federal 
treasury.  A  plan  of  a  lottery  was  also  at  this  time  de- 
vised by  him,  containing  many  ingenious  suggestions,  and 
evincing  singular  care  to  prevent  frauds,  from  which  a 
considerable  sum  was  hoped  to  be  derived  in  aid  of  the 
finances ; — a  mode  of  taxation  proposed  by  a  committee 
of  Congress  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  ;  but  which 
the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  present  age  has  ceased 
to  approve. 
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Having  obtained  a  license  as  an  attorney  in  July,  he, 
notwithstanding  his  public  duties,  continued  to  prosecute 
his  legal  studies,  in  order  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the 
bar  as  a  counsellor,  at  the  ensuing  October  tei-m  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  letter  to  his  friend  Meade,  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  shows  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  gives  a  pleasing  exhibition  of  his  domestic 
feelings  : — 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Meade,  for  your  letter  of  the 
first  of  this  month,  which  you  will  perceive  has  travelled 
much  faster  than  has  been  usual  with  our  letters.  Our 
correspondence  hitherto  has  been  unfortunate,  nor  in  fact 
can  either  of  us  compliment  himself  on  his  punctuality  ; 
but  you  were  right  in  concluding,  that  however  indolence 
or  accident  may  interrupt  our  intercourse,  nothing  will 
interrupt  our  friendship.  Mine  for  you  is  built  on  the 
solid  basis  of  a  full  conviction  that  you  deserve  it,  and 
that  it  is  reciprocal,  and  it  is  the  more  firmly  fixed,  be- 
cause you  have  few  competitors.  Experience  is  a  contin- 
ual comment  on  the  worthlessness  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  few  exceptions  we  find,  have  the  greater  right  to  be 
valued  in  proportion  as  they  are  rare.  I  know  few  men 
estimable, — fewer  amiable,  and  when  I  meet  with  one  of 
the  last  description,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  withhold  my 
affection. 

"  You  reproach  me  with  not  having  said  enough  about 
our  little  stranger.  When  I  wrote  last,  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  him  to  give  you  his  character.  I 
may  now  assure  you,  that  your  daughter,  when  she  sees 
him,  will  not  consult  you  about  the  choice,  or  will  only 
do  it  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  decorum.  He  is  truly  a 
very  fine  young  gentleman,  the  most  agreeable  in  his  con- 
versation and  manners  of  any  I  ever  knew,  nor  less  re- 
markable for  his  intelligence  and  sweetness  of  temper. 
Vol.  II.— 20 
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You  are  not  to  imagine,  by  my  beginning  with  his  mental 
qualificatidns,  that  he  is  defective  in  personal.  It  is 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  he  is  handsome ;  his  features 
are  good,  his  eye  is  not  only  sprightly  and  expressive,  but 
it  is  full  of  benignity.  His  attitude,  in  sitting,  is,  by  con- 
noisseurs, esteemed  graceful,  and  he  has  a  method  of 
waving  his  hand  that  announces  the  future  orator.  He 
stands,  however,  rather  awkwardly,  and  as  his  legs  have 
not  all  the  delicate  slimness  of  his  father's,  it  is  feared  he 
may  never  excel  as  much  in  dancing,  which  is  probably 
the  only  accomplishment  in  which  he  will  not  be  a  model. 
If  he  has  any  fault  in  manners,  he  laughs  too  much.  He 
has  now  passed  his  seventh  month. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  your  prospect  of  being  settled  ap- 
proaches. I  am  sure  you  will  realize  all  the  happiness 
you  promise  yourself  with  your  amiable  partner.  I  wish 
fortune  had  not  cast  our  lots  at  such  a  distance.  Mrs. 
Meade,  you,  Betsey,  and  myself,  would  make  a  most 
affectionate  and  most  happy  partie  qiiarr4. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  shall  sit  down  in  New  York,  when  it 
opens,  and  the  period  we  are  told  approaches.  No  man 
looks  forward  to  a  peace  with  more  pleasure  than  I  do, 
though  no  man  would  sacrifice  less  to  it  than  myself,  if  I 
were  not  convinced  the  people  sigh  for  peace.  I  have 
been  studying  the  law  for  some  months,  and  have  lately 
been  licensed  as  an  attorney.  I  wish  to  prepare  myself 
by  October  for  examination  as  a  counsellor,  but  some 
public  avocations  may  possibly  prevent  me. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  been 
pretty  unanimously  elected  by  the  legislature  of  this 
State,  a  member  of  Congress,  to  begin  to  serve  in  No- 
vember. I  do  not  hope  to  reform  the  State,  although  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  all  the  good  I  can. 

"  Suffer  Betsey  and  me  to  present  our  love  to  Mrs. 
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Meade.  She  has  a  sisterly  affection  for  you.  My  re- 
spects, if  you  please,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  God 
bless  you." 

The  committee  of  the  legislature,  of  which  he  speaks 
to  Morris,  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  not- 
withstanding his  labor  in  devising  a  system  of  taxation, 
such  were  his  doubts  of  the  tone  of  the  public,  that  in  a 
letter  written  to  him  the  evening  prior  to  their  meeting, 
he  says,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  ought  to  press 
the  establishment  of  permanent  funds  or  not,  though  un- 
less I  receive  your  instructions,  following  my  own  appre- 
hensions of  what  are  probably  your  views,  I  shall  dwell 
upon  this  article." 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  he  wrote :  "  In  my  last  I 
informed  you  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature on  the  subject  of  taxation  were  together. 

"In  spite  of  my  efforts,  they  have  parted  without 
doing  any  thing  decisive.  They  have,  indeed,  agreed  on 
several  matters,  and  those  of  importance,  but  they  have 
not  reduced  them  to  the  form  of  a  report,  which,  in  fact, 
leaves  every  thing  afloat,  to  be  governed  by  the  impres- 
sions of  the  moment,  when  the  legislature  meet. 

"  The  points  agreed  upon  are  these :  that  there  shall 
be  an  actual  valuation  of  land,  and  a  tax  of  so  much  on 
the  pound.  The  great  diversity  in  the  quality  of  land, 
would  not  suffer  them  to  listen  to  an  estimated  valuation, 
or  to  a  tax  by  the  quantity,  agreeable  to  the  idea  in  your 
late  report  to  Congress,  that  there  shall  be  also  a  tariff  of 
all  personal  property,  to  be  also  taxed  at  so  much  on  the 
pound. 

"That  there  shall  be  a  specific  tax  on  carriages, 
clocks,  watches,  and  other  similar  articles  of  luxury : 
That  money  at  usury  shall  be  taxed  at  a  fixed  rate  in  the 
pound,  excluding  that  which  is  loaned  to  the  public  :  That 
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houses  in  all  towns  shall  be  taxed  at  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  annual  rent :  That  there  shall  be  a  poll  tax  on  all 
single  men  from  fifteen  upwards  ;  and  that  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  should  be  advertised  to  the  lowest  bidder,  at 
a  fixed  rate  per  cent.,  barring  all  subordinate  expenses. 

"  Among  other  things  which  were  rejected,  I  pressed 
hard  for  an  excise  on  distilled  liquors,  but  all  that  could 
be  carried  in  this  article  was  a  license  on  taverns. 

"  The  committee  were  pretty  generally  of  opinion,  that 
the  system  of  funding,  for  payment  of  old  debts,  and  for 
procuring  farther  credit  was  wise  and  indispensable  ;  but  a 
majority  thought  it  would  be  unwise  in  one  State  to  con- 
tribute in  this  way  alone. 

"  Nothing  was  decided  on  the  question  of  taxes,  which 
the  State  was  able  to  pay  ;  those  who  went  farthest  did 
not  exceed  seventy  thousand  pounds,  of  which  fifty  were 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States." 

An  interesting  correspondence  continued  between 
Morris  and  Hamilton,  in  which  the  various  measures  for 
propping  up  the  credit  of  the  financier,  and  introducing 
his  notes  into  extensive  circulation,  as  a  common  cur- 
rency, are  discussed.  In  one  of  these,  Hamilton  speaks 
of  an  address  of  the  public  creditors  in  Albany  to  those 
of  the  whole  United  States,  as  having  originated  with  him- 
self, and  containing  ideas  which  ought  to  prevail. 

The  suspension  of  interest  on  the  loan  office  certifi- 
cates issued  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Revolution,  had  pro- 
duced great  distress  and  discontent  among  the  holders, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  resided  in  Philadelphia. 
After  frequent  consultation,  a  numerous  meeting  was  con- 
vened in  that  city,  and  strong  resolutions  adopted,  urging 
upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  granting  them  immediate 
rehef.  On  the  appearance  of  this  document,  Hamilton 
conceived  the  idea  that  a  powerful  influence  might  be  ex- 
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ercised  upon  the  measures  of  Congress  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  creditors  in  other  States,  and  with  this  view  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  where  General  Schuyler 
presided,  at  which  was  proposed  a  convention  of  county 
delegates  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  a  State  delegation  to  a 
general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  hoped 
incipient  steps  might  be  taken  for  the  adoption  of  his 
favorite  measure, — a  reorganization  of  the  General  gov- 
ernment. These  resolutions  were  accompanied  by  the 
following  address,  urging  the  establishment  of  permanent 
funds. 

"  TO  THE  PUBLIC  CREDITORS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"  The  appellation  by  which  we  have  chosen  to  address 
you,  indicates  at  once  the  broad  and  equitable  basis  upon 
which  we  wish  to  unite  the  influence  and  efforts  of  those 
who  are  creditors  of  the  public,  to  obtain  that  justice, 
which  the  necessities  of  many,  and  the  rights  of  all  de- 
mand. Whatever  distinctions  may  characterize  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  creditors,  either  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  this  State, — whatever  may  be  their  different  degrees 
of  merit  as  patriots,  or  their  comparative  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  or  generosity  of  their  country,  in  one  circum- 
stance they  all  agree, — they  have  an  equal  claim  upon  the 
justice  and  plighted  faith  of  the  public. 

"  Alarmed  by  the  successive  violations  of  public  en- 
gagements, and  by  that  recent  and  distressing  one,  the 
withholding  the  interest  hitherto  paid  by  bills  on  France, 
upon  the  monies  loaned  previous  to  first  March,  1778,  the 
public  creditors  in  this  city  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  convene  and  consult  upon  the  measures  proper  to 
be  taken  for  their  own  security.     They  will  not  dwell 
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upon  the  measure  alluded  to,  farther  than  to  observe,  that 
Its  weight  is  most  oppressively  felt  by  those  whose  zeal  in 
the  cause  and  confidence  in  their  country  have  been  most 
conspicuous ;  who  in  times  of  danger,  have  demonstrated 
their  concern  for  the  common  safety,  by  voluntary  depos- 
its, in  some  instances  of  the  whole,  in  others  of  a  large 
part  of  their  fortunes  in  the  public  funds  ;  and  who  now, 
many  of  them  at  least,  feel  themselves  reduced  from 
affluence  to  indigence, — from  circumstances  of  ease  and 
plenty,  to  penury  and  unaffected  distress. 

"  They  cannot  but  add,  that  there  are  others,  not  less 
meritorious,  who  have  perhaps  experienced  even  a  worse 
fate  ;  those  who,  having  made  subsequent  loans,  have  long 
since  seen  the  payment  of  interest  cease,  and  those  who, 
when  the  distresses  of  the  army  have  had  no  resource  but 
in  the  patriotism  of  individuals,  have  cheerfully  parted 
with  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  scarcely  reserving  a  suf- 
ficiency for  the  subsistence  of  their  own  families,  without 
any  compensation  since,  besides  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing been  the  benefactors  of  their  country. 

"  We  entertain  not  so  injurious  an  idea  as  to  imagine 
that  levity  or  contempt  of  the  obligations  of  national  faith, 
or  of  the  dictates  of  policy,  have  influenced  those  infringe- 
ments of  the  public  engagements,  which  have  too  often 
happened.  We  have  been  sensible  of  the  necessity  whicii 
has,  in  some  cases,  produced  them ;  but  we  apprehend  it 
to  have  resulted,  not  from  the  want  of  ability  or  means, 
but  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  for  the  beneficial  ap- 
plication of  them.  And  we  conceive  it  our  duty  to  ac- 
quiesce in  that  necessity,  only  so  far  as  there  appears  to 
be  an  unavoidable  sacrifice  to  the  urgent  calls  of  particular 
conjunctures,  followed  by  effectual  endeavors  to  prevent  a 
continuance  or  return  of  the  same  necessity,  or  to  make 
satisfaction  in  some  other  way. 
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"  Few  States  have  been  without  their  vicissitudes,  in 
which  the  strict  obligations  of  good  faith  have  been  obhgcd 
to  bend  to  momentary  necessities ;  but  the  example  of  all 
wise  and  happy  ones,  combine  with  reason  and  justice  to 
establish  this  truth,  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  repairing  those  breaches,  and  making 
compensation  for  the  sufferers. 

"  Unfortunately  for  us,  and  for  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  (for  the  calamity  directly  or  in  its  conse- 
quences is  general,)  the  same  policy  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed in  this  country  ;  the  only  expedient  in  our  power 
for  effecting  the  object,  being  still  unattempted.  We  need 
no  arguments  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
these  States,  by  any  exertions  they  can  make,  to  pay  off 
at  once  the  principal  of  the  public  debts,  and  furnish  the 
supplies  for  the  current  demands  of  the  war,  and  for  the 
support  of  civil  government.  We  even  think  it  as  mani- 
fest as  experience  and  calculation  can  make  it,  that  our 
abilities  fall  greatly  short  even  of  the  two  latter  objects. 
This,  in  an  infant  country,  will  not  surprise  those  who 
know  that  nations  the  most  opulent,  and  in  all  the  vigor 
of  maturity,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  large  loans 
in  time  of  war,  to  satisfy  the  public  exigencies. 

"  The  quota  of  the  present  year  has  been  fixed  at 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  which  we  are  to  consider  as  the 
sum  requisite  for  the  annual  expenditure ;  and  those  ac- 
customed to  computations  of  such  a  nature,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  to  make  this  sum  suffice,  requires  economy 
and  good  management.  Have  we  a  prospect  of  raising 
one  third  of  this  sum  within  the  States  1  Those  who  have 
attended  to  the  publications  of  the  receipts  on  the  conti- 
nental account,  will  easily  answer  the  question  for  them- 
selves. If  this  must  be  in  the  negative,  the  inquiry  then 
becomes,  what  means  have  we  to  supply  the  deficiency  ? 
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"  Admit  that  there  are  defects  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  ahnost  every  State,  and  that  more  judgment  and 
equality  in  the  manner  of  laying  them,  more  energy  and 
economy  in  the  collection,  would  be  more  productive  to 
the  revenue,  and  less  burthensome  to  the  people,  still  we 
cannot  imagine  that  the  reformation  of  these  defects 
would  augment  the  product  of  the  taxes  in  any  propor- 
tion to  the  deficiency. 

"  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
balance,  must  be  procured  upon  credit ;  nor  is  it  less  plain, 
that  this  must  chiefly  be  from  individuals  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  are  assured,  that  the  situation  of  our  allies, 
will  not  permit  them  to  make  us  governmental  loans,  in 
any  proportion  to  our  wants,  and  without  this  assurance, 
we  might  have  inferred  it,  from  a  consideration  of  the  im- 
mense  land  and  naval  establishments  which  they  are 
obliged  to  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  on  their 
own  part. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  if  such  are  the  necessities  of  the 
public,  how  are  they  to  spare  any  part  of  their  funds  for 
the  payment  of  old  debts  ?  The  answer  is  easy, — those 
necessities  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  of  public  credit,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  this  credit, — the  putting  the  old  debts 
in  a  course  of  redemption,  or  at  least  securing  the  punctual- 
payment  of  the  interest,  by  substantial  funds,  permanently 
pledged  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try will  hereafter  lend  to  the  public,  unless  they  perceive 
a  disposition  to  do  justice  to  its  creditors.  If,  without 
providing  for  those  who  have  already  risked  their  for- 
tunes, securities  should  be  held  out  to  invite  future  credi- 
tors, a  suspicion  of  their  faithful  application  would  deter 
every  prudent  man.     There  must  be  a  good  opinion  of 
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public  faith,  before  there  can  be  a  confidence  in  public 
securities ;  and  this  opinion  can  only  be  created  by  une- 
quivocal demonstrations  of  a  disposition  to  do  justice  ;  nor 
will  any  thing  amount  to  a  proof  of  this,  short  of  the 
measure  on  which  we  insist.  In  common  life,  no  credit 
would  be  given  to  any  man  who  departed  from  these 
principles,  and  the  same  rule  is  not  less  applicable  to 
nations. 

"  If  individuals  among  ourselves  would  not  have  the 
necessary  confidence,  it  were  chimerical  to  expect  it  from 
foreigners.  Such  of  them  as,  having  been  already  ad- 
venturers in  our  funds,  are  holders  of  public  certificates, 
would  have  little  encouragement  to  adventure  farther. 

"  No  presumptions  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war,  will  invalidate  the  force  of  these  reflections.  Not 
only  the  grounds  of  them  are  vague  and  uncertain,  and  it 
would  be  the  extremity  of  folly  to  abandon  an  indispen- 
sable resource  for  continuing  the  war,  because  there  was 
a  possibility  of  its  being  ended  ;  but  the  fullest  assur- 
ance of  the  event,  would  not  take  away  this  irresistible 
argument,  that  public  justice,  and  its  inseparable  compan- 
ion, public  credit,  are  alike  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  in  peace  and  war. 

"  We  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  these  States  might, 
with  ease  to  themselves,  provide  the  means  requisite  to 
fund  the  debts  already  incurred,  and  to  procure  farther 
loans.  A  moderate  sum  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  an  ex- 
pedient which  we  conceive  besides  calculated  to  lighten 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  and  to  increase  their  ability  to 
bear  them.  The  more  we  can  procure  on  credit,  the  less 
we  need  exhaust  ourselves  in  immediate  taxation ;  and  the 
public  creditors  themselves  will  be  enabled  to  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  future  burthen,  which  will,  of  course,  dimin- 
ish the  contributions  of  others.     We  might  expatiate  on 
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the  influence  of  public  credit  over  private  industry,  and 
on  its  tendency  in  that  way  to  multiply  the  riches  of  the 
community,  and  we  might  add,  that  the  wheels  of  circula- 
tion and  commerce,  now  clogged  by  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate medium,  would  derive  new  motion  and  vivacity 
from  the  increase  of  that  medium,  by  rendering  the  pub- 
lic securities  a  valuable  negotiable  property.  We  have 
indulged  in  these  reflections  to  show  that  patriotism,  not 
less  than  necessity,  interest,  and  safety,  prompt  us  to  an 
emphatical  appeal  to  the  justice  and  honor  of  our  country. 

"  What  will  be  the  condition  of  individuals,  if  a  disre- 
gard to  the  sanctity  of  public  obligations  should  become 
the  spirit  of  the  public  councils  ?  We  indeed  should  be 
the  immediate  victims,  but  who  can  answer  when  his  turn 
might  come  ?  It  is  true,  those  who  are  not  already  em- 
barked, may  avoid  hereafter  becoming  volunteers  in  their 
own  ruin,  but  can  they  guard  against  the  pressing  calls  of 
necessity,  enforced  by  legislative  coercions  ?  Should  we 
see  a  renewal  of  the  distresses  of  the  army,  for  want  of 
subsistence,  must  not  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  again 
feel  the  weight  of  compulsory  laws,  and  unless  justice  be 
done  to  the  present  creditors,  what  hope  can  they  have 
of  recompense  1  What,  in  short,  will  be  the  security  of 
private  property,  if  the  powers  of  government  may  be 
employed  to  take  it  from  us,  and  no  provision  hereafter 
made  to  render  satisfaction  ? 

"  A  purity  of  faith  has  ever  been  the  more  peculiar 
attribute  of  republics,  the  very  being  of  which  depends 
on  virtue  in  all,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  justice  in  those  to 
whom  the  administration  of  affairs  is  entrusted.  A  con- 
trary disposition  in  these  States,  would  be  as  novel  as  per- 
nicious ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  never  shall  suffer 
such  a  stigma  to  be  fixed  upon  our  national  character, 
especially  on  our  first  emerging  into  political  existence." 
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The  propriety  of  introducing  at  large  such  a  docu- 
ment, may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  ;  but,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  fate  of  the  American  Union  depended 
on  the  fulfihnent  of  its  engagements ;  with  what  difficulty 
its  discordant  members  were  induced  to  co-operate  ;  and 
when  we  view  Hamilton  as  the  chief  instrument  in  pro- 
ducing this  result ;  a  knowledge  of  every  circumstance 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  state  of  public  opinion ;  of 
every  obstacle  which  was  encountered  ;  and  of  every  ef- 
fort which  was  made  ;  becomes  essential  in  enabling  us 
to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  services. 

There  is  another  view,  which  has  a  deep  and  touching 
interest.  Amidst  the  glare  of  war,  the  civil  sufferers  of 
the  revolution  have  been  little  regarded ;  and  the  individ- 
uals who  nerved  the  arm  of  the  country  with  their 
wealth ;  who  parted  Avith  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ; 
who  were  reduced  from  affluence  to  indigence ;  who  had 
none  of  the  quickening  incentives  of  ambition  to  sustain 
them  ;  whose  intelligence  disclosed  to  them  all  the  hazards 
they  incurred  ;  and  who  leaned  solely  on  an  elevated  and 
self-denying  patriotism,  were  often  remembered  only  to 
be  stigmatized.  They  are  brought  before  us  here  in  per- 
son with  all  their  unrequited  wrongs  ;  standing  before  the 
altar  of  public  faith  ;  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  its  pledges 
for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  ;  in  the  midst  of  them  is 
seen  Hamilton,  pleading  in  their  behalf  for  that  justice 
which,  though  long  delayed,  it  was  reserved  to  his  hand 
to  administer. 

Of  the  letters  addressed  by  him  at  this  time  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Finance,  one  recently  obtained  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  from  the  graphic  view  it  gives  of  the 
situation  and  temper  of  the  State,  its  resources  and  em- 
barrassments, the  characters  of  its  public  men,  the  tone 
of  the  public  mind. 
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From  this  letter  alone  may  be  seen  how  early  ripened 
were  Hamilton's  financial  opinions  ;  a  partial  judgment  also 
may  be  formed  by  analogy  of  the  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties, labors  and  capacity  of  Robert  Morris,  whose  lumin- 
ous views  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  are  only  less 
remarkable  than  the  energy,  firmness,  and  resource,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  have  borne  on  his  shoulders  its  totter- 
ing fortunes. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

How  most  to  advance  those  fortunes,  and  to  place  them 
on  a  solid  basis,  now  engrossed  Hamilton's  thoughts.  With 
the  same  satisfaction  that  is  seen  in  the  annunciation  to 
his  late  companions  in  Washington's  staff,  of  his  election 
to  Congress,  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Greene,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  from  Albany  : — 

"  It  is  an  age  since  I  have  either  written  to  you,  or  re- 
ceived a  line  from  you ;  yet  I  persuade  myself  you  have 
not  been  the  less  convinced  of  my  affectionate  attach- 
ment, and  warm  participation  in  all  those  events  which 
have  given  you  that  place  in  your  country's  esteem  and 
approbation  which  I  have  known  you  to  deserve,  while 
your  enemies  and  rivals  were  most  active  in  sullying  your 
reputation. 

"  You  will  perhaps  learn,  before  this  reaches  you,  that 
I  have  been  appointed  a  member  of  Congress.  I  expect 
to  go  to  Philadelphia  in  the  ensuing  month,  where  I  shall 
be  happy  to  correspond  with  you  with  our  ancient  confi- 
dence ;  and  I  shall  entreat  you  not  to  confine  your  obsei- 
vations  to  military  subjects,  but  to  take  in  the  whole 
scope  of  national  concerns.  I  am  sure  your  ideas  will  be 
useful  to  me  and  to  the  public. 

"  I  feel  the  deepest  affliction  at  the  news  we  have  just 
received  of  the  loss  of  our  dear  and  estimable  friend 
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Laurens.  His  career  of  virtue  is  at  an  end.  How 
strangely  are  human  affairs  conducted,  that  so  many  excel- 
lent qualities  could  not  survive  a  more  happy  fate !  The 
world  will  feel  the  loss  of  a  man  who  has  left  few  like  him 
behind,  and  America  of  a  citizen  whose  heart  realized  that 
patriotism  of  which  others  only  talk.  I  shall  feel  the  loss 
of  a  friend  I  truly  and  most  tenderly  loved,  and  one  of  a 
very  small  number."  Having  in  view  an  interest  in  some 
property  in  the  West  Indies,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother,  he  adds, — "  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  you  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Kane,  executor  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lavine, 
a  half-brother  of  mine  who  died  some  time  since  in  South 
Carolina.  Captain  Roberts,  if  you  should  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  him,  can  inform  you  where  he  is.  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  you  to  have  my  letter  carefully  for- 
warded." His  expectations  from  this  source  were  disap- 
pointed. "  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,"  Dr.  Knox  wrote 
him,  "  that  no  justice  seems  to  be  done  in  the  dealing  of 
Mr.  Litton,  and  that  as  things  are  situated  and  perplexed, 
I  fear  little  will  come  out  of  it  for  any  of  the  heirs."  * 

A  short  time  after,  Hamilton  informed  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance,  that  he  had  received  a  small  sum, 
part  of  a  loan  he  had  negotiated  at  Albany,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  October  he  resigned  the  office  of  Continental 
Receiver. 

His  partial  success,  while  in  this  office,  in  drawing 
forth  the  public  resources,  had  convinced  him  that  little 
aid  was  to  be  derived  from  domestic  supplies.  Yet  how 
small  these  had  been,  is  scarcely  credible. 

The  total  demand  made  by  Congress  upon  the  States, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  1st  of  March, 
eighty,  was  little  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
this  demand  had  not  been  complied  with.f 

*  Oct.  27,  1783.  f  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  xi.  447. 
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It  was  obvious  that  additional  aid  from  France  was 
the  only  resource.  This  resource  was  doubtful.  The 
capture  of  Cornwallis  had  induced  her  late  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  grant  a  new  loan  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
covery of  New  York  and  Charleston.  But  the  determi- 
nation not  to  furnish  larger  aids  was  peremptorily  an- 
nounced. 

Hamilton  believed  that  the  same  motives  which  had 
governed  her  court,  would  still  have  influence. 

The  Viscount  de  Noailles  had  written  to  him : — 
"Though  I  was  not  born  in  a  free  country,  my  dear 
Colonel,  I  shall  see  with  pleasure  the  foundations  you  are 
about  to  establish  for  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
people  with  whom  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  the 
same  rights.  Once  this  epoch  arrived,  humanity  will  cast 
her  eyes  with  pleasure  upon  another  world,  and  will  be- 
hold without  envy  a  people  which  only  owes  its  happiness 
to  its  own  courage." 

Hamilton  replied,  "  I  was  chagrined  to  find,  that  you 
left  us  with  an  intention  not  to  return.  Though  I  should 
be  happy  if,  by  a  removal  of  the  war,  this  country  should 
cease  to  be  a  proper  theatre  for  your  exertions,  yet  if  it 
continues  to  be  so,  I  hope  you  will  find  sufficient  motives 
to  change  your  resolution.  Wherever  you  are,  you  will 
be  useful  and  distinguished ;  but  the  ardent  desire  I  have 
of  meeting  you  again,  makes  me  wish  America  may  be 
your  destination.  I  would  willingly  do  it  in  France,  as 
you  invite  me  to  do ;  but  the  prospect  of  this  is  remote. 
I  must  make  a  more  solid  establishment  here  before  I  can 
conveniently  go  abroad.  There  is  no  country  I  have  a 
greater  curiosity  to  see,  or  which  I  am  persuaded  would 
be  so  interesting  to  me,  as  yours.  I  should  be  happy  to 
renew  and  improve  the  valuable  acquaintances  from 
thence  which  this  war  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
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making  ;  and  though  I  would  not  flatter  myself  with  de- 
riving any  advantage  from  it,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  there 
I  should  meet  with  the  greatest  number  of  those  you  de- 
scribe, who,  &c. :  but  considerations  of  primary  impor- 
tance will  oblige  me  to  submit  to  the  mortification  of  de- 
ferring my  visit. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  should  be  too  much  the  gainer 
by  a  communication  with  you,  not  gladly  to  embrace  the 
offer  you  so  politely  make  for  writing  to  each  other. 

"  The  period  since  you  left  us  has  been  too  barren  of 
events  to  enable  me  to  impart  any  thing  worth  attention. 
The  enemy  continues  in  possession  of  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah, and  leaves  us  master  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  is  said  the  assemblies  of  the  two  invaded  States  are 
about  meeting  to  restore  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. This  will  be  a  step  to  strengthening  the  hands  of 
Gen.  Greene,  and  counteracting  the  future  intrigues  of 
the  enemy.  Many  are  sanguine  in  believing  that  all  the 
southern  posts  will  be  evacuated,  and  that  a  fleet  of 
transports  is  actually  gone  to  bring  the  garrisons  away  ; 
for  my  part,  I  have  doubts  upon  the  subject.  My  politics 
are,  that  while  the  present  ministry  can  maintain  their 
seats  and  procure  supplies,  they  will  prosecute  the  war 
on  the  mere  chance  of  events ;  and  that  while  this  is  the 
plan,  they  will  not  evacuate  posts  so  essential  as  points -of 
departure,  from  whence,  on  any  favorable  turn  of  affairs, 
to  renew  their  attack  on  our  most  vulnerable  side ;  nor 
would  they  relinquish  objects  that  would  be  so  useful  to 
them,  should  the  worst  happen  in  a  final  negotiation. 
Clinton,  it  is  said,  is  cutting  a  canal  across  New  York 
island,  through  the  low  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city.  This  will  be  an  additional  obstacle ;  but 
if  we  have  otherwise  the  necessary  means  to  operate,  it 
will  not  be  an  insurmountable  one.    I  do  not  hear  that  he 
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is  constructing  any  other  new  works  of  consequence. 
To  you  who  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mih- 
tary  posture  of  things  in  this  country,  I  need  not  say  that 
the  activity  of  the  next  campaign  must  absolutely  depend 
on  effectual  succors  from  France.  I  am  convinced  we 
shall  have  a  powerful  advocate  in  you.  La  Fayette,  we 
know,  will  bring  the  whole  house  with  him  if  he  can. 

"  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  internal 
situation  since  you  left  us.  The  capital  successes  we 
have  had,  have  served  rather  to  increase  the  hopes  than 
the  exertions  of  the  particular  States.  But  in  one  re- 
spect we  are  in  a  mending  way.  Our  financier  has  hith- 
erto conducted  himself  with  great  ability,  has  acquired 
an  entire  personal  confidence,  revived  in  some  measure 
the  public  credit,  and  is  conciliating  fast  the  support  of 
the  moneyed  men. 

"  His  operations  have  hitherto  hinged  chiefly  on  the 
seasonable  aids  from  your  country ;  but  he  is  urging  the 
establishment  of  permanent  funds  among  ourselves  ;  and 
though,  from  the  nature  and  temper  of  our  governments, 
his  applications  will  meet  with  a  dilatory  compliance,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  by  degrees  succeed.  The  institu- 
tion of  a  bank  has  been  very  serviceable  to  him.  The 
commercial  interest,  finding  great  advantages  in  it,  and 
anticipating  much  greater,  is  disposed  to  promote  the 
plan ;  and  nothing  but  moderate  funds,  permanently 
pledged  for  the  security  of  lenders,  is  wanting  to  make  it 
an  engine  of  the  most  extensive  and  solid  utility. 

"  By  the  last  advices,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
delinquent  States  will  shortly  comply  with  the  requisition 
of  Congress  for  a  duty  on  our  imports.  This  will  be  a 
great  resource  to  Mr.  Morris,  but  it  will  not  alone  be 
sufficient. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  however,  if  the  war  continues  an- 
VoL.  IL— 21 
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other  year,  it  will  be  necessary  that  Congress  should 
again  recur  to  the  generosity  of  France  for  pecuniary 
assistance.  The  plans  of  the  financier  cannot  be  so  ma- 
tured as  to  enable  us  by  any  possibility  to  dispense  -with 
this ;  and  if  he  should  fail  for  want  of  support,  we  must 
replunge  into  that  confusion  and  distress  which  had  hke 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  us,  and  out  of  which  we  are 
slowly  emerging.  The  cure  in  a  relapse  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  difficult  than  ever. 

"  I  have  given  you  an  uninteresting  but  a  faithful 
sketch  of  our  situation.  You  may  expect  from  time  to 
time  to  receive  from  me  the  progress  of  our  affairs,  and  I 
know  you  will  overpay  me." 

La  Fayette,  who  married  a  sister  of  De  Noailles,  had 
recently  returned  to  France.  Hamilton  wrote  his  friend  : 
"  I  have  been  employed  for  the  last  ten  months  in  rock- 
ing the  cradle  and  studying  the  art  of  fleecing  my  neigh- 
bors. I  am  now  a  grave  counsellor  at  law,  and  shall 
soon  be  a  grave  member  of  Congress.  I  am  going  to 
throw  away  a  few  months  more  in  public  life,  and  then  I 
retire  a  simple  citizen  and  good  pater  familias.  You  see 
the  disposition  I  am  in.  You  are  condemned  to  run  the 
race  of  ambition  all  your  life  ;  I  am  already  tired  of  the 
career,  and  dare  to  leave  it.  You  tell  me  they  are  em- 
ployed in  building  a  peace,  and  other  accounts  say  it  is 
nearly  finished.  It  is  necessary  for  America,  especially 
if  your  army  is  taken  from  us.  That  was  an  essential 
point  cVapimi.  The  money  was  the  primum  mobile  of 
our  finances,  which  must  now  lose  the  little  activity  late- 
ly given  them.  Our  trade  is  prodigiously  cramped. 
These  States  are  in  no  humor  for  continuing  exertions. 
If  the  war  lasts,  it  must  be  carried  on  by  external  suc- 
cors.    I  make  no  apology  for  the  inertness  of  the  coun- 
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try.  I  detest  it ;  but  since  it  exists,  I  am  sorry  to  see 
other  resources  diminish." 

La  Fayette  had  written  to  him  in  cipher : — "  However 
silent  you  may  please  to  be,  I  will  nevertheless  remind 
you  of  a  friend  who  loves  you  tenderly,  and  who,  by  his 
attachment,  deserves  a  great  share  in  your  affection.  I 
would  like  you  to  be  minister  to  the  French  court.  If 
you  are  member  of  Congress,  and  if  something  is  said  to 
you  there,  I  wish  you  may  be  employed  in  the  answer." 
This  wish  was  repeated.  "  You  have  a  good  chance,  and 
I  believe  you  have  time  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Jefferson  does  not  come." 

"  There  is  no  probability,"  Hamilton  answered,  "  that 
I  shall  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Peace.  It  is  a 
thing  I  do  not  desire  myself,  and  which  I  imagine  other 
people  will  not  desire.  Our  army  is  now  in  excellent 
order,  but  small.  The  temper  we  are  in  respecting  the 
alliance,  you  will  see  from  public  acts.  There  never  was 
a  time  of  greater  unanimity  on  that  point. — Is  there  any 
thing  you  wish  on  this  side  the  water?  You  know  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  my  attachment.     Command  me." 

The  friendships  formed  between  gallant  men  in  arms 
are  among  the  beautiful  compensations  of  war.  Though 
widely  different  in  character,  La  Fayette  appreciated  Ham- 
ilton, and  Hamilton  ever  felt  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
La  Fayette  by  the  people  of  America. 

Truly  was  to  be  deplored  the  inertness  of  this  coun- 
try. The  conviction  that  the  public  had  committed  a 
great  act  of  injustice  by  the  resolution  of  March,  1780, 
arbitrarily  reducing  the  value  of  the  national  engage- 
ments, had  nearly  destroyed  its  internal  credit.  The  domes- 
tic debt  of  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars  was  unprovided 
for.  Of  the  foreign  debt  of  nearly  eight  millions,  under  all 
its  circumstances,  the  most  sacred  of  national  obligations, 
the  first  accruing  interest  fell  due  at  this  time,  and  was 
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also  without  a  provision.  The  two  States  of  largest  pop- 
ulation and  resources  were  both  sadly  delinquent.  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  vain  required  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance  to  meet  her  engagements,  but  she  was  not  insen- 
sible to  her  obligations.  Her  legislature  again  appointed 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 
taxation  by  import  and  excise.  "  The  States  here," 
Greene  writes  from  Carolina,  "  have  been  so  tardy  as  to 
regard  representations  little  more  than  an  idle  dream,  or 
an  Eastern  tale."  "My  hopes  and  expectations,"  wrote 
Harrison,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  "  are  all  blasted  by 
the  conduct  of  the  assembly.  What  powers  there  were 
in  the  Executive  are  done  away,  and  restrictions  substi- 
tuted in  their  room.  Much  is  required  of  me,  and  no 
means  left  of  doing  little." 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  letter  to  La  Fayette,  Congress  arose. 

Though  among  its  members  were  men  of  high  per- 
sonal character  and  eminent  patriotism,  such  as  Duane 
and  Hanson,  Izard  and  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of 
Boudinot,  Madison,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  there  were 
no  names  conspicuous  in  the  after  history  of  the  American 
people. 

The  executive  departments,  as  Hamilton  anticipated 
when  be  suggested  them,  were  introducing  system  and 
economy  into  the  administration ;  and  thus  the  annual 
expenditure,  which  had  risen  to  twenty,  was  reduced  to 
eight  millions. 

But  there  was  not  in  the  national  legislature  a  single 
mdividual  who  combined  the  qualities  necessary  to  give 
to  the  public  councils  the  impulse,  the  direction,  and  the 
vigor  which  the  condition  of  the  country  so  much  de- 
manded. 

With  reoeated  and  impressive  earnestness  the  Super- 
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intendent  of  Finance  is  seen  exhorting  the  adoption  of 
measures  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  period,  but  no 
answering  voice  is  heard  from  Congress. 

The  creation  of  a  currency — the  importance  of  fund- 
ing the  debt — the  utility  of  loans — the  necessity  of  reve- 
nue supplemental  to  that  to  be  derived  from  the  impost — 
of  a  land  tax,  a  poll  tax,  an  excise — were  all  urged  by 
him,  but  urged  in  vain. 

The  early  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  had  passed  away. 
The  authority  of  government  had  not  followed :  all  was 
apathy  and  irresolution,  or  temporary  expedient. 

Funds  could  not  indeed  be  obtained  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  States ;  but  the  great  principles  of  public 
faith  might  have  been  enforced.  Pledges  to  fulfil  it 
might  have  been  given.  The  people  might  have  been  ap- 
pealed to,  and  thus  accustomed  to  the  always  useful  lan- 
guage of  truth. 

The  incorporation  of  a  bank,  opposed  by  Madison 
from  scruples  as  to  its  constitutionality,  was  the  only 
measure  of  relief  adopted. 

While  waiting  the  concurrence  of  the  States  in  the 
grant  of  authority  to  collect  an  impost,  endeavors  were 
made  to  induce  a  cession  of  the  unappropriated  lands  to 
the  common  treasury. 

The  disposal  of  this  vast  domain  had  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  general  legislature. 

Assuming  that  the  unappropriated  territory  had  be- 
come national  property,  a  bounty  in  the  public  lands  was 
offered,  the  second  year  of  the  war,  as  an  inducement  to 
enlist.  Averse  to  this  measure,  Maryland  suggested  the 
substitute  of  a  money  bounty,  but  the  suggestion  was  not 
approved. 

Two  years  after,  Virginia  passed  a  law  opening  offices 
for  the  sale  of  her  lands.     As  her  territori-al  claims  were 
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regarded  with  much  jealousy  by  the  other  States,  Con- 
gress urged  her  "  to  forbear." 

New  Jersey  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of 
the  confederation,  which,  while  it  admitted  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  State  over  the  public  demesne  within  its 
chartered  limits,  declared  that  the  crown  lands  ought  to 
belong  to  Congress  in  trust  for  the  United  States. 

Maryland,  when  she  approved  those  articles,  instruct- 
ed her  delegates  not  to  ratify  them  unless  the  principle 
was  distinctly  admitted  of  a  joint  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  this  territory.  Virginia  interposed  a  remonstrance. 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  removing  this  obstacle 
to  a  completion  of  the  confederation.  New  York,  though 
one  of  the  largest  claimants,  soon  after  made  a  cession  of 
her  rights. 

Congress  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  this  propi- 
tious example  ;  and  having  expressly  declined  a  discus- 
sion of  the  conflicting  claims,  recommended  a  liberal  sur- 
render by  the  States,  in  order  to  establish  the  federal 
union  on  a  permanent  basis. 

They  soon  after  resolved  that  the  ceded  lands  should 
be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit,  and  formed  into 
distinct  republican  States,  to  become  members  of  the 
Union.  They  also  declared  that  the  expenses  incurred 
by  any  particular  State  in  the  reduction  of  any  Britisli 
posts,  or  in  the  defence  or  acquisition  of  any  part  of  the 
ceded  territory,  should  be  reimbursed. 

Alive  to  the  importance  of  completing  the  articles  of 
confederation,  Maryland,  though  she  still  affirmed  her 
title  to  a  share  in  the  unappropriated  lands,  at  last  ac- 
ceded to  them. 

Virginia  adhered  to  her  original  views.  A  narrow 
policy  swayed  her  councils — a  policy  which,  content  Avilh 
the  temporary  political  importance  she  conferred  on  her 
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public  men,  left  her  great  resources  without  culture,  and 
sacrificed  her  permanent  interests  to  their  speculative 
theories. 

The  claims  of  the  whole  Union  were  denominated 
"  aggressions  " — aggressions  which  she  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  resist.  Yielding  at  last,  she  made  a  formal  ces- 
sion of  her  lands,  but  clogged  with  conditions  which  Con- 
gress pronounced  "  incompatible  with  the  honor,  interest, 
and  peace  of  the  Union."  By  one  of  these  conditions,  a 
guarantee  of  her  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio 
was  required. 

This  subject  was  some  time  after  resumed,  and  a  day 
was  proposed  to  consider  the  western  limits  beyond 
which  Congress  would  not  extend  their  guarantee  to  the 
particular  States,  to  ascertain  what  territory  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  establish  a  plan  for  the  disposal 
of  it  in  order  to  discharge  the  national  debts. 

The  delegates  of  Virginia,  Jones,  Madison,  and  Ran- 
dolph, protested.  They  refused  to  give  evidence  of  her 
title,  as  New  York  had  done — stated  that  Congress  had 
recommended  a  "  liberal  surrender,"  and  to  make  her 
acts  of  cession  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  her  rights, 
"  was  in  direct  contravention  of  that  recommendation."  * 

*  Madison  wrote  to  Pendleton:  "You  are  not  mistaken  in  your  apprehen- 
sions for  our  western  interests.  An  agrarian  law  is  as  much  coveted  by  the 
little  members  of  the  Union,  as  ever  it  was  by  the  indigent  citizens  of  Rome. 
We  have  made  every  opposition  and  remonstrance  to  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee which  the  forms  of  proceedings  will  admit.  When  a  report  is  made,  we 
shall  renew  our  efforts  upon  more  eligible  ground,  but  with  little  hope  of  ar- 
resting any  aggression  upon  Virginia,  which  depends  solely  on  the  inclination 
of  Congress."  "  We  are  very  anxious  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  that  the 
State  may  know  what  course  their  honor  and  security  require  them  to  take." — 
Nov.  1781.  "  Considering  the  extensive  interests  and  claims  which  Virginia 
has,  and  the  enemies  and  calumnies  which  these  very  claims  form  against  her, 
she  is  perhaps  under  the  strongest  obligation  of  any  State  in  the  Union  to  pre- 
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Notwithstanding  her  pertinacity,  the  utihty  of  the 
measure  was  too  obvious  to  permit  its  being  abandoned, 
and  late  in  this  congressional  year  a  report  was  made  to 
Congress,  again  recommending  cessions  of  these  lands  as 
"  an  important  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt."  On  the  final  vote,  this  report  was  lost  by  a  geo- 
graphical division.  The  States  north  of  the  Potomac 
being  unanimous  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  four  Southern 
States,  with  the  exception  of  two  members,  opposing  it.* 

A  strong  indication  of  the  feelings  on  this  subject,  was 
also  given  in  a  vote  on  the  instructions  as  to  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  with  England.  On  a  motion  to  amend  them  so 
as  to  require  that  France  should  support  the  territorial 
claims  of  these  States,  Maryland  proposed  to  insert  the 
word  "  United  "  before  the  word  "  States."  The  proposi- 
tion was  rejected.  Thus,  from  these  collisions,  all  expec- 
tation of  relief  from  that  great  source  of  wealth  was  dis- 
appointed. 

The  controversies  as  to  limits  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut,  and  between  New  York  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  now  comprised 
within  Vermont,  were  also  unadjusted.  The  contentions 
produced  by  these  controversies  extended  their  influence 
to  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  the  decision 
would  affect  their  future  political  weight,  occupied  a  large 
share  in  their  discussions. 

A  proposal  had  been  made  for  a  requisition  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  liquidated  accounts.  But  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  forbade  its  adoption ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Congress 

serve  her  military  contingent  on  a  respectable  footing ;  and  unhappily  her  line  is, 
perhaps,  of  all,  in  the  most  disgraceful  condition." — April,  1782. — Madison's 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  pages  99,  101,  117. 
*  Ayes — Bland  and  Izard. 
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were  compelled  to  pass  a  resolution  suspending  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  loan-office  certificates. — The 
only  remaining  vestige  of  public  credit  was  effaced. 

This  session,  so  fruitless  in  results,  at  last  closed  with 
another  requisition  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  cur- 
rent .service  :  again  showing  the  impotence  of  a  system 
Hamilton  pronounced  neither  fit  for  peace  nor  fit  for  war. 

The  community  presented  in  its  private  relations  a 
not  less  disheartening  scene.  The  waste  of  war  had  pro- 
duced an  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture, which  in  some  measure  supplied  the  want  of  a  for- 
eign market ;  and  the  expenditures  of  the  government 
had,  during  its  earlier  periods,  created  a  fulness  and 
rapidity  of  circulation  which  bore  the  semblance  of  pros- 
perity. The  numbers  employed  in  military  service  had 
also  induced  an  increased  demand  for  labor,  so  as  to  en- 
hance its  value.  But  when  the  currency  depreciated, 
and  the  wants  of  the  government  were  reduced,  when 
trade  began  to  be  restored  to  its  natural  level,  and  the 
enforcement  of  debts  followed,  the  people  awakened  from 
their  illusions ;  the  tranquillity  of  society  was  disturbed, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  a  pestilence, ,  as  unforeseen  as 
fatal,  was  sweeping  over  the  land. 

To  these  evils  flowing  from  the  obstruction  of  indus- 
try, from  vitiated  unfunded  paper  emissions,  from  national 
bankruptcy,  were  added  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
legislative  proscription.  It  was  after  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  these  manifold  evils  that  Hamilton  remarked, 
"  The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  find  reason  for  those  who 
love  this  country  to  weep  over  its  blindness." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  scene  of  military  move- 
ment, fades  into  insignificance  before  the  conflicts  of  the 
elder  nations  of  the  earth.  There  empire  is  seen  sub- 
verting empire — race  supplanting  race — manners,  customs, 
laws,  in  total  change.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
sceptre  still  holds  dominion.     Allegiance  is  the  tie. 

It  is  as  a  war  of  opinion — as  the  beginning  of  that  great 
experiment  in  modern  times,  whether  men  are  capable  of 
self-government — that  the  contest  in  America  assumes  its 
immeasurable  importance. 

When  the  pressure  of  arms  was  less  felt,  the  division 
of  public  opinion,  exhibited  in  every  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy, became  more  apparent. 

On  one  side,  were  beheld  the  equal  fellowship  of  man 
with  man  in  a  great  concert  of  action,  extending  to  the 
borders  of  the  republic — the  sovereignty  of  the  People 
asserting  the  dignity  of  a  national  existence.  On  the 
other,  the  sovereignty  of  States,  mere  artificial  exist- 
ences, embodying,  continuing,  and  confirming  colonial 
distinctions  and  colonial  prejudices. 

The  one  embraced  the  vigorous  hopes  of  youth,  look- 
ing to  a  glorious  future — the  other  the  timid  jealousies  of 
the  past.      Of  the    former,  Washington   and   Hamilton 
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were    the    representatives — of    the    latter,    their    oppo- 
nents. 

In  this  view,  the  session  of  Congress  which  now 
commenced  was  of  great  importance.  Various  other 
circumstances  combined  to  impart  to  it  the  deepest 
interest — the  period  at  w^hich  it  assembled,  the  retire- 
ment of  many  of  the  elder  members  who  had  previously 
directed  the  public  councils,  the  devolution  of  these  upon 
younger  men,  whose  views  had  not  been  developed,  and 
the  importance  of  the  topics  upon  which  they  were  called 
to  act. 

The  principal  of  these  were — the  restoration  of  the 
public  credit  by  the  reduction  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  confederacy,  and  by  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent funds  for  its  support,  and  for  the  redemption  of 
the  debt ;  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  England ;  the  organization 
of  a  peace  establishment ;  and  the  disbanding  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  army  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  embar- 
rassment. 

Of  the  proceedings  on  these  questions,  few  other  me- 
morials remain  than  those  which  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  journals  of  Congress,  and  such  occasional  lights  as 
may  be  derived  from  the  few  letters  which  have  been 
preserved  relating  to  this  period.  Unfortunately  for  the 
truth  and  for  our  national  fame,  no  authentic  statement 
of  the  debates  exists  ;  and  instead  of  a  sketch  of  the 
ardent  discussions  which  took  place,  and  which  so  much 
enrich  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, a  bare  recital  of  a  part  of  the  naked  results  can 
only  be  made. 

Yet  these  are  fully  deserving  attention,  as  giving  a 
progressive  view  of  Hamilton's  opinions  and  services 
in   the   school  which  prepared   him   for   his   subsequent 
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career,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  study  of  American 
history. 

The  federal  legislature  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  Elias  Boudinot  as  president,  a  delegate  from  New  Jer- 
sey, who  had  rendered  many  important  services,  had 
made  many  sacrifices,  and  deservedly  enjoyed  the  largest 
confidence. 

The  greatest  number  of  members  who  attended  dur- 
ing this  session  did  not  exceed  thirty ;  of  these,  With- 
erspoon,  Clymer,  Elsworth,  McKean,  Floyd,  and  Clark, 
had  been  delegates  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six. 

The  first,  a  native  of  Edinburgh  and  a  divine,  had 
acquired  celebrity  from  the  powerful  talent  often 
evinced  in  polemical  controversy,  had  received  a  finished 
education,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  that  pene- 
trating shrewdness  and  invincible  constancy  of  purpose 
which  mark  the  national  character  of  the  country  of  his 

birth. 

Clymer  was  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  His  known 
probity  had  given  him  a  strong  hold  on  the  confidence  of 
that  city.  His  eminent  firmness  had  recommended  him 
to  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, when  Dickinson  refused  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  other  members  had  withdrawn ;  and 
thus  his  name  is  signally  connected  with  that  imperish- 
able document.  At  a  later  period  of  the  session,  Penn- 
sylvania was  also  represented  by  Wilson,  a  lawyer  of  a 
vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect. 

Randolph  having  retired,  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Bland,  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  army,  was 
a  man  of  comprehensive  and  liberal  views,  and  of  a 
probity  unblemished,  unsuspected,  and  unsuspicious. 
With  him  were  associated  Jones  and  Lee,  Mercer  and 
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Madison,  composing  the  delegation  from  Virginia.  Tlie 
intimate  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  incidents  of 
this  narrative,  places  him  so  frequently  in  view,  as  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  delineating  a  character  not  easi- 
ly analyzed. 

John  Rutledge,  regarded  by  South  Carolina  as  the 
great  pillar  of  the  Revolution  in  that  State,  had  long  pre- 
sided over  her  councils,  and  brought  into  this  assembly 
all  the  weight  of  an  established  reputation,  the  influence 
of  inflexible  determination,  great  experience,  lofty  elo- 
quence. 

Oliver  Elsworth  soon  after  took  his  seat,  first  among 
the  patriots  whom  Connecticut  boasts.  He  had  early  ac- 
quired much  reputation  at  the  bar  for  his  accurate  and 
extensive  professional  attainments,  and  a  practical  saga- 
city, which,  after  long  service,  was  matured  into  great 
civil  prudence.  Relying  on  the  justness  of  his  own  intel- 
lect, he  did  not  often  seek  the  conflict  of  debate  ;  but 
when  an  exertion  was  least  anticipated,  by  the  union  of 
strength  with  consummate  skill,  he  rarely  failed  to  tri- 
umph over  the  adverse  party. 

With  these  able  men  Hamilton  was  now  associated. 

To  prepare  him  for  the  high  office  to  which  he  was 
destined,  no  individual  could  have  been  placed  in  more 
auspicious  circumstances.  As  the  youthful  champion  of 
popular  rights  against  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power, 
his  mind  was  early  conversant  with  all  the  great  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  liberty.  Mingling  with 
the  people  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  entered 
intimately  into  all  their  sympathies,  and  saw  and  meas- 
ured the  conflicting  forces  of  reason  and  passion  on 
masses  of  men,  and  learned  to  give  to  each  its  due  weight 
and  value. 

In  the  commission  which  he  held  during  the  campaign 
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of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  he  was  taught,  in 
a  most  active  and  arduous  service  with  the  untrained  and 
ill-supphed  levies  of  an  army  httle  organized,  the  impor- 
tant lessons  of  self-dependence  and  self-command,  and 
witnessed  all  the  resource  and  elasticity,  endurance  and 
confidence,  of  the  American  character. 

As  the  confidential  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
his  illustrious  friend,  every  object  was  placed  before 
him  on  the  largest  scale.  He  looked  upon  the  country 
as  from  an  eminence,  and  was  enabled  to  survey  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  to  collect  all  the  lights  of  the  vast  pan- 
orama. 

Intimate  with  all  the  inmost  councils  of  his  chief,  par- 
ticipating in  all  his  hopes  and  fears,  he  was  there  not  only 
to  suggest,  to  concert,  to  compare,  to  arrange  with  him 
the  measures  that  were  resolved,  but  was  in  their  con- 
stant administration.  Hence,  each  day  he  was  called  to 
think  for  the  morrow,  and  each  hour  learned  some  lesson 
of  practical  wisdom.  Plans  and  results  in  their  instruc- 
tive march  passed  before  him  in  rapid  succession.  His 
salient  genius  was  forever  in  motion,  and  he  was  forever 
under  the  pressure  of  responsibility. 

The  correspondence  with  the  States  and  with  Con- 
gress informed  him  of  the  complexity  and  defects  of  the 
several  systems,  each  asking  and  each  denying  aid  to  their 
mutual  infantile  dependence. 

His  remote  birth  was  a  public  advantage.  It  left  him 
free  from  all  the  local  prejudices  which  infect  and  are 
the  bane  of  a  confederacy.  His  strong  vision  was  ob- 
structed by  nothing  artificial ;  and  when  contending  for 
the  common  cause  of  liberty,  he  felt  that  he  was  con- 
lending  for  a  nation  of  freemen.  The  States  were  mere 
political  aggregates,  which  might  vanish  in  a  moment. 
He  allied  all  his  thoughts  and  directed  all  his  acts  to  one 
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great,  and,  as  he  hoped,  enduring  entity — the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  to  forward  this  great  purpose,  to  form  "  of 
many  one  nation,"  that  he  accepted  a  place  in  the  public 
councils ;  and  while  his  best  efforts  were  exerted  to 
meet  present  exigencies,  the  mode  in  which  he  met  them, 
shows  that  he  was  ever  intent  upon  the  sublime  idea  of 
securing  to  them  the  blessings  of  liberty  in  the  estab- 
lishment, by  themselves,  of  a  balanced  constitution  of 
government. 

Of  the  distinctive  features  of  that  commanding  and 
winning  eloquence,  the  wonder  and  the  delight  of  friend 
and  foe,  but  of  which  no  perfect  reports  are  preserved,  a 
delineation  will  not  now  be  attempted. 

It  suffices  here  to  observe  how  deeply  his  modes  of 
thinking  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body  a  new 
tone  and  character.  And  those  who  remark  in  these  pages 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  regarded  the  demands  of  the 
army,  how  solemn  his  respect  for  the  requirements  of 
justice,  how  incessant  and  undespairing  his  efforts  to  fulfil 
them,  can  best  image  to  themselves  with  what  living- 
touches  and  thrilling  appeals  he  called  up  before  this  Sen- 
ate their  accumulated  wrongs,  and  with  what  deep  emo- 
tions, and  almost  holy  zeal,  he  urged,  he  enforced,  he 
implored,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  bold,  true-hearted 
nature,  an  honest  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  to  public 
faith. 

Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  important  commission  of  Adjutant-gen- 
eral, continuing  his  intimate  relations  with  "Washington, 
and  subsequently  as  Superintendent  of  Finance — next  to 
that  of  the  commander-in-chief — the  station  of  highest 
trust  and  widest  influences,  are  marked  evidences.  Not 
long  after  he  was  in  nomination  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
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Affairs.*  La  Fayette  recently  gave  still  stronger  proof  of 
his  confidence.  He  wrote  from  Europe  to  La  Luzerne, 
yet  Minister  of  France  at  Philadelphia,  urging  that 
Hamilton  might  be  sent  envoy  to  London  to  conclude  a 
peace.  "  I  advise  you  to  take  a  gentleman  who  has  no 
connection  with  the  great  men  in  England.  Our  friend 
Hamilton  would  be  a  very  proper  choice.  You  ought  to 
bring  it  about.  There  are  few  men  so  honest  and  sensi- 
ble. I  hope  you  may  send  him.  He  knows — better  than 
all — the  British  councils." 

General  Schuyler  wrote  his  daughter  soon  after  Con- 
gress met : — "  Participate  afresh  in  the  satisfaction  I  ex- 
perience from  the  connection  you  have  made  with  my 
beloved  Hamilton.  He  affords  me  happiness  too  exqui- 
site for  expression.  I  daily  experience  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  encomiums  on  his  virtue  and  abilities  from  those 
who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between  real  and  pre- 
tended merit.  He  is  considered,  as  he  certainly  is,  the 
ornament  of  his  country,  and  capable  of  rendering  it  the 
most  essential  services,  if  his  advice  and  suggestions  are 
attended  to.  In  short,  every  true  patriot  rejoices  that  he 
is  one  of  the  great  council  of  these  States."  f 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress had  assembled  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  the 
fourth  of  November,^  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  proposition  to  quiet  the  long-pending  contro- 

*  "  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  Lovell,  and  young  Hamilton,  are  in  nomination  for  the 
foreign  correspondence.  Your  friend  Samuel  Adams  has  left  this  place,  much 
displeased,  and  in  a  temper  to  awaken  the  jealousies,  if  not  the  resentments,  of 
his  countrymen  and  constituents."— John  Armstrong  to  Gen.  Armstrong, 
Philadelphia,  May  10th,  178L 

f  Schuyler  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15th,  1782. 

X  1782. 
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versy  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  no  topic  of  per- 
manent interest  occupied  their  deliberations  until  after  the 
arrival  of  Hamilton,  who  took  his  seat  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  that  month. 

During  the  following  week,  having  in  view  an  effi- 
cient system  of  finance,  he  is  seen  uniting  in  a  motion  to 
postpone  a  proposed  provision  for  certain  temporary 
corps  of  the  army  ;  recommending  as  chairman  of  the 
army  committee,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  the 
substitution  of  a  specified  allowance  in  money  for  the 
stipulated  rations ;  and  reporting  a  resolution  dissuading 
any  relief  to  the  foreign  officers  then  in  the  service,  (a 
class  of  meritorious  individuals,  whose  situation  he  de- 
clared involved  a  peculiar  hardship,  and  required,  if  pos- 
sible, some  discrimination  in  their  favor,)  lest,  in  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  the  finances,  it  might  derange  the  gen- 
eral plans  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  to  whose 
discretion  they  were  referred. 

Memorials  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  been  laid  before  Congress,  but  had  not  been  acted 
upon,  presented  to  them  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and 
magnitude. 

That  State  had  late  in  the  preceding  summer  *  com- 
plained, as  a  serious  grievance,  of  the  inability  of  its  citizens 
to  settle  their  accounts  with  the  United  States,  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  debts  due  to  them  by  the  public,  and  of 
the  suspension  of  the  interest  on  certain  classes  of  certifi- 
cates. Expressing  an  apprehension  that  this  suspension 
would  be  extended  farther,  she  represented  that  other 
States  were  making  provision  for  the  liquidation  and  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  due  to  their  citizens  ;  that  the  collection 


*  August  28,  1782. 
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of  taxes  was  impeded ;  and  urged  that  a  general  plan 
should  be  devised  for  settling  the  unliquidated  debts  of  the 
United  States,  for  paying  them  or  a  part  of  them,  and 
also  for  the  regular  and  punctual  discharge  of  the  interest 
on  all  the  public  debts,  until  the  principal  should  be  finally 
discharged.  These  views  were  again  enforced  upon  con- 
gress in  a  recent  memorial.* 

The  whole  extent  of  the  contributions  of  the  confeder- 
acy during  the  past  year,  to  a  requisition  for  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  had  little  exceeded  four  hundred  thousand,  while 
the  foreign  loans  had  yielded  less  than  a  million ;  with 
which  sums  the  government  had  been  carried  on. 

To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  creditors  in  this 
state  of  the  finances,  was  evidently  impracticable  ;  yet  how 
to  refuse  without  offending  this  central  State,  under  un- 
happy influences  and  with  an  unsettled  policy,  which  num- 
bered among  its  claimants  many  of  those  who  had  most 
largely  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  treasury,  was  a  con- 
sideration of  the  highest  moment.  To  assuage  its  growing 
irritation,  and  by  a  frank  exposition  of  their  true  situation, 
while  congress  showed  their  inability  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, to  endeavour  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  the  debt,  was  a  course  dictated  by  integrity 
and  policy. 

With  this  view,  Hamilton,  on  the  fourth  of  December, 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference  with 
her  legislature. 

The  demands  of  Pennsylvania  had  assumed  a  serious 
character.  The  alternative  was  presented  to  congress, 
either  to  make  a  substantial  provision  for  her  claims,  or, 
without  the  power  of  coercion,  to  behold  her  appropria- 
ting all  her  own  resources  to  discharge  the  debts  due  by 
the  confederation  to  her  own  citizens. 

*  November  12. 
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But  still  more  cogent  motives  now  arose  to  prompt  effi- 
cient measures  of  finance.  The  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions had  induced  a  general  expectation  of  peace,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  movement  of  the  French  auxiliaries 
to  Boston,  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies. 

As  the  probability  of  a  treaty  being  concluded  increased, 
the  reduction  of  the  army  became  a  topic  of  universal 
discussion. 

After  their  great  and  long  privations,  the  army  under 
any  other  circumstances  would  have  looked  to  this  event 
with  intense  gratification ;  for,  unlike  the  soldiers  of  more 
populous  regions,  they  had  relinqjiished  avocations  which 
yielded  them  an  ample  competence,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  sacrifices  they  were  about  to  make. 

But  their  return  to  private  life  was  now  clouded  with 
the  most  desolate  and  appalling  prospects.  Loaded  with 
debts  incurred  for  their  subsistence,  their  youth  gone  by, 
many  with  families  worn  down  by  poverty — these  vete- 
rans saw  in  their  expected  disbandment,  the  moment  when 
they  were  to  be  turned  in  penury  upon  the  world,  deprived 
of  their  just  dues,  and  without  any  provision  for  their  half- 
pay,  by  the  assurance  of  which  the  ofiicers  had  been  en- 
couraged to  continue  in  the  service,  and  to  which  they 
looked  as  their  chief  resource  in  the  closing  scenes  of 
life. 

Influenced  by  a  sense  of  their  wTongs,  their  murmurs 
increased,  and  in  no  bosom  did  they  excite  stronger  sym- 
pathy than  in  that  of  their  fellow-soldier  and  friend. 

With  such  urgent  motives  for  an  early  action  upon  this 
subject,  Hamilton,  two  days  after,*  moved  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  superintendent  of  finance  to  represent  to  the 
states  the  indispensable  necessity  of  their  complying  with 
the  requisition  for  raising  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  interest 

*  December  6. 
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of  the  domestic  debt,  and  two  millions  for  the  current 
service ;  and  to  point  out  the  embarrassments  which 
resulted  from  appropriations  by  the  states  of  the  moneys 
required  by  congress,  "  assuring  them  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  the  fullest  justice  to  the  public  creditors  an 
invariable  object  of  their  counsels  and  exertions." 

His  resolution  embraced  the  appointment  of  a  deputa- 
tion to  Rhode  Island,  to  urge  the  grant  of  the  impost  "  as 
a  measure  essential  to  the  safety  and  reputation  of  these 
states ;"  and  with  a  view  to  carry  it  immediately  into  effect,* 
he  brought  forward  the  draft  of  an  ordinance  for  its  col- 
lection. 

The  deputation  to  Rhode  Island  was  appointed,  its  dele- 
gates alone  dissenting,  and  the  following  letter,  prepared 
by  Hamilton,  was  addressed  to  the  governor  of  that  state.f 

"  SIR, 

"  Congress  are  equally  affected  and  alarmed  by  the  infor- 
mation they  have  received,  that  the  legislature  of  your 
state  at  their  last  meeting  have  refused  their  concurrence 
in  establishing  a  duty  on  imports.  They  consider  this 
measure  as  so  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  thje  war, 
that  a  sense  of  duty  and  regard  to  the  common  safety, 
compel  them  to  renew  their  efforts  to  engage  a  compliance 
with  it ;  and  in  this  view  they  have  determined  to  send-a 
deputation  of  three  of  their  members  to  your  state,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  enclosed  resolution.  The  gentlemen  they 
have  appointed  will  be  able  to  lay  before  you  a  full  and 
just  representation  of  public  affairs,  from  which  they  flat- 
ter themselves  will  result  a  conviction  of  the  propriety  of 
their  solicitude  upon  the  present  occasion.  Convinced  by 
past  experience  of  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  they  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  yield  to  those 

*  December  10.  t  December  11. 
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urgent  considerations  which  flow  from  a  knowledge  of  our 
true  situation. 

"  They  will  only  briefly  observe,  that  the  increasing  dis- 
contents of  the  army,  the  loud  clamours  of  the  public  cred- 
itors, and  the  extreme  disproportion  between  the  public 
supplies  and  the  demands  of  the  public  service,  are  so 
many  invincible  arguments  for  the  fund  recommended  by 
congress.  They  feel  themselves  unable  to  devise  any 
other,  that  will  be  more  efficacious,  less  exceptionable,  or 
more  generally  agreeable  ;  and  if  this  is  refused,  they  an- 
ticipate calamities  of  a  most  menacing  nature — with  this 
consolation,  however,  that  they  have  faithfully  discharged 
their  trust,  and  that  the  mischiefs  which  may  follow  cannot 
be  attributed  to  them. 

"  A  principal  object  of  the  proposed  fund  is  to  jjrocm-e 
loans  abroad.  If  no  security  can  be  held  out  to  lenders, 
the  success  of  these  must  necessarily  be  very  limited. 
The  last  accounts  on  the  subject  were  not  flattering ;  and 
when  intelligence  shall  arrive  in  Europe,  that  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  has  disagreed  to  the  only  fund  which  has  yet 
been  devised,  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  it  will 
have  a  fatal  influence  upon  their  future  progress. 

"  Deprived  of  this  resource,  our  affairs  must  in  all  proba- 
bility rapidly  hasten  to  a  dangerous  crisis,  and  these  states 
be  involved  in  greater  embarrassments  than  they  have  yet 
experienced,  and  from  which  it  may  be  much  more  difficult 
to  emerge.  Congress  will  only  add  a  request  to  your  excel- 
lency, that  if  the  legislature  should  not  be  sitting,  it  may 
be  called  together  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  enable  the 
gentlemen  whom  they  have  deputed,  to  perform  the  pur- 
pose of  their  mission." 

A  similar  appeal  had  been  made  the  previous  summer 
to  which  formal  objections  were  interposed. 

The  next  day  the  delegates  from  that  state  laid  before 
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congress  a  letter  from  the  speaker  of  its  lower  house. 
This  letter  stated  that  the  recommendation  of  congress 
had  been  unanimously  rejected,  and  gave  the  grounds  of 
that  rejection.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  procedure,  the 
Rhode  Island  delegates  moved  that  the  resolve  appointing 
a  deputation  to  it,  should  be  rescinded.  At  the  instance 
of  Hamilton,  the  previous  question  was  carried ;  and  four 
days  after,  he  laid  before  congress  an  address  to  that 
state,  prepared  in  answer  to  the  speaker's  letter. 

This  paper  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  earliest  public 
document  in  which  the  policy  of  a  national  revenue  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  spirit  of  a  statesman,  and  will  be  perused 
with  deep  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  Hamilton 
had  long  entertained  on  some  of  the  great  questions  upon 
which  he  was  subsequently  called  to  act. 

The  objections  of  Rhode  Island  were  answered  in  suc- 
cession.* The  first  of  these  alleged  its  inequality,  as 
"bearing  hardest  upon  the  commercial  states."  It  was 
met  by  a  statement  of  the  general  principle,  that  "  every 
duty  on  imports  is  incorporated  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity, and  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  with  a  profit 
on  the  duty  as  a  compensation"  for  the  advance  by  the 
merchant.  An  overstocked  market,  and  competition 
among  the  sellers,  might  prevent  this ;  but  in  the  general 
course  of  trade,  the  demand  for  consumption  preponder^ 
ates. 

Every  class  of  the  community  bears  its  share  of  the 
duty  in  proportion  to  the  consumption,  which  is  regulated 
by  its  comparative  wealth.  "  A  chief  excellence,"  he  ob- 
served, "  of  this  mode  of  revenue  is,  that  it  preserves  a  just 
measure  to  the  abilities  of  individuals,  promotes  frugality, 
and  taxes  extravagance."  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  intercourse  between  two  states ;  either  will  only  feel 

*  4  J.  C.  198. 
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the  burden  in  the  ratio  to  its  consumption  and  wealth. 
The  impost,  instead  of  bearing  hardest  on  the  most  com- 
mercial states,  will  rather  have  a  contrary  efiect,  though 
not  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  justify  an  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  non-importing  states.  But  "  overnice  and  mi- 
nute calculations  in  matters  of  this  nature,  are  inconsistent 
with  national  measures  ;  and,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  hu- 
man affairs,  would  stagnate  all  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment. Absolute  equality  is  not  to  be  attained  ;  to  aim  at 
it,  is  pursuing  a  shadow  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  ; 
and  in  the  event,  we  should  find  ourselves  wider  of  the 
mark,  than  if,  in  the  first  instance,  we  were  content  to  ap- 
proach it  with  moderation." 

The  second  objection,  "  that  the  impost  would  introduce 
into  the  states  officers  unknown  and  unaccountable  to  them, 
and  was  thus  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,"  was 
replied  to  at  length. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,"  Hamilton  remarked,  "  that 
the  constitution  of  any  state  could  mean  to  define  and  fix 
the  precise  numbers  and  descriptions  of  all  officers  to  be 
permitted  in  the  state,  excluding  the  creation  of  any  new 
ones,  whatever  might  be  the  necessity  derived  from  that 
variety  of  circumstances  incident  to  all  political  institu- 
tions. The  legislature  must  always  have  a  discretionary 
power  of  appointing  officers,  not  expressly  known  to  the 
constitution ;  and  this  power  will  include  that  of  authori- 
zing the  fcfideral  government  to  make  the  appointments  in 
cases  where  the  general  welfare  may  require  it.  The  de- 
nial of  this  would  prove  too  much  ;  to  wit,  that  the  power 
given  by  the  confederation  to  congress,  to  appoint  all 
officers  in  the  post-office,  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 

"  The  doctrine  advanced  by  Rhode  Island  would  perhaps 
prove  also  that  the  foederal  government  ought  to  have  the 
appointment  of  no  internal  officers  whatever ;  a  position 
that  would  defeat  all  the  provisions  of  the  confederation, 
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and  all  the  purposes  of  the  union.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
foederal  constitution  can  exist  without  powers  that  in  their 
exercise  affect  the  internal  police  of  the  component  mem- 
bers. It  is  equally  true,  that  no  government  can  exist 
without  a  right  to  appoint  officers  for  those  purposes  which 
proceed  from,  and  concentre  in,  itself;  and  therefore  the 
confederation  ha«  expressly  declared,  that  congress  shall 
have  authority  to  appoint  all  such '  civil  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United 
States  under  their  direction.'  All  that  can  be  required  is, 
that  the  foederal  government  confine  its  appointments  to 
such  as  it  is  empowered  to  make  by  the  original  act  of 
union  or  by  the  subsequent  consent  of  the  parties  ;  unless 
there  should  be  express  words  of  exclusion  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a  state,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
is  within  the  compass  of  legislative  discretion  to  commu- 
nicate that  authority.  The  propriety  of  doing  it  upon  the 
present  occasion  is  founded  on  substantial  reasons. 

"  The  measure  proposed  is  a  measure  of  necessity.  Re- 
peated experiments  have  shown,  that  the  revenue  to  be 
raised  within  these  states  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
public  wants.  The  deficiency  can  only  be  supplied  by 
loans.  Our  applications  to  the  foreign  powers  on  whose 
friendship  we  depend,  have  had  a  success  far  short  of  our 
necessities.  The  next  resource  is,  to  borrow  from  indivir 
duals.  These  will  neither  be  actuated  by  generosity  nor 
reasons  of  state.  'Tis  to  their  interest  alone  we  must  ap- 
peal. To  conciliate  this,  we  must  not  only  stipulate  a 
proper  compensation  for  what  they  lend,  but  we  must  give 
security  for  the  performance.  We  must  pledge  an  ascer- 
tained fund,  simple  and  productive  in  its  nature,  general 
in  its  principle,  and  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  will.  There 
can  be  little  confidence  in  a  security  under  the  constant 
revisal  of  thirteen  different  deliberatives.  It  must,  once 
for  all,  be  defined  and  established  on  the  faith  of  the  states, 
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solemnly  pledged  to  each  other,  and  not  revocable  by  any 
without  a  breach  of  the  general  compact.  'Tis  by  such 
expedients  that  nations  whose  resources  are  understood, 
whose  reputations  and  governments  are  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  ages,  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  solid  and  ex- 
tensive credit.  Would  it  be  reasonable  in  us  to  hope  for 
more  easy  terms,  who  have  so  recently  assumed  our  rank 
among  the  nations  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  expected,  that  indivi- 
duals will  be  cautious  in  lending  their  money  to  a  people 
in  our  circumstances,  and  that  they  will  at  least  require 
the  best  security  we  can  give  ?" 

Having  adverted  to  the  peculiar  motives  to  remove  the 
existing  prepossessions  unfavourable  to  the  public  credit, 
by  means  the  most  obvious  and  striking,  he  observed  : — 

"  It  was  with  these  views  congress  deterfnined  on  a 
general  fund ;  and  the  one  they  have  recommended  must, 
upon  a  thorough  examination,  appear  to  have  fewer  incon- 
veniences than  any  other. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan, 
that  the  fund  should  depend  on  a  single  will.  This  will 
not  be  the  case,  unless  the  collection,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priation, is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States ;  for  it 
is  evident  that,  after  the  duty  is  agreed  upon,  it  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  defeated  by  an  ineffectual  mode  of  levy- 
ing it.  The  United  States  have  a  common  interest  in  a 
uniform  and  equally  energetic  collection ;  and  not  only 
policy,  but  justice  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Union,  designates 
the  utility  of  lodging  the  power  of  making  it  where  the 
interest  is  common.  Without  this,  it  might  in  reality  ope- 
rate as  a  very  unequal  tax^ 

The  third  objection  was,  "  That  by  granting  to  congress 
a  power  to  collect  moneys  from  the  commerce  of  these 
states  indefinitely  as  to  time  and  quantity,  and  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  which  they  are  not  to  be  accountable  to  the 
states,  they  would  become  independent  of  their  constitu- 
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ents ;  and  so  the  proposed  impost  is  repugnant  to  the  liberty 
of  the  United  States." 

"  Admitting  the  principle  of  this  objection  to  be  true,  still 
it  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  the  present  case,  because 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  principle  and  the  fact. 

"  First — The  fund  proposed  is  sufficiently  definite  as  to 
time,  because  it  is  only  coextensive  with  the  existence  of 
the  debt  contracted,  and  to  be  contracted  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  Congress  are  persuaded  that  it  is  as  remote  from 
the  intention  of  their  constituents  to  perpetuate  that  debt, 
as  to  extinguish  it  at  once  by  a  faithless  neglect  of  pro- 
viding the  means  to  fulfil  the  public  engagements.  Their 
ability  to  discharge  it  in  a  moderate  time,  can  as  little  be 
doubted  as  their  inclination ;  and  the  moment  that  debt 
ceases,  the  duty,  so  far  as  respects  the  present  provision, 
ceases  with  it. 

"  The  resolution  recommending  the  duty,  specifies  the 
object  of  it  to  be  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  debts  already  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  for  supporting  the  present  war. 

"  Secondly — The  rate  per  cent,  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  at 
the  option  of  the  United  States  to  increase  it.  Though 
the  product  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  in  trade, 
yet,  as  there  is  this  limitation  of  the  rate,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
perly said  to  be  indefinite  as  to  quantity. 

"  By  the  confederation,  congress  have  an  absolute  discre- 
tion in  determining  the  quantum  of  revenue  requisite  for 
the  national  expenditure.  When  this  is  done,  nothing  re- 
mains for  the  states  separately  but  the  mode  of  raising.  No 
state  can  dispute  the  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  demanded, 
without  a  breach  of  the  confederation ;  and  when  the 
money  comes  into  the  treasury,  the  appropriation  is  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  foederal  government.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  confederation,  (without  which  it  would  be  an 
empty  form.)  comprehends  in  it  the  principle  in  its  fullest 
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latitude,  which  the  objection  under  consideration  treats  as 
repugnant  to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States ;  to  wit,  an 
indefinite  power  of  prescribing  the  quantity  of  money  to 
be  raised,  and  of  appropriating  it  when  raised. 

*"  If  it  be  said  that  the  states,  individually,  having  the  col- 
lection in  their  own  hands,  may  refuse  a  compliance  with 
exorbitant  demands,  the  confederation  will  answer,  that 
this  is  a  point  of  which  they  have  no  constitutional  liberty 
to  judge.  Such  a  refusal  would  be  an  exertion  of  power, 
not  of  right ;  and  the  same  power  which  could  disregard 
a  requisition  made  on  the  authority  of  the  confederation, 
might  at  any  time  arrest  the  collection  of  the  duty. 

"  The  same  kind  of  responsibility  which  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  expenditure  of  the  money  furnished  in  the 
forms  hitherto  practised,  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  revenue  from  the  imports. 

"  The  truth  is,  the  security  intended  to  the  general  liberty 
in  the  confederation,  consists  in  the  frequent  election  and 
in  the  rotation  of  the  members  of  congress,  by  which  there 
is  a  constant  and  an  effectual  check  upon  them.  This  is 
the  security  which  the  people  in  every  state  enjoy  against 
the  usurpations  of  their  internal  governments ;  and  it  is 
the  true  source  of  security  in  a  representative  republic. 
The  government  so  constituted,  ought  to  have  the  means 
necessary  to  answer  the  end  of  its  institution.  By  weak- 
ening its  hands  too  much,  it  may  be  rendered  incapable  of 
providing  for  the  interior  harmony  or  the  exterior  defence 
of  the  state. 

"  The  measure  in  question,  if  not  within  the  letter,  is 
within  the  spirit  of  the  confederation.  Congress  by  that 
are  empowered  to  borrow  money  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and,  by  implication,  to  concert  the  means  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  end.  But  without  insisting  on  this  ar- 
gument, if  the  confederation  has  not  made  proper  provi- 
sion for  the  exigencies  of  the  states,  it  will  be  at  all  times 
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the  duty  of  congress  to  suggest  further  provisions ;  and 
when  their  proposals  are  submitted  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  states,  they  can  never  be  charged  with  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  of  their  trust.  Such  a  consent  is  the  basis 
and  sanction  of  the  confederation,  which  expressly,  in  the 
thirteenth  article,  empowers  congress  to  agree  to  and  pre- 
pare such  additional  provision. 

"  The  remarks  hitherto  made,  have  had  reference  princi- 
pally to  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  still 
remains  an  interesting  light  in  which  the  subject  ought  to 
be  viewed. 

"  The  United  States  have  already  contracted  a  debt  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  for  which  their  faith  is  pledged. 
The  capital  of  this  debt  can  only  be  discharged  by  de- 
grees ;  but  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  for  paying  the 
interest  annually,  on  every  principle  of  policy  and  justice, 
ought  to  be  provided.  The  omission  will  be  the  deepest 
ingratitude  and  cruelty  to  a  large  number  of  meritorious 
individuals,  who,  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war, 
have  adventured  their  fortunes  in  support  of  our  indepen- 
dence. It  would  stamp  the  national  character  with  indeli- 
ble disgrace. 

"  An  annual  provision  for  the  purpose  will  be  too  preca- 
rious. If  its  continuance  and  application  were  certain,  it 
would  not  afford  complete  relief.  With  many,  the  regular 
payment  of  interest,  by  occasional  grants,  would  suffice ; 
but  with  many  more  it  would  not.  These  want  the  use 
of  the  principal  itself,  and  they  have  a  right  to  it ;  but 
since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  pay  off  the  principal,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  fund  the  debt,  and  render  the  evidences 
of  it  negotiable. 

"  Besides  the  advantage  to  individuals  from  this  arrange- 
ment, the  active  stock  of  the  nation  would  be  increased  by 
the  whole  amount  of  the  domestic  debt,  and  of  course,  the 
abilities  of  the  community  to  contribute  to  the  public 
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wants ;  the  national  credit  would  receive  and  stand  here- 
after on  a  secure  basis." 

This  was  another  object  of  the  proposed  duty. 

The  ehgibiUty  of  this  fund  was  next  shown.  "The 
principal  thing,"  he  said,  "to  be  consulted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  commerce,  is  to  promote  exports ;  all  im- 
pediments to  these,  either  by  way  of  prohibition  or  by 
increasing  the  prices  of  native  commodities,  decreasing  by 
that  means  their  sale  and  consumption  at  foreign  markets, 
are  injurious.  Duties  on  exports  have  this  operation, 
for  the  same  reasons,  taxes  on  possessions  and  the  articles 
of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture,  whether  in  the  form 
of  a  land  tax,  excise,  or  any  other,  are  more  hurtful  to  trade 
than  import  duties.  But  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
whole  revenue  ought  to  be  drawn  from  imports ;  all  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  rejected.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended 
to  is,  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes  fall  not  too  heavily  in  the 
first  instance  upon  particular  parts  of  the  community :  a 
judicious  distribution  to  all  kinds  of  taxable  property,  is  a 
first  principle  in  taxation." 

The  report  closed  with  these  impressive  reflections,  sug- 
gested by  the  language  of  Rhode  Island : — 

"  There  is  a  happy  mean  between  too  much  confidence 
and  excessive  jealousy,  in  which  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  a  state  consist.  Either  extreme  is  a  dangerous  vice  : 
the  first  is  a  temptation  to  men  in  power  to  arrogate  more 
than  they  have  a  right  to  ;  the  latter  enervates  govern- 
ment, prevents  system  in  the  administration,  defeats  the 
most  salutary  measures,  breeds  confusion  in  the  state,  dis- 
gusts and  discontents  among  the  people,  and  may  event- 
ually prove  as  fatal  to  liberty  as  the  opposite  temper. 

"  It  is  certainly  i^ernicious  to  leave  any  government  in  a 
situation  of  responsibility  disproportionate  to  its  power. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  is  intrusted  to  congress,  and  the 
public  expectation  turned  upon  them,  without  any  compe- 
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tent  means  at  their  command  to  satisfy  the  important 
trust.  After  the  most  full  and  solemn  deliberation,  under 
a  collective  view  of  all  the  public  difficulties,  they  recom- 
mend a  measure  which  appears  to  them  the  corner-stone 
of  the  public  safety  ;  they  see  this  measure  suspended  for 
near  two  years — partially  complied  with  by  some  of  the 
states,  rejected  by  one  of  them,  and  in  danger  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  frustrated ;  the  public  embarrassments  every 
day  increasing ;  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  army  growing 
more  serious,  the  other  creditors  of  the  public  clamoring 
for  justice — both,  irritated  by  the  delay  of  measures  for 
their  present  relief  or  future  security ;  the  hopes  of  our 
enemies  encouraged  to  protract  the  war — the  zeal  of  our 
friends  depressed  by  an  appearance  of  remissness  and  want 
of  exertion  on  our  part — congress  harassed,  the  national 
character  suffering,  and  the  national  safety  at  the  mercy 
of  events." 

Resolutions  were  appended  to  this  report  giving  the 
first  public  pledge  of  a  determination  to  establish  a  sink- 
ing FUND.* 

On  the  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  another  report 
from  Hamilton,  the  deputation  to  Rhode  Island  was 
directed  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  these  efforts  were  made,  a  publication  appeared 

*  Dec.  16th. — Whereas  it  is  essential  to  justice  and  to  the  preservation  of 
pubhc  credit,  that  whenever  a  nation  is  obliged  by  the  exigencies  of  public 
afFairs  to  contract  a  debt,  proper  funds  should  be  established,  not  only  for 
paying  the  annual  value  or  interest  of  the  same,  but  for  discharging  the 
principal  within  a  reasonable  period,  by  which  a  nation  may  avoid  the  evils 
of  an  excessive  accumulation  of  debt.  Therefore  resolved.  That  whenever 
the  nett  produce  of  any  funds  recommended  by  congress  and  granted  by  the 
states,  for  funding  the  debt  already  contracted,  or  for  procuring  further  loans 
for  the  support  of  the  war,  shall  exceed  the  sum  requisite  for  paying  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  whicli  these  states  may  owe 
at  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  surplus  of  such  grants  siiall  form 
a  sinking  fund,  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  said  debt,  and  shall  on  no  account  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose.— 
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in  a  Boston  gazette,  which  gave  a  false  view  of  tne  state 
of  the  necTotiations  for  foreign  loans,  and  intimated  that 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  not  embarrassment  for 
want  of  funds,  but  from  contracting  too  large  a  debt. 
This  misrepresentation  tended  to  impede  all  the  exertions 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  permanent  funds.  After  some  in- 
quiry, Howell,  a  member  from  Rhode  Island,  avowed 
himself  the  author  of  it,  and  made  a  motion  braving  the 
opinion  of  congress,  which  was  entered  upon  the  journal. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  an  official  declaration  of  its 
falsity,  Hamilton  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  seconded 
by  Carroll,  that  congress  having,  in  respect  to  the  articles 
of  the  confederation,  admitted  on  its  journals  an  entry  of  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Howell  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  United  States,  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  report  the  measures  respecting  it.  They 
reported  that  a  time  state  of  the  negotiations  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  preceding  address  to  that  state,  shows  Hamilton's 
purpose  to  endeavour  to  establish  an  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  finance.  This  would  have  provided  for 
the  state  emissions,  and  state  debts  incurred  for  the  com- 
mon defence.  An  estimate  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
superintendent  of  finance,  showed  that  the  probable  re- 
ceipts from  the  impost  would  be  insufficient.  It  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  revenue ;  but  before  the  assent 
of  the  states  could  be  obtained  to  this  increase,  discontents 

And  in  order  that  the  several  states  may  have  proper  information  of  the  state 
of  their  finances,  it  is  further  resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  public  debt  can 
be  liquidated,  each  state  be  annually  furnished  with  the  amount  thereof,  and 
of  the  interest  thereon  ;  and  also  of  the  proceeds  and  disposition  of  the  funds 
provided  for  the  redemption  thereof.  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
be  pledged  for  the  observance  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  that  if  any 
state  shall  think  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  condition  of  their  grants,  the  same 
will  be  considered  by  congress  as  consistent  with  their  resolution  of  the  3d 
of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
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which  existed  as  to  late  requisitions  were  to  be  removed. 
With  these  views,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  report  what  further  provision  should  be  made 
"  for  discharging  the  interest  on  the  loan-office  certificates 
and  other  liquidated  debts,  and  to  revise  the  requisitions 
of  the  preceding  and  present  year,  and  to  report  whether 
the  same  ought  to  be  continued  or  altered." 

The  principal  cause  of  the  frequent  collisions  between 
the  states  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  burdens, 
proceeded  from  the  failure  to  carry  into  effect  the  rule  of 
the  confederation  as  to  the  ratio  of  contribution.  That 
rule  contemplated  an  actual  specific  valuation  of  the  lands 
in  each  state  granted  and  surveyed,  with  the  buildings 
and  improvements.  Objectionable  as  the  rule  was,  the 
federal  articles  had  prescribed  it.  Feeling  the  obligation 
of  an  effort  to  act  upon  it,  Hamilton,  on  the  sixth  of 
January,  offered  a  resolution  in  "  order  to  enable  congress 
to  form  an  eventual  plan  towards  carrying  into  execu- 
tion" this  article  of  the  confederation.  His  view  M^as,  that 
this  valuation  should  be  made  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
upon  uniform  principles.  This  resolution,  together  with 
those  of  the  sixteenth  of  December,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  a  member  from  each  state. 

The  following  day  the  house  took  up  another  subject 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  public  faith.  The 
large  amount  of  old  continental  bills  held  in  the  New- 
England  states,  they  having  furnished  the  principal  sup- 
plies, created  a  strong  interest  in  that  part  of  the  union 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  their  redemption. 
A  memorial  having  this  object  had  been  presented  to 
the  previous  congress,  which  was  referred  to  a  grand 
committee  of  that  body.  This  committee  reported  that 
specie  certificates  should  be  issued  for  these  bills  when 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners   appointed  to 
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settle  the  accounts  of  the  several  states,  and  of  individuals 
thereof,  to  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  from  their 
date,  and  to  be  provided  for  as  other  debts,  if  brought  in 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  It  also  proposed  that  the  states  which  had  not 
sunk  the  proportions  of  the  continental  money  assigned  to 
them,  be  charged  with  the  deficiency  at  the  prescribed  rate. 
The  rate  was  left  in  blank,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  house. 

The  recent  pledge  introduced  by  Hamilton,  of  a  deter- 
mination to  provide  for  the  whole  debt,  probably  induced 
Massachusetts  to  call  up  this  report,  in  the  hope  that  these 
bills  would  be  embraced  in  such  provision.  Much  opposi- 
tion existed  in  the  southern  states  to  any  redemption  of 
these  emissions. 

When  this  report  was  offered  for  consideration,  North 
Carolina  moved  its  postponement.  This  motion  being 
lost,  a  proposition  was  offered,  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  several  states  to  redeem  their  quotas  of  the  old  bills 
upon  principles  consonant  "with  the  most  substantial 
justice."  This  proposition  also  failed ;  and  it  being  thus 
admitted,  if  redeemed  at  all,  that  they  were  a  national 
charge,  Hamilton  moved  "  that  the  blank  in  the  report  be 
filled  with  the  word  '  forty,' "  the  rate  of  depreciation  con- 
gress had  established,  but  which  composition  he  had  cen- 
sured as  a  violation  of  the  public  faith.  This  motion  was 
rejected.  A  subsequent  effort  was  made  to  fix  the  ratio 
at  one  for  seventy-five,  which  was  also  rejected,  some 
votes  being  against  it  as  an  inexpedient  departure  from 
the  stipulated  rate ;  others,  because  hostile  to  any  provi- 
sion.*    The  effort  to  redeem  them  was  abandoned. 

*  The  following  statement  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  debates  on  this 
subject,  Madison  Papers,  vol.  1,  page  226,  by  James  Madison. 

"  December  7th. — No  congress The  grand  committee  met  again  on  the 

business  of  the  old  paper  emissions,  and  agreed  to  the  plan  reported  by  the 
sub-committee  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Fitzsimmons's  motion,  viz. :  that  the  out- 

Vol.  II.— 23 
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While  the  preliminary  measures  of  finance  were  de- 
pending, the  dangers  which  had  been  apprehended  from 
the  discontents  of  the  army  occurred,  and  Hamilton's  ser- 

standing  bills  should  be  taken  up,  and  certificates  issued  in  place  thereof  at 
the  rate  of  one  real  dollar  for nominal  ones,  and  that  the  surpluses  re- 
deemed by  particular  states  should  be  credited  to  them  at  the  same  rate.  Mr. 
Carroll  alone  dissented  to  the  plan,  alleging  that  a  law  of  Maryland  was  ad- 
verse to  it,  which  he  considered  as  equipollent  to  an  instruction.  For  filling 
up  the  blank,  several  rates  were  proposed.  First,  1  for  40 ;  on  which  the 
votes  were,  no ;  except  Mr.  Howell.  Second,  1  for  75,  no;  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Howell,  aye.  Third,  1  for  100,  no  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Fitzsim. 
mans,  aye.  Fourth,  1  for  150,  no ;  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  aye.  The  reasons 
uro-ed  in  favour  of  1  for  40,  were — first,  an  adherence  to  public  faith  ;  secondly, 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  certificates  would  reduce  the  rate  sufficiently  low, 
they  being  now  negotiated  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  for  1.  The  reason  for  1  for 
75,  was,  that  the  bills  passed  at  that  rate  when  they  were  called  in,  in  the 
eastern  states  ;  for  1  for  100,  that  as  popular  ideas  were  opposed  to  the  stipu~ 
lated  rate,  and  as  adopting  the  current  rate  might  hurt  the  credit  of  other 
securities,  whieh  derived  their  value  from  an  opinion  that  they  would  bo 
strictly  redeemed,  it  was  best  to  take  an  arbitrary  rate,  leaning  to  the  side 
of  liberality ;  for  1  for  150,  that  this  was  the  medium  depreciation  when  the 
circulation  ceased.  The  opposition  to  these  several  rates  came  from  the  south- 
ern delegates,  in  some  of  whose  states  none,  in  others  but  little,  had  been  re- 
deemed, and  in  all  of  which  the  depreciation  had  been  much  greater.  On 
this  side  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  the  states  which  had  redeemed 
a  surplus,  or  even  their  quotas,  had  not  done  it  witliin  the  period  fixed  by 
congress,  but  in  the  last  stages  of  depreciation,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  even 
after  the  money  had  ceased  to  circulate ;  tliat  since  the  supposed  cessa- 
tion, the  money  had  generally  changed  hands  at  a  value  far  below  any  fate 
that  had  been  named ;  that  the  principle  established  by  the  plan  of  the  18th 
of  March,  1730,  with  respect  to  the  money  in  question,  was,  that  the  holder 
of  it  should  receive  the  value  at  which  it  was  current,  and  at  which  it  was 
presumed  he  had  received  it ;  that  a  different  rule  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
same  money  in  different  stages  of  its  downfall,  would  give  general  dissatisfac- 
tion.    The  committee  adjourned  without  coming  to  any  decision." 

On  the  18th  March,  1780,  congress  resolved  that  the  bills  in  circulation 
should  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  40  for  1  Spanish  milled  dollar.  To  allow  u 
less  equivalent,  was  a  breach  of  the  public  faith.  The  object  of  the  foregoing 
statement  is,  to  represent  Hamilton  as  voting  in  favour  of  this  breach  of  faith  ; 
but  the  statement  is  incorrect  in  all  its  parts. 

The  transaction  is  represented  as  having  occurred  on  tlie  7th  of  December, 
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vices  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  light  by  his  efforts  to 
render  justice  to  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  autumn,  the  main  army, 

and  not  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  actual  date  of  the  occurrence  as  appears 
by  the  journals,  vol.  4,  page  141.  To  give  colour  to  this  alteration  of  the  date, 
it  is  represented  as  having  taken  place  in  grand  committee,  and  not  in  the  house. 

That  grand  committee  was  elected  by  the  preceding  congress,*  and  was 
composed  of  Duane,  Dyer,  Fitzsimmons,  Gilman,  Hanson,  Howell,  Jackson, 
Lee,  McKean,  Telfair,  Williamson,  and  Witherspoon.  Hamilton  was  not  a 
member  of  it ;  consequently,  he  could  not  have  given  the  vote  imputed  to 
him  by  Madison,  nor  any  other  vote. 

The  report  of  this  committee  came  before  congress  on  the  7th  January,  the 
amount  in  blank ;  a  motion  was  made  to  postpone  its  consideration.  Hamil- 
ton  and  Madison  both  voted  against  the  motion  for  a  postponement,  which 
was  lost.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  several  states  should  redeem  on  prin- 
ciples "of  the  most  substantial  justice."  Hamilton  and  Madison  both  voted 
against  this  motion.  Hamilton  then  moved  to  fill  up  the  report  with  40  for 
1 — Madison  voted  against  it ;  a  motion  was  then  made  of  75  for  1 — Hamil- 
ton and  Madison  both  against  it.  No  vote  is  given  of  100  or  of  150  for  1, 
as  stated  by  Madison. 

The  purport  of  these  several  votes  was  this.  In  voting  not  to  postpone, 
Hamilton  evinced  his  determination  to  fulfil  a  public  engagement.  In  voting 
not  to  refer  the  provision  to  the  states,  he  voted  from  the  same  motive.  In 
proposing  40  for  1,  he  voted  from  the  same  motive.  In  voting  against  75  for 
1,  he  voted  upon  the  consideration  stated  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Robert 
Morris,  previously  referred  to,  vol.  1,  page  360: — "  I  have  chosen  the  reso- 
lution of  March,  '80,  as  a  standard  ;  we  ought  not  on  any  account  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  old  paper  higher  than  40  to  1,  for  this  will  give  it  about  the 
degree  of  value  that  is  most  salutary,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  avoid 
a  second  breach  of  faith,  which  would  cause  a  violent  death  to  all  future 
credit."  He  also  voted  on  the  21st  December  previous,  to  certify  certain 
pledges  as  "  debts,  at  1  dollar  in  specie  for  every  40  dollars  of  such  pledges," 
ill  which  Madison  concurred. 

Madison  voting  in  the  negative  throughout,  voted  not  to  redeem  tiie  conti- 
nental paper  at  any  rate ;  assigning  as  one  reason,  "  that  the  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  plan  of  the  18th  March,  1780,  was,  that  the  holder  should  receive 
the  value  at  which  it  was  current,  and  at  which  it  was  presumed  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  and  that  the  same  principle  ought  to  govern  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  downfall.  This  was  not  the  fact ;  40  for  1,  was  the  stipulated  rate, 
below  which  no  depreciation  was  to  take  place. 
*  4J.  C.  1-11. 
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which  had  previously  been  moved  to  Verplank's  Point, 
took  up  their  winter-quarters  among  the  woody  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  a  position  in  every  relation  the 
most  eligible  that  could  have  been  selected.  Their  wants, 
and  the  near  approach  of  peace,  increased  their  anxiety 
for  an  adjustment  of  their  accounts,  and  led  the  officers  to 
look  with  extreme  solicitude  to  the  establishment  of  sub- 
stantial funds,  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  their  half-pay 
as  it  should  become  due. 

Alarmed  by  information  that  there  was  a  large  party 
hostile  to  their  claims,  combinations  among  them  to  resign 
in  a  body,  at  stated  periods,  began  to  be  formed. .  But 
they  were  diverted  from  this  purpose,  and  induced  to  pe- 
tition congress. 

In  their  petition  they  stated  that  shadows  had  been 
offered  to  them,  while  the  substance  had  been  gleaned  by 
others  ;  that  they  had  borne  all  that  they  could  bear ;  that 
their  property  was  expended,  their  private  resources  at 
an  end,  and  their  friends  wearied  out  and  disgusted  with 
their  incessant  applications  ;  that  the  soldiers  had  not  re- 
ceived more  than  one-fifth  of  their  rations ;  that  the  ar- 
rearages for  their  clothing  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  were  paid  in  continental  money,  when  the 
dollar  was  worth  only  four  pence,  and  that  the  accounts 
for  the  subsequent  years  were  unliquidated.     After  this 

Not  only  is  a  reason  that  did  not  exist  assigned  for  his  own  vote,  but  one 
inconsistent  with  integrity  is  imputed  to  Hamilton  for  a  vote  he  did  not  give. 
Madison  gave  the  vote  Hamilton  refused  to  give.  The  reason  stated  by 
Madison  to  have  been  "urged  in  favour  of"  40  for  1,  the  rate  Hamilton 
proposed,  was,  "  an  adherence  to  public  faith."  The  reason  imputed  to 
Hamilton  by  Madison  for  voting  for  100  for  1,  which  Hamilton  did  not  vote 
for,  was,  that  as  popular  ideas  were  opposed  to  the  stipulated  rate,  and  as 
adopting  the  current  rate  might  hurt  the  credit  of  other  securities,  which  de- 
rived  their  value  from  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  strictly  redeemed,  it 
was  best  to  take  an  arbitrary  rate  leaning  to  the  side  of  popularity."  What 
must  be  thought  of  such  statements  ? 
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recapitulation  of  their  wrongs,  having  asked  for  a  supply 
of  money  as  soon  as  possible,  they  urged  an  immediate 
adjustment  of  their  dues ;  that  a  part  should  be  paid,  and 
the  remainder  put  on  such  a  footing  as  would  restore 
cheerfulness  to  the  army,  revive  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  its  constituents,  and  contribute  to  the 
very  desirable  effect  of  re-establishing  public  credit.  Ad- 
verting, in  fine,  to  the  odious  light  in  which  the  persons 
entitled  to  half-pay  were  viewed,  they  proposed,  in  order 
to  prevent  altercations  and  distinctions,  to  commute  the 
half-pay  for  full  pay  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for 
a  sum  in  gross. 

To  attain  these  objects,  they  appointed  General  McDou- 
gal,  Colonels  Brooks  and  Ogden,  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondence to  repair  to  Philadelphia.  The  state  of  opinion 
in  congress  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  The 
jealous  spirit  which  withheld  from  the  confederation  the 
only  means  of  restoring  the  public  credit,  and  which,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  was  not  unwilling  to  abandon  or  to 
dissolve  the  union,  had  been  strongly  evinced  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  army. 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  it  has  been 
seen  that  Hamilton  had  been  foremost  to  induce  the  refu- 
sal of  all  partial  favours  to  any  particular  body  of  officers, 
had  urged  the  necessity  of  avoiding  discriminations  be- 
tween different  classes  of  creditors,  and  had  succeeded  in 
postponing  various  applications  for  relief,  the  grant  of 
which  must  have  engendered  discontent. 

The  army  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Janua- 
ry a  report  was  made  by  him. 

It  comprehended  five  articles : — Present  pay — a  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  the  arrearages  of  pay,  and  security 
for  what  was  due — a  commutation  of  the  half-pay  for  an 
equivalent  in  gross — a  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  defi- 
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ciencies  of  rations  and  compensation,  and  a  similar  settle- 
ment as  to  clothing  and  compensation. 

As  to  the  pay,  this  report  directed  the  superintendent 
of  finance  to  make  the  payment  requested,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  finances  would  permit ;  as  to  the  accounts, 
that  the  states  be  called  upon  to  complete  the  settlements 
with  their  respective  levies  to  the  first  of  August,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty,*  and  that  settlement  from  that 
period  be  made  at  the  ofl[ice  of  finance.  As  to  security, 
it  declared  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  in  com- 
mon with  all  their  creditors,  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
expect  such  security,  and  that  congress  will  make  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  obtain  from  the  respective 
states  substantial  funds,  adequate  to  the  object  of 
funding  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
enter  upon  an  immediate  and  full  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  such  funds,  and  the  most  likely  mode  of  ob- 
taining them. 

The  remaining  articles  were  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
of  which  Hamilton  was  a  member ;  and  after  the  interval 


*  By  resolution  of  12th  August,  1780,  the  states  were  recommended  to 
make  compensation  for  the  depreciation  of  their  pay ;  and  from  the  first  of 
that  month  it  was  declared  that  the  army  should  receive  it  in  the  new  emis- 
sions.  It  was  therefore  an  express  stipulation.  Yet  Madison  states,  "  a^ 
compromise  was  proposed  by  Hamilton,  by  substituting  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember,  1780,"  for  the  first  of  August,  in  compliance  with  an  objection  of 
the  eastern  states. 

The  same  principle  was  involved  with  that  in  the  pledge  of  ^40  for  1, 
of  the  old  emission,  as  to  which  the  charge  has  been  disproved.  It  is  seen 
that  Hamilton's  report  was  in  conformity  with  this  stipulation.  How  the 
change  to  December  occurred,  does  not  appear  ;  but  the  journals  show  tiiat 
Hamilton  voted  to  reinstate  August.*  As  this  statement  rests  solely  upon 
the  evidence  of  Madison,  and  is  neither  in  accordance  with  the  report  nor 
with  this  vote,  its  probability  is  more  than  questionable. — 1  Mad.  278-9, 
280. 

*4  J.  C.  152. 
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of  a  day,  that  part  of  this  report  which  promised  substan- 
tial and  adequate  funds,  was  considered. 

The  earUest  known  opinions  of  Hamilton  indicate  his 
conviction  that  the  command  of  the  revenue  should  be 
vested  in  congress,  and  that  it  should  have  the  collection 
of  it.  He  had  stated  in  "the  Continentalist,"*  as  "the 
great  defect  of  the  confederation,  that  it  gives  the  United 
States  no  property,  or  in  other  words,  no  revenue,  nor  the 
means  of  acquiring  it  inherent  in  themselves,  and  inde- 
pendent on  the  temporary  pleasure  of  the  different  mem- 
bers."— "  As  power  without  revenue,  in  a  political  society, 
was  a  name;  while  congress,"  he  then  said,  "continue 
altogether  dependent  on  the  occasional  grants  of  the  seve- 
ral states,  for  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
foederal  government,  it  can  neither  have  dignity,  vigour, 
nor  credit.  Credit  supposes  specific  and  permanent  funds 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  interest,  with  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  final  redemption  of  the  principal.  This 
credit  being  to  be  procured  through  congress,  the  funds 
ought  to  be  provided,  declared,  and  vested  in  them.  Had 
we  begun  the  practice  of  funding  four  years  ago,  we 
should  have  avoided  that  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
which  has  been  as  pernicious  to  the  morals  as  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  nation."  It  has  been  seen  that  he  at  the  same 
time  expressed  the  opinion,  that  congress  should  have  the 
appointment  "  of  all  ofiicers  of  the  customs,  collectors  of 
taxes,  and  militaiy  officers  of  every  rank,  so  as  to  create 
in  the  interior  of  each  state  a  mass  of  influence  in  favour 
of  the  foederal  government." 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  he  was  enabled,  per- 
sonally, to  propose  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  he 
had  long  contemplated — the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
national  revenue.     Unfortunately,  on  the  dayf  when  the 

*  August  4,  1781— No.  4.  t  Jan.  27. 
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discussion  of  this  subject  commenced,  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  laid  before  congress  an  act  of  their  legislature, 
repealing  her  grant  of  the  power  to  raise  an  impost ;  a 
repeal  not  dictated  by  temporary  considerations,  but  mani- 
festino-  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
national  legislature  over  any  part  of  the  revenue. 

It  declared,  "  that  the  permitting  any  power  other  than 
the  general  assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  to  levy  duties 
or  taxes  upon  the  citizens  of  this  state,  within  the  same, 
is  injurious  to  its  sovereignty,  may  prove  destructive  of  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  this  people,  and  so  far  as  congress 
might  exercise  the  same,  is  contravening  the  spirit  of  the 
confederation."  Unpropitious  as  this  procedure  was,  no 
other  resource  existed,  and  the  debate  proceeded  in  a  com- 
mittee on  "  permanent  funds." 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  if  funds 
were  provided  they  were  to  be  collected  by  the  states,  or, 
as  Hamilton  had  previously  urged,  should  depend  on  "  a 
single  will."  With  a  view  to  its  decision,  he  offered  the 
following  declaratory  resolution  : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  congress  that  complete  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the 
creditors  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  restoration  of  pub- 
lic credit  be  effected,  nor  the  future  exigencies  of  the  war 
be  provided  for,  but  by  the  establishment  of  permanent 
and  adequate  funds,  to  operate  generally  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  he  collected  hy  congress." 

The  petition  of  the  officers  of  the  army  had  been  heard 
and  answered  ;  the  memorial  of  the  other  public  creditors 
had  not  been  replied  to. 

After  the  late  act  of  Virginia  repealing  the  impost,  it 
was  particularly  important  that  they  should  receive  a 
similar  pledge  of  ultimate  justice.  Prompted  by  this  con- 
sideration, immediately  after  the  introduction  of  this  im- 
portant resolution,  Hamilton  presented  a  report  on  the 
memorial  of  Pennsylvania  respecting  the  debts  due    ^  her 
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citizens.  This  report  stated,  that  any  attempts  to  pay  any 
of  the  past  debts,  would  form  so  heavy  a  deduction  from 
the  greatest  revenue  that  could  be  raised  as  would  totally 
obstruct  all  present  service,  and  that  any  present  provision 
should  be  confined  to  the  interest  of  the  public  debts. 
That  such  provision  would  offer  eventual  relief  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  and  enable  them  to  support  their  share  of  the 
public  burdens  without  appropriating  the  whole  revenue 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  people  to  a  payment  of  debts, 
and  leaving  thereby  the  public  service  unprovided  for, 
which  would  involve  the  ruin  of  all  ranks,  creditors  and 
others.  That  congress  were  and  had  long  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  that  speedy  and 
effectual  measures  should  be  taken,  first  to  liquidate  and 
ascertain  the  public  debts,  and  then  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  interest  until  the  principal  could  be  discharged. 
Acts  of  congress  were  referred  to  as  evidence  of  this 
assertion.  He  added,  that  after  a  delay  of  two  years, 
Rhode  Island  had  entirely  refused  its  concurrence  to  the 
impost,  that  Virginia  had  withdrawn  its  assent  once  given, 
and  that  a  third  state  had  returned  no  answer. 

The  inability  of  congress  to  perform  its  engagements, 
was  stated  to  have  resulted  from  the  defective  compliances 
of  the  states  during  the  war.  Of  the  last  requisition  for 
eight  millions,  only  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  collected.  The  proceeds  of  the  foreign 
loans*  were  stated,  showing  an  available  balance  a  little 


•  In  vol.  1,  page  273,  of  Madison's  Debates,  this  passage  is  found : — 
"  In  a  late  report,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  ?nade 
to  congress,  in  answer  to  a  memorial  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
among  other  things  showing  the  impossibility  congress  had  been  under  of 
paying  their  creditors,  it  was  observed,  that  the  aid  afforded  by  the  court  of 
France,  had  been  appropriated  by  that  court,  at  the  time,  to  the  immediate 
vse  of  the  army.  This  clause  was  objected  to  as  unnecessary,  and  as  dis. 
hononrahle  to  congress.     The  fact  also  was  controverted.     Mr.  Hamilton 
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exceeding  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  while  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  pay  the  army,  required  nearly  six  millions. 
The  whole  sum  within  the  command  of  congress,  was 

and  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  justified  the  expediency  of  retaining  it,  in  order  to 
justify  congress  the  more  explicitly  in  failing  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to 
the  public  creditors.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Madison  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
words  '  appropriated  by  France,'  and  substitute  the  words  '  applied  by  con- 
gress to  the  immediate  and  necessary  support  of  the  army.'  This  proposi- 
tion would  have  been  readily  approved,  had  it  not  appeared  on  examination, 
that  in  one  or  two  small  instances,  and  particularly  in  the  payment  of  the 
balance  due  to  Arthur  Lee,  Esq.,  other  applications  had  been  made  of  the  aid 
in  question.     The  report  was  finally  recommitted." 

This  is  no  less  than  a  charge  of  stating  an  untruth,  and  justifying  it  on 
the  score  of  expediency,  on  the  part  of  two  gentlemen  whose  probity  never 
was  suspected,  and  for  the  motive  of  justifying  congress  with  the  public 
creditors.  This  minute  is  of  the  24th  of  January.  It  speaks  of  a  late  report 
made  to  congress.  The  journal  of  that  date  does  not  refer  to  this  report,  but 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January  it  is  given  in  full,  as  having  been  "•  agreed  to  as 
follows."  A  reason  assigned  by  Madison  why  the  clause  thus  objected  to 
was  not  stricken  out,  is,  that  there  had  been  a  diversion  of  the  money  in  one 
or  two  small  instances.  He  adds,  that  it  was  recommitted.  But  if  these 
instances  prevented  this  clause  being  e.xpunged,  if  it  had  been  originally  in 
the  report,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  retained.  On  referring  to  this  re- 
port, "  agreed  to"  by  congress,  no  such  clause  can  he  found.  Its  language 
is — "  But  according  to  the  best  accounts  which  can  be  obtained,  the  antici- 
pations made  in  the  funds  for  the  year  1782  amounted,  at  the  close  of  1781, 
to  four  millions  of  livres.  For  the  service  of  that  year,  his  most  christian 
majesty  lent  the  United  States  6,000,000  livres." — 4  J.  C.  155. 

But  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  clause  was  there  originally,  and  was 
stricken  out,  the  charge  is  unsupported.  The  journals,  page  202,  contain 
the  papers  which  Madison  as  chairman  of  a  committee  reported,  and  refer- 
red  to  in  an  address  of  which  he  was  the  author.  One  of  these  papers.  No. 
IV.,  is  a  letter  from  the  French  ambassador  at  Philadelphia,  dated  March 
15,  1783.  It  commences  thus — "  Sir :  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty  procures  for  the  United  States  a  loan  of  six  millions,  to  he 

employed  in  the  war  department  during  the  course  of  the  current  year." 

"  The  Count  de  Vergennes  informs  me,  sir,  that  the  six  millions  are  lent  to 
the  United  States  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  with 

the  sum  which  was  lent  last  year." "  I  have  had  the  honour  to  inform  you, 

sir,  that  this  money  is  lent  to  the  United  States  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the   war.    The  wisdom  of  congress  will  determine  according  to  circum- 
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little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  a  sum  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest  then  due  on  the  public  debts. 
"  Yet,"  Hamilton  remarked,  "  notwithstanding  the  discour- 
aging obstacles  they  have  hitherto  encountered,  they 
conceive  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  constituents, 
to  persevere  in  their  intentions  to  renew  and  extend  their 
endeavours  to  procure  the  establishment  of  revenues  equal 
to  the  purpose  of  funding  all  the  debts  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  they  think  it  proper  to  inform  the  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  this  subject  is  now  before  them  under  so- 
lemn deliberation,  and  that  her  ready  and  early  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  of  (an  impost)  assures  congress 
of  the  vigorous  support  of  that  state." 

Soon  after  this  pledge  was  given,  a  report  as  to  the 
mode  of  valuing  the  lands  was  taken  into  consideration. 

This  report  proposed  that  the  states  should  pass  laws 
forming  themselves  into  districts,  and  should  appoint  com- 
missioners to  estimate  the  value  of  their  lands ;  which 
estimate,  if  approved  by  congress,  was  to  determine  the 
requisitions  to  be  made. 

Convinced  that  no  efficient  plan  would  be  adopted  from 
the  predominance  of  state  jealousies,  and  regarding  the 
contemplated  mode  as  involving  inequalities  and  contro- 
versy, Hamilton  moved  to  postpone  the  valuation.  He 
assigned  as  reasons,  "  the  great  expense  of  it,  to  which  the 
finances  were  .then  inadequate,  and  that  in  a  matter  so 

stances  on  the  manner  of  effecting  that  important  object,  and  of  compelling 
the  enemy,  hy  joint  efforts,  to  conclude  a  solid  and  permanent  peace." 

That  such  was  the  sole  object  of  this  loan  made  by  France,  then  under 
great  pecuniary  pressure,  is  obvious.  Already  a  creditor  for  a  large  amount, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  France  would  have  made  an  additional  loan  to 
the  United  States  to  pay  their  domestic  creditors.  A  declaration  such  as 
that  which  Madison  represents  Wilson  as  concurring  with  him  in  endeavour, 
ing  to  substitute,  would  have  been  to  declare  that  congress  had  violated  their 
pledge  to  France  in  applying  this  loan  to  the  immediate  use  of  the  army-r 
the  express  use  for  which  the  loan  was  granted. 
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fundamental  in  the  confederation,  it  was  essential  to  the 
harmony  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  that  it  should 
be  carried  into  effect  with  great  care,  circumspection,  and 
impartiality,  and  that  a  short  delay  would  be  much  less 
pernicious  than  a  defective  execution." 

After  thus  urging  that  the  attempt  should  be  deferred, 
he  pledged  congress  to  proceed  to  an  accurate  valuation 
of  the  land  by  commissioners,  appointed  by  them,  and  act- 
ing under  their  authority,  upon  principles  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States ;  that  when  this  valuation  is  com- 
plete, congress  will  finally  adjust  the  accounts  of  the 
United  States  with  the  states  separately,  agreeably  to  that 
standard,  making  equitable  abatements  to  such  as  have 
been  more  immediate  sufferers  by  the  war :  that  in  the 
mean  time  they  would  adhere,  in  the  temporary  adjust- 
ment of  these  accounts,  to  the  proportions  established  by 
the  requisitions  of  congress  ;  and  with  a  view  to  an  eventual 
plan,  he  requested  the  states  to  transmit  to  them  the  valua- 
tions they  had  made,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  been  made. 

This  motion,  though  supported  by  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers, was  lost  in  a  vote  by  states,  and  the  plan  reported 
was  rejected. 

The  course  of  their  proceedings  gave  small  prospect 
of  any  salutary  results.  The  officers  were  urgently  press- 
ing their  claims.  The  justice  of  those  claims  was  not  to 
be  questioned.  The  terms  of  commutation  offered  by  the 
army,  could  not  be  excepted  to.  The  claimants  were 
suffering.  They  had  received  nothing  but  assurances,  and 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  part  of  many,  those 
assurances  were  deceptive.  There  was  danger.  Hamilton 
felt  it,  and  after  due  reflection,  he  disclosed  his  appre- 
hensions to  the  commander-in-chief. 
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HAMILTON  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  7, 1783. 
SIR, 

Flattering  myself  that  your  knowledge  of  me  will  in- 
duce you  to  receive  the  observations  I  make  as  dictated 
by  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  I  take  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gest to  you  my  ideas  on  some  matters  of  delicacy  and  im- 
portance. I  view  the  present  juncture  as  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  I  need  not  observe  how  far  the  temper  and 
situation  of  the  army  make  it  so.  The  state  of  our  finan- 
ces was  perhaps  never  more  critical.  I  am  under  injunc- 
tions which  will  not  permit  me  to  disclose  some  facts  that 
would  at  once  demonstrate  this  position,  but  I  think  it 
probable  you  will  be  possessed  of  them  through  another 
channel.*  It  is  however  certain  that  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  period  of  the  revolution  which  called  more  for 
wisdom  and  decision  in  congi'ess.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
we  are  a  body  not  governed  by  reason  or  foresight,  but 
by  circumstances.  It  is  probable  we  shall  not  take  the 
proper  measures ;  and  if  we  do  not,  a  few  months  may 
open  an  embarrassing  scene.  This  will  be  the  case,  whether 
we  have  peace  or  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

If  the  war  continues,  it  would  seem  that  the  army  must 
in  June  subsist  itself  to  defend  the  country  ;  if  peace  should 
take  place,  it  will  subsist  itself  to  procure  justice  to  itself. 
It  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  army,  that  the 
disposition  to  recompense  their  services  will  cease  with 
the  necessity  for  them,  and  that  if  they  once  lay  down 
their  arms,  they  part  with  the  means  of  obtaining  justice. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  appearances  afford  too  much 
ground  for  their  distrust. 

*  Probably  from  the  superintendent  of  finance. 
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It  becomes  a  serious  inquiry,  What  is  the  true  Hne  of 
poHcy  ?  The  claims  of  the  army,  urged  with  moderation, 
but  with  firmness,  may  operate  on  those  weak  minds 
which  are  influenced  by  their  apprehensions  more  than 
by  their  judgments,  so  as  to  produce  a  concurrence  in  the 
measures  which  the  exigencies  of  affairs  demand.  They 
may  add  weight  to  the  apphcations  of  congress  to  the 
several  states.  So  far  a  useful  turn  may  be  given  to 
them.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  a  complaining 
and  suffering  army  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

This  your  excellency's  influence  must  eflfect.  In  order 
to  it,  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  discountenance  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  redress,  but  rather,  by  the  intervention 
of  confidential  and  prudent  persons,  to  take  the  direction 
of  them.  This,  however,  must  not  appear.  It  is  of  mo- 
ment to  the  pubfic  tranquillity  that  your  excellency  should 
preserve  the  confidence  of  the  army,  without  losing  that 
of  the  people.  This  will  enable  you  in  case  of  extremity 
to  guide  the  torrent,  and  to  bring  order,  perhaps  even 
good,  out  of  confusion.  'Tis  a  part  that  requires  address, 
but  'tis  one  which  your  own  situation  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  the  community  points  out. 

I  will  not  conceal  from  your  excellency  a  truth  which  it 
is  necessary  you  should  know.  An  idea  is  propagated  in 
the  army,  that  delicacy  carried  to  an  extreme  prevents 
your  espousing  its  interests  with  sufficient  warmth.  The 
falsehood  of  this  opinion  no  one  can  be  better  acquainted 
with  than  myself;  but  it  is  not  the  less  mischievous  for  be- 
ing false.  Its  tendency  is  to  impair  that  influence  which 
you  may  exert  with  advantage,  should  any  commotions 
unhappily  ensue,  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  army, 
and  make  their  conduct  correspond  with  their  duty. 

The  great  desideratum  at  present  is  the  establishment 
of  general  funds,  which  alone  can  do  justice  to  the  credi- 
tors of  the  United  States,  (of  whom  the  army  forms  the 
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most  meritorious  class,)  restore  public  credit,  and  supply 
the  future  wants  of  government.  This  is  the  object  of  all 
men  of  sense ;  in  this  the  influence  of  the  army,  properly 
directed,  may  co-operate. 

The  intimations  I  have  thrown  out,  will  suffice  to  give 
your  excellency  a  proper  conception  of  my  sentiments : 
you  will  judge  of  their  reasonableness  or  fallacy  ;  but  1 
persuade  myself  you  will  do  justice  to  my  motives. 

General  Knox  has  the  confidence  of  the  army,  and  is  a 
man  of  sense ;  I  think  he  may  be  safely  made  use  of. 
Situated  as  I  am,  your  exellency  will  feel  the  confidential 
nature  of  these  observations. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,*  Hamilton  proposed 
a  resolution,  which  was  passed,  that  "  the  commander-in- 
chief  be  informed  that  congress  are  always  happy  to  receive 
his  sentiments  on  the  political  and  military  aflfairs  of  these 
states,  the  utility  of  which  they  have  on  so  many  occasions 
experienced."  It  also  stated  "  the  probability  of  peace,"  and 
directed  the  secretary  of  foreign  aflfairs  "  to  make  a  confi- 
dential communication  to  him  of  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  when  the  last  advices  were  received." 

The  day  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  discussion  of 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quotas  of  the  states  was  re- 
sumed. Various  propositions  were  made,  at  different 
times,  until  the  seventeenth  of  February,  when  a  plan  was 
adopted,  five  members  dissenting.f 

By  this  plan,  the  legislature  of  each  state  was  required 
to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  obtain  a  just  and 
accurate  account  of  the  quantity  of  its  land  granted  or 
surveyed,  of  the  number  of  buildings,  distinguishing  dwell- 
ings from  others,  and  of  the  number  of  white  and  black 
inhabitants.     These  returns  were  to  be   examined  by  a 

*  Feb.  20.  t  Hamilton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Floyd,  Lee. 
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grand  committee  of  congress,  nine  of  whom  concurring, 
were  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  granted  or 
surveyed  lands,  and  of  the  buildings  or  improvements,  to 
be  approved  or  rejected  by  that  body.  This  estimate  was 
to  be  the  rule  of  apportioning  among  the  states  the  quotas 
to  be  paid  into  the  continental  treasury,  and  also  of  ad- 
justing all  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  the 
individual  states  for  previous  supplies. 

As  this  rule,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would  charge  the 
states,  which  had  been  the  theatres  of  war,  for  past  sup- 
plies according  to  their  future  ability,  when  in  an  entire 
condition,  and  might  operate  very  unequally  upon  New- 
York,  it  has  been  seen  that  Hamilton  embraced  in  his 
resolution,  for  an  eventual  valuation,  a  recommendation 
that  the  states  should  vest  congress  with  a  power  of  mak- 
ing equitable  abatements  in  favour  of  such  as  had  been 
more  immediate  sufferers  by  the  war. 

This  motion  was  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  previous  congress,  that  in  a  final  settlement 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  be  borne  by  each  state, 
they  should  be  authorized  to  assume  and  adopt  such  prin- 
ciples, as  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  several 
states  at  different  periods  might  appear  just  and  equitable. 
It  was  committed,  but  as  Virginia  had  disagreed  to  that 
recommendation,  a  committee  reported  against  it.  Ham- 
ilton subsequently  again  brought  forward  this  proposition 
in  a  different  form.  It  was  a  declaratory  resolution  by 
congress  that  they  would  make  such  abatements. 

Though  admitted  to  be  within  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
federation, a  postponement  was  moved  ;  but  with  a  view 
to  defeat  it,  it  was  considered  and  rejected.* 


*  In  vol.  1,  page  362,  Madison  Papers,  Madison  represents  himself  as  be- 
ing in  favour  of  "  the  abatements  proposed  by  Hamilton" — and  in  page  418, 
as  offering  an  amendment  to  Hamilton's  resolution,  for  which  his  reasons  are 
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The  importance  of  this  question  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  he  represented,  and  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  in  reference  to  it,  induced  Hamilton  to  address  a 
letter*  to  the  governor  of  New- York. 

"  I  enclose,"  he  said,  "  for  the  information  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  proceedings  upon  it  in  different  stages,  by 
which  they  will  see  the  part  I  have  acted.  But  as  I  was 
ultimately  left  in  a  small  minority,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
explain  the  motives  upon  which  my  opposition  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  house  was  grounded.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  article  of  confederation  itself  was  ill-judged. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  general 
representative  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  the  criterion  of 
its  ability  to  pay  taxes.  There  are  only  two  that  can  be 
thought  of — land  and  numbers.  The  revenues  of  the 
United  Provinces,  general  and  particular,  were  computed 
before  the  present  war  at  more  than  half  as  much  as  those 
of  Great  Britain.  The  extent  of  their  territory  is  not  one 
fourth  part  as  great ;  their  population,  less  than  a  third. 

•'  The  comparison  is  still  more  striking  between  those 
provinces  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  both  of  which,  extent 
of  territory  and  population  are  nearly  the  same  ;  and  yet, 
the  revenues  of  the  former  are  five  times  as  large  as  those 
of  the  latter  ;  nor  could  any  efforts  of  taxation  bring  them 
to  any  thing  like  a  level. 

"In  both  cases,  the  advantages  for  agriculture  are  superior 
in  those  countries  which  afford  least  revenue  in  proportion. 
I  have  selected  these  examples  because  they  are  most  famil- 
iar ;  but  whoever  will  extend  the  comparison  between  the 
different  nations  of  the  world,  will  perceive  that  the  position 
I  have  laid  down  is  supported  by  universal  experience. 

stated.     On  the  4th  of  March,  he  voted,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Vir- 
ginia  members,  first  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  resolution,  and 
then  to  reject  it. — 4  J.  C.  170. 
«  February  24,  1763. 
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"  The  truth  is,  the  ability  of  a  country  to  pay  taxes,  de- 
pends on  infinite  combinations  of  physical  and  moral 
causes,  which  can  never  be  accommodated  to  any  general 
rule  ;  climate,  soil,  productions,  advantages  for  navigation, 
government,  genius  of  the  people,  progress  of  arts,  and 
industry,  and  an  endless  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
diversities  are  sufficiently  great  in  these  states  to  make  an 
infinite  difference  in  their  relative  wealth,  the  proportion  of 
which  can  never  be  found  by  any  common  measure  whatever. 

"  The  only  possible  way,  then,  of  making  them  contribute 
to  the  general  expense  in  an  equal  proportion  to  their  means, 
is  by  general  taxes  hnposed  under  Continental  authority. 

"  In  this  mode,  there  would  no  doubt  be  inequalities,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  material  ones  ;  but  experience, 
and  the  constant  operation  of  a  general  interest,  which,  by 
the  very  collision  of  particular  interests,  must  in  the  main 
prevail  in  a  continental  deliberative  body,  would  at  length 
correct  those  inequalities,  and  balance  one  tax  that  should 
bear  hard  upon  one  state,  by  another  that  should  have  a 
proportional  weight  in  others.  This  idea,  however,  was 
not  at  the  period  of  framing  the  confederation,  and  is  not 
yet  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  To  futurity  we 
must  leave  the  discovery  how  far  this  spirit  is  wise  or 
foolish.  One  thing  only  is  now  certain,  that  congress, 
having  the  discretionary  power  of  determining  the  quantum 
of  money  to  be  paid  into  the  general  treasury  towards  de- 
fraying the  common  expenses,  have,  in  effect,  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  general  taxation.  The  restraints  upon 
the  exercise  of  this  power  amount  to  the  perpetuating  a 
rule  for  fixing  the  proportions,  which  must  of  necessity  pro- 
duce inequality,  and  by  refusing  the  foederal  government  a 
power  of  specific  taxation  and  of  collection,  without  substitu- 
ting any  other  adequate  means  of  coercion,  do  in  fact  leave 
the  compliance  with  Continental  requisitions  to  the  good- 
will of  the  respective  states.     Inequality  is  inherent  in  the 
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theory  of  the  Confederation ;  and  in  the  practice,  that  ine- 
quaUty  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  honesty  or  dis- 
honesty of  the  component  parts.  This  vice  will  either  in  its 
consequences  reform  the  fcederal  constitution,  or  dissolve  it. 

"  If  a  general  standard  must  be  fixed,  numbers  were  pre- 
ferable to  land.  Modes  might  be  devised  to  ascertain  the 
former  with  tolerable  precision  ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  the 
experiment  will  prove  that  the  value  of  all  the  land,  in 
each  state,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  thing  like  ex- 
actness. Both  these  measures  have  the  common  disad- 
vantage of  being  no  equal  representative  of  the  wealth 
of  the  people ;  but  one  is  much  more  simple,  definite,  and 
certain  than  the  other. 

"  I  have  indulged  myself  in  these  remarks,  to  show  that 
I  have  little  expectation  of  success  from  any  mode  of  car- 
rying the  article  in  question  into  execution  upon  equitable 
principles.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  myself  to  declare,  that 
my  opposition  did  not  arise  from  this  source.  The  Con- 
federation has  pointed  out  this  mode,  and  though  I  would 
heartily  join  in  a  representatioji  of  the  difficulties  (of  which 
every  man  of  sense  must  be  sensible  on  examination)  that 
occur  in  the  execution  of  the  plan,  to  induce  the  states  to 
consent  to  a  change  ;  yet  as  this  was  not  the  disposition 
of  a  majority  of  congress,  I  would  have  assented  to  any 
mode  of  attempting  it,  which  was  not  either  obviously 
mischievous  or  impracticable. 

"  The  first  plan  proposed,  as  your  excellency  will  see, 
was  an  actual  valuation  of  each  state  by  itself.  This  was 
evidently  making  the  interested  party  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  Those  who  have  seen  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple between  the  counties  in  the  same  state,  and  the  dis- 
tricts in  tlie  same  county,  cannot  doubt  a  moment  that  the 
valuations  on  this  plan  would  have  been  altogether  un- 
equal and  unjust.  Without  supposing  more  liberality  in 
one  state  than  another,  the  degree  of  care,  judgment,  and 
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method,  employed  in  the  execution,  would  alone  make 
extreme  differences  in  the  results. 

"  This  mode  had  also  the  further  inconvenience  of 
awakening  all  the  jealousies  of  the  several  states  against 
each  other.  Each  would  suspect  that  its  neighbour  had 
favoured  itself,  whether  the  partiality  appeared  or  not.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  silence  these  distrusts,  and  to  make 
the  states  sit  down  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  each  other. 
Every  new  requisition  for  money,  would  be  a  new  signal 
for  discussion  and  clamour,  and  the  seeds  of  disunion, 
already  sown  too  thick,  would  be  not  a  little  multiplied. 

"  To  guard  against  these  evils,  the  plan  proposes  a  revi- 
sion by  congress  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  that  such  a 
power  could  not  be  exercised.  Should  any  states  return 
defective  valuations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
evidence  to  determine  them  such ;  to  alter  would  not  be 
admissible,  for  congress  could  have  no  data  which  could 
be  presumed  equivalent  to  those  which  must  have  gov- 
erned the  judgment  of  commissioners  under  oath,  on  an 
actual  view  of  the  premises.  To  do  either  this,  or  to  re- 
ject, would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  honour  of  the  states, 
which  it  is  not  probable  there  would  be  decision  enough 
to  hazard,  and  which,  if  done,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
serious  disgusts.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
single  state  exercising  such  a  power  over  its  own  counties^ 
and  a  confederated  government  exercising  it  over  sovereign 
states  which  compose  the  confederacy.  It  might  also 
happen,  that  too  many  states  would  be  interested  in  the 
defective  valuations,  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  willing 
either  to  alter  or  to  reject.  These  considerations  pre- 
vailed to  prevent  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a  majority. 

"  The  last  plan  may  be  less  mischievous  than  the  first,  but 
it  appears  to  me  altogether  ineffectual.  The  mere  quan- 
tity of  land  granted  and  surveyed,  with  the  general  species 
of  buildings  upon  them,  can  certainly  be  no  criteria  to 
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determine  their  value,  ^he  plan  does  not  even  distinguish 
the  improved  from  the  unimproved  land,  the  qualities  of 
soil,  or  degrees  of  improvement ;  the  qualities  of  the 
houses  and  other  buildings  are  entirely  omitted.  These, 
it  seems,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  each  state ;  but  I  am  unable  to  conceive  how 
any  commissioner  can  form  the  least  estimate  of  these 
circumstances  with  respect  even  to  his  own  state,  much 
less  with  respect  to  other  states,  which  Avould  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  just  relative  value.  If  even  there  was 
a  distinction  of  improved  from  unimproved  land,  by  sup- 
posing an  intrinsic  value  in  the  land,  and  adopting  general 
rates,  something  nearer  the  truth  might  be  attained ;  but 
it  must  now  be  all  conjecture  and  uncertainty. 

'•  The  number  of  inhabitants,  distinguishing  white  from 
black,  is  called  for.  This  is  not  only  totally  foreign  to  the 
confederation,  but  can  answer  no  reasonable  purpose.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  proportion  of  numbers  may  guide 
and  correct  the  estimates ;  an  assertion  purely  verbal,  and 
which  has  no  meaning.  A  judgment  must  first  be  formed 
of  the  value  of  the  lands  upon  some  principle.  If  this 
should  be  altered  by  the  proportion  of  numbers,  it  is  plain, 
numbers  would  be  substituted  to  land. 

"  Another  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  lets  in  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  states,  to  operate  in  the  returns  of 
the  quantities  of  land,  number  of  buildings,  and  number 
of  inhabitants.  But  the  principle  of  this  objection  applies 
less  forcibly  here,  than  against  the  former  plan. 

"  Whoever  will  consider  the  plain  import  of  the  eighth 
article  of  the  confederation,  must  be  convinced  that  it  in- 
tended an  actual  and  specific  valuation  of  land,  buildings, 
and  improvements — not  a  mere  general  estimate,  according 
to  the  present  plan.  While  w^e  insist,  therefore,  upon  ad- 
hering to  the  confederation,  we  should  do  it  in  reality,  not 
barely  in  appearance. 
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"  Many  of  those  who  voted  for  this  scheme,  had  as  bad 
an  opinion  of  it  as  myself,  but  they  were  induced  to  ac- 
cede to  it  by  a  persuasion  that  some  plan  for  the  purpose 
was  expected  by  the  states ;  and  that  none  b-etter,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  could  be  fallen  upon. 

"  A  leading  rule  which  I  have  laid  down  for  the  direc- 
tion of  my  conduct,  is  this  : — that  while  I  would  have  a  just 
deference  for  the  expectations  of  the  states,  I  would  never 
consent  to  amuse  them  by  attempts  which  must  either 
fail  in  the  execution,  or  be  productive  of  evil.  I  would 
rather  incur  the  negative  inconveniences  of  delay,  than 
the  positive  mischiefs  of  injudicious  expedients.  A  con- 
trary conduct  serves  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  nation. 
There  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  character  of  wisdom 
and  efficiency  in  all  the  measures  of  the  foederal  council,  the 
opposite  of  a  spirit  of  temporizing  concession.  I  would 
have  sufficient  reliance  on  the  judgments  of  the  several 
states,  to  hope  that  good  reasons  for  not  attempting  a 
thing,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  them  than  precipitate 
and  fruitless  attempts. 

"  My  idea  is,  that  taking  it  for  granted  the  states  will  ex- 
pect an  experiment  on  the  principle  of  the  confederation, 
the  best  plan*  will  be  to  make  it  by  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed  by  congress  and    acting  under   their   authority. 

*  In  1  Mad.  318,  Madison  observes — "  Mr.  Hamilton  concurred  in"  (his) 
"  views,  and  wished  the  valuation  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  that  its  impracti- 
cability o.nA  futility  might  become  manifest."  This  statement  is  at  variance 
with  these  facts.  It  has  been  seen  that  on  the  6th  January,  1783,  Hamilton 
offered  a  resolution  for  "  an  eventual  valuation"  Here  again,  he  urges  an 
adherence  to  the  confederation,  as  intending  "  an  actual  and  specific  valua- 
tion ;"  and  in  notes  for  a  speech,  endorsed  on  a  letter  from  Clinton,  rcspect- 
ino-  Vermont,  he  says — "  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  those  who  made  the 
confederation,  did  not  consider  various  plans." — "  The  states  do  not  pay 
taxes,  because  we  do  not  proceed  according  to  the  confederation." — "  Go 
according  to  confederation." 
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Congress  might,  in  the  first  instance,  appoint  three  or  more 
of  the  principal  characters  in  each  state  for  probity  and 
abihties,  with  a  power  to  nominate  other  commissioners 
under  them  in  each  subdivision  of  the  state.  General 
principles  might  be  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct,  by  which  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  would  obtain.  Sanctions  of  such  solem- 
nity might  be  prescribed,  and  such  notoriety  given  to  every 
part  of  the  transaction,  that  the  commissioners  could 
neither  be  careless  nor  partial  without  a  sacrifice  of  repu- 
tation. 

"  To  carry  this  plan,  however,  into  effect  with  sufficient 
care  and  accuracy,  would  be  a  work  both  of  time  and 
expense  ;  and,  unfortunately,  we  are  so  pressed  to  find 
money  for  calls  of  immediate  necessity,  that  we  could  not 
at  present  undertake  a  measure  which  would  require  so 
large  a  sum. 

"  To  me  it  appears  evident,  that  every  part  of  a  business 
which  is  of  so  important  and  universal  concern,  should  be 
transacted  on  uniform  principles,  and  under  the  direction 
of  that  body  which  has  a  common  interest.  In  general,  I 
regard  the  present  moment,  probably  the  dawn  of  peace, 
as  peculiarly  critical ;  and  the  measures  which  it  shall  pro- 
duce, as  of  great  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  these 
states.  I  am,  therefore,  scrupulously  cautious  of  assenting 
to  such  as  appear  to  me  founded  on  false  principles. 

"  Your  excellency  will  observe  that  the  valuation  of  the 
lands  is  to  be  the  standard  for  adjusting  the  accounts  for 
past  supplies,  between  the  United  States  and  the  particular 
states.  This,  if  adhered  to  without  allowance  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  states  which  have  been  more  imme- 
diately the  theatre  of  the  war,  will  charge  our  state  for 
the  past  according  to  its  future  ahility,  when  in  an  entire 
condition,  if  the  valuation  should  be  made  after  w^e  regain 
possession  of  the  parts  of  the  state  now  in  the  power  of 
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the  enemy.  I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  motion  for  re- 
peating the  call  in  a  more  earnest  manner  upon  the  states 
to  vest  congress  with  a  power  of  making  equitable  abate- 
ments, agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  of  the 
twentieth  of  February  last,  which  few  of  the  states  have 
complied  with.  This  motion  has  been  committed.  1 
know  not  what  will  be  its  fate. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  I  have  given,  now  the 
matter  has  been  decided  in  congress,  I  hope  the  state  will 
cheerfully  comply  with  what  is  required.  Unless  each 
state  is  governed  by  this  principle,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
union.  Every  state  will  no  doubt  have  a  right,  in  this 
case,  to  accompany  its  compliance  with  such  remarks  as 
it  may  think  proper. 

"  After  the  plan  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  committed  to 
be  put  into  form ;  and  when  reported,  instead  of  commis- 
sioners, an  alteration  was  carried  for  making  the  estimate 
by  a  grand  committee." 

"  February  twenty-seventh. — Mr.  Morris  has  signified  to 
congress  his  resolution  to  resign  by  the  first  of  June,  if 
adequate  funds  are  not  by  that  time  provided.  This  will 
be  a  severe  stroke  to  our  affairs.  No  man  fit  for  the 
office  will  be  willing  to  supply  his  place  for  the  very  rea- 
sons he  resigns.  'Tis  happy  for  us  we  have  reason  to 
expect  a  peace.  I  am  sorry  that  by  different  accounts -it 
appears  not  to  have  been  concluded  late  in  December." 

While  this  subject  was  under  consideration,  the  question 
of  providing  for  the  public  debt  was  again  brought  for- 
ward. The  temper  of  congress  led  Hamilton  to  doubt 
whether  its  policy  would  be  such  as  the  interests  of  the 
nation  demanded.  He  believed  that  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion  might  be  beneficially  exerted,  and  he  resolved 
to  endeavour  to  cause  it  to  be  felt. 

It  is  known  that  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  of  the 
confederation  were  secret.     During  the  earlier  peri    Is  of 
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the  revolution,  this  precaution  in  an  assembly  exercising 
not  only  legislative  but  executive  powers,  was  absolutely 
necessary.  But  this  necessity  was  felt  by  discerning  men 
not  to  oe  the  least  of  the  evils  attending  a  government  by 
a  single  body.  The  salutary  control  of  public  sentiment 
was  not  felt,  intrigues  often  prevailed  over  the  maturest 
counsels,  and  the  highest  talent  mourned  the  absence  of 
that  great  support — the  warm  sympathies  of  the  people. 
Obvious  as  the  consequences  of  this  secrecy  were,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made,  during  all  the  long  period  of  the 
revolution,  to  break  through  it. 

It  remained  for  Hamilton  to  make  the  first  effort  in 
favour  of  open  debate.  He  saw  the  congress  sinking 
rapidly  in  public  esteem,  its  recommendations  disregarded, 
its  resolves  disobeyed,  its  counsels  misrepresented ;  the 
fears  of  the  timid,  stimulated  by  the  arts  of  the  factious, 
viewing  it  as  the  theatre  of  cabals,  hostile  to  liberty,  when 
m  fact,  the  jealousies  of  particular  states  prevented  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  essential  to  the  chief 
object  of  its  institution — the  common  defence.  He  saw 
these  influences  at  this  moment  unusually  active,  while  the 
clamours  of  the  public  creditors  and  of  the  army  were 
heard  at  their  doors  demanding  an  audience. 

He  had  resorted  in  vain  to  private  solicitation  ;  in  vain 
had  he  exerted  all  the  powers  of  eloquent  persuasion  to 
induce  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands.  The  stern 
prejudices  of  New-Hampshire  could  not  be  overcome ; 
Connecticut  was  not  to  be  soothed.  By  those  states  it 
was  intended  that  a  most  solemn  pledge  for  a  most  sacred 
debt,  the  price  of  their  independence,  should  be  deliber- 
ately violated. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  the  day  appointed  to 
consider  the  proposition  to  raise  substantial  funds,  a  call, 
which  Hamilton  seconded,  for  an  estimate  of  the  principal 
of  the  liquidated  and  unliquidated  debt,  was  followed  by 
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a  motion,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  Connecticut, 
asking  an  account  of  the  names  and  titles  of  all  civil  and 
diplomatic  officers,  and  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  all 
grants  for  the  pay,  half-pay,  and  gratuities,  for  their  past 
services. 

Hamilton  felt  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  at  stake, 
and  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  nation  to  decide.  He 
proposed  the  following  resolution : — "  Whereas,  it  is  the 
desire  of  congress  that  the  motives  of  their  deliberations 
and  measures,  (as  far  as  they  can  be  disclosed  consistently 
with  the  public  safety,)  should  be  fully  known  to  their 
constituents — therefore,  resolved.  That  when  the  establish- 
ment of  funds  for  paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt  shall  be  under  the  consideration  of  this  house, 
the  doors  shall  be  opened." 

This  resolution  was  postponed  almost  without  a  reply, 
for  the  only  answer  given  to  so  important  a  proposition, 
was  the  remark  of  the  delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  as  to 
whom  he  had  reported  a  vote  of  censure,  "  that  if  the 
member  wishes  to  display  his  eloquence,  he  should  address 
the  people  from  the  balcony." 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  this  proposal,  a  report 
was  made  to  the  house  by  the  grand  committee,  which 
contained  a  modification  of  Hamilton's  resolution  so  as 
to  declare  the  necessity  of  permanent  and  adequate  funds, 
but  omitted  the  provision  that  they  should  be  collected  by 
congress.  In  this  form  it  passed  by  the  votes  of  seven 
states,  and,  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee.* 

Congress  nowf  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  the  officers.  The  committee  of  which  Hamilton  was 
a  member,  reported  that  the  officers  then  in  service,  and 
who    should   continue  until    the  end    of  the  war,  should 

*  Fitzsinimons,  Gorliaui,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Rutlcdgc.  t  Feb.  25. 
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receive  in  commutation  of  their  half-pay,  full  pay  for 
years,  either  in  money,  or  securities  at  interest,  giv- 
ing to  the  lines  of  the  respective  states,  and  not  to  the 
individual  officers,  the  option  of  accepting  such  commuta- 
tion. This  provision  was  extended  to  all  officers  who  had 
retired  on  a  promise  of  half-pay,  and  to  the  widows  of 
such  as  should  die  in  the  service. 

A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  this  report,  with  a 
view  to  substitute  a  provision  by  the  states,  which  was 
rejected.*  Hamilton  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with 
five  and  a  half  years'  pay,  as  nearer  to  an  equivalent  of 
full  pay,  on  the  valuations  of  lives ;  but  this  motion  failed, 
and  the  commutation  was  established  at  five  years'  full 
pay.  The  subject  was  resumed,  and  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary seven  states  voted  in  favour  of  it.  It  being  a  ques- 
tion which  required,  by  the  confederation,  the  concur- 
rence of  nine  states,  the  provision  was  not  made. 

Soon  after  this  vote,  Hamilton  received  a  reply  to  his 
letter  to  Washington,  in  which  will  be  perceived  the  con- 
currence of  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  views  he  had 
suggested  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  though  Washing- 
ton appears  not  to  have  entertained  equal  apprehensions 
of  the  impending  commotions  in  the  army. 

Newburgh,  ith  Marcli,  17S3.t 
"   DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  received  your  favor  of  February — and  I  thank 
you  for  the  information  and  observations  it  has  conveyed 
to  me. — I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  by  a  free  com- 
munication of  sentiments,  and  have  often  thought,  (but 
suppose  I  thought  wrong,  as  it  did  not  accord  with  the 
practice  of  congress,)  that  the  public  interest  might  be 

*  All  of  the  New  England  members,  oue  from  New  Jersey,  and  one  from 
Virginia,  supported  this  proposition. 

f  The  letters  of  W.  to  H.  are  exact  copies  of  those  received  by  H.,  differ- 
ing a  little  from  the  drafts  by  W.     Both  are  in  his  autograph. 
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benefited,  if  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  was  let 
more  into  the  political  and  pecuniary  state  of  our  affairs 
than  he  is.  Enterprises  and  the  adoption  of  military  and  oth- 
er arrangements  that  might  be  exceedingly  proper  in  some 
circumstances,  would  be  altogether  improper  in  otiiers. 

It  follows  then  by  fair  deduction,  that  where  there  is  a 
want  of  information,  there  must  be  chance-medley ;  and 
a  man  may  be  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice  before  he  is 
aware  of  his  danger,  when  a  little  foreknowledge  might 
enable  him  to  avoid  it.     But  this  by  the  by. 

The  hint  contained  in  your  letter,  and  the  knowledge  I 
have  derived  from  the  public  gazettes,  respecting  the  non- 
payment of  taxes,  contain  all  the  information  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  danger  that  stares  us  in  the  face  on  acc't  of 
our  funds  ;  and  so  far  was  I  from  conceiving  that  our 
finances  was  in  so  deplorable  a  state,  at  this  time,  that  I 
had  imbibed  ideas  from  some  source  of  information  or  an- 
other, that  with  the  prospect  of  a  loan  from  Holland  we 
should  be  able  to  rub  along  yet  a  little  further.  To  you 
who  have  seen  the  danger  to  which  the  army  has  been 
exposed  to  a  political  dissolution  for  want  of  subsistence, 
and  the  unhappy  spirit  of  licentiousness  which  it  imbibed 
by  becoming  in  one  or  two  instances  its  own  proveditors, 
no  observations  are  necessary  to  evince  the  fatal  tenden- 
cy of  such  a  measure ;  but  I  shall  give  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  it  would  at  this  day  be  productive  of  civil  commo- 
tions and  end  in  hlood. — Unhappy  situation  this !  God 
forbid  we  should  be  involved  in  it. 

The  predicament  in  which  I  stand,  as  citizen  &  soldier, 
is  as  critical  and  delicate  as  can  well  be  conceived.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  contemplative  hours. 

The  sufferings  of  a  complaining  army  on  one  hand,  and 
the  inability  of  congress  and  tardiness  of  the  states  on  the 
other,  are  the  forebodings  of  evil,  and  may  be  productive 
of  events  which  are  more  to  be  deprecated  than  prevent- 
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ed ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope,  if  there  is  such  a  disposi- 
tion shown  as  prudence  and  policy  dictates  to  do  justice, 
your  apprehensions  in  case  of  peace  are  greater  than  there 
is  cause  for.  In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken,  if  those 
ideas  which  you  have  been  informed  are  propagating  in 
the  army  should  be  extensive,  the  source  of  which  may 
be  easily  traced,  as  the  old  levin,  it  is  said,  for  I  have  no 
proof  of  it,  is  again  beginning  to  work,  under  the  mask 
of  the  most  perfect  dissimulation  and  apparent  cordiallity. 

Be  these  things  as  they  may,  I  shall  pursue  the  same 
steady  line  of  conduct  which  has  governed  me  hitherto, 
fully  convinced  that  the  sensible  and  discerning  part  of 
the  army  cannot  be  unacquainted  (altho  I  never  took 
pains  to  inform  them)  of  the  services  I  have  rendered  it 
on  more  occasions  than  one.  This,  and  pursuing  the  sug- 
gestions of  your  letter,  which  I  am  happy  to  find  coin- 
cides with  my  own  practice  for  several  months  past,  and 
which  was  the  means  of  diverting  the  business  of  the 
army  into  the  channel  it  now  is,  leaves  me  under  no  great 
apprehension  of  its  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
moderation  ;  notwithstanding,  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
the  army  is,  that  the  prospect  of  compensation  for  past 
services  will  terminate  with  the  war. 

The  just  claims  of  the  army  ought,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  have  their  weight  with  every  sensible  legisla- 
ture in  the  union,  if  congress  point  to  their  demands,  show 
(if  the  case  is  so)  the  reasonableness  of  them,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  complying  without  their  aid.  In  any 
other  point  of  view  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  impolitic  to 
introduce  the  army  on  the  Tapis,  lest  it  should  excite  jeal- 
ousy and  bring  on  its  concomitants.  The  states  cannot, 
surely,  be  so  devoid  of  common  sense,  common  honesty, 
and  common  policy,  as  to  refuse  their  aid  on  a  full,  clear, 
and  candid  representation  of  facts  from  congress,  more  es- 
pecially if  these  should  be  enforced  by  members  of  their 
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own  body,  who  might  demonstrate  what  the  mevitable 
consequences  of  failure  must  lead  to.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  how  far  an  adjournment  of  con- 
gress for  a  few  months  is  advisable. — The  delegates,  in 
that  case,  if  they  are  in  unison  themselves  respecting  the 
great  defects  of  their  Constitution,  may  represent  them 
fully  and  boldly  to  their  Constituents.  To  me,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  business  before  congress,  nor  of  the  arca- 
num, it  appears  that  such  a  measure  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  public  weal ;  for  it  is  clearly  my  opinion,  unless 
Congress  have  powers  competent  to  all  general  purposes, 
that  the  distresses  we  have  encountered,  the  expenses  we 
have  incurred,  and  the  blood  we  have  spilt  in  the  course 
of  an  Eight  years'  war,  will  avail  us  nothing. — The  con- 
tents of  your  letter  is  known  only  to  myself  and  your 
prudence  will  direct  what  should  be  done  with  this. 

With  great  esteem  and  regard." 

On  the  day  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Hamilton  wrote 
to  Washington,  suggesting  a  plan,  through  a  confidential 
person,  for  arresting  two  men  of  the  name  of  Knowlton 
and  Wells,  residents  of  Vermont,  charged  with  being  in 
correspondence  with  the  enemy.  A  surmise  that  the  vote 
for  their  detection  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  a 
member  of  congress,  added  to  the  motives  for  their  arrest. 
A  resolution  was  afterwards  passed,  requesting  the  execu- 
tives of  the  states  of  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New-York,  to  take  measures  to  bring  to  trial 
the  persons  charged  with  these  treasonable  practices. 

The  deputation  from  the  army,  after  an  attendance  on 
congress  of  nearly  two  months,  informed  it,  "  that  nothing 
of  any  moment  had  been  decided  for  them."  Their  letter 
reached  the  camp  at  the  same  time  with  the  information 
that  preliminary  articles  of  peace  had  been  concluded. 
This  intelligence,  hailed  with  delight  throughout  the  coun- 
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try,  gave  to  the  army  a  keener  sense  of  injury.  Peace, 
which  their  valour  had  won,  they  beUeved  would  dissipate 
all  prospect  of  the  adjustment  of  their  demands.  Under 
this  impression,  their  discontents,  which  had  been  a  long 
time  increasing,  broke  forth  ;  and  at  this  moment  of  dan- 
gerous excitement,  the  event  which  Hamilton  had  antici- 
pated in  the  preceding  letter  occurred. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  an  anonymous  notice  was  cir- 
culated, calling  a  meeting  of  the  general  and  field-officers 
and  of  a  commissioned  officer  of  each  company,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  "  to  consider  what  measures,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they 
seem  to  have  solicited  in  vain." 

At  the  same  moment  another  paper  without  a  signature 
was  clandestinely  circulated,  addressed  to  the  angered 
feelings  of  the  officers. 

After  remarking  that  "he  had  till  lately,  very  lately, 
believed  in  the  justice  of  his  country,"  the  writer  ap- 
pealed to  the  resentment  of  the  army,  and  asked — Is 
it  "a  country  willing  to  redress  your  wrongs,  cherish 
your  worth,  and  reward  your  services  ?  Is  this  the 
case  ?  Or  is  it  rather  a  country  that  tramples  upon 
your  rights,  disdains  your  cries,  and  insults  your  dis- 
tresses ?  If  this  be  then  your  treatment  while  the  swouus 
you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  America,  what 
have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall 
sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by  division  ? — when 
those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of 
your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remain- 
ing mark  of  military  distinction  left,  but  your  wants,  in- 
firmities, and  scars  ?" — "  If  your  spirits  should  revolt  at 
this  ;  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover  and  spirit  suf- 
ficient to  oppose  TYRANNY,  whatcver  garb  it  may  assume, 
— if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a  peo- 
ple and  a  cause,  between  men  and  principles — awake,  at- 
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tend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  yourselves !  If  the 
present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  effort  is  in  vain,  and 
your  threats  then,  will  be  as  empty  as  your  entreaties  now. 
I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  some  final  opin- 
ion upon  what  you  can  bear  and  what  you  can  suffer. 
If  your  determination  be  in  any  proportion  to  your 
wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears 
of  government — change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your 
last  memorial — assume  a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively, 
spirited,  and  determined  ;  and — suspect  the  Man,  who 
would  advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forhearancer 
"  That  in  any  political  event,  the  army  has  its  alternative — 
if  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  them  from  their  arms 
but  death  ;  if  war,  that,  courting  the  auspices  and  inviting 
the  direction  of  their  illustrious  leader,  they  will  retire  to 
some  unsettled  country,  smile  in  their  turn,  and  "mock 
when  their  fear  cometh  on."  "But  were  their  requests 
complied  with — in  war,  they  would  follow  the  standard 
of  congress  to  the  field  ;  and  when  it  came  to  an  end, 
would  withdraw  into  the  shade,  and  give  the  world  an- 
other subject  of  wonder  and  applause — an  army,  victorious 
over  its  enemies,  victorious  over  itself." 

To  prevent  any  intemperate  or  dangerous  resolutions 
being  taken  at  this  perilous  moment,  while  their  passions 
were  all  inflamed,  Washington  the  following  morning  is- 
sued a  general  order  disapproving  "  these  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings," and  convening  the  officers  on  the  15th  of  March, 
to  exercise  a  "  mature  deliberation." 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  order  was  issued, 
a  second  anonymous  address  was  circulated.  In  this  pa- 
per, after  urging  that  "suspicion,  detestable  as  it  is  in 
private  life,  is  the  loveliest  trait  of  political  characters," 
the  writer  artfully  suggests  that  the  general  order  of 
Washington  ought  to  be  deemed  an  approval  of  his  pre- 
vious address,  "  as  giving  system  to  their  proceedings  and 
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stability  to  their  resolves,  and  furnishing  a  new  motive  for 
that  energy  which  had  been  recommended." 

This  insidious  attempt  to  keep  alive  the  irritation  of  the 
army,  and  prepare  them  for  violent  measures,  it  required 
all  the  address  and  the  influence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  parry.  He  at  this  moment  unbosomed  himself 
to  Hamilton,  indicating  that  he  had  adopted  the  wise 
course  policy  suggested,  that  "of  taking  the  direction  of 
the  measures  to  procure  redress." 

Newbui-gh,  12th  March,  1783. 
DEAR  SIR, 

When  1  wrote  to  you  last,  we  were  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, but  after  the  arrival  of  a  certain  gentleman,  who 
shall  be  nameless  at  present,  from  Philadelphia,  a  storm 
very  suddenly  arose,  with  unfavorable  prognostics,  which, 
though  diverted  for  a  moment,  is  not  yet  blewn  over,  nor 
is  it  in  my  power  to  point  to  the  issue.  The  Papers 
which  I  send  oflicially  to  Congress,  will  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  remarking  on  the  tendency  of  them.  The 
notification  and  Address  both  appeared  at  the  same  instant, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  intended  meeting.  The  first  of 
these  I  got  hold  of  the  same  afternoon— the  other,  not  till 
next  morning. 

There  is  something  very  misterious  in  this  business.  It 
appears,  reports  have  been  propagated  in  Philadelphia, 
that  dangerous  combinations  were  forming  in  the  Army, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  a  Syllable  of  the 
kind  in  agitation  in  Camp. 

It  also  appears,  that  upon  the  arrival  in  Camp  of  the 
gentleman  above  alluded  to,  such  sentiments  as  these  were 
immediately  circulated  :— That  it  was  universally  expected 
the  army  would  not  disband  until  they  had  obtained  jus- 
tice. That  the  public  creditors  looked  up  to  them  for 
redress  of  their  own  grievances,  w-d  afford  them  every 
Vol.  II.— 25 
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aid,  and  even  join  them  in  the  Field,  if  necessary ;  That 
some  members  of  congress  wished  the  measure  might  take 
effect,  in  order  to  compel  the  public,  particularly  the  de- 
linquent states,  to  do  justice  ;  with  many  other  suggestions 
of  a  similar  nature. 

From  this,  and  a  variety  of  other  considerations,  it  is 
firmly  believed  by  some,  the  scheme  was  not  only  planned 
but  also  digested  and  matured  at  Philadelphia ;  by  oth- 
ers, that  it  is  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  person  in  the 
.army ;  but  my  own  opinion  shall  be  suspended  till  I  have 
better  ground  to  found  one  on.  The  matter  was  managed 
with  great  art ;  for  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the  officers 
were  thought  to  be  prepared  for  the  transaction,  the 
anonymous  invitations  and  address  to  the  officers  were 
put  in  circulation,  through  every  State  line  in  the  army.  I 
was  obliged,  therefore,  in  order  to  arrest  on  the  spot  the 
feet  that  stood  wavering  on  a  tremendous  precipice,  to 
prevent  the  officers  from  being  taken  by  surprise,  while 
the  passions  were  all  inflamed,  and  to  rescue  them  from 
plunging  themselves  into  a  gulph  of  civil  horror  from 
which  there  might  be  no  receding,  to  issue  the  order  of 
the  eleventh.  This  was  done  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
easier  to  divert  from  a  wrong,  and  point  to  a  right  path, 
than  it  is  to  recall  the  hasty  and  fatal  steps  which  have 
been  already  taken. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  if  the  Officers  had  met  agree- 
ably to  the  anonymous  summons,  with  their  feelings  all 
alive,  resolutions  might  have  been  formed,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  Now  they  will  have  leizure  to  view  the  mat- 
ter more  calmly,  and  will  act  more  seriously.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  be  induced  to  adopt  more  rational  meas- 
ures, and  wait  a  while  longer  for  a  settlement  of  their 
aec'ts,  the  postponing  of  which,  appears  to  be  the  most 
plausible,  and  almost  the  only  article  of  which  designing 
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men  can  make  an  improper  use,  by  insinuating  (which 
they  really  do)  that  it  is  done  with  the  design  that  Peace 
may  take  place,  and  prevent  any  adjustment  of  ace'ts 
which  say  they  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  war 
were  to  cease  to-morrow ;  or  supposing  the  best,  you 
would  have  to  dance  attendance  at  public  offices  at  great 
distances,  perhaps,  and  equally  great  expences  to  obtain  a 
settlement  which  would  be  highly  injurious,  nay,  ruinous 
to  you. 

This  is  their  language.  Let  me  beseech  you  therefore, 
my  good  sir,  to  urge  this  matter  earnestly,  and  without 
further  delay.  The  situation  of  these  gentlemen,  I  do 
verily  believe  is  distressing  beyond  description.  It  is  af- 
firmed to  me,  that  a  large  part  of  them  have  no  better 
prospect  before  them  than  a  goal,  if  they  are  turned  loose 
without  liquidation  of  ace'ts,  and  an  assurance  of  that  jus- 
tice to  which  they  are  so  worthily  entitled.  To  prevail 
on  the  Delegates  of  those  States  through  whose  means 
these  difficulties  occur,  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  with  pro- 
priety be  suggested  to  them,  if  any  disasten-ous  conse- 
quences should  follow  by  reason  of  their  delinquency, 
that  they  must  be  answerable  to  God  and  their  country 
for  the  ineffable  horrors  which  may  be  occasioned  thereby. 

P.  S. — I  am  this  instant  informed  that  a  second  address 
to  the  officers,  distinguished  No.  2,  is  thrown  into  circula- 
tion. The  Contents  evidently  prove,  that  the  author  is  in 
or  near  camp,  and  that  the  following  words,  crazed  on  the 
second  page  of  this  Letter,  ought  not  to  have  met  with 
this  treatment,  viz. :  "  By  others,  it  is  the  illegitimate  off"- 
spring  of  a  person  in  the  army." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  Hamilton  re- 
plied, giving  a  lively  exhibition  of  his  feelings  and  of  the 
public  affairs. 
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Philadelphia,  March  17th,  1783. 
SIR, 

I  am  duly  honoured  with  your  excellency's  letters 
of  the  fourth  and  twelfth  instant.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, though  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  steps  of  so  inflam- 
matory a  tendency  have  been  taken  in  the  army.  Your 
excellency  has,  in  my  opinion,  acted  wisely.  The  best 
way  is  ever,  not  to  attempt  to  stem  a  torrent,  but  to 
divert  it. 

I  am  happy  to  find  you  coincide  in  opinion  with  me  on 
the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed  by  yourself  I  am 
persuaded  more  and  more,  it  is  that  which  is  most  con- 
sistent with  your  own  reputation  and  the  public  safety. 
Our  affairs  wear  a  most  serious  aspect,  as  well  foreign  as 
domestic.  Before  this  gets  to  hand,  your  excellency  will 
probably  have  seen  the  provisional  articles  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  states.  It  might,  at  first  appearance, 
be  concluded  that  these  will  be  preludes  to  a  general 
peace.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  such  a  conclusion.  Obstacles  may  arise  from  different 
quarters — from  the  demands  of  Spain  and  Holland,  from 
the  hope  in  France  of  greater  acquisitions  in  the  east,  and 
perhaps  still  more  probably,  from  the  insincerity  and  du- 
pUcity  of  Lord  Shelburne,  whose  politics,  founded  in  the 
peculiarity  of  his  situation,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
man,  may  well  be  suspected  of  insidiousness.  I  am  really 
apprehensive,  if  peace  does  not  take  place,  that  the  nego- 
tiations will  lead  to  sow  distrust  among  the  allies,  and 
weaken  the  force  of  the  common  league.  We  have,  I 
fear,  men  among  us,  and  men  in  trust,  who  have  a  hanker- 
ing after  British  connection.  We  have  others,  whose 
confidence  in  France  savours  of  credulity.  The  intrigues 
of  the  former,  and  incautiousness  of  the  latter,  may  be 
both,  though  in  different  degrees,  injurious  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  interest,  and  make  it  difficult  for  prudent  men  to  steer 
a  proper  course. 

There  are  delicate  circumstances  with  respect  to  the 
late  foreign  transactions,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
veal, but  which,  joined  to  our  internal  disorders,  follies, 
weaknesses,  and  prejudices,  make  this  country  stand  upon 
precarious  ground.  Some  use,  perhaps,  may  be  made  of 
these  ideas  to  induce  moderation  in  the  army.  An  opin- 
ion that  this  country  does  not  stand  upon  a  secure  footing, 
will  operate  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  officers  against 
hazarding  any  domestic  commotions.  When  I  make  these 
observations,  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  if  no  excesses 
take  place,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  that  ill  humours  have  ap- 
peared. I  shall  not  regret  importunity,  if  temperate,  from 
the  army. 

There  are  good  resolutions  in  the  majority  of  congress, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  wisdom  or  discretion.  There 
are  dangerous  prejudices  in  the  particular  states,  opposed 
to  those  measures  which  alone  can  give  stability  and 
prosperity  to  the  union.  There  is  a  fatal  opposition  to 
continental  views.  Necessity  alone  can  work  a  reform ; 
hut  hoio  apply  it,  and  how  keep  it  within  salutary  hounds  ? 
I  fear  we  have  been  contending  for  a  shadow.  The  affair 
of  accounts  I  considered  as  having  been  put  upon  a  satis- 
factory footing.  The  particular  states  have  been  required 
to  settle  'till  the  first  of  August,  '80,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance  has  been  directed  to  take  measures  for 
settling  since  that  period.  I  shall  immediately  see  him  on 
the  subject.  We  have  had  eight  states  and  a  half  in 
favour  of  a  commmutation  of  the  half-pay,  for  an  average 
of  five  years'  purchase  ;  that  is,  five  years'  full  pay,  instead 
of  half-pay  for  life  ;  which,  on  a  calculation  of  annuities, 
is  nearly  an  equivalent.  I  hope  this  will  now  shortly  take 
place.  We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  a  plan,  to 
be  recommended  to  the  several  states,  for  funding  all  of 
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the  public  debts,  including  those  of  the  army ;  which  is 
certainly  the  only  way  to  restore  public  credit,  and  enable 
us  to  continue  the  war,  by  borrowing  abroad,  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  continue  it. 

I  omitted  mentioning  to  your  excellency,  that  from 
European  intelligence,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  at 
all  events,  peace  or  war.  New- York  will  be  evacuated  in 
the  spring.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  any  domestic  disturbance 
should  change  the  plans  of  the  British  court. 

P.  S. — Your  excellency  mentions,  that  it  has  been  sur- 
mised the  plan  in  agitation  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  ; 
that  combinations  have  been  talked  of  between  the  public 
creditors  and  the  army,  and  that  members  of  congress 
had  encouraged  the  idea.  This  is  partly  true.  I  have 
myself  urged  in  congress  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  army  as  a  part  of 
them,  to  prevail  upon  the  states  to  enter  into  their  views. 
I  have  expressed  the  same  sentiments  out  of  doors.  Sev- 
eral other  members  of  congress  have  done  the  same.  The 
meaning,  however,  of  all  this  was,  simply  that  congress 
should  adopt  such  a  plan  as  would  embrace  the  relief  of 
all  the  public  creditors,  including  the  army,  in  order  that 
the  personal  influence  of  some,  the  connections  of  others, 
and  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  army,  as  well  as  the  appre> 
hension  of  ill  consequences,  might  form  a  mass  of  influence 
in  each  state  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  congress.  In 
this  view,  as  I  mentioned  to  your  excellency  in  a  former 
letter,  I  thought  the  discontents  of  the  army  might  be 
turned  to  a  good  account.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  their 
earnest  but  respectful  applications  for  redress  will  have  a 
good  effect.  As  to  any  combination  o^  force,  it  would 
only  be  productive  of  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  might 
end  in  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  would  certainly  end 
in  the  ruin  of  the  armv." 
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The  officers  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  and  Gates, 
the  second  in  command,  whose  intrigues  were  suspected, 
was  called  to  preside.  They  met  in  an  humble  school- 
house,  on  an  acclivity  that  rises  from  the  Hudson,  yet 
bound  in  fetters — for  winter  still  maintained  her  sway 
among  the  mountains,  which  overcast  the  scene  with  tlieir 
long  and  gloomy  shadows. 

All  around  them  was  rugged  and  drear,  in  unison  with 
the  stern  and  indignant  sense  of  unrewarded  sacrifices, 
broken  faith,  and  baffled  hopes,  which  lowered  over  their 
countenances. 

Washington,  who  had  never  been  greeted  but  with  af- 
fection, was  received  with  cold  and  calm  respect.  It 
appeared  as  though  sedition  had  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
mence her  secret  work  by  engendering  suspicions  against 
the  Father  of  his  country ! — He  arose  :  he  felt  the  es- 
trangement— he  paused,  and  he  doubted  of  the  issue.  As 
he  uncovered  his  venerated  head,  and  was  about  to  address 
them  from  a  written  paper  in  his  hand,  his  eye  grew  dim, 
and  he  uttered  this  pathetic,  unpremeditated  remark  : — 
"Fellow-soldiers,  you  perceive  I  have  not  only  grown 
gray,  but  blind  in  your  service."  After  commenting  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  anonymous  papers,  addressed  more 
to  the  feelings  and  passions,  than  to  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment of  the  army,  he  repelled  the  insidious  imputation  on 
himself: — "  The  author  of  the  piece  should  have  had  more 
charity  than  to  mark  for  suspicion  the  man  who  should  re- 
commend moderation  and  longer  forbearance,  or,  in  other 
words,  should  not  think  as  he  thinks,  and  act  as  he  ad- 
vises. But  he  had  another  plan  in  view,  in  which  can- 
dour and  liberality  of  sentiment  have  no  part,  and  he  was 
right  to  insinuate  the  darkest  suspicions  to  effect  the  black- 
est designs 'But  how,'  after  indicating  the  object 

of  these  addresses,  '  but  how  are  the  interests  of  the  army 
to  be  promoted  ?    The  way  is  plain,'  says  the  writer, — '  If 
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war  continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled  country ;  there 
establish  yourselves,  and  leave  an  ungrateful  country  to 
defend  itself.'  But  whom  are  they  to  defend  ?  Our  wives, 
our  children,  our  farms  and  other  property,  which  we 
leave  behind  us  ?  Or  in  the  state  of  hostile  separation,  are 
we  to  take  the  two  first,  (the  latter  cannot  be  removed,) 
to  perish  in  a  wilderness  with  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness  ? 
If  peace  takes  place,  '  never  sheathe  your  swords,'  says 
he, '  until  you  have  obtained  full  and  ample  justice.'  This 
dreadful  alternative,  of  either  deserting  our  country  in  the 
extremest  hour  of  her  distress,  or  turning  our  arms  against 
it,  which  is  the  apparent  object,  unless  congress  can  be 
compelled  into  instant  compliance,  has  something  so  shock- 
ing in  it  that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  My  God !  what 
can  this  writer  have  in  view,  by  recommending  such  meas- 
ures ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  ?  Can  he  be  a 
friend  to  the  country  ?  Rather,  is  he  not  an  insidious  foe  ? 
some  emissary,  perhaps,  from  New- York,  plotting  the  ruin 
of  both,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  separation 
between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  continent  ?" 
Recurring  to  the  insidious  imputation  which  he  felt  was 
levelled  directly  at  himself,  he  remarked — "  With  respect  to 
the  advice  given  by  the  author,  '  to  suspect  the  man  who 
shall  recommend  moderation  and  longer  forbearance,'  / 
spurn  at  it,  as  every  man  who  regards  that  liberty  and  re- 
veres that  justice  for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly  must." 
After  this  strong  avowal  of  his  contempt  for  this  attack  up- 
on himself,  and  after  renewing  the  pledge  of  his  exertions  in 
their  behalf,  he  concluded : — "  Let  me  conjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value  your  own 
sacred  honour,  as  you  respect  the  sacred  rights  of  humani- 
ty, and  as  you  regard  the  military  and  national  character 
of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation 
of  the  man  who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretences,  to 
overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  who  ivichedly  at' 

10 
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tempts  to  open  the  jlood-gates  of  civil  discord  and  deluge  our 
rising  empire  with  blood !" 

Awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  virtue,  and  touched  with 
his  interest  in  their  sufferings,  every  soldier's  eye  was  filled 
with  a  generous  tear  ;  they  reproved  themselves  for  having 
doubted  him  who  had  never  deceived  them ;  they  forgot 
their  wrongs,  in  the  love  of  their  country  and  of  their 
chief.  Their  first  act  was  to  reciprocate  thanks  for  the 
affection  he  had  shown  them  ;  their  next,  to  declare  "  their 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress  and  their 
country,"  and  their  "  abhorrence  and  disdain"  at  the  infa- 
mous propositions  contained  in  the  late  address  and  machi- 
nations of  designing  men,  "  to  sow  discord  between  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  United  States." 

The  conjecture  in  the  erased  paragraph  of  Washington's 
letter  to  Hamilton,  fell  upon  a  person  at  that  time  in  the 
family  of  General  Gates  ;  but  though  public  opinion  had 
fixed  the  address  upon  him,  its  source  was  not  for  a  long 
time  acknowledged. 

It  was  at  last  publicly  avowed  by  Major  John  Arm- 
strong, then  the  aid-de-camp  and  instrument  of  Gates, 
accompanied  with  a  vindication  of  his  motives,*  In  this 
publication,  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  Gates  to  Arm- 
strong is  given,  in  which  he  says — "  As  Gordon  is  an  old 
friend  and  an  honest  man,  I  have  answered  him  frankly, 
that  the  letters  were  written  in  my  quarters  by  you,  copied 
by  Richmond  and  circulated  by  Barker,  and  were  intended 
to  produce  a  strong  remonstrance  to  congress  in  favour 
of  the  object  prayed  for  in  a  former  one,  and  that  the 
conjecture  that  it  was  meant  to  offer  the  crown  to  Ca;sar,f 

*  Subsequently  appointed  by  Jefferson  minister  to  France,  and  secretary 
at  war  by  Madison. 

t  In  May,  1782,  Colonel  Nicola  wrote  to  Washington  suggesting  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  monarchy,  and  was  indignantly  rebuked.  In  a  note  upon 
this  correspondence,  8  AVashington's  Writings,  302,  this  comment  is  found  :— 
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was  without  any  foundation."  Thus  is  confirmed  the  sus- 
picion alluded  to  by  Washington,  that  "  the  old  leaven 
was  at  work." 

Gates  is  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  position  of  pre- 
siding at  the  meeting  of  officers,  and  signing  resolutions 
which  denounced,  "  as  a  machination  of  designing  men  to 
sow  discord  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
United  States,"  a  production  written  in  his  own  quarters, 
by  his  own  aid,  and  with  every  step  in  the  progress  where- 
of to  publicity  he  was  familiar — a  procedure  he  described 
as  merely  "  intended  to  produce  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
congress"  in  behalf  of  the  army. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  from  head-quar- 
ters of  the  conclusion  of  this  affair.  Colonel  Hamilton  in- 
troduced a  report,  which  was  adopted,  paying  a  just  tribute 
to  Washington  and  the  officers.  "  That  congress  consider 
the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  occasion 
of  some  late  attempts  to  create  disturbances  in  the  army, 
as  a  new  proof  of  his  prudence  and  zealous  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community ;  that  he  be  informed  that 
congress  also  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  officers  in  their  proceedings,  which 
evince   their  unshaken   perseverance  in   those  principles 


"  There  was  unquestionably  at  this  time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
a  party  in  the  army,  neither  small  in  number  nor  insignificant  in  character, 
prepared  to  second  and  sustain  a  measure  of  this  kind,  which  they  conceived 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  civil  power  and  draw  out  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  establish  a  durable  government."  It  is  more  probable  that  this 
letter  originated  in  a  plot  to  ruin  Washington,  of  which  Nicola,  a  weak  and 
aged  foreigner,  v/as  the  ignorant  instrument.  No  evidence  has  been  met 
with  of  the  existence  of  such  a  party  in  the  army.  Indeed,  such  a  design 
was  too  preposterous  to  have  been  seriously  entertained.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  traits  of  Washington's  character  was,  his  affection  and  confidence 
in  the  officers  of  the  revolution.  One  of  these  was  the  object  of  his  abhor- 
rence, and  that  one,  it  will  appear,  entertained  such  opinions.  But  he  was  at 
this  period,  if  not  "  insignificant  in  character,"  a  person  of  little  weight. 
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which  have  distinguished  them  in  every  period  of  the 
war,  and  have  so  justly  entitled  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  their  country,  and 
to  the  character  of  a  patriot  arjiy." 

The  termination  of  the  contest  now  presented  to  the 
contemplation  of  Hamilton  many  and  most  serious  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  future  condition  of  the  confederacy.  He 
felt  all  the  value  of  Washington  to  his  country,  and  thus 
adverted  to  the  great  part  which  he  would  be  called  on  to 
perform  in  giving  strength  and  durability  to  the  Union. 

"  Your  Excellency  will,  before  this  reaches  you,  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  inform- 
ing you,  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  between  all  the 
belligerent  powers,  have  been  concluded.  I  congratulate 
yourExcellencyonthis  happy  conclusion  of  your  labours. 
It  now  only  remains,  to  make  solid  establishments  within, 
to  PERPETUATE  OUR  UNION,  to  prcvcnt  our  being  a  ball  in 
the  hands  of  European  powers,  bandied  against  each  other 
at  their  pleasure  ;  in  fine,  to  make  our  independence  truly 
a  blessing.  This,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  will  be  an  arduous 
work ;  for,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  mechanics,  the  centri- 
fugal is  much  stronger  than  the  centripetal  force  in  these 
states.  The  seeds  of  disunion  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  union.  I  will  add,  that  your  excellency's 
exertions  are  as  essential  to  accomplish  this  end,  as  they 
have  been  to  establish  independence.  I  will,upon  a  future 
occasion,  open  myself  upon  this  subject.  Your  conduct,  in 
the  affair  of  the  officers  is  highly  pleasing  here.  The 
measures  of  the  army  are  such  as  I  could  have  wished 
them,  and  will  add  lustre  to  their  character,  as  well  as 
strengthen  the  hands  of  congress." 

On  the  thirty-first  of  March,  General  Washington  re- 
plied : — 
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"  DEAR    SIR, 

"  I  have  duly  received  your  favours  of  the  17th  and 
24th  ult.  I  rejoice  most  exceedingly  there  is  an  end  to 
our  warfare,  and  that  such  a  field  is  open  to  our  view, 
as  will,  with  wisdom  to  direct  the  cultivation  of  it,  make 
us  a  great,  a  respectable,  and  a  happy  people  ;  but  it  must 
be  improved  by  other  means  than  state  politics,  and  unrea- 
sonable jealousies  and  prejudices,  or,  (it  requires  not  the  se- 
cond-sight to  see  that)  we  shall  be  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  our  enemies,  and  those  European  powers  who  may  be 
jealous  of  our  greatness  in  union,  to  dissolve  the  confedera- 
tion ;  but  to  attain  this,  although  the  way  seems  extremely 
plain,  is  not  so  easy.  My  wish  to  see  the  union  of  these 
states  established  upon  liberal  and  permanent  principles, 
and  inclination  to  contribute  my  mite  in  pointing  out 
the  defects  of  the  present  constitution,  are  e(|ually  great. 
All  my  private  letters  have  teemed  with  these  sentiments, 
and  wherever  this  topic  has  been  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, I  have  endeavoured  to  diffuse  and  enforce  them ;  but 
how  far  any  further  essay  by  me  might  be  productive  of 
the  wished-for  end,  or  appear  to  arrogate  more  than  be- 
longs to  me,  depends  so  much  upon  popular  opinion,  and 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  people,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  the 
thoughts  which  you  have  promised  me  on  this  subject, 
and  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient.  No  man  in 
the  United  States  is  or  can  be  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  present  confederation, 
than  myself.  No  man,  perhaps,  has  felt  the  bad  effects  of 
it  more  sensibly ;  for  to  the  defects  thereof,  and  want  of 
powers  in  congress,  may  justly  be  ascribed  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and,  consequently,  the  expenses  occasion- 
ed by  it.  More  than  half  of  the  perplexities  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  my  command,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  difficulties  and  distress  of  the  army,  have 
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their  origin  here ;  but  still,  the  prejudices  of  some,  the  de- 
signs of  others,  and  the  mere  machinery  of  the  majority, 
makes  address  and  management  necessary  to  give  weight 
to  opinions  which  are  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  these 
different  classes  of  men  in  the  field  of  politics.  I  would 
have  been  more  full  on  this  subject,  but  the  bearer  (in  the 
clothing  department)  is  waiting. 

"  I  wish  you  may  understand  what  I  have  written." 

The  friends  of  the  army  had  continued  to  press  their 
claims.  When  the  former  vote  was  taken  in  relation  to 
them,  Delaware  was  not  represented.  Her  delegates  were 
induced  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  tenth  of 
March,  the  day  upon  which  the  seditious  notice  was  issued 
at  Newburgh,  the  report  having  been  so  amended  as  to 
omit  a  provision  for  the  widows  of  the  officers  who  should 
die  in  the  service,  the  question  was  again  taken,  and  eight 
states  voted  in*  favor  of  it.  A  few  days  after  this  deci- 
sion, intelligence  was  received  of  the  alarming  proceed- 
ings at  Newburgh,  and  those  whom  gratitude  and  a  sense 
of  justice  had  not  influenced,  yielded  to  their  fears.  But 
at  the  last  moment  a  serious  difficulty  arose  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  public  credit 
which  might  result  from  the  sudden  alienation,  at  an  under 
value,  of  so  large  a  mass  of  certificates,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  not  be  transferable.  The  delega- 
tion from  the  army  spurned  the  idea,  justly  asked  if  they 
were  not  freemen,  if  the  balances  were  not  their  property, 
and  insisted  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  every 
other  creditor.  This  objection  was  too  forcible  to  be  an- 
swered. It  prevailed,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
nine   states  concurred  in  granting  a  commutation.     The 


*  The  vote  of  Connecticut  was  divided ;  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New-Jersey,  (Boudinot  excepted,)  voted  against  it. 
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resolution  making  this  grant,  stated  that  congress  was  de- 
sirous as  well  of  gratifying  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  as  of  removing  all  objections 
which  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
principle  of  the  half-pay  establishment,  for  which  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  had  been  pledged ;  persuaded  that 
those  objections  can  only  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 
compensation,  not  from  any  indisposition  to  compensate 
those  whose  services,  sacrifices,  and  sufferings,  have  so 
just  a  title  to  the  approbation  and  rewards  of  their  coun- 
try.* This  resolution  was  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton. 
Thus  he  was  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  that  meas- 
ure which  he  had  suggested  in  the  formation  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment ;  triumphing  over  the  reluctant  justice 
of  the  states,  and  discharging  that  sacred  debt,  his  in- 
terest in  which,  delicacy  had  induced  him  to  relinquish.! 

NOTE. 

The  attempts  of  Madison,  in  his  report  of  the  debates  of  this  session  of  the 
old  Congress,  to  place  Hamilton  in  a  false  light,  are  seen  in  the  previous  notes 
to  this  chapter.  Another  mstance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  remarked  in  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  resolution  by  Hamilton,  ante  page  360,  "  that  it  is  the  opin- 
ion." In  p.  289  of  his  Debates,  it  is  stated,  "  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Madison, 
the  whole  proposition  was  new-modelled,  as  follows :  '  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Congress  that  the  establishment  of  permanent  and  adequate  funds,  to  oper- 
ate generally  throughout  the  United  States,  for  restoring  public  credit,  and  for 
providing  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  war,'  tiie  words  '  to  be  collected  un- 
der the  authority  of  Congress '  were,  as  a  separate  question,  left  to  be  added 
afterwards.''  What  is  this  but  a  change  in  the  collocation,  and  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  words  of  Hamilton's  previous  resolution  ?  On  this  statement  he 
gives  a  debate,  exhibiting  himself  at  full  length  as  the  principal  advocate  of 

*  The  resolution  granted  securities  for  five  years'  fuU  pay,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent. ;  to  be  such  as  were  to  be  given  to  the  other  pubhc 
creditors.  The  army  demands  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  settled  debt ;  and 
though  the  requisitions  of  Congress  were  unsuccessful,  several  States  for  a 
long  time  paid  the  stipulated  interest. 

t  Previous  to  the  discussion  of  the  army  claims,  he  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Secretary  at  War,  renouncing  his  claim  to  half-pay. 
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the  measure,  adding  "Mr.  Wilson,  loith  ivhom  the  motion  originatedJ"  The 
journals  show  no  such  resolution,  either  by  Madison  or  by  Wilson.  The  mo- 
tion, as  stated  to  have  been  by  Hamilton,  is  a  copy  from  his  autograph  in  the 
State  Department.  The  object  of  Madison,  thus  placing  himself  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  defeated  by  recurring  to  the  fact,  that  while  he  represents  his  mo- 
tion as  of  the  28th  of  January,  1783,  the  journals  show  the  precedence  of 
Hamilton's  in  his pAor  report  of  the  16th  December.  So  in  p.  261  of  his  De- 
bates, Madison  represents  Hamilton  as  proposing  "  to  class  the  public  lands  " 
imder  distinctive  descriptions,  and  to  annex  a  uniform  rate  to  the  several  class- 
es ,•  and  then  he  states,  "  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Madison  that  a  valuation 
should  be  attempted  by  Congress  without  the  intervention  of  the  States."  This 
is  represented  as  happening  in  Grand  Committee,  of  which,  as  there  was  no 
journal  kept,  no  legislative  contradiction  Avas  to  be  apprehended.  Hamilton, 
it  is  true,  proposed  a  classification  by  New  Yorlc  of  its  own  lands,  imposing  va- 
rious rates  of  taxation ;  but  as  to  such  a  classification,  there  was  in  that  State 
no  constitutional  interdiction.  The  Confederation  required  a  valuation,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  member  of  Congress  would  have  proposed  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  for  the  reason,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  rejected  by  the  States,  and  defeated.  Madison  thus  represents  Hamilton 
first  as  proposing  an  impracticable  measure  ;  then  he  states,  p.  318  Debates, 
"  Mr.  Hamilton  wished  the  valdation  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  that  its  imprac- 
ticability and  futility  might  become  more  manifest."  Yet  the  journals  show 
(Feb.  6th)  Hamilton's  previously  stated  motion,  reciting  the  obligatory  article 
of  the  Confederation— the  Vlllth— declaring  "  it  should  be  carried  into  effect 
with  great  care,  ch-cumspection,  and  impartiality ;  "  declaring  "  the  necessity 
of  defemng  the  attempt,  from  the  situation  of  the  finances  ;  "  and  pledging 
them  "  to  proceed  to  such  valuation  by  commissioners  appointed  by  them  and 
acting  under  their  authority ;  "  and  on  the  basis  of  such  a  valuation  promised 
an  adjustment  of  the  United  States  with  the  States  separately,  making  equita- 
ble abatements.  The  journals  show  Madison  voting  with  Hamilton  on  this 
question  >  In  his  Debates  he  omits  this  motion  by  Hamilton,  merely  referrintr 
to  the  journal,  instead  of  giving  it,  as  its  importance  demanded.  He  next  rep- 
resents Hamilton  voting  in  committee  for  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
federation as  to  the  mode  of  voting  in  committee,  when  it  is  obvious  there 
could  exist  no  motive  for  so  doing,  as  any  subsequent  vote  in  the  House  must 
have  been  by  States— seven  a  majority— and  any  deviation  from  that  rale  in 
committee  would  have  been  futile  ;  as  Madison  states,  "  a  waste  of  time  would 
be  the  result."  Still,  he  represents  Hamilton  as  being  in  favor  of  it  the  next 
day:  "  HamUton  proposed  that  it  be  agreed  to,  wrong  as  it  was,  rather  than 
have  no  rule  at  all."— Debates,  322,  323.  The  obvious  purpose  of  these  mis- 
statements and  their  minuteness  show  the  little  faith  due  to  them.  This  state- 
ment is  essential,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  truth  of  American  historv. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
public  mind.  Congress  for  a  time  withdrew  its  attention 
from  a  provision  for  the  debt,  and  from  the  urgent  claims 
of  the  army.  A  discussion  of  the  merits  and  obligation 
of  the  provisional  treaty,  of  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  of  the  measures  consequent  to  it  proper  to 
be  taken,  chiefly  occupied  their  care.  ^ 

The  influence  exerted  by  Hamilton  in  determining  the 
subsequent  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  other 
nations,  and  the  decisive  bearing  which  that  policy  had 
both  on  the  fortunes  of  this  Republic,  and  upon  his  for- 
tunes, indicate  the  necessity  of  a  retrospect  of  some  of 
the  leading  circumstances  which  mark  the  character  of 
its  early  diplomacy. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  in  the  history  of  almost  every 
struggle  for  national  freedom,  that  the  oppressed  party 
has  been  compelled,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  aids  it  has 
received,  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  independence  for  which 
it  was  contending,  either  by  direct  stipulations  of  advan- 
tage to  its  ally,  or  by  the  more  injurious  because  more  en- 
during consequences  of  popular  feeling,  in  which  hatred 
of  an  enemy  produces  too  strong  bias  to  a  friend. 

That  which  is  not  wrested  from  dependence,  is  claimed 
as  the  due  concession  of  gratitude  ;  a  claim,  which  those 
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who  aspire  to  lead  the  pubhc  sentiment  are  too  ready  to 
encourage,  and  which  the  friends  of  a  lofty  national  char- 
acter find  it  difficult  to  resist.  This  evil  would  be  greater 
and  more  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  as 
theirs  was  an  alliance  with  an  absolute  government, 
which  could  feel  no  sympathies  with  the  principles  of  the 
American  controversy,  against  a  nation  in  whose  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  morals,  those  principles  had  their  source 
and  growth.     The  story  is  full  of  interest. 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  with  the  throes  that 
gave  birth  to  this  American  empire. 

The  wise  policy  which  maintained  peace  between 
England  and  France  during  thirty  years,  had  given  time 
to  the  commercial  spirit  to  develop  its  power.  The  suc- 
cesses of  Spain  and  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces had  invited  those  great  rival  nations  to  more  remote 
fields  of  enterprise,  and  each  was  seen  occupied  in  ren- 
dering the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  tributary  to 
its  wealth.  This  spirit  did  not  permit  the  interruption  of 
that  peace  to  be  of  long  duration,  and  a  promise  of  re- 
pose was  given  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  con- 
cluded between  France,  England,  Austria,  Spain,  Sar- 
dinia, the  United  Provinces,  Modena,  and  Genoa,  in  sev- 
enteen hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Comprehensive  as  were  the  terms  of  this  pact,  the 
claim  of  England  to  navigate  the  seas  bounding  South 
America,  denied  by  Spain,  though  the  cause  of  their  re- 
cent hostilities,  was  not  mentioned  ;  and  the  disputed  limits 
of  England  and  France  in  Northern  America  were  not 
settled. 

France,  seeing  that  the  protracted  debate  of  these 

limits  must  end  in  war,  formed  a  defensive  alliance  with 

Austria,  jealous  of  the  designs  of  Prussia,  on  the  first  of 

May,  seventeen  hundred  fifty-six,  which  was  followed. 

Vol.  11—26 
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eighteen  days  after,  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  her 
on  the  part  of  England. 

Mutual  dangers  and  apprehensions  gave  rise  to  the 
"  Family  compact "  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  in  sixty-one,  and  two  years  later  the 
Peace  of  Paris  was  made.  France  then  renounced  her 
title  to  Canada  and  New  Scotland,  ceding  Louisiana  to 
Spain,  as  a  soothing  equivalent  for  her  cession  of  the 
Floridas  to  England,  the  more  readily  assented  to  be- 
cause of  the  restoration  of  Cuba. 

Worsted  in  arms  and  sore  under  her  wounds,  France 
now  sought  by  her  diplomacy  to  extend  her  influence, 
and  to  check  that  of  her  insular  neighbor.  England  had, 
in  the  person  of  Poniatowski,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sia an  instrument  to  subject  Poland  to  her  views.  France, 
disappointed  in  not  raising  the  Prince  of  Conti  to  its 
throne,  excited  Turkey  to  a  war  with  Russia.  To  make 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Turks,  she  exerted  her  influ- 
ence in  Sweden,  and  by  a  revolution  in  its  government, 
rescued  it  from  the  control  of  England  and  of  Russia, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  increased  power  of  Gustavus  as  an 
efficient  ally.  Russia  prosecuted  her  designs,  the  policy 
of  an  hundred  years,  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  for  which 
France,  failing  to  prevent  it,  consoled  herself  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  a  fruitful  subject  of  contention 
between  the  despoiling  poAvers. 

Two  years  after  this  event,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  died,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  various  intrigues,  his  successor  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  born  with  defects  and  virtues,  to  precipitate  the 
ruin  of  her  ancient  massive  monarchy. 

In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
confided  the  charge  of  its  foreign  affairs  to  an  individual 
who  had  been  the  most  eflfective  instrument  of  his  prede- 
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cesser  in  the  mysteries  of  his  coniphcated  policy — Gra- 
vier  de  Vergennes. 

The  nominal  chief  of  the  cabinet  was  Philippeaux  de 
Maurepas,  who  had  served  as  Minister  of  Marine  from 
seventeen  hundred  twenty-five  to  seventeen  hundred 
forty-nine,  when  he  was  exiled  on  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing satyrized  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour.*  Light 
and  yielding,  a  politician  and  a  man  of  pleasure,  he  had 
been  indicated  to  Louis  by  his  father  as  meriting  especial 
confidence.  Under  this  advice,  Maurepas  was  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  Minister  of  State.  His  age  and 
pliability  commended  him  to  the  weakness  of  the  mon- 
arch, not  unwilling  to  be  released  from  the  fixed  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  while  the  levity  of  the  minister  gave  him 
up  to  those  who  made  a  mockery  of  life.  Thus  Beau- 
marchais,  a  profligate  wit,  finally  obtained  possession  of 
him.f  The  actual  conduct  of  the  exterior  aflfairs  was  in 
Vergennes.  Paternal  advice  also  prompted  the  selection 
of  him,  as  a  man  "  loving  order,  wise,  and  capable  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  on  good  principles."  J  A  native  of 
Dijon,  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  talent  in  the  family  of 
his  distinguished  relation,  Chavigny,  the  ambassador  to 
Portugal.  On  the  institution  of  a  body  of  secret  corre- 
spondence, he  was  numbered  next  in  importance  to  the 
Prince  of  Conti  and  the  Duke  of  Broglio.  When  George 
the  Second  sought  at  a  congress  convened  at  Hanover  to 
elect  a  king  of  the  Romans,  Vergennes  was  commis- 
sioned to  defeat  him,  in  which  he  was  successful,  extort- 
ing the  commendation  of  his  discomfited  opponents. 

Choiseul,  bold,  impulsive,  disinterested,  whose  vision 
was  filled  with  the  grandeur  of  France,  and  whose  loss 
of  power  was  owing  to  the  arts  of  an  abandoned  woman, 

*  Flassan,  vi.  110.  f  Capef.  i.  184.  X  ^^^-  180. 
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and  the  not  less  insidious  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  selected 
him  to  win  and  to  guide  the  confidence  of  the  Porte. 
Here  he  again  succeeded.  French  officers  were  placed 
in  command  of  its  soldiers,  and  when  recalled,  the  Divan 
declared  their  warm  regrets,  and  the  protected  commerce 
of  the  French  tendered  him  a  sword  of  gold.  "  I  have 
fulfilled  the  orders  of  my  king,"  Vergennes  told  Choiseul. 
"  War  is  declared  against  Russia.  I  return  you  the  three 
millions  of  secret  service  money,  of  which  I  had  no 
need." 

After  two  years'  retirement  on  his  estates  in  Burgun- 
dy, he  was  again  sought  to  perform  an  eminent  service. 
Sweden  was  to  be  secured  to  France.  He  repaired  to 
Stockholm,  and  when  Gustavus  hesitated,  Vergennes  told 
him — "  To-morrow — to-morrow,  you  must  begin  the  rev- 
olution— to-morrow,  sir,  or  all  is  lost."  "  To-morrow," 
answered  Gustavus,  and  the  revolution  was  accom- 
plished.* Such  was  the  adroit  and  resolute  minister  be- 
fore whom,  on  his  entrance  into  the  cabinet,  opened  the 
portentous  beginnings  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  force  of  public  opinion,  claiming  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  the  necessaries  of  life,  an  abolition  of  the  privi- 
leged corporations  of  trade,  and  of  the  many  various  re- 
strictions upon  industry,  placed  by  his  side  as  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Turgot — soon  after  appointed  Comptroller- 
general,  the  leader  of  the  new  sect  called,  Economists. 
Favored  by  Maurepas,  he  was  approved  to  Louis  by  the 
assurance  that  his  system  would  insure  to  France  "inter- 
nal tranquillity — consideration  abroad — the  happiness  of 
the  nation."  To  promote  these  ends,  he  exerted  his  great 
abilities  with  little  caution  as  to  its  domestic  interests,  and 
with  much  hesitation,  lest  it  should  affect  his  system,  as  to 
its  external  policy. 

*  Flassan,  vi.  62,  63. 
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The  same  love  of  popularity  which  introduced  this 
able  man  into  the  councils  of  his  king,  sought  favor  with 
another  sect,  the  Encyclopedists,  soon  to  become  masters 
of  the  mind  of  France,  in  the  person  of  Malesherbes, 
president  of  the  Court  of  Aids — a  man  whose  morals 
were  not  affected  by  his  theories,  little  aware  of  their 
tendency. 

On  the  elevation  of  Turgot  to  the  financial  depart- 
ment, Sartine,  late  head  of  the  Police,  was  charged  with 
the  Marine,  which  he  fostered  with  the  energy  and  intel- 
ligence of  one  whom  no  details  escaped.  St.  Germain 
was  appointed  Minister  of  War.  Capricious,  discredited, 
he  served  the  king's  passion  for  an  innovating  economy, 
by  demolishing  the  ancient  system.  The  military  school 
formed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  he  abolished.  The  Hos- 
pital of  Invalids  he  suppressed.  Regiments  he  broke  up. 
The  emoluments  of  the  officers  he  reduced.  German  se- 
verities he  introduced.  The  soldier,  first  degraded  and 
alienated,  was  seduced  by  a  notion  of  mihtary  equality. 
Thus  invaded  in  their  rights  and  in  their  opinions,  the 
French  officers  sought  refuge  in  the  American  service. 

Each  of  these  great  functionaries  had  the  administra- 
tive talent  for  which  France  is  distinguished.  Each  con- 
sulted the  other,  but  pursued  independently  his  own  sys- 
tem. Vergennes  cautioned  and  advised,  but  that  was  all. 
There  was  no  controlling,  harmonizing  will.  Louis — 
religious  among  infidels — a  student  among  men  of  the 
world — confiding  where  to  doubt  was  necessary,  doubting 
where  to  confide  was  his  only  safety — adopting,  without 
sounding,  new  ideas,  and  putting  every  thing  tried  at  the 
hazard  of  experiment, — though  vested  with  the  plenitude 
of  absolute  power,  was  of  monarchs  the  most  powerless. 
His  facile  impressibility  rendered  him  an  object  of  com- 
passion, when  all  the  attributes  of  character  were  re- 
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quired  that  would  inspire  respect,  insure  confidence,  exalt 
command. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  British  channel,  the  rule  was 
in  different  hands.  George  the  Third,  with  German  in- 
flexibility combined  English  courage.  His  pride  was 
equal  to  his  power,  and  both  were  engaged  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions.  Despising  popular  opin- 
ion, he  yielded  to  it  only  from  necessity,  and  long  yielded 
to  it  only  in  appearance.  His  prime  minister,  Lord 
North,  a  descendant  of  Dudley  North,  surrendering  his 
conscience  to  the  will  of  his  king,  retained  office  as  the 
reward  of  his  compliance,  and  maintained  his  ascendency, 
not  by  his  proper  merits,  but  by  the  influence  of  the 
crown  and  the  nationality  of  the  people.  Sacrificing  an 
empire,  he  seemed  content  to  be  commended  for  the  good 
temper  with  which  he  met  the  loss. 

Thus  never  were  two  potentates  more  opposite  in 
character  and  position  than  were  George  and  Louis. 
George,  on  the  throne  of  France,  by  his  obstinate  firm- 
ness, would  have  arrested  her  revolution.  Louis,  on  that 
of  England,  by  his  concessions,  would  have  postponed 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies. 

Hamilton's  anticipation,  in  the  spring  of  seventy-five, 
of  aid  by  France  and  Spain,  became  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  American  people.  In  the  ensuing  autumn, 
preliminary  measures  of  defence  having  been  taken,  a 
Secret  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  appointed  by 
Congress.  This  committee  selected  Arthur  Lee,  who 
succeeded  Franklin  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  then 
residing  in  London,  as  the  medium  of  communication. 

Conferences  held  by  him  there  with  the  envoy  of 
France,  were  communicated  to  Vcrgennes. 

The  treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  sixty-three,  which 
expressly  forbade  any  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  by  either 
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crown  to  any  party  that  would  inflict  an  injury  on  it,  was 
to  be  disregarded.  It  was  a  blot,  and  must  be  effaced. 
Not  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  England  had  sub- 
sidized the  Huguenots  in  their  revolts.  To  aid  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  would  be  a  justifiable  retaliation.  Thus  rea- 
soning, Vergennes,  who  with  equal  zeal  had  urged  the 
assumption  of  absolute  power  in  Sweden,  and  the  ascen- 
dency of  democracy  in  Holland,  only  waited  the  expe- 
dient time  to  interpose.  While  this  would  be  chiefly  de- 
cided by  the  strength  of  the  resistance  shown  in  America, 
much  must  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  Spain,  in  the  first  moments  of  the  out- 
break, needed  no  impulse.  Her  animosity  to  England, 
long  nourished,  was  eager  for  war.  Familiar  with  her 
councils,  Vergennes,  doubting  her  firmness,  was  content 
to  urge  an  increase  of  her  marine,  and  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence over  the  cognate  powers  of  Tuscany  and  Naples. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  Russia,  intent  on  the  submis- 
sion of  Turkey,  cultivated  England.  France  appealed  to 
"her  commercial  aspirations,  and  Vergennes  was  stimulat- 
ing a  league  with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  of  which  Rus- 
sia was  to  be  the  head,  in  assertion  of  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals. 

The  liberation  of  the  sea  was  welcomed  by  the  young 
King  of  France,  and,  in  the  revocation  of  the  droit  d'au- 
bain,  the  continent  was  invited  to  behold  the  first  step 
toward  a  fellowship  of  nations.  But  encouragement  and 
aid  to  an  insurrection,  in  violation  of  treaty,  was  too  strong 
a  measure  for  the  moral  sense  of  Louis.  The  appeals  of 
the  injured  colonists  fell  coldly  upon  his  ears,  and  his  hesi- 
tations were  only  to  be  overcome  by  an  appeal  to  the 
stronger  sentiment  of  an  inherited  policy,  the  abasement 
of  England. 

On  this  theme  Vergennes  dwelt,  in  a  memoir  to  the 
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King,  early  in  seventy-six,  painting,  in  various  forms,  the 
advantages  that  must  flow  to  France  and  Spain  from  the 
controversy  of  England  with  her  colonies,  not  overlooking 
the  ulterior  dangers  to  which  the  allies  would  be  exposed, 
of  the  possible  loss  of  their  American  possessions.  To 
foster  and  prolong  the  quarrel  by  covert  aids,  avoiding 
any  direct  commitment,  and  in  the  mean  time,  while  Eng- 
land was  exhausting  her  resources,  to  prepare  for  future 
emergencies,  was  the  policy  he  proposed.  This  memoir 
was,  by  order  of  the  King,  submitted  to  Turgot.  That 
able  statesman  took  a  broad,  far-seeing  view  of  the  ques- 
tion.* He  regarded  the  final  subjection  of  her  colonies 
to  the  English  yoke  as  the  most  desirable  result.  Should 
the  ruin  of  her  resources  be  the  consequence,  England 
would  no  longer  derive  advantages  from  them.  Should 
those  resources  be  preserved,  their  courage  and  desire  of 
independence  would  occupy  a  part  of  the  English  strength 
in  preventing  a  new  revolt.  But  the  absolute  separation 
and  independence  of  them  he  thought  infinitely  probable, 
to  be  followed  by  a  total  revolution  in  the  political  and' 
commercial  relations  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  his 
firm  belief,  that  all  the  parent  States  would  be  compelled 
to  free  their  colonial  dependencies,  to  permit  them  to  en- 
joy a  freedom  of  commerce — to  be  content  to  share  their 
commerce  with  other  nations,  and  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  them.  This  inevitable  result,  he  urged, 
ought  to  be  anticipated  and  prepared  for.  A  prompt  re- 
conciliation between  England  and  America  was  the  only 
near  danger  that  threatened  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
France.  It  was  equally  important,  not  to  be  surprised  by 
England,  and  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  by  the  heat  of 
Spain ;  by  her  too  great  confidence  in  her  strength ;  by 

*  PoliticLue  de  tous  les  Cabinets,  ii.  385. 
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her  antipathy  to  England  ;  by  her  just  resentment.  His 
conclusion  was,  there  ought  to  be  no  aggression  by  these 
crowns,  as  forbidden  by  moral  obligations,  by  the  state  of 
their  finances  and  means  of  hostility,  and  by  the  decisive 
reason,  that  an  offensive  war  against  England  would  pro- 
duce concessions  to,  and  a  reconciliation  with  her  colo- 
nies. But  he  advised  aids  to  them  by  commercial  facili- 
ties, supplies  of  munitions  and  of  money,  preserving  their 
own  neutrality,  and  withholding  direct  succor.  In  the 
interval,  their  squadrons  were  to  be  fitted  for  war,  but  to 
remain  unarmed.  If  the  danger  became  imminent,  he  ad- 
vised to  prepare  for  a  descent  upon  England,  and  compel 
her  to  recall  her  forces. 

Thus  sustained  in  his  views,  Vergennes  soon  after  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  king,  asking  a  million  of  livres  for 
the  service  of  the  colonies,  to  be  furnished  as  a  private 
loan,  assured  him  that  no  writing  should  pass  from  his 
own  hand  or  from  those  of  his  subordinates,  but  from  that 
of  his  son,  which  could  not  be  known.  If  granted,  Gri- 
maldi,  the  Minister  of  Spain,  was  to  be  informed,  and  re- 
quested to  double  this  sum.* 

While  such  were  the  proceedings  at  Paris,  measures 
were  taken  in  Philadelphia  to  invite  and  meet  the  favoring 
dispositions  of  France.  The  memoir  of  Vergennes  to 
Louis  was  preceded  only  a  few  days  f  by  instructions  to 
Silas  Deane  to  repair  to  France,  to  seek  a  conference  with 
that  Minister,  to  solicit  supplies,  and  to  ascertain,  in  case 
independence  were  declared,  whether  France  would  ac- 
knowledge it,  receive  their  ambassadors,  and  enter  into 
treaties  of  commerce  or  of  alliance,  or  both. 

Four  months  later,  independence  being  declared,  a  plan 
of  a  treaty  with  France  was  framed,  and,  being  modified, 

*  Flassan,  vi.  140.  f  March  3,  1776. 
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was  adopted  in  the  following  September,  when  Franklin, 
Deane,  and  Lee,  in  place  of  Jefferson,  who  declined,  were 
elected  commissioners  to  represent  their  country  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

Deane  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Paris,  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  Vergennes,  and  was  informed 
by  him,  that,  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  American  com- 
merce, the  French  ports  were  ordered  to  be  kept  open  to 
American  vessels ;  that,  "  considering  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  London, 
they  could  not  ojyenly  encourage  the  shipping  of  warlike 
stores,  but  no  obstruction  would  be  given  "  or  permitted. 
Independence  was  a  future  question.  He  inquired  of  the 
ability  of  the  colonies  "  to  subsist  without  their  fisheries, 
and  under  the  interruption  of  their  commerce  ; "  and  es- 
pecially "whether,  if  the  colonies  declare  an  indepen- 
dence, they  would  not  differ  among  themselves."  * 

This  interview  was  followed  by  a  proposal  of  Beau- 
marchais,  the  secret  agent  of  the  Minister,  to  furnish  sup- 
plies under  the  name  of  a  fictitious  mercantile  firm.  To 
this  proposal  was  a  postscript  full  of  meaning,  recommend- 
ing the  example  of  Rome  in  appointing  a  Dictator,  as,  "  in 
a  state  of  danger,  the  more  the  executive  power  is  brought 
to  a  point,  the  more  certain  will  be  its  effect,  and  there 
will  be  less  to  fear  from  indiscretion." 

Secret  supplies  were  now  furnished,  and  a  commerce 
permitted,  but  France  cautiously  held  back  from  any  overt 
act.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  urged  as  a 
motive  for  its  acknowledgment.  The  reply  wa^,  "  What 
service  can  such  acknowledgment  be  to  the  United 
States  ?  You  are  known  here ;  our  ports  are  open  and 
free  to  your  commerce,  and  your  ships  are  protected  in 

*"  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  i.  15-39. 
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them."  "  If  France  be  obliged  to  make  war  on  England, 
it  will  be  much  more  just  and  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  make  it  on  some  other  account ;  and  if  made  at 
all,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  United  States,  and  in  one 
point  of  view  better  for  them,  to  have  it  originate  from 
any  other  cause,  as  America  will  be  under  the  less  imme- 
diate obligation."  The  examples  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  Portugal,  were  adduced, 
of  States  recovering  and  being  treated  as  Independent, 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  Independence. 

A  month  later,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
were  admitted  to  a  private  audience,  and  presented  the 
proposed  treaty  of  commerce.  A  memoir  followed,  on 
the  situation  of  the  United  States,  with  a  copy  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation,  which  were  also  communicated  to 
D'Aranda,  the  ambassador  of  Spain.  The  British  envoy, 
Stormont,  complained  of  this  affront.  Vergennes  replied, 
"  If  such  reception  had  taken  place,  France  and  England 
would  be  much  astonished."  * 

Congress  were  informed  that  military  supplies  would 
be  sent.  "  The  hearts  of  the  French  are  universally  for 
us,  and  the  cry  is  strong  for  immediate  war  with  Britain." 
This  disposition  was  increased  by  the  successes  of  the 
armed  ships  of  America,  and  of  her  privateers. 

The  double  policy  Vergennes  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self was  still  adhered  to.  He  affected  to  know  nothing  of 
the  supplies  furnished.  Every  step  was  taken  to  gratify 
England  publicly,  by  attending  to  the  remonstrances  of 
her  ambassador,  by  forbidding  the  departure  of  ships  laden 
with  military  stores,  by  recalling  officers  about  to  repair 
to  America,  by  inhibiting  the  sale  of  prizes  in  French 
ports.     The  American  commissioners  were  at  the  same 

*  Flassan,  vi,  151. 
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time  indirectly  assured  that  these  orders  would  not  be  en- 
forced, and  a  secret  grant  of  two  millions  of  livres  was 
made  by  the  Crown.  "  All  Europe  is  for  us,"  was  the 
rising  language  of  Franklin. 

Stormont  again  reclaimed.  Vergennes  gave  a  serious, 
detailed  answer.*  "  His  Majesty  disdains  any  other  glory 
than  that  due  to  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  he  de- 
livers himself  the  more  freely  to  this  magnanimous  senti- 
ment, as  his  power  is  so  well  known  that  his  motive  can- 
not be  suspected.  It  is  with  this  conviction  that  the  King 
orders  me  to  declare,  that,  faithful  to  the  observation  of 
treaties,  His  Majesty  relies  they  will  not  be  the  less  ex- 
actly observed  on  the  part  of  England ;  that  he  will  per- 
mit nothing  to  derogate  from  them,  and  that  sensible  to 
his  complaints,"  he  has  directed  the  American  privateers 
to  be  sequestered,  and  renewed  his  order  against  the  sale 
of  them  in  the  ports  of  France ;  that  her  tribunals  were 
open  to  the  injured,  but  he  remonstrated  against  confisca- 
tions by  England  of  vessels  laden  with  the  products  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  This  reply  was  of  the  fifteenth 
of  July.  Eight  days  after,  Vergennes  read  a  memoir  to 
the  King  in  council.  He  discountenanced  his  monarch's 
apprehension  that  France  was  raising  in  the  United  States 
a  power  of  dangerous  strength.  The  discords  of  the  colo- 
nists must  be  fatal  to  their  rapid  development ;  and  if  not, 
the  vices  of  Europe  would  prove  to  them  a  vital  injury  ; 
that  in  any  event,  the  continued  domination  of  Canada 
and  of  her  adjacent  possessions  by  Great  Britain  must  ever 
prov'e  a  source  of  discord  with  the  colonies,  and  a  security 
to  France. 

These  suasives  had  their  effect,  but  Spain  had  begun 
to  halt.     The  spirit  of  reform,  elsewhere  so  active,  had 
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reached  St.  Ildefonso,  and  Charles  the  Third  seemed  for 
a  time  to  be  consulting  the  interests  of  his  people.  Doubt- 
less the  ultimate  danger  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  before 
his  eyes.  He  was  reluctant  to  incur  the  hazard,  and  to 
tax  a  treasury  not  easily  replenished. 

Tidings  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  of  the  onset 
at  Germantown,  now  reached  Paris,  and  were  greeted 
with  loud  rejoicings.  On  the  twelfth  of  December,  Frank- 
lin and  his  colleagues  urged  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
and  five  days  after,  information  was  given  by  Gerard  that 
Louis  had  determined  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  conclude  with  them  a  treaty 
on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  that  he  meant  to  support  that 
independence  ;  that,  if  war  ensued,  "  he  should  not  expect 
any  compensation  from  them  on  that  account,  nor  pretend 
that  he  acted  wholly  for  their  sakes,  since,  besides  his  real 
good  will  to  them  and  their  cause,  it  was  manifestly  the 
interest  of  France,  that  the  power  of  England  be  dimin- 
ished by  their  separation  from  her."  The  only  condition 
required  would  be,  that,  "  in  no  peace  to  be  made  with 
England,  they  should  give  up  their  independence,  and  re- 
turn to  the  obedience  of  that  government."  The  com- 
missioners were  assured  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
only  wanted  the  concurrence  of  Spain.  An  additional 
aid  of  three  millions  of  livres  had  been  promised. 

Three  weeks  later,  to  decide  the  mind  of  Spain,  the 
King  of  France  addressed  his  uncle  Charles  a  letter,  pre- 
pared by  Vergennes,  but  copied  by  himself.*  He  men- 
tioned the  secret  aid  furnished,  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
England  would  avenge  herself;  that  she  had  seized  sev- 
eral vessels,  which  she  had  refused  to  restore,  and  that 
he  had  strengthened  his  colonies   and  his  naval   force, 

*  Flassan,  vi.  169. 
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which  had  increased  his  ill  humor.  "  The  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  confined  situation  of 
Howe,"  he  stated,  "  had  wholly  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.    America  is  triumphant — England  is  overthrown." 

A  pacification  with  her  colonies  was  called  for  on 
every  side. 

"  From  different  motives  they  will  unite  against  us, 
and  will  not  forget  our  ill  offices.  They  will  fall  upon 
us  with  as  much  force  as  if  there  had  been  no  war.  This 
consideration,  and  the  complaints  we  have  against  Eng- 
land being  notorious,  we  have  decided  to  form  a  treaty 
with  the  colonies  to  prevent  a  reunion  with  the  metropo- 
lis." This  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  memoir  detail- 
ing the  reasons  of  this  decision.  Before  a  month  expired, 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  concluded  by 
France  with  the  United  States. 

The  plan  of  treaty  presented  to  France  provided  that 
each  nation  should  commerce  with  the  other  on  the  foot- 
ino-  of  "  natives  :"  for  the  mutual  protection  of  this  com- 
merce,  with  the  exception  of  certain  articles  enumerated 
as  contraband ;  for  the  retention  by  France  of  her  exist- 
ing fisheries,  with  a  stipulation  that  neither  party  should 
interfere  with  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  other,  on  pain  of 
confiscation.  It  further  provided,  that  France  should  not 
under  any  pretence  possess  herself  of  any  of  the  territo- 
ries then  or  lately  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain 
on  or  near  the  North  American  continent,  it  being  the 
declared  intention  of  the  United  States,  to  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  possession  of  them.  It  secured  access,  on 
the  same  terms  with  France,  to  such  of  the  British  West 
Indies  as  she  might  capture ;  gave  permission  of  free  ac- 
cess, by  the  men-of-war  and  privateeers  of  either  party, 
to  the  ports  of  the  other,  excluding  from  them  any  cap- 
tures from  either  nation  by  an  enemy  ;  with  the  right  also 
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of  unmolested  trade  by  either  party  from  its  own  to  the 
ports  of  an  enemy  of  the  other,  or  from  one  of  that  ene- 
my's ports  to  another.  It  also  provided  for  an  exemption 
from  duty,  in  the  French  islands,  on  molasses  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  duties  on  articles  in  those 
islands,  when  sent  there,  should  not  exceed  the  lowest  du- 
ties upon  the  same  articles,  when  shipped  to  France. 

The  instructions  which  accompanied  this  plan,  author- 
ized the  substitution  of  a  commerce  on  the  footing  "  of 
the  most  favored  nation"  if  France  objected  to  that  of 
*^ natives;"  a  waiver  of  other  of  the  proposed  articles 
upon  certain  contingencies  ;  and  urged  a  public  acknowl- 
edgment by  France  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  tendering  assurances  to  Spain  not  to  interfere  with 
her  colonial  dependencies. 

Additional  instructions  were  subsequently  given,  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  employment  by  England  of 
foreign  mercenaries ;  offering  an  entire  exclusion  of  her 
from  the  American  fisheries,  with  a  participation  in  them 
to  France,  and  an  assurance  of  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  then  to  belong  to  France,  as  induce- 
ments to  obtain  a  declaration  of  war.  The  same  commis- 
sioners were  instructed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  alliance  with  Spain ;  for  which  purpose  they  were 
directed  to  promise  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Pensacola, 
with  an  express  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  the 
use  of  its  harbor,  and  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Measures  were  also  taken  to  form  treaties  with 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Tuscany. 

By  the  treaty  which  was  concluded,  each  party  was 
placed  on  the  footing  of  "the 'most  favored  nation." 
Similar  stipulations  for  mutual  protection  and  facility  of 
intercourse,  were  made  with  those  in  the  original  plan ; 
an  article  was  added,  granting  to  each  nation  the  liberty 
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of  maintaining  in  the  ports  of  the  other  a  consular  estab- 
lishment, to  be  regulated  in  its  functions  by  a  convention ; 
and  another,  by  which  France  promised  to  grant  one  or 
more  free  ports  in  Europe,  and  to  continue  the  free  ports 
which  had  been,  or  were  then,  open  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  article  as  to  molasses  was  objected  to,  but  ultimately 
permitted  to  remain,  on  the  grant  as  an  equivalent,  that 
all  merchandise  shipped  directly  from  the  United  States  to^ 
the  sugar-producing  islands,  should  be  free  of  duty  ;  that 
excluding  France  from  possessing  herself  of  any  of  the 
territories  or  islands  then  or  lately  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  American  continent, 
was  dissented  from  and  abandoned. 

A  treaty  of  alliance,  eventual  and  defensive,  was  also 
formed.  It  provided,  that  common  cause  should  be  made, 
if  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  continuance  of  the  war  between  her  and 
North  America.  It  declared,  that  the  essential  and  direct 
end  of  this  alliance  was  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  United  States,  both  in  government  and  commerce ; 
that  acquisitions  by  the  United  States  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  or  of  the  Bermudas,  should  belong  to 
them,  and  renounced,  on  the  part  of  France,  the  posses- 
sion of  those  islands  and  of  all  the  North  American  terri- 
tory previously  or  then  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  to 
the  United  States.  All  British  islands  situated  in  or  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  if  captured  by  France,  were  to  ap- 
pertain to  her. 

An  article  was  inserted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  that  no  peace  or  truce  was  to  be  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  by  either  party,  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  other ;  and  a  mutual  engagement 
was  made,  "  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  formally  or 
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tacitly  assured  by  treaty."  It  excluded  all  claim  of  com- 
pensation on  either  side,  and  contained  a  mutual  guaran- 
tee against  all  other  powers  from  its  date  for  ever — on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  France,  of  her  present  pos- 
sessions in  America,  or  those  she  might  acquire  by  a  fu- 
ture treaty  of  peace  ;  and  on  the  part  of  France  to  the 
United  States,  of  their  liberty,  and  independence  of  gov- 
ernment and  commerce,  and  all  their  possessions,  and  the 
conquests  they  should  have  made  from  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  existing  war,  as  the  same  "  shall  be  affixed  at  the 
moment  of  its  cessation." 

To  define  more  explicitly  the  sense  of  this  guarantee, 
it  was  declared,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  between  France 
and  England,  it  was  to  take  effect  from  the  moment  of 
that  occurrence.  If  such  rupture  did  not  occur,  then  it 
was  not  to  take  effect,  "  until  the  cessation  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England  shall  have  ascer- 
tained their  possessions." 

A  separate  and  secret  article  was  added,  by  which 
Spain  was  entitled  to  accede  to  these  treaties  and  partici- 
pate in  these  stipulations,  at  such  time  as  she  should  judge 
proper,  with  an  engagement  to  admit  such  alterations, 
analogous  to  the  aim  of  the  alliance,  as  Spain  or  the  Uni- 
ted States  may  propose,  and  shall  be  deemed  conform- 
able with  reciprocity.  This  treaty,  containing  such  im- 
portant provisions,  was  framed  by  France  without  having 
been  anticipated  by  the  United  States,  was  presented  to 
the  American  commissioners  the  first  time  on  the  eigh- 
teenth,  was  assented  to  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Janu- 
ary, and  signed  on  the  sixth  of  February,  seventy-eight, 
simultaneously  with  the  treaty  of  commerce. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty,  as  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  contracting 
parties,  were  most  advantageous  to  France.    The  motives 
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to  it  on  her  part  were  to  abridge  the  power  of  a  rival,  to 
enlarge  her  commercial  relations  with  a  new  and  growing 
country,  and  permanently  to  secure  her  own  American 
possessions.  The  first  result  she  anticipated  from  a  con- 
test in  which  she  knew  the  United  States  must  prevail ; 
as  to  the  second,  although  she  was  too  wise  to  excite  jeal- 
ousy by  very  unequal  terms,  she  secured  to  herself /or 
ever  the  advantage  of  a  trade,  on  the  privileges  of  "  the 
most  favored  nation^^  with  a  young,  growing,  and  exten- 
sive empire,  without  giving  any  essential  commercial 
equivalents.  But  the  third,  although  it  appeared  to  be  a 
measure  of  reciprocity,  was  largely  in  her  favor.  She 
guarantied  to  the  United  States  their  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence ;  as  an  equivalent  for  which,  they  guarantied 
her  West  India  possessions.  Whenever  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  should  be  obtained,  as  it  was  not 
within  the  calculation  of  probabilities  that  it  would  ever 
again  be  at  hazard,  the  guarantee  of  France  would  be 
nominal,  while  that  of  the  French  islands  would  be  ope- 
rative in  every  maritime  war  in  which  France  might  be 
engaged,  would  be  an  effectual  protection  of  them  by 
means  of  the  future  power  of  this  republic,  and  might 
involve  it  in  controversies  in  which  it  had  not  only  no 
mutual,  but,  perhaps,  an  opposite  interest. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  immediately  dis- 
closed to  Spain.  The  intelligence  was  not  welcome. 
Louis  again  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  his  uncle. 
A  primary  motive,  he  stated,  was  the  ascertained  effort  of 
England  to  induce  a  reconciliation  with  her  colonies.  To 
sustain .  the  courage  of  France,  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  his  crown,  and  to  repress  the  audacity  of 
England,  he  had  published  a  declaration  of  the  motives 
of  his  conduct.  These  reasons,  and  the  secrets  which  be- 
gan to  escape,  had  convinced  him  he  could  no  longer  de- 
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fer  this  open  procedure.  He  would  have  waited  the  ad- 
vice of  his  ally,  but  circumstances  did  not  permit  delay. 
The  reply  of  Charles  was  cold.  He  rejoiced  in  the  lib- 
erty of  action  which  was  left  to  him,  was  evidently  disin- 
clined to  a  war  with  England,  and  dissatisfied  that  the 
treaty  had  been  concluded,  without  his  being  consulted. 

To  derive  the  full  and  immediate  benefit  of  the  com- 
pacts, and  to  counteract  the  conciliatory  proposals  of 
England  to  America,  Gerard  was  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 

Silas  Deane  was  recalled,  and  John  Adams,  on  the 
motion  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  was  chosen  a  commissioner  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  though  by  a  much  divided  vote. 

Adams  proceeded  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  more 
than  a  year,  when  the  commission  being  broken  up, 
Franklin,  as  previously  stated,  was  accredited  as  envoy 
to  France,  Lee  to  Spain,  but  for  Adams  no  provision  was 
made.*  This  neglect  is  the  more  to  be  observed,  as 
Adams  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
commission,  urging  Congress  to  "  separate  the  offices  of 
public  ministers  from  those  of  commercial  agents,"  and 
to  "recall  or  send  to  some  other  court,  all  the  public 
ministers  but  one  at  this  court."  f  Being  neither  recalled 
nor  commissioned  elsewhere,  Adams  returned  to  America. 

It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  Vergennes  to  commune 
but  with  one  diplomatic  agent,  and  that  agent  he  pre- 
ferred should  be  Franklin.  And  well  the  aged  politician 
knew  to  win  the  regards  of  France.  In  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  her  taste  for  splendor  and  for  show  joyed 
in  the  contrast  of  his  plain,  simple  attire,  for  he  was  a 

*  Life  of  Adams,  i.  281.  "  He  was  not  informed  even  of  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  whether  to  wait  or  to  return  ;  wliether  to  regard  himself  as  un- 
der orders,  or  as  left  whoUy  to  shift  for  himself." 

f  Adams  to  Samuel  Adams. — Dip.  Cor.  iv.  247. 
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spectacle.  His  picture  as  a  Quaker  hung  over  the  man- 
tels and  in  the  boudoirs  of  women  of  fashion.  There 
were  beheld  with  admiring  fondness,  his  rich  white  hair 
floating  over  his  shoulders ;  his  air  of  contemplation,  his 
keen,  quick  eyes ;  his  calm,  shrewd  countenance,  almost 
smiling  at  the  interest  he  created,  for  he  saw  that  among 
this  electric  people  to  have  communed  with  the  skies  gave 
him  strength  on  earth ;  that  "one  must  be  an  idol  to  lead' 
opinion,  and  that  a  man  of  popularity  is  more  powerful 
than  power  itself"  His  genius  gave  him  high  place 
among  the  savans,  his  experience  taught  him  prudence 
with  the  court,  and  he  gave  the  impression  that  no  opin- 
ions were  too  free  for  his  acceptance,*  and  that  to  appear 
to  yield,  was  his  way  to  conquer.  Vergennes  soon  pene- 
trated the  character  of  this  distinguished  man,  gained  him 
by  a  deference  he  did  not  feel,  assured,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  favor  at  Paris  would  increase  his  favor  at 
Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  traits  of  character  which  commended 
this  eminent  person  to  the  especial  regard  of  France, 
had  inspired  caution  in  the  United  States.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  him,  while  they  sought,  in  perhaps  too  earnest 
terms,  the  aid  of  France,  wisely  urged  a  maritime  force  being 
sent  to  the  American  coast,  the  destruction  of  the  British 
fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Hahfax  and  Quebec.  But  they  also  expressly  en- 
joined him,  "  in  all  things  to  take  care  not  to  make  any  en- 
gagements or  stipulations  on  the  part  of  America,  without 
the  consent  of  America,  previously  obtained 

Vergennes  concealed  the  intended  mission  of  Gerard 
until  the  moment  of  his  departure,  and  even  withheld  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  Arthur  Lee.     Indignant  at  the  con- 

*  Oeil  de  Boeuf,  ii.  271. 
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cealment,  Lee  addressed  an  angry  letter  to  Franklin, 
charging  him  with  a  studied  design  to  mislead  him.  No 
reply  is  found.  Vergennes  distrusted  Lee,  and,  it  is 
stated,  enjoined  secrecy  upon  Franklin.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Lee  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  motion 
was  offered  in  Congress  that  Franklin  should  be  recalled. 
It  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  ten  States.  A  few  days 
after,  Lee  apprised  Vergennes  that  Hartley,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  inciting  suspicions  of  the  policy  of 
France,  and  that  British  agents  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  United  States.  Vergennes  gave  him  a  most  insulting 
reply.* 

Similar  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  between  Izard  and 
Franklin.  A  correspondence  ensued  between  them, 
which  places  Franklin  in  an  unpleasant  light.!  The  re- 
sult was  a  request  on  the  part  of  Izard  to  be  recalled, 
which  was  acceded  to. 

The  failure  of  the  conciliatory  bills  to  shake  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States,  was  followed  by  a  fruitless 
attempt  by  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Franklin.  France  was  alarmed,  and  her  envoy  de- 
clared at  Philadelphia,  that  it  had  been  pretended,  that 
the  United  States  had  reserved  the  liberty  of  treating 
with  Great  Britain  separately  from  their  ally,  as  long  as 
Great  Britain  shall  not  have  declared  war  against  his 
master. 

An  explicit  assurance  was  then  given  by  Congress, 
that  the  United  States  would  not  conclude  a  peace  or 
truce  with  the  common  enemy,  without  the  formal  con- 
sent of  their  ally,  and  that  any  assertions  or  insinuations 
to  the  contrary,  tended  to  their  injury  and  dishonor. 

Several  months  elapsing  since   the  signature  of  the 

*  Dip.  Cor.  ii.  145-157.  \  Ibid.  416-424. 
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treaty  with  France,  which  reserved  the  right  to  Spain  of 
acceding  to  the  alliance,  Arthur  Lee,  who  had  been  at  an 
early  period  commissioned  to  open  a  negotiation  with  that 
court,  proposed  it  to  Vergennes.  His  reply  stated,  that 
he  would  "  act  prudently  in  suspending  the  measures  he 
wished  to  take  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  princi- 
ples and  resolutions  with  regard  to  America."  * 

This  answer  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States. 

The  instructions  stated  to  have  been  given  to  Gerard, 
show  a  strict  adherence  to  the  policy  proposed  in  the 
early  memoirs  of  his  cabinet  to  Louis.  To  thwart  any 
intrigues  of  England  with  Congress,  and  to  obtain  an 
early  ratification  of  the  recent  treaties  he  had  signed, 
were  primarily  enjoined.  He  was  also  directed  to  de- 
cline adroitly  all  demands  of  subsidies ;  to  take  care  that 
the  military  operations  should  be  combined  with  those  of 
the  fleet  under  D'Estaing ;  and  expressly  "  to  avoid  any 
formal  engagements  relative  to  Canada  and  the  other 
English  possessions,  of  which  Congress  proposed  the  con- 
quest." The  motive  to  this  caution  was  that  laid  down  in 
those  memoirs,  to  keep  up  in  the  dominion  of  England 
over  her  northern  colonies,  an  object  of  "  inquietude  and 
vigilance "  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  by  the 
presence  of  a  formidable  enemy  to  render  them  more 
sensible  of  the  value  of  the  friendship  and  support  of 
France,  t 

The  determination  of  Vergennes  to  hold  all  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  other  powers  in 
his  own  hand,  is  first  seen  in  his  recent  reply  to  Lee.  To 
prevent  an  independent  negotiation  with  Spain,  Gerard 
announced  to  Congress  her  purpose  to  act  as  mediator, 
and  urged  the  immediate  appointment  of  an  envoy  to 

*  D.  C,  ii.  195.     Oct.  17,  1778. 

f  "  Introfliiction  par  de  Sevelinges"  to  Botta's  History,  i.  13, 14. 
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Madrid,  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty. 

A  report  was  made  to  Congress  on  the  twenty-third 
of  February,  seventy-nine.  It  proposed  as  a  prelimina- 
ry,* that  "previous  to  any  treaty  or  negotiation  for 
peace,  the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  abso- 
lute and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  mat- 
ters of  government  as  of  commerce,  be  acknowledged  " 
by  Great  Britain.  This  being  done,  the  boundaries  to  be 
agreed,  were  defined  nearly  as  subsequently  established 
by  the  definitive  treaty.  The  country  was  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  British  forces. — The  right  of  fishing  and  of 
curing  fish  on  the  banks  and  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
equally  with  the  subjects  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
was  to  be  re^rved  and  acknowledged. — The  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  as  low  as  the  southern  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  free  commerce,  excepting  of 
enumerated  articles,  to  some  port  or  ports  near  its  mouth, 
was  to  be  insisted ;  and  in  case  the  allies  of  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  support  them  in  such  claim,  Nova 
Scotia  and  its  dependencies  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  declared  independent.  Conditional  articles 
as  to  the  British  North  American  possessions — the  Ber- 
mudas and  Floridas,  with  a  stipulation  that  the  United 
States  should  not  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  nor  engage  in 
the  slave  trade,  were  proposed,  but  were  set  aside. 

The  debate  on  these  terms,  in  which  the  fisheries  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  were  the  prominent 
topics,  was  protracted  until  July.  During  its  progress, 
frequent  communications  were  made  by  Gerard.  Con- 
gress were  reminded,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  of 
the  determination  of  France  to  continue  the  war  until  in- 

*  Secret  Journal  of  Congress,  ii.  133. 
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dependence  shall  have  been  formally  or  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged ;  that  she  was  only  bound  by  her  treaty,  and  as  to 
the  possessions  to  be  insisted  upon,  that  her  engagements 
were  conditional,  and  that  her  obligations  did  not  com- 
mence until  they  were  fixed  by  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
with  a  caution  against  "  far-fetched  inductions,  subject  to 
discussion  and  contradiction,  tending  to  alter  the  funda- 
mental system  of  the  alliance." 

This  was  followed  by  a  second  urgent  memorial  on 
the  importance  of  the  mediation  of  Spain,  and  of  a  de- 
cision upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  A  conference  was 
held  with  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  twelfth  of 
July.  Gerard  stated,  "  that  the  court  of  London,  show- 
ing on  one  side  dispositions  to  a  reconciliation  with 
France,  rejects,  on  the  other,  the  very  idea  of  a  formal 
and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  independence,"  which 
France  perseveres  to  hold  up  as  a  preliminary  and  essen- 
tial condition.""  He  reminded  Congress,  that  Holland  had 
only  obtained  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  independence 
after  a  war  of  thirty,  and  an  explicit  one  after  a  resist- 
ance of  seventy  years ;  and  to  that  day,  that  Genoa  and 
the  Swiss  cantons  had  obtained  no  renunciation  or  ac- 
knowledgment, either  tacit  or  formal,  from  their  former 
sovereigns,  but  that  they  enjoy  their  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence only  under  the  guarantee  of  France. 

This  was  pronounced  a  difficulty  "  merely  in  words," 
and  it  was  suggested,  "  that  instructions  upon  particular 
conditions  might  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  treaty — a 
tacit  acknowledgment." 

The  necessity,  by  the  adoption  of  "  just  and  moderate 
terms,"  towards  England,  of  enabling  Spain  to  bring  her 
mediation  to  a  happy  issue,  was  enforced.  Congress 
were  also  reminded,  that  proper  terms  should  be  offered  to 
his  Catholic  majesty,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  perfectly 
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to  the  American  interest,  and  lest  he  should  "  drop  the 
mediation." 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  a  commission  with  full 
powers  based  upon  the  treaty  with  France  was  proposed. 
Congress  thus  admonished,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
their  ultimata.  After  much  debate,  a  division  was  taken 
upon  an  amendment  admitting  that  independence  might 
be  tacitly  assured.  This  was  negatived  by  the  vote  of 
seven  States. 

After  various  propositions  as  to  the  fisheries,  it  was 
decided,  that  the  guarantee  of  them  should  not  be  an  ulti- 
matum. The  acquisition  of  Canada  and  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  rehnquish'ed ;  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  to  be 
agreed  to  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  United  States. 
"  In  all  other  matters,"  the  envoy  was  instructed  "  to  gov- 
ern himself  by  the  alliance  between  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  and  these  States,  by  the  advice  of  their  allies,  by 
his  knowledge  of  our  interests,  and  by  his  own  discretion, 
in  which  we  repose  the  fullest  confidence." 

As  the  negotiation  was  to  be  conducted  under  the  me- 
diation of  Spain,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  that  power 
were  also  discussed.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  subsidy,  aware 
of  the  desire  of  Spain  to  repossess  the  Floridas,  and 
doubtful  of  the  extent  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France  on  this  point.  Congress  agreed  to  guarantee  them 
to  Spain,  if  wrested  from  Great  Britain,  but  insisted  upon 
retaining  the  right  of  a  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
into  and  from  the  ocean.  The  question  of  this  naviga- 
tion was  much  debated,  but  it  was  exacted,  and  a  motion 
to  authorize  a  private  instruction  to  recede  from  it  below 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  if  that  right  should  be 
found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  treaty,  was  rejected.* 

*  2  S.  J. 
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A  draft  of  instructions  as  to  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  was  also  prepared.  The  commercial 
treaty  with  France  was  to  be  the  guide.  No  privilege 
was  to  be  granted  to  Great  Britain  not  granted  to 
France,  and  no  peculiar  restrictions  or  limitations  to  be 
consented  to  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  The  common 
right  of  fishing  was  to  be  in  no  case  given  up.  The  im- 
portance of  its  enjoyment  was  declared.  France  was  to 
be  induced  to  enter  into  articles  for  its  better  security. 

Should  its  enjoyment  be  interrupted  by  Great  Britain, 
the  force  of  the  Union  was  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  re- 
dress ;  and  Congress  pledged  themselves,  that  no  treaty 
of  commerce  should  be  entered  into,  nor  any  commerce 
be  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  without  an  express  stip- 
ulation on  her  part  for  the  unmolested  taking  of  fish  in 
the  American  seas  beyond  three  leagues  from  the  shores 
of  the  British  territories. 

The  votes  on  the  articles  of  these  treaties  affecting 
the  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  assumed  too  much  a 
geographical  character,  but  satisfied  for  a  time  the  ex- 
treme sections  of  the  United  States.  To  France  they 
were  of  little  interest. 

Having  removed  these  obstacles  to  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  Gerard,  feeling  he  had  accomphshed  his  errand, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  September  took  public  leave  of 
Congress. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

The  choice  of  persons  to  conduct  these  negotiations  was 
the  next  great  matter  of  interest.  John  Jay  and  John 
Adams  were  both  in  contemplation  as  ministers  to  treat 
with  England.  The  first  effort  was  to  exclude  Jay,  then 
President  of  Congress ;  and  with  this  obvious  intent,  a 
member  from  South  Carolina,  who  might  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  being  prompted  by  a  preference  of  Adams,  offered 
a  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  his  friend  Gerry,  de- 
claring that  Congress  would  not  appoint  any  person  being 
a  member  of  their  body  to  any  office  under  the  United 
States  for  which  he  would  receive  any  emolument.  This 
resolution  was  defeated  by  the  votes  of  all  the  members 
except  four.  These  were  the  delegates  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  one  from  South  Carolina.* 

Adams  and  Jay  were  then  placed  in  nomination.  The 
next  day  a  vote  was  taken,  but  no  election  was  had,  and 
the  expedient  of  first  choosing  an  envoy  to  Spain  was  re- 
sorted to.  This  was  ordered,  and  Jay  was  appointed  the 
following  day  to  this  mission.  Thus  he  was  removed 
from  competition  with  Adams,  and  the  latter  was  chosen 
to  negotiate  with  England. 

The  preference  of  Adams  to  Jay  has  been  ascribed  to 

*  Peabody,  Lovell,  GeiTy,  and  Matthews. — S.  J.  U.  S.  51. 
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his  having  "  so  generally  fallen  in  with  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  of  the  French  minister,  by  refusing 
to  insist  upon  the  fisheries,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
national  independence,  as  to  rouse  in  the  New  England 
delegates  the  greatest  repugnance  to  intrusting  him  with 
the  vital  interests  of  that  negotiation."  *  This  statement 
is  not  warranted  by  the  record.  Jay,  it  is  true,  voted 
against  insisting  on  a  stipulation  from  England  of  a  right 
to  cure  fish  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  as  an  ultimatum, 
it  being  obvious,  if  Nova  Scotia  were  to  remain  a  British 
possession,  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  require 
the  use  of  that  coast  for  any  purpose.  But  as  to  requir- 
ing an  acknowledgment  of  the  common  right  of  fishing, 
and  a  declaration,  that,  in  no  case,  by  any  treaty  of 
peace,  it  be  given  up,  he  voted  in  favor  of  it  in  unison 
with  all  the  members,  seven  excepted. f  f  The  course  of 
this  matter  would  indicate  that  the  vote  as  to  these  mis- 
sions involved  no  principle,  but  that  the  election  of  Adams 
was  a  concession  to  the  wishes  of  his  immediate  friends. 
If  there  was  an  intrigue  for  this  appointment,  it  was  not 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Jay.  To  please  South 
Carolina,  John  Laurens  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Legation,  which  place  he  declining,  his  father,  Henry 
Laurens,  was  chosen  Minister  to  Holland. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  pre- 
sented his  letters  of  credence  as  the  successor  of  Gerard. 
His  high  connections — for  he  was  grandson  of  De  la 
Moignon,  chancellor  of  France,  nephew  of  Malesherbes, 
and  nearly  allied  to  De  Broglio — showed  it  to  have  been 
a  complimentary  selection.     He  recently  had  filled  the 

*  Life  of  Adams,  i.  295. 
f  N.  H.,  K.  I.  3,  Peun.  4,  Virginia  1. 

I  "You  shall  never  see  my  name,"  Jay  writes  to  Livingston,  "to  a  bad 
peace,  nor  to  one  that  does  not  secure  the  fishery. '^ — D.  C.  8-128. 
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place  of  ambassador  to  Bavaria,  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Tischen,  Marbois  being  his 
secretary,  who  accompanied  him  to  Philadelphia,  and  was 
perhaps  the  more  efficient  person. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  the  French  envoy 
announced  to  Congress  the  preparations  of  France  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  the  importance  of  com- 
mensurate exertions  on  their  part,  and  the  aids  he  pro- 
posed to  furnish.  A  communication  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  England  and  Spain  followed,  showing  the 
failure  of  the  mediation.  The  probability  of  an  armed 
intervention  of  other  European  powers  was  alleged 
as  a  motive  for  vigorous  exertions  to  expel  the  British 
from  all  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of 
uti  possidetis  might  govern  in  a  forced  peace.  An  assur- 
ance was  given,  that  France  and  Spain  would  make  a 
very  powerful  diversion,  and  would  exert  themselves  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  naval  superiority.  Con- 
gress, in  reply,  stated  their  measures  to  raise  troops,  their 
dependence  on  their  ally  for  clothing  and  stores  of  Avar ; 
pressed  earnestly  the  dispatch  of  a  naval  force  to  control 
that  of  the  enemy  in  the  American  seas,  and  gave  fullest 
assurance  of  the  determination  of  the  States  to  secure 
their  independence  and  to  observe  their  treaties. 

In  a  second  conference,  the  terms  of  an  alliance  to  be 
formed  with  Spain  were  set  forth  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador. These  were,  a  precise  and  invariable  boundary  to 
the  United  States,  as  limited  by  the  British  proclamation 
of  seventeen  hundred  sixty-three ;  the  exclusive  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  be  reserved  to  Spain  ;  her  pos- 
session of  the  Floridas,  and  of  the  lands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  river,  they  being  "  possessions  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  proper  objects  against  which  the 
arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  conquest  for  the  Spanish  crown." 
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The  policy  of  acceding  to  these  terms  was  enforced 
by  a  statement,  that  France  cannot  deem  the  revolution 
which  has  set  up  the  independence  of  these  United  States 
as  past  all  danger  of  unfavorable  events,  until  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty  and  the  United  States  shall  be  established  "  on 
terms  of  confidence  and  amity." 

No  immediate  action  was  taken  by  Congress  on  this 
suggestion,  they  waiting  such  advices  as  Jay,  who  had 
recently  sailed  for  Spain,  should  give. 

The  appointment  of  Adams,  who,  on  his  return  to 
America,  had  placed  before  Congress  a  wide  view  of 
European  affairs,  was  most  welcome  to  him.  He  pro- 
nounced it  an  acquittal  "with  much  splendor."*  "I 
could  compare  it  to  nothing,"  he  writes  Laurens,  "  but 
Shakespeare's  idea  of  Ariel,  wedged  in  the  middle  of  a 
rifted  oak,  for  I  was  sufficiently  sensible,  that  it  was 
owing  to  an  unhappy  division  in  Congress ;  and  pains 
enough  were  taken  to  inform  me,  that  one  side  were  for 
sending  me  to  Spain,  and  the  other  to  Holland,  so  that  I 
was  flattered  to  find  that  neither  side  had  any  decisive 
objection  against  trusting  me,  and  that  the  apparent  ques- 
tion was  only  w;Aere." 

Thus  elated,  Adams  reached  Paris  a  few  days  after 
the  recent  conference  with  La  Luzerne  had  taken  place 
at  Philadelphia.! 

In  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn  there  during  his  first 
mission,  nothing  of  a  very  marked  character  occurred. 
He  arrived  with  impressions  not  unfavorable  to  France,  J 

*  4  D.  C.  330-335.  t  Feb.  5, 1780. 

i  "  It  is  a  rock"  (the  alliance)  "upon  which  we  may  safely  build.  Nar- 
row and  illiberal  prejudices,  peculiar  to  John  Bull,  with  which  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  in  some  degree  infected  when  I  was  John  Bull,  have  now  no 
influence  over  me.  I  never  was,  however,  much  of  a  John  Bull ;  I  was  John 
Yankee ;  and  such  I  shall  live  and  die."— 4  D.  C.  261. 
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though  it  seems  he  indulged  suspicions  that  she  had  ob- 
tained unfair  advantages  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  United  States.*  Apparently  awake  to  the  dangers 
of  foreign  interference,t  he  early  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions, lest  "  Americans  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  French  influence  to  strengthen  their  parties,  and  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  private  interest  and  ambition.J 
How  much  of  this  feeling  was  the  result  of  just  observa- 
tion, and  how  much  proceeded  from  temper,  it  were  not 
easy  to  decide.  There  is  little  question  he  had  the  fa- 
vored Franklin  in  his  jealous  view.  His  busy  self-impor- 
tance was  too  manifest  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
wary  Vergennes.  He  left  him  aside,  still  addressed  him- 
self to  his  distinguished  colleague,  who  consoled  Adams 
by  employing  him  as  the  scribe  of  the  commission. 

His  view  of  European  affairs,  presented  to  Congress 
on  his  return  to  America,  was  well  adapted  to  its  object 
— a  second  mission.  He  probably  had  learned  the  suc- 
cess of  Gerard,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  prevalent 
feeling  of  Congress.  The  French  court  was  extolled — 
their  purposes  towards  the  United  States  lauded — ancient 
prejudices  condemned.  "  Too  much  pains,"  he  remarked, 
"  cannot  be  taken  to  multiply  the  commercial  relations, 

*  4  D.  C.  275.  t  Ibid.  282. 

:):  In  a  despatcli  to  Congress,  Adams,  in  speaking  of  Markow,  the  Minister 
of  Russia  at  the  Hague,  mentions — "  His  behavior  to  me  is  a  distant  bow,  an 
affected  smile  sometimes,  and  now  and  then  a  '  comment  vous  periez  vous  ? ' 
One  evening  at  court,  when  the  northern  epidemy  was  here,  he  put  me  this 
question  after  supper,  in  great  apparent  good  humor.  '  Ikrriblement  affiige  de 
Vinjluenga,'  said  I.  '  C'esi  en  Anffleterre,'  says  he,  laughing,  '  qu^on  a  donni 
ce  nam,  et  il  ne  feroit  point  du  mal,  si  vous  voudriez  vous  laisser  gagner  im  pen 
par  Vinfluence  de  VAngleterre.''  I  had  at  my  tongue's  end  to  answer — '  Cest 
assez  d'etre  iourmente  de  Vinfluence  qui  vient  de  Russie ! '  but  I  reflected  very 
suddenly,  if  he  is  indiscreet,  I  will  not  be ;  sol  contented  myself  to  answer, 
^Jamais,  monsieur,  jamais.' " — 6  D.  C.  391. 
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and  strengthen  the  political  connections  between  the  two 
nations  ;"  but  this  was  to  be  done  under  proper  cautions. 

As  to  Great  Britain,  he  pronounced  strongly  : — "  This 
power  loses  every  day  her  consideration,  and  runs 
towards  her  ruin.  Her  riches,  in  which  her  power  con- 
sisted, she  has  lost  with  us,  and  never  can  regain.  She 
resembles  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  great  wide- 
spreading  tree,  that  has  been  girded  at  the  root.  I  think 
that  every  citizen,  in  the  present  circumstances,  who  re- 
spects his  country,  and  the  engagements  she  has  taken, 
ought  to  abstain  from  the  foresight  of  a  return  of  friend- 
ship between  us  and  the  English,  and  act,  as  if  it  never 
was  to  be."  * — A  sage  and  philanthropic  conclusion ! 

On  his  second  coming  to  Paris,  he  communicated  in- 
formation of  his  mission  to  Vergennes,  assuring  him  of 
his  intention  to  take  no  steps  without  consulting  him,  and 
asking  *'  his  opinion  and  advice  "  as  to  the  policy  of  dis- 
closing his  powers  to  England.  The  answer  was  imme- 
diate. It  declared  the  purpose  to  defer  a  full  reply  until 
the  return  of  Gerard,  and  expressed  the  opinion,  "  that  it 
will  be  prudent  to  conceal  his  eventual  character,  and 
above  all,  to  take  the  necessary  precautions,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  commission  may  remain  unknown  to  the  court 
of  London."  f 

Information  being  received  from  Gerard  of  his  suc- 
cess in  limiting  the  commission  of  Adams,  he  was  ap- 
prised by  Vergennes  that  he  would  be  presented  at  court, 
and  his  official  character  announced,  but  was  again  re- 
quested "to  take  every  necessary  precaution  that  the 
British  ministry  may  not  have  a  premature  knowledge  of 
his  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce." 

Adams,  thus  quieted,  promised  an  entire  compliance.  J 

*  4  D.  C.  316.  t  Ibid.  360-364.  X  Feb.  23,  1780. 
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This  composure  was  of  short  duration.  Disconcerted 
by  his  negative  position,  he  wrote  to  Lovell  to  guard 
against  the  substitution  of  a  new  commission,  and  the  re- 
vocation of  his  powers.  The  promise  of  an  official  an- 
nouncement of  his  embassy  and  presentation  at  court 
was  not  fulfilled.  He  wrote  Vergennes,  complaining  of 
this  omission,  who  informed  him,  that  such  annunciations 
in  the  Court  Gazette  were  not  usual,  but  that  he  would 
have  them  mentioned,  if  he  wished,  in  the  Mercury,  and 
enclosed  the  form  of  an  article,  stating  that  he  had  "  been 
designated  to  assist  at  the  conferences  for  a  peace,  when 
that  event  shall  take  place!"  Adams  declared  himself 
"  perfectly  satisfied,"  and  that  this  would  "  equally  satisfy 
his  countrymen." 

This  was  not  his  actual  feeling.  He  wrote  to  Con- 
gress the  same  day :  "  The  delicacy  of  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes about  communicating  my  powers  is  not  perfectly 
consonant  to  my  manner  of  thinking,  and  had  I  followed 
my  own  judgment,  I  should  have  pursued  a  bolder  plan 
by  communicating,  immediately  after  my  arrival,  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  my  full  powers  to  treat  both  of  peace 
and  commerce."  Hoping  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
French  court,  he  was  not  prepared  for  a  breach,  but  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  alliance,  avow- 
ing his  opinion,  "  that  the  commercial  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  America  will  for  ever  hereafter  be  incom- 
patible ! ! "  * 

Thus,  without  official  employment,  Adams  thought  he 
might  serve  his  country  by  contributions  to  the  Mercury, 
a  gazette  published  under  the  surveillance  of  Genet,  a 
secretary  in  the  Foreign  office.  Vergennes,  disinclined  to 
permit  such   a   channel  of  communication  to  be  open, 

*  5  D.  c.  104. 
Vol.  II.— 28 
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caused  Adams  to  be  apprised  that  he  would  prefer  his 
lucubrations  should  be  addressed  to  himself.  Adams 
obeyed,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a  difficulty.  He 
communicated  a  decision  by  Massachusetts  to  redeem,  as 
recommended  by  Congress,  the  Continental  paper  at  the 
rate  of  forty  dollars  for  one  of  silver.  Great  clamor  arose 
in  France.  Franklin  stated  that  the  resolution  had  prob- 
ably been  misunderstood,  and  his  confidence  that  Congress 
had  not  done  nor  would  do  any  thing  unjust  towards 
strangers  who  had  given  them  credit. 

Adams  sought  to  show  that  the  measure  did  not  bear 
seriously  upon  foreigners.  Vergennes,  moved  by  the 
public  voice,  took  the  matter  up  warmly,  addressed  an 
invective  to  Adams,  asked  his  interposition  with  Congress, 
and  announced  his  intention  to  make  a  representation 
through  Luzerne. 

As  the  procedure  was  a  gross  breach  of  faith,  a  wise 
man  would  have  done  as  Franklin  did.  Adams  pursued 
his  own  course,  and  the  next  day  wrote  to  Vergennes, 
defending  it  as  an  act  of  "justice  to  the  body  politic."* 
"  As  the  depreciation,"  he  remarked,  "  crept  in  gradually, 
and  was  unavoidable,  all  reproaches  of  a  breach  of  public 
faith  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  only  proper  inquiry 
now  really  is,  what  is  paper  honestly  worth  ?  What  will 
it  fetch  at  market  ?  And  this  is  the  only  just  rule  of  re- 
demption." A  labored  dissertation  followed  to  show  that 
"  no  general  distinction  can  be  made  between  natives  and 
foreigners." 

Vergennes,  astonished  and  disgusted  at  the  effrontery 
and  turpitude  of  vindicating  such  a  measure,  replied 
curtly.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  analyze  this  resolution, 
as  respects  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  to  show 

*  5  D.  C.  214. 
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the  manifest  injustice  of  confounding  the  French  with  the 
Americans,  but  he  declared  His  Majesty's  persuasion  that 
Congress  will  "  assuredly  perceive  that  the  French  deserve 
a  preference  before  other  nations  who  have  no  treaty 
with  America,  and  who  even  have  not,  as  yet,  acknowl- 
edged their  independence." 

Adams  chafed  at  his  temporary  unimportance.  It 
touched  the  mainspring  of  his  character.  Though  burn- 
ing to  communicate  his  powers  to  Great  Britain,  he  did 
not  dare  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  France.  After  a 
month  had  elapsed  of  deep  mortification,  he  again  ad- 
dressed Vergennes,  setting  forth  at  length  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  opening  his  commission  to  that  power.  The 
French  minister  transmitted  a  long  detailed  reply,  retort- 
ing upon  Adams  his  own  avowal — that  he  was  as  sure  as 
he  was  of  his  own  existence,  that  England  had  "  no  sin- 
cere intentions  of  making  peace  upon  any  terms."  "  To 
what  purpose,"  he  asked  him,  "  communicate  to  them  at 
present  powers  which  cannot  be  made  use  of  until  after 
a  peace  ? "  He  premised,  that  "  it  is  necessary,  first  of 
all,  to  obtain  from  England  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  and  that  acknowledgment  must 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  treaty  of  peace." 

Enclosing  this  reply,  he  wrote  him — "  I  shall,  on  my 
part,  transmit  my  observations  to  America,  that  M.  De  la 
Luzerne  may  communicate  them  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  that  assembly  will  think 
the  opinion  of  the  ministry  of  France  worthy  some  atten- 
tion, and  that  they  will  not  be  afraid  of  neglecting  or  be- 
traying the  interests  of  the  United  States  by  adopting  it 
as  a  rule  of  their  conduct."  Adams  entered  into  a  long 
vindication  of  his  views.  It  was  met  by  information  of 
the  intended  expedition  of  De  Ternay  and  Rochambeau. 
Adams  could  not  be  silent.     He  answered  with  little  con- 
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sideration,  when  Vergennes,  indisposed  to  altercation,  an- 
nounced to  him,  "  that  Franklin  being  the  only  person 
who  has  letters  of  credence  to  the  king  from  the  United 
States,  it  is  with  him  only  that  I  ought  and  can  treat  of 
matters  which  concern  them."  He  forthwith  complained 
to  Frankhn,  requesting  him  to  transmit  to  Congress  copies 
of  this  correspondence,  which  Franklin  did,  stating  his 
own  well-founded  dissatisfaction.  "It  is  true,  that .  Mr. 
Adams'  proper  business  is  elsewhere,  but  the  time  not  be- 
ing come  for  that  business,  and  having  nothing  else  here 
wherewith  to  employ  himself,  he  seems  to  have  endeav- 
ored supplying  what  he  may  suppose  my  negotiations  de- 
fective in.  He  thinks,  as  he  tells  me  himself,  that  Ameri- 
ca has  been  too  free  in  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
France ;  for  that  she  is  more  obliged  to  us  than  we  to 
her ;  and  that  we  should  show  spirit  in  our  applications. 
I  apprehend  that  he  mistakes  his  ground,  and  that  this 
court  is  to  be  treated  with  decency  and  delicacy."  * 

The  action  of  Congress  was  significant.  Having  au- 
thorized the  depreciated  scale  in  the  value  of  the  Conti- 
nental currency,  they  approved  Adams'  vindication  of  it ; 
and,  alarmed  at  his  indiscretion,  perilling  the  friendship  of 
their  important  ally,  they  informed  him,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  minister  of  France  "  relative  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances proper  for  communicating  his  powers  and  eli- 
tering  upon  the  execution  of  them,  was  well  founded ;" — 
that  they  had  no  expectations  from  the  influence  which 
the  people  may  have  upon  the  British  counsels,  nor  that 
a  change  of  ministry  would  produce  a  change  of  meas- 
ures ;  and  cautioned  him  not  "  to  be  influenced  by  pre- 
sumptions of  such  events,  or  their  probable  conse- 
quences." f 

*  3  D.  C.  164.  t  2  S.  J.  393. 
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Affrighted  himself  at  the  offensive  character  of  his 
last  letter  to  Vergennes,  Adams,  on  the  day  of  its  date, 
without  waiting  an  answer,  fled  from  Paris  to  Amster- 
dam.* 

Dispatches  from  Jay  were  received  late  in  the  year. 
They  represented  that  all  the  letters  addressed  to  him 
were  opened,  that  the  assurances  of  aid  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  expressed  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
France  f  so  to  manage,  that  the  United  States  and  Spain 
should  be  debtors  to  her  for  any  concession  either  nation 
should  make  to  tho  other.J 

On  the  fourth  of  October,§  Congress  acted  upon  this 
letter,  and  upon  certain  instructions  from  Virginia.  They 
resolved  unanimously  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  into  and 
from  the  sea ;  to  require  a  free  port  at  its  outlet,  if  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  its  navigation  could  not  be  had  be- 
low their  southern  limits  ;  and  "  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
boundaries  as  already  fixed  by  them." 

Instructions  ||  to  this  effect  were  sent  to  Jay,  with  a 
statement  drawn  up  by  Madison,  enforcing,  at  length,  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  territory  east  of 
that  river,  insisting  that,  as  it  was  embraced  within  the 
charters  of  particular  States,  it  could  not  be  relinquished 
by  Congress  without  embarrassment,  and  vindicating 
their  right  to  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  the  ocean. 

No  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiations  at  Madrid ; 
every  effort  to  obtain  aid  was  unsuccessful ;  every  ap- 
proach to  a  direct  engagement  was  met  with  a  frivolous 

*  D.  C.  5,  307.     July  27,  1780. 

f  Nov.  5,  1780.  Jay  writes  to  Gouvei'neur  Morris :  "  The  French  ambas- 
sador here  has  excellent  intelligence  from  your  city.  I  know  but  little  of  what 
passes  among  you." — Jay's  Life,  i.  114. 

I  7  D.  C.  218-220.  §  1780.  ||  2  S.  J.  326. 
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pretext.  No  support  was  obtained  from  the  resident  min- 
ister of  France  at  that  court,  and  a  formal  annunciation 
was  made  to  Jay,  that  no  money  Avas  to  be  expected,  "  and 
that  that  which  would  have  facilitated  a  far-advanced  ne- 
gotiation, was  likely  to  produce  no  effect,  in  a  great 
measure  through  the  undermining  of  some  persons  of  rank 
in  France.''^  * 

Relying  on  the  assurances  of  Spain,  large  drafts  had 
been  accepted,  and  strong  representations  were  made  to 
induce  her  to  pay  them.  They  failed,  and  the  American 
envoy  was  at  the  same  time  told,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  would  never  be  relinquished. 

Thus  far,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  had 
been  directed  by  a  spirit  in  Congress  worthy  their  cause, 
and  the  prospective  greatness  of  their  country.  In  the 
States  north  of  the  Potomac,  no  disposition  was  evinced 
toward  any  sacrifice  of  national  interests.  The  minds  of 
the  brave  yeomen  amid  disaster  and  disappointment  were 
firm.  Nor  in  the  three  most  southern  States,  invaded  and 
despoiled  by  the  successive  occupation  of  the  enemy, 
were  the  hearts  or  the  counsels  of  their  gallant  people 
shaken. 

But  Virginia  had  passed  under  a  different  rule.  Re- 
cent as  was  her  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  second  of  January,  the  very 
day  that  her  governor  and  legislature  abandoned  Rich- 
mond to  Arnold,  a  resolution  passed  on  that  subject.  It 
was  enclosed  to  Congress  by  Jefferson,  at  the  time,  in  cor- 
respondence with  Marbois.  By  this  document,  after 
ceding  "  her  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  formed 
into  republican  States,  and  sold  as  a  common  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Union" — a  cession  she  had  refused,  and 

*  7  D.  C.  363. 
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which,  it  has  been  seen,  by  her  subsequent  protest  and 
requiring  a  guarantee,  she  for  a  long  time  rendered  of  no 
effect — Virginia  resolved,  "  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi should  be  claimed  only  as  co-extensive  with  her 
territory,"  and  instructed  her  delegates  "  that  every  other 
and  further  demand  should  be  ceded,  if  insisting  on  the 
same  is  deemed  an  impediment  to  a  treaty  with  Spain." 

In  obedience  to  this  resolution,*  Madison  prepared  an 
instruction  f  to  Jay — to  recede  from  the  instructions  he 
had  himself  previously  drawn,  "  so  far  as  they  insist  on 
the  free  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  which 
lies  below  the  thirty-first  degree  of  North  latitude,  and 
on  a  free  port  or  ports  below  the  same,  provided  such 
cession  shall  be  unalterably  insisted  upon  by  Spain ;"  and 

*  Col.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  calls  it  "a  disgraceful  proposition." — Debates 
in  Virginia  Convention. 

\  1  Mad.  66,  Madison  says — "  In  this  important  business,  which  so  deeply 
affects  the  claims  and  interests  of  Virginia,  and  which  I  know  she  has  so  much 
at  heart,  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  to  harmonize  in  sentiment  with  my  col- 
league." "  He,"  Colonel  Bland,  "  has  embraced  an  opinion  that  we  have  no 
just  claim  to  the  subject  in  controversy  between  us  and  Spain,  and  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  Virginia  not  to  adhere  to  it." 

In  the  Life  of  Arthur  Lee,  vol.  ii.  384-5,  Nov.  20,  1786,  a  letter  from  Col. 
Bland  to  Lee  is  to  be  seen.  Bland  writes — "  I  cannot  agree  with  you  on  the 
policy  of  Spain  or  the  Eastern  States  to  relinquish  to  Spain  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  even  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  right  which  we  have  confirmed  to 
us  by  treaty.  It  is  a  right  which  nature  has  given  us.  It  is  a  right  which  na- 
ture will  claim.  It  is  a  right  which  it  is  impossible  in  Spain  to  deprive  us  of; 
and  in  the  attempt,  she  has  shown  that  she  considered  it  a  right.  Why  else 
should  she  endeavor  to  barter  another  privilege  for  it  ?  Have  you  not  mis- 
taken the  effect  of  the  exclusion  ?  I  rather  think  that,  could  it  be  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  stijle  the  germ  of  agriculture  and  improvemeiit ." 

As  such  were  the  sentiments  of  Bland,  the  statements  of  Madison  on  this 
subject  partake  of  his  frequent  inaccurac3% 

In  a  letter  of  Madison,  App.  to  vol.  i.  p.  21,  he  says — "  Congress  seized  the 
f,rst  moment  also  for  revoking  their  instruction  to  Mr.  Jay."  This  is  a  slight 
inaccuracy ;  this  instruction  was  not  revoked  until  late  in  the  following  year. 
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provided  a  guarantee  is  given  of  its  navigation  above  that 
latitude  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Spain.  Every 
possible  effort  was  to  be  made  to  obtain  the  use  of  the 
river  with  a  free  port  below.*     This  instruction  passed.f 

The  impolicy  of  this  procedure  was  manifested  by 
the  conduct  of  Spain.  Though  intended  to  be  secret,  it 
was  made  known  to  her  before  the  information  of  it 
reached  the  American  envoy  at  Madrid.  Convinced  that 
this  great  object  was  secured,  no  motive  existed  to  depart 
from  the  policy  she  had  adopted.  Nothing  was  promised 
or  denied,  but  a  clue  was  given  to  her  purposes  by  the 
observation  of  her  prime  minister  to  Jay,  "  that  all  these 
affairs  could  with  more  facility  be  adjusted  by  a  general 
peace  than  now ;  for  that  such  a  particular  and  even 
secret  treaty  with  us  might  then  be  made,  as  would  be 
very  convenient  to  both."  Discouraging  as  every  ap- 
pearance was,  the  mission  was  prosecuted  with  diligence, 
patience,  firmness,  and  discernment,  until  all  efforts 
proved  fruitless.  Two  hundred  years  had  not  effaced 
from  her  iron  memory  how  much  she  had  suffered  by  a 
revolt.  She  now  saw  in  every  throe  of  liberty  the  loss  of 
ber  western  empire  ;  nor,  could  she  have  forgotten  it  for 
a  moment,  would  bigotry  have  failed  to  remind  her  that 
it  was  a  revolt  of  heretics. 

A  few  days  after  Congress  had  yielded  in  relation  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  French  ambassador 
transmitted  to  them  a  letter  from  his  king,  assuring  them 
of  his  determination  to  assist  them  as  far  as  his  own 
wants  and  the  extraordinary  and  enormous  expenses  of 
the  war  would  permit.  This  communication  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  memorial  showing  the  extent  of  the  proposed 

*  2  S.  J.  397. 

f  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina — negative.      New  York — 
divided. 
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aids,  but  announcing  that  the  second  division  of  the 
French  army  could  not  be  expected  that  campaign. 

A  second  memorial  was  presented  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May.  It  announced  the  acceptance  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  offered  mediation  of  Russia,  she  appearing  to  de- 
sire the  emperor  of  Germany  as  a  co-mediator — the 
pleasure  it  gave  the  king  of  France — his  refusal,  never- 
theless, to  accept  it  without  the  consent  of  his  allies. 
This  consent  he  wished.  He  asked  Congress  to  "an- 
nounce through  their  plenipotentiaries  their  disposition  to 
peace  and  their  moderation,  and  to  convince  the  powers 
of  Europe,  that  independence  and  the  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements  with  France  were  their  sole  motives  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  negotia- 
tion, the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiaries, the  use  to  he  made  of  them,  and  the  confidence 
that  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
and  the  king's  ministers,  were  points  which  should  be  fully 
discussed  with  a  committee."  The  appointment  of  such 
a  committee  was  requested,  and  Congress  were  exhorted 
in  the  mean  time  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

Two  days  after,  a  conference  was  had  with  the  French 
envoy.  It  is  of  a  marked  character.  Apprehensive  lest 
Adams,  now  in  Holland,  and  Dana,  who  had  been  chosen, 
in  the  previous  month  of  December,  minister  to  Russia, 
should  interfere  with  the  views  of  France,  Vergennes  felt 
the  importance  of  obtaining  over  these  functionaries  an 
absolute  control. 

La  Luzerne  mentioned  the  approval  by  the  council  of 
the  king,  of  recent  resolves  of  Congress  as  to  the  league 
of  the  Neutral  Powers,  and  that  they  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  empress  of  Russia  ;  but  they  were  not 
of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  mission  of  Dana.  Russia, 
professing  the  greatest  impartiality,  could  not  receive  him. 
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It  therefore  appeared  "  to  be  at  least  premature  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  the  council  is,  that  this  deputy  ought  not  to 
make  use  of  his  powers  at  this  moment."  Still  they 
promised  to  facilitate  his  admission  to  that  court.  He 
then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  Adams. 
He  stated  "  circumstances  to  prove  the  necessity "  that 
Congress  should  draw  a  line  of  conduct  to  that  minister, 
of  which  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  lose  sight."  He 
"  dwelt  especially  on  the  use  Adams  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  make  of  his  powers  to  treat  with  Great  Britain," 
observing,  "  if  Congress  put  any  confidence  in  the  king's 
friendship  and  benevolence,  if  they  were  persuaded  of 
his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  alliance, 
and  of  his  firm  resolution  constantly  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  United  States,  they  would  be  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  prescribing  to  their  plenipotentiary  a  perfect 
and  open  confidence  in  the  French  ministers,  and  a  thor- 
ough reliance  on  the  king ;  and  would  direct  him  to  take 
no  step  without  the  approbation  of  his  majesty  ;  and  after 
giving  him,  in  his  instructions,  the  principal  and  most  im- 
portant outline  for  his  conduct,  they  would  order  him, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion, to  receive  his  directions  from  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  or  from  the  person  charged  with  the  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  king."  "  The  most  perfect  indepen- 
dency," he  declared,  "is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
structions to  be  given  to  Adams,  and  that  without  this 
there  would  be  no  treaty  at  all."  He  pressed  Congress 
to  have  the  instructions  given  to  him  "  with  all  possible 
dispatch,"  and  narrated  an  attempt  of  England  by  a 
secret  negotiation  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
Spain.  That  court  was,  he  stated,  "  removing  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  negotiations,  with  the  proposed  mediators, 
every  idea  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  what 
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they  called  their  thirteen  colonies ;  and  urged  this  as  a 
motive  upon  Congress  for  securing  their  good  will,  by 
presenting  their  demands  with  the  greatest  moderrttion 
and  reserve,  save  independence,  which  will  not  admit  of 
any  modification." 

The  importance  that  Adams  should  exhibit  confidence 
in  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  France,  was  again 
urged ;  and  the  possibility  of  a  truce  being  proposed 
showed  the  necessity  of  his  being  authorized  eventually 
to  declare  their  intention  therein. 

"  The  great  object,"  La  Luzerne  concluded,  "  was  to 
secure  the  United  States  from  the  proposition  of  uti  jwssi- 
detis,  and  the  surest  way  to  obtain  that  end  was  to  reduce 
the  English  to  confess  that  they  are  not  able  to  conquer 
them." 

A  further  gratuitous  subsidy  of  six  millions  of  livres 
was  announced,  making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  fourteen 
millions  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty.  Nor  was 
this,  he  observed,  the  only  recent  service.  At  the  urgent 
instance  of  Virginia,  a  naval  detachment  had  been  sent  to 
her  relief. 

The  suggestions  of  the  French  envoy  were  first  acted 
upon  on  the  sixth  of  June,  by  an  instruction  to  Adams  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  Russia,  "  but  to  accede  to  no 
treaty  of  peace  which  shall  not  be  such  as  may  effectually 
secure  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen 
States,  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  with  France,  and  in  which  those  treaties  shall 
not  be  left  in  their  full  force  and  validity."  * 

Thus  the  long-insisted-upon  requisition  of  a  prelimi- 
nary acknowledgment  of  independence  by  Great  Britain 
was  abandoned,  and  the  binding  effect  of  the  treaties  of 

*  2  S.  J.  424. 
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France  secured — the  two  objects  which  only  interested 
that  power. 

A  motion  was  made  to  submit  the  questions  of  bound- 
ary to  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  the  plenipotentiary. 
This  motion  failed.  Another,  in  effect  to  adhere  to  the 
previous  instructions,  also  failed ;  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundaries  was  finally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ne- 
gotiator. 

He  was  directed  "  to  make  the  most  candid  and  confi- 
dential communications  upon  all  subjects,  to  the  ministry 
of  France,  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence,  and  to 
make  them  sensible  how  much  we  rely  upon  his  majesty's 
influence  for  effectual  support,  in  every  thing  that  may  be 
necessary  to  the  present  security  or  future  prosperity  of 
the  United  States." 

To  this  part  of  the  instructions,  regarded  as  directly 
bearing  upon  Adams,  the  only  negative  was  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  next  day,  a  further  instruction  was  given.  "  If 
a  difficulty  should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
for  peace  from  the  backwardness  of  Britain  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  agree  to  a  truce,  or  to  make  such  other  conces- 
sions as  may  not  affect  the  substance  of  what  we  contend 
for ;  and  provided  that  Great  Britain  be  not  left  in  pos- 
session of  any  part  of  the  United  States."  The  only 
negatives  were  those  of  Varnum,  Bland,  and  Smith. 

The  imprudences  of  Adams,  and  the  large  discretion- 
ary powers  conferred  by  these  instructions,  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a  plural  commission.  A  resolution  to  this 
effect  was  offered,  but  was  defeated  by  the  united 
votes  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  of  two  dele- 
gates. 
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The  instructions,  as  passed,  were  then  directed  to  be 
communicated  confidentially  to  the  French  envoy,  and 
those  previously  given  respecting  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  were  ordered  to  be  revised. 

The  recent  vote  indicating  reluctance  to  pass  so 
marked  a  censure  upon  Adams  as  would  be  done  by  the 
association  with  him  of  other  commissioners,  La  Luzerne 
insisted  upon  a  modification  of  the  instructions.  At  his 
instance,  the  confiding  the  question  of  boundaries  and 
other  interests  to  his  (Adams')  "  own  judgment  and  pru- 
dence," was  stricken  out ;  and  he  was  enjoined  not  mere- 
ly "  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  a  peace 
or  a  truce  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  "  of 
the  French  ministry,  but  "  ultimately  to  govern  himself  by 
their  advice  atid  ojnniony 

This  great  point  being  gained,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
consider the  vote  against  a  plural  commission.  In  the 
first  instance,  two  persons  were  to  be  added,  and  Jay  was 
forthwith  chosen  ;  subsequently  two  more,  when  the  com- 
mission was  filled  with  the  names  of  Franklin,  Laurens, 
and  Jefierson.  The  motive  to  a  submission  to  the  control 
of  France  would  thus  seem  to  have  ceased,  and  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  clause  to  that  effect  was  moved  the  next 
day,  but  failed.*  The  affirmative  votes  were  those  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Johnston  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Colonel  Bland  of  Virginia.  It  is  due  to  this  gallant  sol- 
dier to  record,  that  while  the  vote  of  that  State  was  given 
by  Jones  and  Madison  in  its  favor,  he  resisted  in  every 
stage  this  degradation  of  his  country.f 

*  June  15,  1781. 

f  The  clause  as  finally  adopted  ran  thus — after  referring  to  former  instruc- 
tions as  to  boundaries — "  from  which  you  wiU  perceive  the  desires  and  expecta- 
tions of  Congress,  hut  we  think  it  unsafe,  at  this  distance,  to  tie  you  up  by 
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Two  obstacles  were  still  in  the  way  of  Vergennes. 
Dana  might  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  and  act  independ- 
ently there.  It  was  resolved,  that,  until  he  could  proceed 
there  in  a  public  or  private  capacity  without  risking  the 
interest  or  dignity  of  the  United  States,  he  be  appointed 
secretary  to  the  new  commission. 

The  next  thing  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  direction 
previously  given,  to  revise  the  powers  to  Adams  as  to  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  The  terms  of 
his  instructions  have  been  stated.  These,  with  specified 
reservations,  gave  him  full  discretion  to  treat  on  terms  of 
equality  and  reciprocity.  It  was  possible  that  she  might 
avail  herself  of  these  powers,  as  by  a  commercial  treaty 
she  could  avoid  an  express  acknowledgment  of  independ- 
ence, and  in  this  mode  the  whole  object  of  the  recent  de- 
rogatory instructions  to  be  governed  by  France,  would  be 
defeated. 

To  prevent  this  result,  a  great  stroke  of  policy  was 


absolute  and  peremptory  directions  upon  any  other  subject  than  the  two  essen- 
tial articles  above  mentioned.  You  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  sucli  manner  as  circumstances  may  direct,  and 
as  the  state  of  the  belligerent  and  disposition  of  the  mediating  powers  may  re- 
quire. For  this  purpose,  you  are  to  make  the  most  candid  and  confidential 
communications  upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our  generous  ally,  the 
King  of  France ;  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  or  truce 
without  their  Jcnowledge  and  concurrence ;  and  ultimately  to  govern  yourselves  hy 
their  advice  and  opinion,  endeavoring  in  your  whole  conduct  to  make  them  sen- 
sible how  much  we  rely  on  His  Majesty's  influence  for  eflfectual  support  in 
every  thing  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  present  security  or  future  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  If  a  difficulty  should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  for  peace,  from 
the  backwardness  of  Britain  to  make  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, you  are  at  liberty  to  agree  to  a  truce,  or  to  make  such  other  conces- 
sions as  may  not  affect  the  substance  of  what  we  contend  for ;  and  provided 
that  Great  Britain  be  not  left  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  thirteen  United 
States." 
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resorted  to.  Madison  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  Marbois,  and  first  in  the  confidence  of  the  French 
mission.  He  moved  an  additional  instruction,  a  few  days 
after  the  choice  of  the  additional  commissioners.  It  pro- 
vided, that  Adams  be  instructed  to  enter  into  no  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  "  unless,  in  addition  to  the 
stipulations  relative  to  the  fisheries  required  by  Congress 
in  their  instructions  to  him,  all  the  objects  included  in 
their  ultimatum  relative  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  the  same 
stood  prior  to  their  instructions  on  that  subject,  of  the 
fifteenth  of  June  instant,  be  in  such  treaty  of  com- 
merce explicitly  acknowledged  and  stipulated  to  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

The  insuperable  obstacle  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
it  had  been  fully  ascertained,  was  a  preliminary  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence.  This  original  ultimatum  re- 
quired *  it,  as  a  preliminary  article  to  any  negotiation, 
that  Great  Britain  shall  agree  to  treat  with  the  United 
States  "as  sovereign,  free,  and  independent."  Thus  all 
possibility  of  exercising  his  powers  by  Adams  would  have 
been  prevented.  That  such  was  the  object  of  this  mo- 
tion, and  not  the  securing  a  preliminary  acknowledgment, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  mover  of  the  res- 
olution voted  for  the  instructions  of  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
by  which  this  previous  acknowledgment  of  independence 
was  waived,  and  it  was  to  become  merely  an  article  of 
treaty. 

This  last  motion  was  rejected,  three  States  voting  for 
it.f  Baffled  in  this  effort  to  interpose  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  all  direct  negotiation  with  England,  the  only  alter- 
native that  remained,  was  to  withdraw  his  powers  to  form 

*  2  S.  J.  225. 

f  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina — (Elswortb,  Bland,  and  Smith, 
dissenting.) 
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a  treaty,  and  at  the  instance  of  Madison  the  commission 
to  Adams  was  revoked.* 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  entire  control  of 
the  negotiation  for  peace,  and,  by  the  revocation  of  the 
powers  granted  to  Adams,  having  closed  the  door  upon 
Great  Britain,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  France 
would  have  felt  herself  secure  ;  but  she  still  saw  cause  of 
apprehension.  Adams  was  in  Holland,  England  was' 
represented  at  the  Hague,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fore- 
see the  consequences  of  a  negotiation  being  opened  be- 
tween them.     These  were  to  be  prevented. 

On  his  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  Adams  suggested  the 
nnportance  of  maintaining  an  official  agent  there,  and  he 
was  empowered  to  negotiate  a  loan ;  he  soon  after  inti- 
mated the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  resident  em- 
bassy at  the  Hague.  The  suggestion  was  approved,  and 
he  was  commissioned  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  Provinces. 

As  early  as  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  the 
regency  of  Amsterdam  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  enter 
into  commercial  regulations  with  America.  They  applied 
to  the  States-general  for  a  convoy  to  vessels  carrying  na- 
val stores  to  France,  and  protested  against  a  refusal  of  it. 
This  gave  a  pretext  to  that  nation  to  announce  to  them 
"  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  commerce,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  neutrality."  This  was  not  done, 
and  a  rescript  was  issued  by  France  excluding  Holland 
from  those  privileges,  and  interdicting  a  part  of  her  pro- 
ductions. These  decisive  measures  produced  the  intend- 
ed effect,  and  a  naval  force  was  directed  by  the  States- 
general  to  be  equipped  for  that  purpose. 

Soon  after,  an  American  squadron  under  the  com- 

*  July  23,  1781 ;  vol  4,  no.  36,  State  Department ;  Madison  seconded  by 
Sharpe. 
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mand  of  Paul  Jones  entered  the  Texel  with  several 
prizes.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  waters  of  Holland. 
While  there,  an  address  was  presented  by  the  British 
minister,  demanding  the  seizure  of  the  king's  vessels  in 
the  hands  of  a  "  pirate  and  an  outlaw."  This  demand 
was  not  acceded  to,  but  Jones  was  again  commanded  to 
sail.  Having  refused, with  great  indignation,the  offer  from 
the  French  ambassador  of  a  letter  of  marque,  he  departed. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed,  when  a  plan  of  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  was  framed  by  the  authorities  at  Am- 
sterdam. This  drew  an  angry  remonstrance  from  Eng- 
land. Measures  of  defence  were  taken  by  that  city ; 
orders  in  council  were  issued  by  Great  Britain  for  hostili- 
ties, and  St.  Eustatia  was  captured.  Adams  resolved  to 
seize  upon  this  moment  to  make  an  impression.  He  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  envoys  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  announcing  the  resolution  of  Congress  concur- 
ring with  the  regulations  of  the  "  marine  treaty,"  and  at 
the  same  moment  asked  of  the  French  ambassador,  the 
Duke  de  la  Vauguyon,  to  aid  him.  The  former  did  not 
answer  his  letters ;  the  latter  stated  that  he  had  no  in- 
structions on  the  subject.  Relying  on  the  support  of  sev- 
eral of  the  provinces,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
States-general,  and  urged  his  reception  at  the  Hague. 
He  was  discountenanced  by  Vauguyon,  and  was  refused. 
In  a  conference  between  La  Luzerne  and  Congress,  they 
were  informed  that,*  "  on  being  apprised  of  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Adams,  to  display  his  character  as  a  minister,  the 
duke  gave  him  no  assistance  on  that  occasion,  knowing 
the  application  would  have  no  favorable  issue." 

The  perseverance  of  Adams  alarmed  Vergennes,  and 
within  a  few  days  after  his  powers  to  form  a  commercial 

*  3  S.  J.  35. 
Vol.  IL— 29 
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treaty  with  Great  Britain  had  been  revoked,  the  French 
ambassador  appeared  again  before  Congress.  He  stated 
the  accession  of  Holland  to  the  armed  neutrahty,  the  hos- 
tile acts  of  Great  Britain,  the  opinion  of  the  council  of 
his  king  that  a  ^^ prudent  and  able  man"  *  should  be  sent 
to  Holland  with  full  powers ;  that  it  would  likewise  be 
advantageous  to  give  proper  instructions  to  that  minister, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  to  have  quick  infor- 
mation, it  would  be  proper  to  have  further  instructions 
given  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  order  to  avoid  all  inconsistency 
or  contradiction,  and  that  the  political  operations  of  Con- 
gress, aiming  towards  the  same  end,  may  of  course  be 
more  successful.  Had  Franklin,  as  Adams  alleged,  been 
the  "  index  of  Vergennes,"  a  better  expedient  could  not 
have  been  devised  by  France  to  point  the  way  to  the 
American  resident  at  the  Hague ;  but  neither  this  nor  the 
hint  as  to  the  selection  of  "a  prudent  and  able  man," 
could  be  acted  upon  without  oflending  New  England. 

The  original  instructions  to  Adams  were,  "  to  adopt, 
in  whole  or  without  any  essential  alteration,"  a  plan  of 
treaty,  which  was  transmitted  from  Philadelphia,  with  re- 
strictions "  not  to  admit  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
treaties  with  France,  or  not  conforming  to  the  proposed 
regulations  of  the  Congress  of  northern  powers." 

The  only  device  was,  to  limit  these  instructions  ;  and 
with  that  view  a  report  was  adopted,  which,  after  ac- 
knowledging this  effort  by  the  king  of  France  to  make  a 
coalition  with  Holland,  as  a  fresh  proof  of  his  solicitude 
for  their  interests,  stated  to  the  French  minister  the  pre- 
vious appointment  of  Adams,  with  special  instructions  to 
conform  to  the  treaty  with  France,  and  empowered  him 
to  enter  into  a  joint  alliance  with  France  and  with  Hol- 

*  2  S.  J.  466.— July  23,  1781. 
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land,  on  condition  that  no  party  shall  conclude  either 
truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  con- 
sent of  the  whole  first  obtained.  In  all  other  matters,  he 
was  to  use  his  best  discretion  ;  and  he  was  directed  "  to 
confer  upon  all  occasions  in  the  most  confidential  manner 
with  his  most  Christian  majesty's  minister  "  at  the  Hague.* 

While  these  measures  were  taken  in  America,  Adams 
was  invited  by  Vergennes  to  Paris,  to  consult  upon  the 
proposed  mediation  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

He  announced  his  arrival ;  an  audience  was  granted, 
and  the  subject  was  opened.f 

The  propositions  of  the  mediators  were  upon  the 
basis,J  that  a  treaty  should  be  negotiated  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  but  to  be  signed 
conjointly  with  that  of  those  powers,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  general  armistice  for  one  year  from  a  period 
to  be  defined.  The  comments  of  the  American  minister 
stated,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  such  a  separate 
treaty,  consistent  with  their  obligations  to  their  allies, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  belligerents,  or 
(unless  demanded)  of  the  mediators.  The  conjoint  signa- 
ture was  approved,  but  the  proposed  armistice  or  a  truce, 
as  suggested  by  Vergennes,  was  objected  to,  except  under 
two  express  preliminary  conditions  : — the  continuance  of 

*  2  S.  J.  472— August  16,  1781. 

f  In  his  letter  to  Congress,  he  says — "  The  letter  announcing  my  arrival  I 
sent  by  my  servant,  who  waited  until  the  Count  descended  from  the  council, 
when  he  delivered  it  into  his  hand.  He  broke  the  seal,  read  the  letter,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  Mr.  Adams,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
the  country  immediately  after  dinner;  that  Mr.  Adams  '  seroit  dans  le  cas  de 
voir  M.  de  Rayneval,'  who  lived  at  such  a  sign,  in  such  a  street.  After  dinner 
I  called  on  M.  de  Rayneval,  who  stated  the  object,  and  an  interview  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  minister." — 6  D.  C.  92. 

+  6D.  C.  100.— July  11,  1781. 
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the  subsisting  treaties  until  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence by  Great  Britain,  and  the  antecedent  removal 
of  the  British  forces.  This  truce  was  to  be  of  sufficient 
duration  to  imply  a  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  objects 
of  the  war,  and  to  be  agreed  to  before  the  opening  of  an- 
other campaign. 

But  the  great  question  was  stated  to  be,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence  ;  and  "  as  the  United  States 
can  never  consent  that  their  independence  shall  be  dis- 
cussed before  any  sovereign,"  it  was  suggested,  that  if  the 
imperial  courts  would  "  lay  down,  as  a  preliminary,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  admit  their  minis- 
ter to  a  congress,"  a  treaty  might  be  commenced  with 
Great  Britain,  "  without  any  express  acknowledgment  of 
sovereignty  until  the  treaty  should  be  concluded."  The 
reply  of  Vergennes,  addressed  to  Adams  as  agent  of  the 
United  States,  represented  the  necessity  of  certain  pre- 
liminaries being  adjusted  before  the  American  minister 
could  be  admitted  to  the  congress.  His  answer,  proceed- 
ing on  the  supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  the  American  States,  proposed 
"  that  the  character  of  their  minister  should  be  ascer- 
tained before  any  congress  met,  that  he  might  take  his 
place  as  soon  as  it  opened.  A  second  letter  adverted  to 
a  most  extraordinary  suggestion — that  the  separate  States 
of  America  should  choose  an  agent  for  each,  to  attend  the 
congress.  Adams  urged  Vergennes  not  to  countenance 
this  idea,  "  apprising  him,  that  though  it  had  been  men- 
tioned only  as  a  transient  speculation,  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  inform  him  that  Congress  would  remonstrate 
against  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner."  No  other  corre- 
spondence passed  upon  this  subject,  but  from  the  state- 
ment of  La  Luzerne  to  Congress,  it  appeared  that  Eng- 
land insisted  upon  the  dependence  of  America  being  pre- 
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established,  and  that  thus  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
a  mediation  for  peace. 

Adams  returned  to  Amsterdam,  approved  *  and  obeyed 
his  last  instructions.  In  order  to  learn  whether  he  should 
visit  the  president  of  the  States-general,  he  consulted 
Vauguyon,  observing  "  that  Congress  had  wisely  enjoined 
it  upon  him  to  confer  in  the  most  confidential  manner 
with  his  excellency,  and  that  he  had  "  made  it  a  law  to 
take  no  important  step  without  his  approbation."  Vau- 
guyon waited  the  orders  of  his  principal,  and  informed 
Adams  that  the  minister  "  sees  no  objection  to  the  visit  on 
the  subject  of  his  memorial,  provided,  without  any  official 
writing,  he  limited  himself  to  the  inquiry,  whether  his  me- 
morial had  been  the  subject  of  deliberation,  and  what 
answer  he  should  communicate  to  Congress."  The  me- 
morial was  referred  for  consideration  ;  and  after  some 
delay — after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  the  victories 
of  Greene  had  changed  the  British  ministry,  and  peace 
was  inevitable — France  sanctioned  his  reception,  and  he 
was  gratified  by  a  public  acknowledgment.  During  these 
interesting  moments,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs,  disapproving  his  having  printed 
his  memorial,  and  having  urged  his  admission  to  court. 
His  reply  shows  his  views  of  the  effects  of  this  measure,! 

*  6  D.  C.  198.     Yet  see  Life  of  Adams,  i.  390. 

t  John  Adams  to  Congress. — 6  Dip.  Corres.  258. — "  The  proposition  to  the 
President  being  taken  ad  referendum,  it  became  a  subject  of  the  deliberation  of 
the  sovereignty.  The  prince,  therefore,  and  the  whole  court,  are  legally  bound 
to  treat  it  with  respect,  and  me  with  decency ;  at  least,  it  would  be  criminal  in 
them  to  treat  me  or  the  subject  with  indecency.  If  it  had  not  been  presented 
and  printed,  I  am  very  sure  I  could  not  have  long  resided  in  the  republic  ;  and 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  I  know  not. 
They  were  so  disheartened  and  intimidated,  and  the  Anglomanes  were  so  inso- 
lent, that  no  man  can  say  that  a  sudden  frenzy  might  not  have  been  excited 
among  the  soldiery  and  people,  to  demand  a  junction  with  England,  as  there 
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and  of  the  consequences  of  his  firmness.  It  also  discloses 
his  indignation  at  the  influence  which  had  been  exerted 

was  in  the  year  1748.  Such  a  revolution  would  have  injured  America  and  her 
allies,  have  prolonged  the  war,  and  have  been  the  total  loss  and  ruin  of  the 
republic. 

"  Immediately  upon  the  presentation  of  my  memorial,  M.  Van  Berckel  ven- 
tured to  present  his  requite  and  demand  for  a  trial.  This  contributed  still  fur- 
ther to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  good  people,  and  soon  after  the  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam  appeared  with  their  proposition  for  giving  the  Prince  a  committee 
for  a  council,  and  in  course  their  attack  upon  the  Duke ;  aU  which  together 
excited  such  an  enthusiasm  in  the  nation,  and  among  the  ofBcers  of  the  navy, 
as  produced  the  battle  of  the  Doggerbank,  which  never  would  have  happened, 
in  all  probability,  but  would  have  been  eluded  by  secret  orders  and  various  ar- 
tifices, if  the  spirit  raised  in  the  nation  by  the  chain  of  proceedings  of  which 
the  American  memorial  was  the  first  and  an  essential  link,  had  not  rendered  a 
display  of  the  national  bravery  indispensable  for  the  honor  of  the  navy,  and 
perhaps  for  the  safety  of  the  court. 

"  The  memorial,  as  a  composition,  has  very  little  merit ;  yet  almost  every 
gazette  in  Europe  has  inserted  it,  and  most  of  them  with  a  compliment ;  none 
without  any  criticism.  WTien  I  was  in  Paris  and  Versailles  afterwards,  no 
man  ever  expressed  to  me  the  smallest  disapprobation  of  it,  or  the  least  appre- 
hension that  it  could  do  any  harm.  On  the  contrary,  several  gentlemen  of 
letters  expressed  higher  compliments  upon  it  than  it  deserved.  The  King  of 
Sweden  has  done  it  a  most  illustrious  honor,  by  quoting  one  of  the  most  ma- 
terial sentiments  in  it,  in  a  public  answer  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  since  done  the  author  of  it  the  honor  to  desire  in 
the  character  of  Count  Falkenstein  to  see  him,  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
has  adopted  the  sentiments  of  it  concerning  religious  liberty  into  a  code  of  laws 
for  his  dominions, — the  greatest  effort  in  favor  of  humanity,  next  to  the  Anrer- 
ican  Revolution,  which  has  been  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  As  my  mission  to  this  Eepublic  was  wisely  communicated  to  the  Court  ol 
Versailles,  who  can  say  that  this  transaction  of  Congress  had  not  some  influ- 
ence in  bringing  De  Grasse  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ?  Another  thing  I  ought 
to  mention ;  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jay,  informing  me  that  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  M.  Del  Campo  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  treat  with 
him ;  the  exact  time  when  my  memorial  appeared  at  Madrid.  You  may  pos- 
sibly say  that  my  imagination  and  self-love  carry  me  extraordinary  lengths  ; 
but  when  one  is  called  upon  to  justify  an  action,  one  should  look  all  around. 
All  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  memorial  has  certainly  done  no  harm  ;  that  it  is 
probable  it  has  done  some  good,  and  that  it  is  possible  it  has  done  much  more 
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against  him,  charging  expressly,  that  it  was  the  design  of 
the  French  "  to  keep  us  dependent  upon  them,  that  we 

than  can  be  proved.  A  man  always  makes  an  awkward  figure  when  he  is  jus- 
tifying himself  and  his  own  actions,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned.  It  is  easy 
to  say,  '11  abondetrop  dans  son  sens;  il  est  vain  et  glorieux;  il  est  plein  de  lui- 
meme  ;  il  ne  voit  que  lui ,-'  and  other  modest  things  of  that  sort,  with  which  even 
your  Malesherhes,  your  Turgots,  and  Keekers  are  sometimes  sacrificed  to  very 
small  intrigues. 

"  Your  veterans  in  diplomacy  and  in  affairs  of  state  consider  us  as  a  kind 
of  militia,  and  hold  us,  perhaps,  as  is  natural,  in  some  degree  of  contempt ; 
but  wise  men  know  that  militia  sometimes  gain  victories  ovor  regular  troops, 
even  by  departing  from  the  rules.  Soon  after  I  had  presented  the  memorial, 
I  wrote  to  the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon  upon  the  subject  of  inviting  or  admitting, 
in  concert,  the  Republic  to  accede  to  the  alliance  between  France  and  Amer- 
ica. The  Duke  transmitted  that  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergeunes,  which 
produced  the  offer  to  Congress  from  the  Khig,  to  assist  us  in  fonniug  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Republic,  and  the  instructions  upon  the  subject,  which  I  shall 
execute  as  soon  as  the  French  ambassador  thinks  proper.  With  him  it  now 
lies,  and  with  him,  thank  God,  I  have  hitherto  preserved  a  perfectly  good  un- 
derstanding, although  I  differed  from  him  in  opinion  concerning  the  point  of 
tune  to  make  the  former  proposition. 

"  The  evacuation  of  the  barrier  towns  has  produced  an  important  commen- 
tary upon  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  Duke,  and  his  opinion  upon  that 
occasion.  How  few  weeks  was  it,  after  the  publication  of  my  memorial,  that  the 
Roman  emperor  made  that  memorable  visit  to  Brussels,  Ostend,  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
and  all  the  considerable  maritime  towns  in  his  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders ?  How  soon  afterwards  his  memorable  journeys  to  Holland  and  to  Paris  r^ 
Was  not  the  American  memorial  fuU  of  matter  for  the  Emperor's  contempla- 
tion, when  he  was  at  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges  ?  Was  it  not  full  of  mat- 
ter, calculated  to  stunulate  him  to  hasten  his  negotiations  with  France  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  the  barrier  towns?  Was  not  the  same  matter  equally 
calculated  to  stimulate  France  to  finish  such  an  agreement  with  him,  as  wo 
have  seen  the  evidence  of  in  the  actual  evacuation  of  those  towns  ?  If  this 
evacuation  is  an  advantage  to  France  and  to  America,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
by  putting  this  Repubhc  more  in  the  power  of  France,  and  more  out  of  a  pos- 
sibility of  pursuing  the  system  of  Orange  by  joining  England,  and  my  memo- 
rial is  supposed  to  have  contributed  any  thing  towards  it,  surely  it  was  worth 
the  while. 

"  The  period  since  the  fourth  of  May,  1781,  has  been  thick  sown  withgood 
events,  all  springing  out  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  connected  with  the 
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might  be  obliged  to  accept  such  terms  of  peace  as  they 
should  think  would  do  for  us." 

matter  contoined  in  my  memorial.  The  memorial  of  M.  Van  Berckel ;  the 
proposition  of  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam ;  their  attack  upon  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  battle  of  Doggerbank ;  the  appointment  of  Seiior  del 
Oampo  to  treat  with  Mr.  Jay  ;  the  success  of  Colonel  Laurens,  in  obtaining 
orders  for  the  French  fleet  to  go  upon  the  coast  of  America ;  their  victory  over 
Graves,  and  the  capture  of  Cornwallis ;  the  Emperor's  journey  to  his  maritime 
towns,  to  Holland,  and  to  Paris ;  his  new  regulations  for  encouraging  the  trad6 
of  his  maritime  towns ;  his  demolition  of  the  barrier  fortifications ;  and  his 
most  liberal  and  sublime  ecclesiastical  reformation ;  and  the  King  of  Sweden's 
reproach  to  the  King  of  England  for  continuing  the  war,  in  the  very  words  of 
my  memorial ; — these  traits  are  all  subsequent  to  that  memorial,  and  they  are 
too  sublime  and  decisive  proofs  of  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  American 
cause  to  admit  the  behef  that  the  memorial  has  done  it  any  material  harm. 

"  By  comparing  facts,  and  events,  and  dates,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  the  memorial  had  some  influence  in  producing  some  of  them.  When 
courts,  princes,  and  nations  have  been  long  contemplating  a  great  system  of 
affairs,  and  their  judgments  begin  to  ripen,  and  they  begin  to  see  how  things 
ought  to  go,  and  are  going,  a  small  publication,  holding  up  these  objects  in  a 
clear  point  of  view,  sometimes  sets  a  vast  machine  in  motion  at  once,  like  the 
springing  of  a  mine.  '  What  a  dust  we  raise ! '  said  the  fly  upon  the  chariot 
wheel.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  this  whole  letter  is  not  a  similar  delusion 
to  that  of  the  fly.  The  councils  of  princes  are  enveloped  in  impenetrable  se- 
crecy. The  tme  motives  and  causes  which  govern  their  actions,  little  or  great, 
are  carefully  concealed.  But  I  desire  only  that  these  events  may  be  all  com- 
bined together,  and  then,  that  an  impartial  judge  may  say,  if  he  can,  that 
that  homely  harmless  memorial  had  no  share  in  producing  any  part  of  this 
great  complication  of  good. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

The  policy  which  dictated  the  recent  resolution  as  to 
Dana,  is  seen  to  govern  in  Europe. 

Franklin,  being  apprised  by  him  of  his  commission  to 
Russia,  advised  him  to  communicate  it  to  Vergennes,  and 
to  take  his  opinion,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  dis- 
close his  powers  to  the  court  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  ob- 
tain their  approval  before  he  proceeded  thither. 

Vergennes  informed  Dana,  "that  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  exposing  his  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  if  he  assumed  any  character  whatever  in  Russia, 
while  the  empress  had  not  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  expected  to  act  the  part 
of  mediatrix,  which  demanded  the  most  perfect  impar- 
tiality." * 

Dana,  convinced  that  it  was  the  policy  of  France  not 
to  render  the  United  States  "  independent  "  by  new  allies, 
proceeded  to  Russia  as  a  common  traveller. 

His  instructions  indicated  it  "  as  a  leading  and  capital 
point,  that  the  United  States  should  be  formally  admitted 
as  a  party  to  the  convention  of  maritime  powers,"  and 

*  S.  J.  iii.  31. 
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directed  him  to  communicate  the  general  object  of  his 
mission  to  the  resident  envoy  of  France. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  consulted  that  envoy, 
who  evinced  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  disclosure  of 
his  objects  or  powers.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  rose,  repeated  applications  were  made  to  him  for 
an  introduction  to  the  court.  They  were  discouraged, 
until  at  last — tied  down  by  his  instructions,  and  con- 
vinced that,  alone  and  unsustained,  his  reception  would 
be  refused — he  apprised  congress  of  his  position,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  douceurs  to  the  Russian  cabinet  before 
a  negotiation  could  be  opened.  Thus,  by  the  complicated 
policy  of  France,  America  stood  dumb  before  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

This  letter  of  Dana  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of 
which  Madison  was  chairman.  Hamilton  saw  the 
advantages,  though  remote,  of  opening  a  commerce 
with  Russia,  provided  a  treaty  could  be  formed  on  equal 
terms  without  bestowing  presents.  With  this  view,  he 
moved  that  Dana  "  be  informed  that  the  treaties  lately 
entered  into  for  restoring  peace,  have  caused  such  an  al- 
teration in  the  affairs  of  these  states,  as  to  have  removed 
the  primary  object  of  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Russia — 
the  acquisition  of  new  supports  to  our  independence.  That 
with  respect  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  they- 
consider  the  benefits  of  it  to  this  country  in  an  extensive 
degree  as  rather  remote,  and  have  therefore  little  present 
inducement  to  enter  into  it  besides  a  desire  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  that  court,  and  preserving  a  consistency 
with  the  disposition  already  manifested  towards  forming 
a  connection  therewith ;  and  also  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  future  intercourse,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  more  favourable  to  the  same.  That  as 
experience  will  enable  both  nations  to  form  a  better  judg- 
ment hereafter  of  the  principles  upon  which  that  inter- 
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course  may  be  most  advantageously  couducted,  congress 
would  wish  any  treaty  now  formed  to  be  of  temporary 
duration  and  limited  to  a  fixed  period.  That  in  this 
view,  unless  he  shall  have  already  formed  engagements  or 
made  proposals  from  which  he  cannot  easily  recede,  of  a 
more  indefinite  and  extensive  nature  before  this  reaches 
him,  he  be  instructed  to  confine  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  commerce  to  fifteen  years,  agreeable  to 
the  term  limited  in  a  similar  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  to 
stipulate  expressly  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  revisal 
of  congress,  and  that  in  all  matters  he  insist  upon  exact 
reciprocity."  As  to  the  proposed  douceur,  "  that  he  be  in- 
formed, as  by  the  confederation  no  persons  holding  oflSces 
under  the  United  States  are  permitted  to  receive  presents 
from  foreign  powers,  so  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  situa- 
tion or  policy  of  these  states  to  adopt  that  practice  in  their 
transactions  with  other  nations."  After  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  was  on  a  modification  of  the  prohibition  of 
douceurs  at  the  instance  of  Madison,  so  as  to  permit  the 
payment  of  any  that  might  have  been  stipulated,  this  mo- 
tion failed. 

On  the  following  day,  Madison  proposed  an  instruction 
to  decline  making  any  propositions  for  a  treaty  with  Russia 
unless  Dana  was  pre-committed ;  and  if  so,  to  limit  it  to 
fifteen  years,  omitting  the  prohibition  of  presents.  This 
was  defeated,  and  a  substitute  oflfered  by  Elsworth,  to 
limit  the  duration  of  any  treaty  then  in  progress  to  fifteen 
years,  subject  to  revisal,  passed  unanimously. 

The  question  of  acceding  to  the  armed  neutrality  had 
been  raised  in  the  course  of  this  debate  by  Hamilton. 
He  offered  as  an  amendment  this  important  declaratory 
resolution : — 

"That  though  congress  approve  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality  founded  on  the  liberal  basis  of  a  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  and  of  the  pri- 
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vileges  of  commerce,  yet  they  are  unwilling,  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  become  a  party  to  a  confederacy  which  may  hero- 
after  too  far  compUcate  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
with  the  poHtics  of  Europe  ;  and,  therefore,  if  such  a  pro- 
gress is  not  yet  made  in  this  business  as  may  make  it  dis- 
honourable to  recede,  it  is  their  desire  that  no  further 
measures  may  be  taken  at  present  towards  the  admission 
of  the  United  States  into  that  confederacy."  This  amend- 
ment was  referred,  and  a  report  subsequently  passed,  which 
stated,  "that  as  the  primary  object  of  the  proposed  acces- 
sion to  the  neutral  confederacy  no  longer  can  operate,  and 
as  the  true  interest  of  these  states  requires  they  should  be 
as  little  as  possible  entangled  in  the  politics  and  controver- 
sies of  European  nations,"  it  was  inexpedient  to  renew  the 
powers  of  Dana. 

It  approved  the  liberal  principles  of  that  confederacy, 
but  directed  the  American  commissioners,  "  in  case  they 
should  comprise  in  the  definitive  treaty  (with  Great  Bri- 
tain) any  stipulations  amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  to  avoid  accompanying  them  by 
any  engagements  which  shall  oblige  the  contracting  parties 
to  support  those  stipulations  by  arms."  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  at  Hamilton's  instance  the  great  principle  which 
should  be  especially  the  governing  maxim  of  a  republic, 
the  principle  of  an  absolute  neutrality,  was  inscribed  on  the 
front  of  our  national  councils.*  It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  resolution,  that  each  of  the  parties  to  the 
armed  neutrality  entered  into  engagements  within  thirteen 
years  after  its  origin,  in  direct  contravention  of  it. 

France  was  still  pursuing  her  system  studiously.  Va- 
rious communications  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  La 

*  Madison,  vol.  1,  p.  454,  460,  does  not  give  these  important  proceedings. 
He  merely  refers  to  the  secret  journal,  and  adds  that  the  passage  relating  to 
the  armed  neutrality  was  generally  concurred  in,  and  assigns  certain  reasons 
for  the  disagreements  as  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia. 
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Luzerne,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  prepare  congress  for 
such  concessions  as  it  might  be  her  poUcy  to  require.  In 
one  instance  they  were  informed  that  if  she  did  not  obtain 
"  for  every  state"  all  they  wished,  the  sacrifice  must  be 
ascribed  to  necessity;  and  he  expressed  "his  satisfaction  at 
the  extensive  powers  with  which  the  ministers  are  invested 
as  to  the  matter  of  boundary  and  the  truce,  which,  he 
said,  "  the  interests  of  France  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  require  to  be  as  long  as  possible"  They  were  sub- 
sequently reminded  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rejection  of  ^treasonable  terms."  Massachusetts 
understood  this  language,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  instructed  her 
delegates  "  in  a  future  settlement  of  peace  to  insist"  upon 
the  fisheries.     This  act  was  referred*  the  following  month. 

A  report  was  then  prepared  by  Madison,f  containing 
new  instructions  to  the  American  commissioners.  By  this 
report  the  previous  territorial  limits  were  to  be  insisted 
upon.  As  the  common  right  of  fishery  was  an  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  France  was  urged  to  obtain  a  stipulation 
in  favour  of  it,  but  if  not  attainable,  by  no  means  to  sur- 
render it.  It  required  that  there  should  be  no  engage- 
ment for  the  restitution  of  confiscated  property,  nor  for 
the  return  of  fugitives  or  exiles,  as  "  any  such  stipulation 
would  not  only  be  dishonourable  to  the  governments  of 
these  states,  but  obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large." 

"  It  is  not,"  it  added,  "  unworthy  of  the  circumspection 
of  his  most  christian  majesty,  to  reflect  whether  the  resto- 
ration of  those  persons  may  not  produce  an  unequal  compe- 
tition with  his  subjects,  in  trade.  Many  among  them,  be- 
sides the  advantage  which  they  possess  from  the  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  have  accurately  informed  themselves 

*  To  Madison,  Carroll,  and  Lovell. 

t  Vol.  1,  No.  20,  MSS.  in  department  of  state. 
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of  the  nature  of  our  commerce  from  actual  experience." 
And  it  proposed,  "  that  no  stipulation  should  be  admitted 
limiting  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  British  commerce,  assigning  as  the  motive,  that 
this  power  "  alone  will  leave  to  his  allies  the  future  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  their  preference  of  his  interests  to 
those  of  his  enemies  and  rivals." 

This  report  was  amended,*  and  on  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary following  was  laid  before  the  house.  Having  admitted 
that  the  fisheries  and  other  claims  of  the  United  States 
were  not  to  be  included  in  the  ultimatum,  it  instructed 
their  ministers  "  to  acquaint  his  most  christian  majesty, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  occasion  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  the  signal  and  various  advantages  gained  over 
the  enemy,  of  enlarging  their  ultimatum  for  peace,  the 
firm  reliance  which  congress  have  on  the  friendship  and 
influence  of  his  majesty,  has  determined  them  not  to  de- 
part from  their  (previous)  resolution,  hy  which  all  the  ob- 
jects of  their  desires  and  expectations,  excepting  only  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  and  their  alliance  with 
his  majesty,  are  eventually  submitted  to  his  councils.  But 
in  order  to  make  him  more  fully  sensible  of  the  extent  and 
foundation  of  these  desires  and  expectations,  have  thought 
it  expedient  that  some  observations  should  be  made  to  him 
relative  to  the  several  objects  which  are  most  likely  to  fall 
within  the  compass  of  negotiation." 

The  objects  were  then  stated.  They  were  the  bounda- 
ries— the  fisheries — the  exclusion  of  any  provision  for  the 
restoration  of  confiscated  property.  Again  adducing  as  the 
motive,  that  it  will  leave  his  allies  the  future  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  preference  of  his  interests  to  those  of  his 
enemies  and  rivals,  "  Congress,"  it  declared,  "  do  for  these 
reasons,  most  earnestly  desire,  expect,  and  entreat,"  that  his 

*  3  S.  J.  151— 1782.     Madison,  Lovell,  Carroll. 
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majesty  will  spare  no  effort  to  exclude  any  restraint  upon 
the  United  States  from  imposing  on  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  any  duties,  restrictions,  or  prohibitions,  which  may 
hereafter  be  judged  expedient,  unless,  and  so  far  only,  as 
a  relaxation  in  this  point  may  be  essentially  necessary  for 
obtaining  peace  or  the  several  objects  above  mentioned. 

The  views  of  the  French  ministry,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  influence,  are  also  shown  in  a  despatch  from 
Marbois,  then  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  dated  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two.*  It  stated  "  that  a  delegate  from 
congress,  lately  arrived  in  Carolina,  has,  it  is  said,  been 
chosen  governor.  He  has  communicated  to  the  persons 
of  most  influence  in  this  state  the  ultimatum  of  the  month 

of last,  who  approved  of  the  clauses  in  general,  and 

particularly  that  one  which  leaves  the  king  master  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  or  truce,  excepting  indepen- 
dence and  treaties  of  aUiance.  A  delegate  from  South 
Carolina  told  me  that  this  ultimatum  was  equally  well 
known  to  persons  of  note  in  this  state,  and  this  had  given 
entire  satisfaction  there.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
several  other  states ;  and  I  believe  I  may  assure  you,  upon 
the  testimony  of  several  delegates,  that  this  measure  is  ap- 
proved by  a  great  majority." 

It  apprised  the  court  of  the  excitement  in  Massachusetts 
as  to  the  fisheries,  and  suggested,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  success  of  the  advocates  of  them,  that  the  king  should 
cause  "  his  surprise  to  be  intimated  to  congress  or  to  the 


*  Madison  observes  :  "  Marbois  lately  took  occasion  in  our  family  to  com- 
plain  of  ungenerous  proceedings  of  the  British  against  individuals,  as  well  as 
against  their  enemies  at  large ;  and  finally  signified  that  he  vsfas  no  stranger 
to  the  letter  transmitted  to  congress,  vi^hich  he  roundly  averred  to  be  spurt, 
ous." — Madison  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  531.  See  Life  of  Jay,  vol.  1,  p.  146,  which 
states  that  "  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his,"  to  "  a  gentleman  employed  in 
the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States." 
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ministers,  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  new  instructions  ;  that  the  United  States 
set  forth  pretensions  without  paying  regard  to  the  king's 
rights,  and  without  considering  the  impossibility  they 
are  under  of  making  conquests  and  keeping  what  belongs 
to  Great  Britain.  A  declaration  that  France  was  not  bound 
as  to  the  other  fisheries  was  urged,  while  New- York,  Charles- 
ton, and  Penobscot,  were  in  the  enemy's  hands.—"  Our  allies 
will  be  less  tractable  than  ever  upon  these  points  whenever 
they  recover  these  important  posts."  "  There  are  some  ju- 
dicious persons  to  whom  one  may  speak  of  giving  up  the 
fisheries,  and  the  (lands)  of  the  west,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
The  advocates  for  peace  are  those  who  live  in  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  towns  do  not  wish  for  it ;  but  it  is  a  happy 
circumstance  that  this  division  is  nearly  equal  in  the  con- 
gress and  among  the  states,  since  our  influence  can  incline 
the  beam  either  for  peace  or  war,  whichever  way  we  choose.''^ 

The  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  had  deter- 
mined the  British  ministry  to  renew  their  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  United  States.  A  letter*  was  ad- 
dressed to  Franklin  by  David  Hartley,  after  a  conference 
with  Lord  North,  suggesting,  as  general  grounds  of  a  pro- 
posed negotiation  tending  towards  peace  under  liberal  con- 
structions, that  "  the  question  of  dependence  or  indepen- 
dence should  remain  sub-silentio  and  for  a  separate  treaty." 
Franklin's  reply  treated  with  just  indignation  the  idea  of  a 
separate  peace,  and  quoted  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  stating  that  the  "  great  difficulty  may  be  easily  got 
over,  as  a.  formal  acknowledgment  of  our  independence  is  not 
made  necessary ."f 

Another  agent  was  despatched  for  a  similar  purpose  to 
Adams,  who  opposed  all  idea  of  a  truce,  adding,  that  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  were  known. 

»  December,  1781.  t  3  D.  C.  284. 
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Lord  North,  whose  object  was  represented  to  have  been 
to  draw  the  United  States  into  a  separate  negotiation, 
and  thus  to  excite  the  distrust  of  France,  resigned.  An 
overture  was  then  made*  by  his  successors  through  Lord 
Cliolmondelly ;  and  a  letter  was  written  by  Frankhn  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  conveying  his  wishes  for  di  general  peace. 
This  induced  the  mission  of  Richard  Oswald  to  Paris, 
by  whom  an  interview  was  had  with  Franklin  and  Ver- 
gennes,  in  which  the  readiness  to  enter  into  a  joint  nego- 
tiation by  all  the  allies  for  a  general  peace  was  avowed. 

A  similar  overture  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  Adams, 
in  which  it  was  inquired,  "  whether  there  was  any  authori- 
ty to  treat  of  a  separate  peace  ;  and,  whether  there  could 
be  any  accommodation  upon  any  terms  short  of  inde- 
pendence." He  replied  "  that  a  tacit  or  express  acknow- 
ledgment of  independence  was  indispensable,"  and  "  that 
no  treaty  could  be  made,separate  from  France."  Franklin, 
alluding  to  this  letter,  intimated  that  from  a  recent  "  act" 
as  to  prisoners,  it  will  be  less  difficult  for  them  to  acknow- 
ledge it  expressly.  Referring  to  a  former  letter,  Adams 
stated,  "  that  when  he  hinted  that  he  thought  an  express 
acknowledgment  of  independence  might  now  be  insisted 
on,  he  did  not  mean  that  we  should  insist  upon  such  an 
article  in  the  treaty.  If  they  make  a  peace  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  is  acknowledgment  enough 
for  me." 

Oswald  was  followed  by  Grenville.  His  first  commis- 
sion was  merely  to  treat  with  France  ;  a  second  was  ob- 
tained, extending  his  powers  to  "  any  other  prince  or 
state,"  with  instructions  to  propose  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  and  "  not  as"  a  con- 
dition of  a  general  treaty. 

At  this  moment  the  Rockingham  ministry  was  broken 

*  April  14,  1782. 
Vol.  11—30 
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up.  Fox  and  his  friends,  who  had  advised  the  preliminary 
acknowledgment  of  independence,  resigned,  and  Lord 
Shelburne,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the 
king,  had  opposed  it,  took  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet. 
Acting  upon  his  previous  policy,  Shelburne  declared  in  the 
house  of  lords,  "  that  whenever  parliament  should  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  America,  the  sun  of  England's 
glory  was  set  forever." 

As  this  acknowledgment  became  the  vital  question  in 
the  negotiation,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  previous  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  been  seen  that  Franklin  had  not  con- 
sidered this  as  a  preliminary  to  be  insisted  upon,  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  dictated  by  France. 
When  those  instructions  were  i-eceived  by  him,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  president  of  congress,  after  stating*  "  the  satis- 
faction of  Vergennes  with  the  unreserved  confidence  in 
his  court,"  and  his  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  abused, 
he  observed,  — "  I  cannot  but  think  the  confidence  well 
and  judiciously  placed,  and  that  it  will  have  happy  effects." 

A  not  less  decided  approval  of  this  commission  was 
expressed  by  Adams  ;  he  accepted  it  with  satisfaction,  de- 
claring that  he  thought  "  it  a  measure  essentially  right ; 
that  it  was  a  demonstration  of  greater  respect  to  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  must  be  more  satisfactory  to  tlie- 
people  of  America  than  any  former  one."t 

What  his  actual  opinions  as  to  France  were,  it  is  not 
easy  to  judge.  He  declared  "  that  France  was  the  natu- 
ral friend  of  the  United  States,  America  the  natural  friend 
of  France  ;  that  England  was  the  natural  enemy  of  France, 
and  therefore  of  the  United  States."J  But  he  also  stated, 
"  that  to  form  immediate  commercial  connections  with  that 


*  3  D.  C.  236.  t  6  D.  C.  160-2.— October  4, 1781. 

I  5  D.  C.  105. 
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half  of  Europe  which  ever  has  been,  and  with  little  varia- 
tion ever  will  be,  opposite  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  is  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  that  system  of  American  politics 
which  I  have  pursued  invariably  since  the  beginning  of 
this  war.''*  He  avowed  that  "  every  suspicion  of  a  wa- 
vering disposition  in  (her)  court  concerning  the  support 
of  American  independence  is  groundless,  is  ridiculous,  is 
impossible;"!  ^^^  l^e  also  asserted,  that  "the  policy  of 
France,  from  his  first  observation  of  it  to  this  hour,  had 
been  as  averse  to  other  powers  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,  as  England  had  been."J 

When  these  instructions  were  received  by  Jay,  he 
acknowledged  to  congress  the  confidence  evinced  in  him, 
and  his  readiness  to  serve  in  any  capacity.  But  he  re- 
marked, "  As  an  American,  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  dig- 
nity of  my  country,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  me  to 
reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  the  sovereign,  indepen- 
dent states  of  America,  submitting,  in  the  persons  of  their 
ministers,  to  be  absolutely  governed  by  the  advice  and 
opinions  of  the  servants  of  another  sovereign,  especially 
in  a  case  of  such  national  importance."  He  admitted 
the  "gratitude  and  confidence"  due  to  France,  that  it 
would  probably  be  in  her  power  "  almost  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace ;"  but  he  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  America,  thus  casting  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  France,  would  advance  either  her  interest  or  her 
reputation  with  that  or  other  nations,  and  therefore  en- 
treated to  be  relieved  from  a  station,  where,  in  character  of 
minister,  he  must  receive  and  obey,  (under  the  name  o^  opin- 
ions^ the  directions  of  those  "on  whom  he  really  thought 
no  American  minister  ought  to  be  dependent."§  This  let- 
ter was  dated  in  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 

*  7  D.  C.  255.  t  4  D.  C.  292.  t  6  D.  C.  509. 

§  7  D.  C.  451. 
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one.  It  was  followed  by  another,  asking  permission,  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  and  because  no  prospect  existed 
of  any  benefits  from  Spain,  to  visit  either  France  or  Hol- 
land. Congress  passed  a  resolution  approving  his  opinions 
as  to  the  Mississippi,  and  had  appointed  him  a  commissioner 
to  treat  for  peace,  yet,  at  the  moment  when  every  probabili- 
ty existed  of  a  negotiation  being  opened  at  Paris,  would 
not  grant  him  permission  to  leave  Spain,  and  proceed  to 
the  place  where  this  negotiation  was  to  be  conducted. 
Other  motives  may  have  influenced  their  decision ;  but  it 
is  not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  his  sentiments  as 
to  the  policy  of  France,  and  the  indignation  he  had 
expressed  as  to  his  instructions,  had  weight  in  this  deter- 
mination. 

The  daily  subterfuges  of  Spain,  countenanced  by  the 
ambassador  of  France,  satisfied  Jay  that  Spain  had  re- 
solved not  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  He  declared,  "  that  many  reasons  induced  him  to 
think  that  France  did  not,  in  fact,  wish  to  see  us  treated 
as  independent  by  other  nations  until  after  a  peace,  lest 
we  should  become  less  manageable  in  proportion  as  our 
dependence  on  her  shall  diminish ;  and  that  England  would 
be  the  first  nation  to  acknowledge  that  independence."  Yet 
he  properly  affirmed,  "  that  as  long  as  France  continued 
faithful,  that  we  ought  to  continue  hand  in  hand  to  prose^ 
cute  the  war,  until  all  their  as  well  as  all  our  reasonable 
objects  can  be  obtained  by  a  peace ;  for  that  he  would 
rather  see  America  ruined  than  dishonoured." 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  Franklin  to  join  him. 
Jay  soon  after  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  had  the  pa- 
triotism to  act  upon  his  commission,  and  the  firmness  to 
disregard  his  instructions.  On  his  arrival  there,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  he  found  the  aged  minister  alone ; 
Adams  being  yet  in  Holland,  Laurens  a  prisoner  in  En- 
gland, Jefferson,  deterred,  as  he  says,  "  by  the  uncommon 
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vigilance  of  the  enemy  s  cruisers,"  remaining  in  Ame- 
rica.* f 

The  British  minister  had  in  the  interval  employed  agents 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  American  commission- 
ers, as  to  a  waiver  of  an  express  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  They  reached  Paris  after 
Jay's  arrival  there,  and  returned  convinced  that  every  at- 
tempt to  inveigle  the  United  States  must  fail. 

These  overtures  alarmed  Vergennes.  J  He  saw  that  the 
capture  of  Yorktown  had  placed  England  and  the  United 
States  in  a  position  wdiich  must  result  in  peace.  How  to 
control  its  terms,  was  with  him  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion, wearied  as  France  was  with  the  continued  demands 
for  aid.  His  efforts  to  exclude  the  United  States  from  a 
general  congress,  and  to  prevent  a  direct  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain,  had  succeeded.  Thus  Paris  was  still  the  seat 
of  negotiation.     It  was  important  to  thwart  any  attempts 

*  jay's  Life,  vol.  1,  p.  170. 

t  "  Such  was  the  state  of  my  family,  that  I  could  not  leave  it,  nor  could 
I  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  of  capture  by  the  British  ships  then 
covering  the  ocean.  I  saw,  too,  that  the  labouring  oar  was  really  at  home, 
where  much  was  to  be  done  of  the  most  permanent  interest,  in  new  model- 
ling our  governments,  and  much  to  defend  our  fanes  and  firesides  from  the 
desolations  of  an  invading  enemy,  pressing  on  our  country  in  every  point." — 
Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  41. 

X  "  The  letter  in  the  first  page  of  the  Gazette  of  this  morning,"  Madison 
wrote  Randolph,  "  was  written  by  Mr.  Marbois.  In  an  evening  of  ■promis- 
cuous conversation  I  suggested  to  him  my  opinion  that  the  msidiousness  of 
the  British  court,  and  the  good  faith  of  our  ally,  displayed  m  the  late  ahor- 
tJve  attempt  of  the  former  to  seduce  the  latter,  might  with  advantage  be 
made  known,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  the  public  at  large.  He  said  he 
would  think  of  the  matter,  and  next  day  sent  me  the  letter  in  question,  with 
a  request  that  I  would  revise  and  translate  it  for  the  press,  the  latter  of  which 
was  done.  I  mention  this,  that  you  may  duly  appreciate  facts  and  senti- 
ments contained  in  this  publication."  This  was  suggested  by  propositions 
of  England  for  a  separate  peace— called  by  Madison  an  "  insidious  step."— 
1  M?d.  131  141.  It  may  be  asked,  Did  England  form  the  alhance  agains, 
herself  ?     Was  she  bound  to  respect  it  ? 
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to  transfer  it  elsewhere.  With  this  view  a  verbal  commu- 
nication was  made  by  the  French  minister  to  the  secretary 
of  foreign  aftairs,  calling  upon  congress  to  declare,  "  that 
in  case  commissioners  offered  to  treat  upon  this  continent, 
they  should  be  referred  to  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  provided  with  instructions  on  this  subject 
in  Europe  ;  that  the  court  of  London  should  address  itself 
to  these,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  seat  of  negotia- 
tion should  he  in  Americar* 

This  suggestion  produced  the  desired  result.  A.  reso- 
lution-]" was  reported  by  Madison,  which  declared,  in  case 
such  overtures  should  be  made,  that  "  congress  will  not  de- 
part from  the  measures  which  they  have  heretofore  taken 
for  preve7iting  delay,  and  for  conducting  the  discussions 
in  confidence  and  in  concert  with  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty." 

Madison's  report  of  January  had,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
mained with  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  It 
was  not  brought  forward  until  August,  when  a  paper  was 
presented  to  congress,  prepared  by  Edmund  Randolph, 
containing  facts  and  observations  on  the  claims  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  ultimatum  of  the  fifteenth  of  June,  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-one. 

This  report  was  in  conformity  with  the  previous  one  of 
Madison.  A  motion  for  revoking  the  power  given  to' 
France  was  again  made.  "  It  was  pushed,"  Madison  wrote 
Randolph,  "  with  the  expected  earnestness,  but  was  parried, 
and  will  issue,  I  believe,  in  an  adoption  of  your  report, 
with  a  representation  thereupon  to  the  court  of  France."^  § 

*  3  D.  C.  297.  t  May  31,  1782.— 3  S.  J.  138. 

t  Madison  Papers,  v.  1,  p.  159. 

§  "In  my  last  I  informed  you  that  the  motion  to  rescind  the  control 
given  to  France  over  the  American  ministers  had  been  patried,  and  would 
probal)ly  end  in  an  adoption  of  your  report.  It  was  parried  by  a  substitute 
so  expressed  as  to  give  a  committee  sufficient  latitude  m  reporting  witliout 
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Another  conference  was  had  in  September  with  the 
French  envoy  ;  on  this  occasion,  extracts  from  several 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  Count  De  Vergennes,  were 
read :  one  of  the  ninth  of  April,  stating  that  "  their  joint 
efforts  would  be  crowned  with  success,  if  on  the  one  hand 
making  the  greatest  exertions  to  procure  the  completest 
satisfaction,  they  on  the  other  hand  confined  themselves 
within  such  bounds  of  moderation^  as  would  give  no  um- 
brage to  any  one  of  the  powers  at  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain." Others  of  the  second  of  May  and  twenty-eighth 
of  June  were  produced,  intimating  that  it  was  now  evi- 
dently the  object  of  Great  Britain  to  lessen  her  exertions 
on  this  continent,  to  adopt  a  defensive  war,  and  having 
succeeded  in  one  of  these  objects,  to  return  against  the 
United  States  with  redoubled  efforts.  Congress  were  ex- 
horted to  declare  that  no  peace  but  a  general  one  would 
be  attended  to  ;  they  were  assured  that  when  the  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  with  sincerity,  France  would  exert 
her  good  offices  on  all  points  connected  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  ;  that  congress  were  themselves 
sensible  of  the  distinction  between  the  conditions  of  jus- 
tice and  rigour,  and  those  of  convenience  and  compliance, 
which  depended  on  the  good  or  bad  situation  of  affairs ; 
that  though  the  circumstances  of  the  allies  were  very 
promising,  such  events  might  happen  as  might  make  it 
advisable  to  adopt  the  part  of  moderation.  The  necessity 
of  England  being  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  treat- 
ing separately  was  urged,  and  they  were  called  on  to 
proclaim  that  the  United  States  would  not  make  peace 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  ally,  and  that  if  any 

implying  on  tlie  part  of  congress  a  design  to  alter  past  instructions ;  the 
composition  of  the   committee  appointed   according  well  with  the   object 
of  the  substitute,"  «&c. — Madison  to  Edmund  Randolph. — Madison  Papers, 
V.  1.  160.— August  20,  1782. 
*  September  24,  1782. 
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overtures  were  to  be  made,  the  American  plenipotentia- 
ries were  sufficiently  empowered  to  receive  tiiem. 

This  communication  was  referi-ed  to  a  larger  committee. 
Their  report,  after  expressing  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  assurances  and  good  offices  of  France,  declared,*  that 
"  considering  the  territorial  claims  of  these  states  as  here- 
tofore made,  their  participation  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  not  only  as  their  indu- 
bitable rights,  but  as  essential  to  their  prosperity,  they 
trust  that  his  majesty's  effi)rts  will  be  successfully  employ- 
ed to  obtain  a  sufficient  provision  and  security  for  those 
rights.  Having  avowed,  "  that  any  claim  of  restitution  or 
compensation  for  property  confiscated,  will  meet  with  in- 
superable obstacles,  not  only  on  account  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  individual  states,"  but  of  the  wanton  depre- 
dations of  the  enemy,  they  express  a  further  trust,  that 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  allies  at  the  negotiations  for 
peace  will  be  so  prosperous,  as  to  render  these  expecta- 
tions consistent  with  the  spirit  and  moderation  recommended 
by  his  majesty. ■{ 

The  wishes  of  the  king  of  England  had,  during  this 
period,  been  consulted  by  his  ministry,  and  an  act  was 
passed  "  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce"  with 
certain  "  colonies"  therein  mentioned.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  Oswald  received  a  warrant  to  treat  in  pursu-_ 
ance  of  this  act.  This  warrant  was  submitted  to  Ver- 
gennes,  Franklin,  and  Jay. 

Vergennes  gave  his  opinion  that  it  might  be  acted  upon, 
"  that  names  signified  little,  that  an  acknowledgment,  in- 
stead of  preceding,  must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
be  the  effect  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  would  not  be  rea- 


*  October  3,  1782.— 3  S.  J.  243. 

t  This  report  was  from  Madison,  Duane,  Rutledge,  Montgomery,  and 
Carroll. 
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sonable  to  expect  the  effect  before  the  cause."  He  urged 
an  exchange  of  powers  with  the  British  commissioners,  on 
the  ground  that  an  acceptance  of  them  would  be  a  tacit 
admittance  of  it. 

Though  Franklin  always  intended  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States ;  yet  as  to  the  mode,  it 
has  been  seen,  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  it.  Adhering  to  this  opinion, 
he  concurred  with  Vergennes,  and  sustained  this  course 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  acquiescence  with  the 
views  of  that  minister,  as  prescribed  by  his  instruc- 
tions. Jay  dissented  from  this  opinion ;  he  considered 
the  instructions  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
framed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  as  indicating  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation  before  its  counsels  had  been  influenced  by 
France ;  and  although  he  then  voted  for  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion, the  position  of  the  country  had  changed — the  Ameri- 
can arms  had  triumphed,  and  England  had  resolved  on 
peace. 

These  considerations  would  have  been  sufficient  of  them- 
selves, but  there  was  another  which  could  not  have  been 
without  weight.  Whatever  policy  might  have  been  pre- 
viously adopted,  the  public  declaration  of  I^ord  Shelburne 
left  no  alternative  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, but  an  open,  explicit,  preliminary  acknowledgment 
of  its  independence.  Jay  did  not  conceal  from  Franklin 
the  suspicions  which  the  readiness  of  Vergennes  to  waive 
this  point  had  produced.  The  French  minister  had,  on 
previous  occasions,  when  he  knew  that  such  a  requisition 
was  an  insuperable  bar  to  all  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  England,  declared  that  it  must  be  insisted  upon.  That 
with  all  the  advantages  in  his  favour,  so  practised  a 
statesman  should  have  abandoned  this  opinion,  if  he  had 
ever  seriously  entertained  it,  without  some  motive,  was 
not  to  be  supposed.     The  only  adequate  motive  to  be  as- 
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signed,  was,  a  desire  to  defer  this  acknowledgment,  to 
make  it  an  article  of  treaty,  and  thus  dependent  upon  all 
the  contingencies  of  such  a  treaty,  until,  as  the  Spanish 
minister  had  intimated,  the  conclusion  "of  a  general 
peace."  Spain  had  claims  to  which  the  United  States 
were  unwilling  to  accede ;  France  had  demands  upon 
Great  Britain,  to  the  attainment  of  which,  the  support  of 
Spain  was  important.  The  United  States  were  under  no 
engagements  to  continue  the  war  for  the  promotion  of  the 
views  of  Spain.  But  the  treaty  of  alliance  compelled  them 
not  to  cease  hostilities  until  their  independence  was  se- 
cured. The  British  ministry  held  their  places  on  the 
tenure  of  peace  with  America ;  but  if  that  had  been 
effected,  Vergennes  well  knew  that  the  temper  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  would  have  sustained  a  war  with  France  or 
Spain  from  motives  of  policy  or  resentment.  Thus,  not 
only  the  question  whether  to  promote  the  designs  of  Spain 
as  to  the  American  territory,  or  to  obtain  advantages  from 
Great  Britain,  or  even  a  general  peace,  might  depend  on 
deferring  the  recognition  by  England  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation.  The  strong  repugnance  of  the  British 
monarch  to  an  express  acknowledgment  might  also  have 
induced  a  belief,  if  that  should  be  relinquished  by  her  instru- 
mentality, that  France  might  gain  an  equivalent  for  this 
service.  Acting  upon  a  full  view  of  his  position,  Jay  ap- 
prised Oswald  of  his  objections  to  his  commission  ;  who,  to 
remove  them,  disclosed  to  him  the  instructions  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  to  admit  independence  in  the  first  instance.  Jaj- 
avowed,  that  he  would  have  no  concern  in  any  negotia- 
tion "  that  did  not  consider  his  countrymen  as  independent 
people,"  and  drafted  a  commission  to  be  issued  by  Great 
Britain. 

A  second  discussion  arose  with  the  French  minister  on 
the  reception  of  Oswald's  powers ;  Vergennes  remained 
of  his  former  opinion,  and  asserted  that  an  acknowledg- 
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ment  previous  to  a  treaty  was  unnecessary,  denied  that 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  United  States  to  be  treated  with 
on  the  ground  of  equaUty  as  other  nations  were,  but 
insisted  that  an  exphcit  acknowledgment  of  independence 
in  the  treaty  was  "very  necessary,"  to  prevent  future 
claims.  The  reply  of  the  British  ministry  to  Oswald  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  of  an  acknowledgment  as  an  article 
of  treaty.*  This  course  was  admitted  by  him  to  have 
been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  intimation  of  Ver- 
gennes  that  it  would  be  sufficient. 

A  strong  expression  of  the  determination  not  to  permit 
the  question  of  independence  to  be  the  subject  of  a  treaty, 
and  thus  implying  that  America  was  not  then  independent, 
was  embodied  in  a  letter  from  Jay  to  Oswald,  which  was 
submitted  to  Franklin,  who  disapproved  it,  lest  it  might 
possibly  be  productive  of  future  embarrassment,  and  as 
involving  a  departure  from  their  instructions.  After  weigh- 
ing this  objection,  Franklin  having  declined  to  sign  this 
letter,  Jay  gave  it  to  Oswald.  Vergennes  had,  meanwhile, 
proposed  that  Oswald  should  by  letter  declare  that  he 
treated  with  the  United  States  as  independent ;  an  ex- 
pedient which  was,  of  course,  rejected.  The  fixed  pur- 
pose of  France  was  manifested  upon  another  occasion. 
In  consequence  of  an  intimation  to  that  effect  by  the  court 
of  Spain,  a  conference  was  held  with  their  envoy  at  Paris. 
In  this  conference,  the  claims  of  Spain  having  been  set 
forth.  Jay,  without  entering  into  the  discussion,  presented 
a  copy  of  his  commission,  and  asked  if  the  Spanish  envoy's 
powers  were  equally  extensive. 

He  affirmed  that  they  were,  but  did  not  produce  them. 
Vergennes,  who  was  present,  remained  silent ;  but  Ray- 
neval,  the  secretary  of  the  council,  urged  that  this  prelimi- 
nary should  be  dispensed  with.t 

*  8  D.  C.  143.— Jay's  Life,  v.  L  P- 144.  t  8  D.  C.  20L 
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Having  ascertained  that  through  the  interference  of 
France,  the  unsatisfactory  powers  to  Oswald  were  framed, 
and  that  Rayneval  had  proceeded  secretly  to  London, 
there  was  enough  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  any  pru- 
dent minister.  These  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the 
disclosure  to  Jay  of  the  contents  of  the  recent  despatch 
of  Marbois,  and  on  the  following  day  he  sent  a  secret 
agent  to  England,  to  represent  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
preliminary  acknowledgment  of  independence,  of  a  mu- 
tual participation  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  being  conceded,  and  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
France  to  postpone  this  recognition.*  This  communication 
had  the  intended  effect.  A  commission!  to  Oswald,  "  to 
negotiate  with  commissioners  vested  with  equal  powers  by 
and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  was 
received  in  Paris  late  in  September. 

The  points  now  to  be  adjusted  were  the  boundaries,  the 
fisheries,  and  the  claims  of  the  loyalists. 

The  progress  of  the  negotiation  confirmed  the  suspicions 
entertained  by  Jay  as  to  the  policy  both  of  France  and 
Spain,  with  respect  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  importance  of  obtaining  the  alHance  and  aid 
of  the  Spanish  ministry  was  such  as  to  have  led  him  to 
think,  previous  to  his  mission,  that  a  cession  might  wisely 
have  been  made  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  an^ 
inducement  to  such  an  alliance.  But  when  Spain  had,  in 
order  to  promote  her  own  views,  entered  into  the  war, 
when  she  refused  to  recognise  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion, and  failed  in  her  engagements  as  to  aid,  every  induce- 
ment to  such  a  concession  ceased ;  and  he  dissuaded  con- 
gress from  granting  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  render 
a  war  with  Spain  unavoidable,  and  "  that  he  should  look  on 
his  subscribing  to  the  one,  as  fixing  the  other.'" 

*  8  D.  C.  165.  t  Sept.  21, 1782. 
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In  the  project  of  a  treaty,  in  obedience  to  his  instruc- 
tions, which  he  was  aware  were  known  to  Spain,  he  of- 
fered this  cession,  but  upon  his  own  responsibihty  annexed 
a  declaration,  "  that  if  its  acceptance,  together  with  the  pro- 
posed alhance,  should  be  postponed  to  a  general  peace,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  bound  by  this  offer."  Cir- 
cumstances occurred  subsequently  to  this,  which  had  a 
strong  influence  on  the  action  of  congress.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Pensacola,  Spain,  instead  of  providing  in  the  capitu- 
lation that  the  British  troops  should  not  serve  against  the 
United  States,  permitted  them  to  reinforce  their  garrison 
at  New- York.  Similar  terms  were  granted  in  the  surren- 
der of  the  Bahama  islands. 

These  occurrences  excited  strong  indignation  in  America, 
which  was  increased  by  the  unjustifiable  interruption  of 
the  Havana  trade,*  in  consequence  of  which,  American 
vessels  were  detained  a  long  tmie  in  the  service  of  Spain,  no 
compensation  for  the  delay  made,  and  then  sent  away 
without  convoy,  and  many  of  them  captured.  But  the 
event  which  made  most  impression  was  an  expedition  of  a 
party  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  from  St.  Louis,  who  seized 
a  small  post  on  the  St.  Joseph,  occupied  by  a  few  English 
soldiers,  took  possession  of  it  with  its  dependencies,  and 
also  of  the  river  Illinois,  in  the  name  of  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty, and  displayed  the  standard  of  Spain  as  a  formal 
assertion  of  her  title.  This  act  was  decisive  of  the  pur- 
poses of  that  government. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  congress  to  revise  the 
instructions  to  Jay,  (prepared  by  Madison,)  not  to  insist 
upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  report 
would  have  exposed  the  United  States  to  the  risk,  if  Spain 
chose  to  claim  it  on  the  ground  of  the  secret  article  with 
France,  of  being  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  "  on  her 

*  8D.C.211. 
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first  requisition.  It  was  amended  on  the  next  day*  at  the 
instance  of  Rutledge,  so  as  to  direct  him  "  to  forbear  making 
any  overtures  or  entering  into  any  stipulations  in  conse- 
quence of  overtures  previously  made  by  him ;  and  he  was 
authorized  to  leave  Spain,  and  go  into  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  whenever  the  state  of  his  health  might  re- 
quire it." 

If  the  American  commissioner  had  any  doubts  remain- 
ing as  to  the  policy  of  Spain,  they  were  removed  by  the 
disclosure  of  the  contents  of  an  intercepted  despatch  from 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  Vergennes.  This 
document  represented  the  strong  aversion  of  the  catholic 
court  to  any  American  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  as 
they  would  engross  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  and  Mexico  ; 
that  Spain  was  determined  to  make  the  Indians  a  barrier 
between  their  possessions ;  "  that  she  would  find  the 
means,  if  necessary,  to  obstruct  their  progress ;  and  that 
France  could  not  aflford"  Spain  a  greater  proof  of  "  her" 
attachment,  than  in  employing  "  her"  influence  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  divert  their  views  from  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.! 

In  the  conference  which  has  been  mentioned  between 
D'Aranda  and  Jay  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  the  former 
expatiated  on  the  rights  of  Spain  to  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  conquests  from  England,  re-  - 
ferring  to  the  post  recently  taken  on  the  St.  Joseph,  and 
remarked  as  to  such  part  of  that  region  as  she  had  not  con- 
quered, that  it  was  the  territory  of  free  and  independent 
nations  of  Indians,  whose  lands  could  not  be  claimed  by 
the  United  States.J  She  then  proposed  a  longitudinal 
line  as  an  arbitrary  boundary,  which  would  have  dissev- 
ered from  the  United  States  a  large  portion  of  her  west- 
ern territory.     "  The  extravagance  of  this  line"  was  indi- 

*Aug.  1, 1782.  +  Life  of  Jay,  vol.  1,  p.  139.  t  8  D.  C.  150. 
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cated  by  Franklin  and  Jay  to  Vergennes,  but  he,  as  before, 
was  reserved.  The  secretary  Rayneval  took  up  the  discus- 
sion, urged  Jay  again  to  treat  without  any  exchange  of 
powers  with  D'Aranda,  and  subsequently  submitted  to 
him  a  memoir  which  defended  at  length  the  claims  of 
Spain,  and  proposed  to  the  United  States  the  admission 
of  another  arbitrary  limit. 

This  proposition  implied  that  Great  Britain  was  entitled 
to  all  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  left  in  question 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  extensive  western 
region  above  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude.  These  sug- 
gestions were  considered  as  part  of  that  policy  which  had 
determined  *  De  Grasse  to  withdraw  his  fleet  when  the 
enemy  were  at  our  feet,  and  a  month's  delay  would  have 
reduced  either  New  York  or  Charleston,  and  which 
would  have  postponed  the  recognition  of  independence  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

The  desire  of  France  to  confine  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  again  evinced  about  the  time  of  the  return  of 
Oswald's  full  commission.  Upon  an  intimation  by  D'Aran- 
da of  a  wish  to  commence  the  negotiation.  Jay  expressed 
his  readiness  when  their  powers  should  be  exchanged. 
D'Aranda  inquired  whether  Jay  had  not  been  apprised 
of  his  having  been  authorized  by  the  prime  minister  of 
Spain.  He  admitted  it,  but  required  the  exchange  of  their 
commissions.  This  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
Spain  had  not  acknowledged  our  independence.  Ver- 
gennes urged  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  France — that  Spain  did  not  deny  the  independence — 
and  proposed  that  a  conference  should  be  held  without 
saying  a  word  about  it,  stating  that  an  acknowledgment 
of  it  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
Jay  replied,  that,  being  independent,  "  both  the  terms  of  his 

*  3D.C.  355. 
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commission  and  the  dignity  of  America  forbade  his  treat- 
ing on  any  other  than  an  equal  footing." 

On  the  same  occasion,  Rayneval  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  concihatory  Hne  he  had  proposed,  and  the  advantage 
of  placing  the  Indians  on  each  side  of  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  respective  sovereigns.  Jay  answered,  that  as 
far  as  these  demands  affected  the  Indians,  it  was  a  question 
between  them  and  the  United  States,  and  remarked  upon 
the  recency  of  these  territorial  claims.  Rayneval  in  reply 
observed,  "  that  the  Spanish  prime  minister  had  not  un- 
derstood the  subject,  and  imputed  his  former  ideas  of  the 
United  States  extending  to  the  Mississippi  to  his  ignorance 
of  that  matter."  A  reply  that  left  it  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture by  whom  these  recent  claims  had  been  suggested. 

That  Spain  should  have  sought  these  advantages,  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  policy  of  that  nation. 
How  France  could  have  sustained  the  proposed  mutilation 
according  to  an  arbitrary  line,  involving  a  principle  by 
which  it  might  have  been  extended  much  further  east,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  when  the  grounds  of  the  American 
pretensions  are  understood.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  all  the 
region  claimed  by  the  United  States  had  been  ceded  to  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  This,  by  charter,  she  had 
granted,  and  defined  as  extending  to  the  Mississippi.  Thus 
it  was  held  previous  to  the  revolution,  and  thus  under  the_ 
same  limits  it  (by  the  revolution)  devolved  upon  those  who 
had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  this  country. 

France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  she  had  by  treaty  admitted  their  territorial 
claims  ;  she  had  by  treaty  guarantied  all  the  possessions 
which  then  belonged  to  them,  to  take  effect  at  the  instant 
of  a  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  which  war, 
preceding  that  between  Spain  and  England,  precluded  all 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  Spain  by  right  of  conquest. 
Immediately  after  the  commission  was  received  by  Os- 
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wald,  the  commissioners  entered  upon  the  negotiation, 
with  an  express  agreement  on  each  part,  that  it  should  not 
be  disclosed  to  France.  It  commenced  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  on  the  eighth  of  that  month,  articles,  of 
which  the  draft  was  prepared  by  Jay,  were  mutually 
signed. 

After  an  express  preliminary  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  their  boundaries  were 
defined  as  prescribed  in  the  original  ultimatum  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-nine.  The  right  of  fishing  and 
of  curing  fish  at  the  accustomed  places,  as  urged  by  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  the  author  of  this  ultimatum,  but  then 
rejected  by  congress,  was  granted.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  declared  to  be  forever  free  and  open  to 
both  nations,  and  the  citizens  and  subjects  and  ships  of 
each  nation  were  to  enjoy  the  same  protection  and  privi- 
leges in  each  other's  ports  and  countries,  respecting  com- 
merce, duties,  and  charges,  as  were  enjoyed  by  native 
subjects,  saving  to  the  chartered  trading  companies  of 
Great  Britain  their  exclusive  rights. 

The  decision  of  the  British  cabinet  upon  these  articles 
was  not  received  until  the  twenty-third  of  October,  when 
it  was  stated  that  objections  arose  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
boundaries  and  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  tories, 
to  confer  upon  which,  a  person  was  deputed  from  Lon- 
don. 

Three  days  after,  on  the  twenty-sixth*  of  October, 
Adams  arrived  at  Paris,  and  co-operated  in  support  of  the 
terms  which  Jay  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  ob- 
taining. It  has  been  studiously  laboured  to  give  to  Adams 
the  chief  merit  in  this  transaction  ;  but  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  negotiation  when  he  arrived 
at  Paris,  to  decide  to  whom  it  belongs. 

*  Adams  to  Livingston,  6  D.  C.  436. 
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On  resuming  the  negotiation,  an  effort  was  made  to  con- 
tract the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  bring  the  bounda- 
ry to  the  Ohio,  and  to  settle  the  loyalists  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lUinois. 

The  court  of  St,  James  insisted  upon  retaining  all  the 
territories  comprehended  within  the  province  of  Quebec, 
by  the  acts  of  parliament  respecting  it.  They  contended 
that  Nova  Scotia  should  extend  to  the  Kennebec,  and 
claimed  all  the  lands  in  the  western  country  and  on  the 
Mississippi  not  expressly  included  in  the  charters  and  go- 
vernments, and  also  all  not  previously  granted  by  the 
crown.  But  the  limits  originally  proposed  were  adhered 
to,  and,  with  some  concessions  to  the  east  and  north,  were 
acknowledged. 

The  points  chiefly  contested  were  the  restitution,  com- 
pensation, and  amnesty  to  the  adherents  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  limitation  of  the  fisheries. 

The  former  of  these  was  most  urged.  It  will  be  re- 
corded to  the  honour  of  England,  that  it  was  the  first  in- 
sisted upon  and  the  last  relinquished,  and  relinquished  not 
of  choice,  but  because  the  British  government  were  satis- 
fied that  congress  did  not  possess  the  power  to  make  or  to 
fulfil  the  necessary  stipulations.  A  substitute  was  inserted 
recommending  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  estates. 
No  further  confiscations  nor  prosecutions  were  to  be  per-_ 
mitted,  and  all  existing  prosecutions  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued. An  express  stipulation  was  also  made,  that  no 
legal  impediment  should  be  interposed  to  the  full  recovery, 
in  sterling  money,  by  the  creditors  of  either  side,  of  all 
bona  fide  debts  previously  contracted.  All  prisoners 
were  to  be  discharged ;  the  American  possessions  were  to 
be  evacuated  without  the  destruction  or  deportation  of 
negroes  or  other  American  property ;  and  conquests  sub- 
sequent to  the  execution  of  these  articles  were  to  be  le- 
stored  without   compensation.      A   separate   and   secret 
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article  was  added,  defining  the  boundary  between  West 
Florida  and  the  United  States,  in  case  Great  Britain  should 
recover,  or  be  put  in  possession  of  it  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  The  questions  as  to  the  fisheries  were  much  de- 
bated, and  were  satisfactorily  adjusted,  after  a  demand  of 
compensation  for  injuries  being  proposed  by  Franklin  and 
abandoned. 

The  policy  of  France  with  respect  to  these  particulars, 
also  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  much 
dissatisfaction.  The  details  of  the  discussion  as  to  the 
fisheries  are  not  preserved  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  en- 
able a  very  accurate  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  several 
propositions  made.  Acting  upon  the  instructions  of  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
Franklin  made  no  mention  of  this  great  interest  until  some 
time  after  the  arrival  of  Jay. 

His  demand  of  this  right,  which  congress  declared  was 
"  no  less  indispensable  in  its  exercise"  than  "  indisputable 
in  its  principles,"*  was  made  of  the  British  negotiator  early 
in  July.  It  appears  that  this  important  claim,  then  made 
the  first  time,  created  not  a  little  surprise  in  the  breast  of 
the  British  commissioner. 

It  had  been  declared  by  Lord  Chatham  that  the  "  exclu- 
sive right"  to  the  fisheries  "  was  an  object  worthy  of  being 
contested  by  the  extremities  of  war."  The  reluctance  of 
England  to  the  participation  of  the  Americans  in  a  pur- 
suit which,  as  a  nursery  of  seamen,  would  enable  them  to 
contest  the  supremacy,  of  the  ocean,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  created  obstacles  on  the  part  of  that  maritime  power. 

Former  events  had  shown  to  France  the  importance  the 
English  crown  attached  to  it ;  and  hence,  had  a  disposition 
existed  to  interpose  an  obstacle  to  a  treaty,  none  other 
would  have  been  more  readily  seized  upon.     What  shape 

*  3  S.  J.  158. 
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this  question  assumed  in  the  progressive  negotiations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  is  not  known ;  whether 
that  of  an  equal  division  of  the  fisheries,  with  a  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  a  limitation 
of  them  merely  to  the  coast  fishery  ;  but  the  evidence  is 
complete,  that  France,  if  she  did  not  oppose,  at  least  looked 
coldly  on  the  claims  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  conversation  held  between  Jay  and  Rayneval,  (after 
Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  grant  them,)  to  an  inquiry  by 
the  latter,  "  what  we  demanded  as  to  the  fisheries,"  on  being 
informed  "  that  we  insisted  on  enjoying  a  right  in  common 
to  them  with  Great  Britain,  he  intimated  that  our  views 
should  not  extend  further  than  a  coast  fishery,  and  insinua- 
ted that  pains  had  lately  been  taken  in  the  eastern  states  to 
excite  their  apprehensions  and  increase  their  demands  on 
that  head.  We  told  him  that  such  a  right  was  essential 
to  us,  and  that  our  people  would  not  be  content  to  make 
peace  without  it ;  and  Franklin  explained  very  fully  their 
great  importance  to  the  eastern  states  in  particular.  He 
softened  his  manner — observed  that  it  was  natural  for 
France  to  wish  better  to  us  than  to  England ;  but  as  the 
fisheries  were  a  great  nursery  for  seamen,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  England  would  be  disinclined  to  admit  others  to 
share  in  it,  and  that  for  his  part  he  wished  there  might  be 
as  few  obstacles  to  a  peace  as  possible.  He  reminded  us^ 
also,  that  Oswald's  new  commission  had  been  issued  poste- 
rior to  his  arrival  at  London." 

The  only  remaining  question  that  excites  attention  upon 
which  the  course  of  France  is  to  be  investigated,  is  as  to 
the  proposed  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  loyahsts.  In 
the  despatch  from  Adams,*  the  representations  riiade  by 
the  French  envoy  to  congress,  and  the  opinion  of  Ver- 
gennes  in  favour  of  clemency  and  restitution,  are  imputed 

»  6  D.  C.  443-445. 
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to  a  knowledge  that  the  American  commissioners  were 
instructed  not  to  make  any  express  engagements  in  their 
behalf,  and  that  congress  had  not  a  constitutional  authority 
to  make  them ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  pertinacity  of 
England  in  protecting  her  adherents,  was  "  stimulated  by 
French  emissaries."  Congress  had  indeed  declared  that  it 
was  their  "  particular  wish"  that  the  return  "  of  these  fu- 
gitives and  exiles  from  their  country"  should  "be  most 
strenuously  opposed,"*  and  that  any  stipulations  for  their 
return  were  dishonourable  to  the  government  of  the  states 
and  obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large.  But  that  France 
should  have  interposed  her  influence  in  their  behalf,  against 
a  policy  so  impolitic  and  harsh,  may  be  ascribed  to  other 
motives — to  the  feelings  of  a  nation  which  regarded  loyal- 
ty as  a  virtue — which  supposed  that  clemency  was  the 
proper  attribute  of  a  crown,  and  would  not,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  her  ally,  be  a  theme  of  reproach. 

Vergennes,  upon  an  annunciation  being  made  to 
him  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  addressed  a  sharp  re- 
buke to  Franklin  for  having  concluded  the  preliminary 
articles  without  any  communication  to  him,  "  although  the 
instructions  from  congress  prescribe  that  nothing  should 
be  done  without  the  participation  of  the  king."  Franklin 
mildly  answered,  that  nothing  had  been  agreed  in  the 
preliminaries  contrary  to  the  interest  of  France,  "  and  that 
no  peace  was  to  take  place  between  us  and  England  till 
France  concluded  hers."  He  disclaimed  any  intentional 
disrespect  to  the  king,  and  asked  to  be  excused  "  this  single 
indiscretion."! 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  American  government,  af- 
ter stating  that  Vergennes  had  been  satisfied  on  this  point, 
he  observed,  in  reference  to  a  possible  censure  by  con- 
gress, "  that  their  nomination  of  five  persons  to  this  ser- 

«  3  S.  J.  159.    Report  of  Lovell,  CarrcJl,  and  Madison,    t  4  D.  C.  57. 
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vice,  seems  to  mark  that  they  had  some  dependence  on 
our  joint  judf::ments,  since  one  alone  could  have  made  a 
treaty  by  direction  of  the  French  ministry  as  well  as 
twenty."  He  imputes  the  conduct  of  France  to  an  appre- 
hension, that  if  America  should  have  claimed  too  much,  the 
opportunity  of  peace  might  have  been  lost ;  comments  on 
the  suspicions  entertained  by  Adams  that  Vergennes  and 
he  were  "  continually  plotting  against  him,  and  employing 
the  newsmen  of  Europe  to  depreciate  his  character  ;"  but 
at  the  same  time  makes  the  declaration,  "  I  am  persuaded, 
howevei-,  that  he  means  well  for  his  country,  is  always  an 
honest  man,  often  a  wise  one,  but  sometimes  and  in  some 
things  absolutely  out  of  his  senses."* 

The  result  of  these  negotiations  was  received  by  the 
people  of  America  with  a  burst  of  approbation.  Not  only 
had  the  United  States  obtained  all,  but  more  than  they 
could  have  expected  ;  every  essential  right  had  been  se- 
cured— no  sacrifice  had  been  made  of  the  national  honour. 
But  a  different  feeling  existed  with  a  party  in  congress ; 
that  which  the  nation  approved,  they  deemed  deserving 
of  censure. 

The  American  commissioners,  on  the  annunciation  to 
congress  of  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  ex- 
plained the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to  approve 
of  its  leading  articles.  As  to  the  boundaries,  they  stated 
the  extent  of  the  British  claims — the  hostility  of  France 
and  Spain  to  the  American  interests — and  the  advanta- 
geous limits  which  had  been  established. 

The  provision  for  the  British  creditors  was  defended  on 
the  obvious  principles  of  justice.  The  articles  as  to  the 
refugees  were  represented  as  having  been  assented  to  by 
Great  Britain  because  it  was  particularly  important  to  its 
administration  then  to   conclude  the  negotiation.      The 

*  4D.  c.  139. 
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concealment  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  from  France 
was  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  "  did  not  correspond 
with  the  poHcy  of  France."  The  stipulation  to  act  "  in 
confidence  and  in  concurrence  with  her,"  was  founded  on 
a  mutual  understanding  that  she  would  assist  the  United 
States  in  obtaining  their  "indubitable  rights;"  and  having 
opposed  them,  they  insisted  she  was  no  longer  entitled  to 
that  confidence,  and  that  the  injunction  "to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  that  court,"  could  not 
have  intended  a  consultation  to  procure  an  injury. 

The  separate  article,  they  observed,  was  added  from  co- 
gent motives.  Deeming  it  important  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  to  the  lowest  possible  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  impress  Britain 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  this  navigation  to  her 
future  commerce  on  the  interior  waters  from  the  Saint 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thus  to  render  her 
averse  to  the  claims  of  Spain.  These  objects  militated 
against  each  other,  because  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
navigation,  vv^as  also  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  contiguous 
territory,  and  disincline  England  to  a  dereliction  of  it. 
This  was  effected  by  a  composition :  Great  Britain  with- 
drew her  pretensions  above  the  Yazoo,  and  the  United 
States  ceded  all  below  it,  in  case  that  power  should  repos- 
sess Florida;  both  parties  retaining  the  common  use  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  composition  was  inserted  in  a  sepa- 
rate article,  expressly  in  order  to  keep  it  secret,  lest  Spain 
should  have  been  irritated  and  have  retarded  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  negotiation.  France  had  no  interest  in  this 
matter — she  was  not  entitled  to  be  informed  of  it. 

Jeflferson  had  been  appointed  early  in  the  session  a 
member  of  this  commission,  and  was  at  this  time  engaged' 
in  the  department  of  state  preparing  for  its  duties.  The 
advices  removing  the  motives  to  his  departure,  his  appoint- 
ment was  revoked.     His  presence  had  an  influence. 
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Under  date  of  the  sixth  of  November,  the  Secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  had  written  "that  the  clauses  of  the 
commission  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  which  were  designed  to 
include  the  United  States,  were  strong  indications  of  the 
extreme  reluctance  of  the  British  to  give  up  their  supposed 
dominion  over  this  country."  In  another  letter,  under  the 
supposition  that  England  would  withhold  the  fisheries,  he 
observed,  "  they  are  essential  to  some  states,  and  we  can- 
not but  hate  the  nation  that  keeps  us  from  using  this  com- 
mon favour  of  Providence." 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  these  despatches  gave 
that  the  clauses  in  the  commission  which  he  had  repro- 
bated were  inserted  with  the  approbation  of  Vergennes, 
and  although  England  had  yielded  the  fisheries  in  despite 
of  the  efforts  of  France  to  keep  us  from  "  using  this  com- 
mon favour  of  Providence,"  a  criminatory  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  congress,  asking  their  directions  as  to 
the  reply  to  be  given  to  these  communications. 

In  this  letter,  after  a  sharp  condemnation  of  their  con- 
duct, he  proposed  three  resolutions  to  be  passed :  one 
directing  him  to  communicate  the  secret  article  to  the  am- 
bassador of  France,  in  such  manner  as  will  best  remove 
any  unfavourable  impression  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
states  or  their  minister ;  another,  informing  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  of  this  act,  and  of  the  reasons  which - 
influenced  congress,  and  instructing  them  to  agree  that  in 
whatever  hands  West  Florida  might  remain  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  the  United  States  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  limits  in  the  separate  article  ;  and  a  third,  declaring  the 
"  sense"  of  congress  that  the  provisional  articles  "  are  not 
to  take  place  until  a  peace  shall  have  been  actually  signed" 
between  France  and  Britain. 

The  preamble  to  these  articles  declared,  "  that  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  they  were  to  constitute,  was  not  to  be 
concluded  until  terms  of  a  peace  shall  be  agreed  iqjon  be- 
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tween  Great  Britain  and  France.  His  Britannic  majesty 
shall  be  ready  to  conclude  such  treaty  accordingly."  This 
preamble,  he  declared,  was  so  expressed,  as  to  render  it 
"  very  doubtful  whether  our  treaty  does  not  take  place  the 
moment  France  and  England  have  agreed  on  the  terms 
of  their  treaty,  though  France  should  refuse  to  sign  till  her 
allies  were  satisfied." 

Had  the  proposed  resolution  passed,  its  effect  would 
have  been  to  keep  the  question  of  peace  or  war  open  until 
France  should  have  satisfied  her  allies ; — to  have  made  the 
termination  of  this  controversy  depend  on  the  disposition 
of  Spain  to  relinquish  her  extravagant  pretensions  to  the 
western  territory  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  character  of  this  treaty  is  considered,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  communication  of  such  a  complexion 
would  have  been  prepared  on  the  sole  responsibility  and 
suggestion  of  its  author,  and  without  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  party  in  congress  devoted  to  France.  On 
its  being  read,  a  vote  of  censure  was  proposed  as  to  a 
negotiation  which  must  forever  command  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  people,  and  in  which  Jay  took  "  a  lead  no 
less  honourable  to  his  talents  than  to  his  firmness." 

This  vote  of  censure  was  sustained  by  Madison  ;*  but 

*  Judge  Peters,  who  was  a  member  of  this  congress,  and  who  offered  an 
approving  resokxtion,  wrote  to  Jay  : — 

"  I  voted  against  an  unwarrantable  philippic  of  censure,  brought  forward 
in  congress  against  your  conduct,  to  please  the  French.  I  thought  then, 
and  do  now,  that  it  was  a  mean  comphance.  Our  friend  Madison,  who  was 
generally  then  with  us,  left  his  friends  on  that  subject,  and  I  never  liked  him 
the  better  for  it,"  Jay  replied:  "  After  my  return  in  1784,  I  was  informed 
of  the  debate  in  congress  on  the  proposed  resolution  which  you  mention.  In 
my  opinion  Madison  voted  consistently." — 2  Jay's  Life,  401, 404. 

Referring  to  a  resolution  of  Virginia,  Madison  wrote  Randolph,  January 
7, 1783 : — "  The  preliminary  requisition  of  an  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, in  the  most  ample  manner,  seems  to  be  still  more  incautious,  since 
it  disaccords  with  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  admits  the  sufficiency  of  a 
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there  were  those  in  that  senate  who  would  have  incurred 
any  sacrifice,  rather  than  a  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  their 
country  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  any  foreign  power. 

It  was  resisted,  and  resisted  firmly,  perseveringly,  and 
successfully. 

Different  substitutes  were  offered.  That  of  Hamilton 
declared,  that  "  as  congress  are  desirous  of  manifesting  at 
all  times  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  their  ally,  the 
secret  article  should  be  communicated  to  the  minister  of 
France  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  ;  and  that  he  in- 
form the  commissioners  of  the  reasons  for  that  communi- 
cation, expressing  to  them  the  desire  of  congress  that  they 
will,  upon  all  occasions,  maintain  perfect  harmony  and 
confidence  with  an  ally  to  whose  generous  assistance  the 
United  States  are  so  signally  indebted ;  that  congress  en- 
tertain a  high  sense  of  the  services  of  these  commissioners, 
for  their  steady  attention  to  the  dignity  and  essential  rights 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  obtaining  from  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  articles  so  favourable  and  so  important  to 
those  interests."* 

These  substitutes  were  referred,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
of  March,  a  report  was  made,  the  draft  of  which  still  ex- 
ists with  encomiastic  interlineations  in  Hamilton's  hand. 
During  the  debate  on  this  report,  intelligence  of  the  sig- 

tacit  acknowledgment."  Also,  March  18,  1783 — "  The  latest  letters  from 
our  ministers  express  tlie  greatest  jealousy  of  Great  Britain ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  situation  of  France  between  the  interfering  claims  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  some  particular  views  of  her 
own,  having  carried  her  into  a  discountenance  of  our  claims,  the  suspicions 
of  our  ministers  on  that  side  gave  an  opportunity  to  British  address  to  decoy 
them  into  a  degree  of  confidence,  which  seems  to  leave  their  own  reputa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  safety  of  their  country,  at  the  mercy  of  Shelburne.  In 
this  business  Jay  has  taken  the  lead,  and  proceeded  to  a  length  of  which  you 
can  form  little  idea.  Adams  has  followed  with  cordiality ;  Frankhn  has 
been  dragged  into  it." 

*  Vol.  2,  No.  25,  state  department. 
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nature  of  the  preliminary  articles  was  received,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  April  the  instrument  of  ratification  Ham- 
ilton had  the  gratification  of  preparing,  was  agreed  to. 

He  wrote  to  Jay ; — "  Though  I  have  not  performed  my 
promise  of  writing  to  you,  wdiich  I  made  you  when 
you  left  this  country,  yet  I  have  not  the  less  inter- 
ested myself  in  your  welfare  and  success.  I  have  been 
witness  with  pleasure  to  every  event  which  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  advance  you  in  the  esteem  of  your  country  ;  and 
I  may  assure  you  with  sincerity,  that  it  is  as  high  as  you 
can  possibly  wish. 

"  The  peace,  w^hich  exceeds  in  the  goodness  of  its  terms 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  does  the  highest 
honour  to  those  who  made  it.  It  is  the  more  agreeable,  as 
the  time  was  come  when  thinking  men  began  to  be  se- 
riously alarmed  at  the  internal  embarrassments  and  ex- 
hausted state  of  this  country.  The  New-England  people 
talk  of  making  you  an  annual  fish-offering,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  exertions  for  the  participation  of  the 
fisheries. 

"  We  have  now  happily  concluded  the  great  work  of 
independence,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  it.  Our  prospects  are  not  flattering.  Every  day 
proves  the  inefiicacy  of  the  present  confederation  ;  yet  the 
common  danger  being  removed,  we  are  receding  instead 
of  advancing  in  a  disposition  to  amend  its  defects.  The 
road  to  popularity  in  each  state  is,  to  inspire  jealousies  of 
the  power  of  congress  ;  though  nothing  can  be  more  appa- 
rent than  that  they  have  no  power,  and  that  for  the  want 
of  it  the  resources  of  the  country  during  the  war  could  not 
be  drawn  out,  and  we  at  this  moment  experience  all  the 
mischief  of  a  bankrupt  and  ruined  credit.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  prejudice  and  folly  have  run  themselves 
out  of  breath,  we  may  return  to  reason  and  correct  our 
errors." 
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The  preceding  narrative  develops  a  policy  which  evi- 
dently sought  to  curtail  the  limits  and  to  check  the  grow^th 
of  this  infant  empire.  A  confirmation  of  its  purposes  is  to 
be  found  in  the  instructions  of  Montmorin,  the  successor 
of  Vergennes,  to  his  legate  in  the  United  States.  "That 
it  is  not  advisable  for  France  to  give  to  America  all  the 
stability  of  which  she  is  susceptible  :  she  will  acquire  a 
degree  of  power  she  will  be  too  well  disposed  to  abuse." 
It  is  seen  in  the  continued  efforts  of  her  agents  to  support 
the  impotent  confederacy  of  the  states,  after  every  enlight- 
ened and  every  virtuous  patriot  had  condemned  it ;  and 
may  be  read  in  the  proclamation  to  the  world  by  their 
successors,  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  old  government 
of  France  towards  their  too  confiding  ally. 

Such  a  policy,  it  would  seem,  could  only  have  been  sug- 
gested by  and  founded  upon  the  subservience  of  leading 
men  in  this  country,  who,  prompted  by  illicit  motives,  allied 
themselves  to  her  corrupt  and  crafty  councils. 

When  the  existence  and  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
nection are  considered,  Hamilton's  public  declaration  will 
not  excite  surprise  : — 

"  Upon  my  first  going  into  congress,  I  discovered  symp- 
toms of  a  party  too  well  disposed  to  subject  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  the  management  of  France. 
Though  I  felt,  in  common  with  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  revolution,  a  lively  sentiment  of  good-will  towards 
a  power  whose  co-operation,  however  it  was  and  ought  to 
have  been  dictated  by  its  own  interest,  had  been  extremely 
useful  to  us,  and  had  been  afforded  in  a  liberal  and  hand- 
some manner ;  yet,  tenacious  of  the  real  independence  of 
our  country,  and  dreading  the  preponderance  of  foreign 
influence  as  the  natural  disease  of  popular  government,  I 
was  struck  with  disgust  at  the  appearance,  in  the  very 
cradle  of  our  republic,  of  a  party  actuated  by  an  undue 
complaisance  to  a  foreign  power,  and  I  resolved  at  once  to 
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resist  this  bias  in  our  affairs :  a  resolution  which  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  persecution  I  have  endured  in  the 
subsequent  stages  of  my  poHtical  Hfe. 

"  Among  the  fruits  of  the  bias  I  have  mentioned,  were  the 
celebrated  instructions  to  our  commissioners,  for  treating 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain ;  which,  not  only  as  to  final 
measures,  but  also  as  to  preliminary  and  intermediate  ne- 
gotiations, placed  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
French  ministry,  humiliating  to  themselves  and  unsafe  for 
the  interests  of  the  country.  This  was  the  more  excep- 
tionable, as  there  was  cause  to  suspect,  that,  in  regard  to 
the  two  cardinal  points  of  the  fisheries  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
did  not  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  commissioners,  of  whom  Mr.  Adams  was  one,  had 
the  fortitude  to  break  through  the  fetters  which  were  laid 
upon  them  by  those  instructions ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  doing  it,  they  both  accelerated  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain  and  improved  the  terms,  while  they 
preserved  our  faith  with  France.  Yet  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  from  congress  a  formal  censure  of 
their  conduct.  The  attempt  failed,  and  instead  of  cen- 
sure, the  praise  was  awarded  which  was  justly  due  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  treaty  advantageous  to  this  country 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  In  this  result,  my 
efforts  were  heartily  united."  * 

*  It  is  among  the  striking  incidents  of  this  remarkable  revolution,  that  the 
American  who  brought  Great  Britain  to  terms,  and  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
Court  of  France,  was  the  grandson  of  a  French  refugee.  Thus,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  man  whom  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  persecuted  with  a  besotted  rage, 
imposed  his  decisions  upon  the  descendant  of  that  sovereign,  in  his  own  pal- 
ace, a  hundred  years  after  the  banishment  of  his  ancestor. — Brissot,   141. 
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The  necessity  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  public  faith  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  army  discontents,  much  as  the 
exercise  of  such  an  influence  was  apprehended,  is  shov^n 
by  the  proceedings  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time  the  rich- 
est state  in  the  confederation,  and  w^hich  had  suffered  less 
than  any  other  from  the  war. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  half-pay  was  established 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  by  a  congress  elected 
before  the  articles  of  the  confederation  had  gone  into  ope- 
ration, while  they  were  exercising  all  the  large  powers 
which,  in  the  early  exigencies  of  the  country,  had  been 
conferred  upon  them,  and  which  were  incidental  to  the 
purposes  of  their  election  ;  no  question  could,  therefore, 
exist  as  to  their  right  to  make  this  pledge. 

The  articles  of  the  confederation  were  adopted  on  the 
first  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one.  By  the 
twelfth  article,  all  the  engagements  of  the  previous  con- 
gresses were  sanctioned  as  a  charge  against  the  United 
States,  "  for  the  payment  wliereof  the  public  faith  was  so- 
lemnly pledged."  Yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  pledge, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  influence  of  the 
individuals  who  had  been  principally  instrumental  in 
framing  those  articles,  though  they  admitted  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  congress  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  army,  declared  that  the  principles  of  equity  had  not 
been  attended  to  in  the  grant  of  half-pay :  "  that  being, 
in  their  opinion,  a  grant  of  more  than  an  adequate  reward 
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for  their  services,  and  inconsistent  with  that  equality 
which  ought  to  subsist  among  citizens  of  free  and  repubh- 
can  states ;  that  such  a  measure  appeared  to  be  calculated 
to  raise  and  exalt  some  citizens  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  to 
the  injury  and  oppression  of  others." 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  state,  in  reference  to  an 
explicit  public  engagement,  to  an  army  which  had  by  that 
engagement  alone  been  saved  from  dissolution.  This  re- 
monstrance of  Massachusetts  was  brought  before  congress 
at  a  later  period  than  that  now  under  consideration.  A 
committee  sustained  the  grant,  independent  of  all  consid- 
erations of  policy,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  complete 
and  constitutional  act ;  yet  such  were  the  jealousies  of  this 
assembly,  that  on  the  discussion  of  their  report,  the  decla- 
ration of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  make  it 
was  stricken  out ;  and  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts, 
though  some  of  them  were  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
yielded  so  far  to  the  influence  of  their  state,  as  to  decline 
voting  on  the  final  question.* 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  army  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  March,  one  expressed  their  "  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  congress  and  their  country  ;  and 
stated  that  they  were  fully  convinced  that  the  representa- 
tives of  America  would  not  disband  or  disperse  them,  un- 
til their  accounts  were  liquidated,  the  balances  accurately 
ascertained,  and  adequate  funds  established  for  their  pay- 
ment." 

The  term-s  of  this  resolution  had  given  great  embarrass- 
ment. The  committee  of  which  Hamilton  was  chairman, 
requested  him  to  communicate  their  difficulties  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  to  ask  his  private  opinion,  which  he 


*  A  formal  protest  signed  by  Samuel  Adams  was  presented  to  congress, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  provision  for  the  army  is  assigned  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  refusing  the  impost. 
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thus  did : — "  The  army,  by  their  resolutions,  express  an 
expectation  that  congress  will  not  disband  them  previous 
to  a  settlement  of  accounts  and  the  establishment  of  funds. 
Congress  may  resolve  upon  the  first,  but  the  general  opin- 
ion is,  that  they  cannot  constitutionally  declare  the  second. 
They  have  no  right  by  the  confederation  to  demand  funds, 
they  can  only  recommend ;  and  to  determine  that  the  army 
shall  be  continued  in  service  till  the  states  grant  them, 
would  be  to  determine  that  the  whole  present  army  shall 
be  a  standing  army  during  peace,  unless  the  states  comply 
with  the  requisitions  for  funds.  This,  it  is  supposed,  would 
excite  the  claims  and  jealousies  of  the  states,  and  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  opposition  to  the  funding  scheme. 
It  is  also  observed  that  the  longer  the  army  is  kept  together, 
the  more  the  payment  of  past  dues  is  procrastinated ;  the 
abilities  of  the  states  being  exhausted  for  their  immediate 
support,  and  a  new  debt  every  day  incurred.  It  is  further 
suggested,  that  there  is  danger  in  keeping  the  army  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  that  a  separation  of  the 
several  lines  would  facilitate  the  settlement  of  accounts, 
diminish  present  expense,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
union.  It  is  added,  that  the  officers  of  each  line,  being  on 
the  spot,  might,  by  their  own  solicitations  and  those  of  their 
friends,  forward  the  adoption  of  funds  in  the  different 
states.  A  proposition  will  be  transmitted  to  you  by  Colo- 
nel Bland,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  be  adopted  by 
congress,  framed  upon  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning. 

"  Another  proposition  is  contained  in  the  following  reso- 
lution : — '  That  the  commander-in-chief  be  informed,  it  is 
the  intention  of  congress  to  effect  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  respective  lines  previous  to  their  reduction, 
and  that  congress  are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  towards  procuring  satisfactory  secu- 
rities for  what  shall  be  found  due  on  such  settlement.' 
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"  The  scope  of  this,  your  excellency  will  perceive  with- 
out comment.  I  am  to  request  you  will  favour  me  with 
your  sentiments  on  both  the  propositions,  and  in  general 
with  your  ideas  of  what  had  best  be  done  with  reference 
to  the  expectation  expressed  by  the  officers,  taking  into 
view  the  situation  of  congress.  On  one  side,  the  army 
expect  they  will  not  be  disbanded  till  accounts  are  settled 
and  funds  established ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no 
constitutional  power  of  doing  any  thing  more  than  to 
recommend  funds,  and  are  persuaded  that  these  will 
meet  with  mountains  of  prejudice  in  some  of  the  states. 
A  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  a  plan  for 
funding  the  public  debt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  ere 
long  go  forth  to  the  states  with  every  argument  that  can 
give  it  success. 

"  Philadelphia,  25th  of  March,  1783." 

This  public  letter  was  enclosed  in  a  private  one  of  the 
same  date,  which  exhibits  his  deep  sense  of  the  injuries  to 
which  the  army  was  exposed,  and  his  indignation  and  dis- 
gust at  the  imbecile  counsels  that  induced  congress  to  trifle 
with  so  solemn  an  engagement. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  enclosed  I  write  more  in  a  public  than  in  a  private 
capacity.  Here  I  write  as  a  citizen  zealous  for  the  true 
happiness  of  this  country ;  as  a  soldier  who  feels  what  is 
due  to  an  army  which  has  suffered  every  thing  and  done 
much  for  the  safety  of  America. 

"  I  sincerely  wish  ingratitude  was  not  so  natural  to  the 
human  heart  as  it  is.  I  sincerely  wish  there  were  no 
seeds  of  it  in  those  who  direct  the  councils  of  the  United 
States.  But  while  I  urge  the  army  to  moderation,  and 
advise  your  excellency  to  take  the  direction  of  their  dis- 
contents, and  endeavour  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds 
Vol.  11—32 
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of  duty,  I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  conceal  from  you  that 
I  am  afraid  their  distrusts  have  too  much  foundation.  Re- 
pubUcan  jealousy  has  in  it  a  principle  of  hostility  to  an 
army,  whatever  be  their  merits,  whatever  be  their  claims  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  community.  It  acknowledges  their 
services  with  unwillingness,  and  rewards  them  with  reluc- 
tance. I  see  this  temper,  though  smothered  with  great 
care,  involuntarily  breaking  out  upon  too  many  occasions. 
I  often  feel  a  mortification  which  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
express,  that  sets  my  passions  at  variance  with  my  reason. 
Too  many,  I  perceive,  if  they  could  do  it  with  safety  or 
colour,  would  be  glad  to  elude  the  just  pretensions  of  the 
army.  I  hope,  however,  this  is  not  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion. 

"But  supposing  the  country  ungrateful,  what  can  the 
army  do  ?  It  must  submit  to  its  hard  fate.  To  seek  re- 
dress by  its  arms,  would  end  in  its  ruin.  The  army  would 
moulder  by  its  own  weight ;  and  for  want  of  the  means  of 
keeping  together,  the  soldiery  would  abandon  their  officers. 
There  would  be  no  chance  of  success  without  having  re- 
course to  means  that  would  reverse  our  revolution. 

"  I  make  these  observations,  not  that  I  imagine  your  ex- 
cellency can  want  motives  to  continue  your  influence  in 
the  path  of  moderation,  but  merely  to  show  why  I  cannot 
myself  enter  into  the  views  of  coercion  which  some  gen- 
tlemen entertain  ;  for  I  confess,  could  force  avail,  I  should 
almost  wish  to  see  it  employed.  I  have  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  honesty  of  this  country,  and  ill  forebodings 
of  its  future  system. 

"Your  excellency  will  perceive  I  have  written  with 
sensations  of  chagrin,  and  will  make  allowance  for  colour- 
ing, but  the  general  picture  is  too  true.  God  send  us  all 
more  wisdom." 

Washmgton  replied  on  the  fourth  of  April . —  j 
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Newburgh,  4th  April,  1783. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  The  same  Post  which  gave  me  your  two  letters  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  handed  me  one  from  Colo-  Bland 
on  the  same  point. 

Observing  that  both  have  been  written  at  the  desire  of 
a  Committee  of  which  you  are  both  members,  I  have 
made  a  very  full  reply  to  their  subject  in  my  letter  which 
is  addressed  to  Colo-  Bland  ;  and  supposing  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  complete  detail  to  both — I  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  Colo-  Bland's  (a  sight  of  which  I 
have  desired  him  to  give  you)  for  a  full  explanation  of 
my  ideas  and  sentiments. 

I  read  your  private  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  with  pain, 
and  contemplated  the  picture  it  had  drawn,  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror.  But  I  will  yet  hope  for  the  best.  The 
idea  of  redress  by  force,  is  too  chimerical  to  have  had 
a  place  in  the  imagination  of  any  serious  Mind  in  this 
army ;  but  there  is  no  telling  what  unhappy  disturbances 
may  result  from  distress  and  distrust  of  justice :  and  as 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Army  are  alive,  I  hope  no 
resolution  will  be  come  to  for  disbanding  or  separating 
the  Lines,  till  the  acc'ts  are  liquidated.  You  may  rely 
upon  it,  sir,  that  unhappy  consequences  would  follow  the 
attempt.  The  suspicions  of  the  Officers  are  afloat,  not- 
withstanding the  resolutions  which  have  passed  on  both 
sides  ;  any  act,  therefore,  which  can  be  construed  into  an 
attempt  to  separate  them  before  the  acc'ts  are  settled, 
will  convey  the  most  unfavorable  ideas  of  the  rectitude 
of  Congress  ;  whether  well  or  ill-founded  matters  not,  the 
consequences  will  be  the  same. 

"  I  will  now,  in  strict  confidence,  mention  a  matter  which 
may  be  useful  for  you  to  be  informed  of.  It  is,  that  some 
men  (and  leading  ones  too)  in  this  army  are  beginning  to 
entertain  suspicions  that  Congress,  or  some  Members  of  it, 
regardless  of  the  past  sufferings  and  present  distress — mau- 
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gre  the  justice  which  is  due  to  them — and  the  returns  which 
a  grateful  people  should  make  to  men  who  certainly  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  class  to  the  establishment 
of  Independency,  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  mere  Puppets 
to  establish  Continental  funds ;  and  that  rather  than  not 
succeed  in  this  measure,  or  weaken  their  ground,  they 
would  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  army  and  all  its  interests. 

I  have  two  reasons  for  mentioning  this  matter  to  you. 
The  one  is,  that  the  Army  (considering  the  irritable  state 
it  is  in,  its  sufferings  and  composition)  is  a  dangerous  in- 
strument to  play  with;    the  other,  that  every  possible 
means  consistent  with  their  own  views  (which  certainly 
are  moderate)  should  be  essayed  to  get  it  disbanded  with- 
out delay.     I  might  add  a  third  ;  it  is,  that  the  Financier 
is  suspected  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  scheme.     If  sen- 
timents of  this  sort  should  become  general,  their  opera- 
tion will  be  opposed  to  this  plan,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  encrease  the  present  discontents.    Upon  the  whole, 
disband  the  army  as  soon  as   possible,  but  consult  the 
wishes  of  it,  which  really  are  moderate  in  the  mode,  and 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  honour,  dignity,  and  justice 
which  is  due  from  the  Country  to  it.     I  am,  with  great 
esteem  &  regard,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant." 

Hamilton  answered  on  the  eleventh  of  April : —  ' 

"  SIR, 

"  I  have  received  your  excellency's  letters  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  and  fourth  of  April,  the  last  to-day.  The 
one  to  Colonel  Bland,  as  member  of  the  committee,  has  been 
read  in  committee  confidentially,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  idea  of  not  attempting  to  separate  the  army 
before  the  settlement  of  accounts,  corresponds  with  my 
proposition  ;  that  of  endeavouring  to  let  them  have  some 
pay,  had  also  appeared  to  me  indispensable.     The  expec- 
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tations  of  the  army,  as  represented  by  your  excellency,  are 
moderation  itself.  To-morrow  we  confer  with  the  super- 
intendent of  finance  on  the  subject  of  money.  There  will 
be  difficulty,  but  not,  we  hope,  insurmountable.  I  thank 
your  excellency  for  the  hints  you  are  so  obliging  as  to 
give  me  in  your  private  lettej*.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
suspicions  that  have  been  infused ;  nor  should  I  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  have  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  playing  the  game  described :  but 
facts  must  speak  for  themselves.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  here  from  the  army,  General  McDougall  who  is  still 
here,  will  be  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  those  who 
have  supported  the  just  claims  of  the  army,  and  of  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  elude  them.  There  are  two 
classes  of  men,  sir,  in  congress  of  very  different  views ; 
one  attached  to  state,  the  other  to  continental  politics. 
The  last  have  been  strenuous  advocates  for  funding  the 
pubhc  debt  upon  solid  securities ;  the  former  have  given 
every  opposition  in  their  power,  and  have  only  been  drag- 
ged into  the  measures,  which  are  now  near  being  adopted, 
by  the  clamours  of  the  army  and  other  public  creditors. 
The  advocates  for  continental  funds  have  blended  the  in- 
terests of  the  army  with  other  creditors,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  funds  for  partial  purposes  will  go  through 
those  states  to  whose  citizens  the  United  States  are  largely 
indebted  ;  or  if  they  should  be  carried  through  from  im- 
pressions of  the  moment,  would  have  the  necessary  sta- 
bility ;  for  the  influence  of  those  unprovided  for  would  al- 
ways militate  against  a  provision  for  others,  in  exclusion 
of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  men  Avho  have  parted  with 
a  large  part  of  their  property  on  the  public  faith,  that  the 
services  of  the  army  are  entitled  to  a  preference.  They 
would  reason  from  their  interest  and  their  feelings :  these 
would  tell  them  that  they  had  as  great  a  title  as  any  other 
class  of  the  community  to  pubUc  justice,  and  that  while 
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this  was  denied  to  them,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  make 
them  bear  their  part  of  a  burden  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
This  is  the  way  they  would  reason,  and  as  their  influence 
in  some  of  the  states  was  considerable,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  prevent  any  partial  provision. 

"  But  the  question  was  not  merely  how  to  do  justice  to 
the  creditors,  but  how  to  restore  public  credit.  Taxation 
in  this  country,  it  was  found,  could  not  supply  a  sixth  part 
of  the  public  necessities.  The  loans  in  Europe  were  far 
short  of  the  balance,  and  the  prospect  every  day  diminish- 
ing :  the  court  of  France  telling  us,  in  plain  terms,  she 
could  not  even  do  as  much  as  she  had  done ;  individuals  in 
Holland,  and  every  where  else,  refusing  to  part  with  their 
money  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  mere  faith  of  this 
country,  without  any  pledge  for  the  payment  either  of 
principal  or  interest.  In  this  situation,  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  It  was  essential  to  our  cause  that  vigorous  efforts 
should  be  made  to  restore  public  credit ;  it  was  necessary 
to  combine  all  the  motives  to  this  end,  that  could  operate 
upon  different  descriptions  of  persons  in  the  different 
states.  The  necessity  and  discontents  of  the  army  pre- 
sented themselves  as  a  powerful  engine.  But,  sir,  these 
gentlemen  would  be  puzzled  to  support  their  insinuations 
by  a  single  fact.  It  was  indeed  proposed  to  appropriate 
the  intended  impost  on  trade  to  the  army  debt,  and,  what 
was  extraordinary,  by  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  their 
dislike  to  the  principle  of  the  fund.  I  acknowledge  I  was 
one  that  opposed  this,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  and 
for  these  additional  ones :  that  was  the  fund  on  which  we 
most  counted  to  obtain  further  loans  in  Europe ;  it  was 
necessary  we  should  have  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  what  had  been  borrowed  and  what  was  to  be 
borrowed.  The  truth  was,  these  people  in  this  instance 
wanted  to  play  off"  the  army  against  the  funding  system. 

"  As  to  Mr.  Morris,  I  will  give  your  excellency  a  true 
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explanation  of  his  conduct.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
pressing  congress  to  endeavour  to  obtain  funds,  and  had 
found  a  great  backwardness  in  the  business.  He  found 
the  taxes  unproductive  in  the  different  states  ;  he  found 
the  loans  in  Europe  making  a  very  slow  progress  ;  he  found 
himself  pressed  on  all  hands  for  supplies  ;  he  found  himself, 
in  short,  reduced  to  this  alternative — either  of  making  en- 
gagements which  he  could  not  fulfil,  or  declaring  his  resig- 
nation in  case  funds  were  not  established  by  a  given  time. 
Had  he  followed  the  first  course,  the  bubble  must  soon 
have  burst ;  he  must  have  sacrificed  his  credit  and  his 
character,  and  public  credit,  already  in  a  ruined  condition, 
would  have  lost  its  last  support.  He  wisely  judged  it  bet- 
ter to  resign ;  this  might  increase  the  embarrassments  of 
the  moment,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  would  produce  the  proper  measures,  and  he  might 
then  resume  the  direction  of  the  machine  with  advantage 
and  success.  He  also  had  some  hope  that  his  resignation 
would  prove  a  stimulus  to  congress.  He  was,  however, 
ill  advised  in  the  publication  of  his  letters  of  resignation. 
This  was  an  imprudent  step,  and  has  given  a  handle  to  his 
personal  enemies,  who,  by  playing  upon  the  passions  of 
others,  have  drawn  some  well-meaning  men  into  the  cry 
against  him.  But  Mr.  Morris  certainly  deserves  a  great 
deal  from  his  country.  I  believe  no  man  in  this  country 
but  himself  could  have  kept  the  money  machine  a  going 
during  the  period  he  has  been  in  office.  From  every  thing 
that  appears,  his  administration  has  been  upright  as  well 
as  able.  The  truth  is,  the  old  leaven  of  Deane  and  Lee  is 
at  this  day  working  against  Mr.  Morris.  He  happened  in 
that  dispute  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Deane,  and  certain 
men  can  never  forgive  him.  A  man  whom  I  once  esteemed, 
and  whom  I  will  rather  suppose  duped  than  wicked,  is  the: 
second  actor  in  this  business. 

"  The  matter  with  respect  to  the  army,  which  has  ocea- 
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sioned  most  altercation  in  congress,  and  most  dissatisfaction 
in  the  army,  has  been  the  half-pay.  The  opinions  on  this 
head  have  been  two :  one  party  was  for  referring  the 
several  lines  to  their  states,  to  make  such  commutation  as 
they  should  think  proper ;  the  other,  for  making  the  com- 
mutation by  congress,  and  funding  it  on  continental  secu- 
rity. I  was  of  this  last  opinion,  and  so  were  all  those  who 
will  be  represented  as  having  made  use  of  the  army  as 
puppets.  Our  principal  reasons  were — First,  by  referring 
the  lines  to  their  respective  states,  those  which  were  op- 
posed to  the  half-pay  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
officers'  necessities  to  make  the  commutation  far  short  of 
an  equivalent.  Secondly,  the  inequality  which  would  have 
arisen  in  the  difTeremt  states  when  the  officers  came  to  com- 
pare, (as  has  happened  in  other  cases,)  would  have  been  a 
new  source  of  discontent.  Thirdly,  such  a  reference  was 
a  continuance  of  the  old  wretched  state  system,  by  which 
the  ties  between  congress  and  the  army  have  been 
nearly  dissolved — by  which  the  resources  of  the  states 
have  been  diverted  from  the  common  treasury  and  wasted  ; 
a  system  which  your  excellency  has  often  justly  repro- 
bated. 

"  I  have  gone  into  these  details  to  give  you  a  just  idea  of 
the  parties  in  congress.  I  assure  you  upon  my  honour,  sir, 
I  have  given  you  a  candid  statement  of  facts  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment.  The  men  against  whom  the  suspicions 
you  mention  must  be  directed,  are  in  general  the  most  sen- 
sible, the  most  liberal,  the  most  independent,  and  the  most 
respectable  characters  in  our  body,  as  well  as  the  most  un- 
equivocal friends  to  the  army ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the 
men  who  think  continentally. 

"  I  am  chairman  of  a  committee  for  peace  arrangements. 
We  shall  ask  your  excellency's  opinion  at  large  on  a  proper 
military  peace  establishment. 

"We  at  this  moment  learn  an  officer  is  arrived  from 
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Sir  Guy  Carleton  with  despatches ;  probably  official  ac- 
counts of  peace." 

From  this  letter  may  be  seen  the  delicate  and  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  Hamilton  was  placed.  Com- 
pelled by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  by  his  comprehensive 
views  of  the  public  interest,  to  oppose  those  feeble  and 
partial  measures  of  finance  which  he  saw  must  result  in 
failure,  he  was  exposed  to  all  that  misrepresentation  and 
malice  could  suggest  as  to  his  motives,  and  to  the  injurious 
suspicion  that,  from  considerations  of  policy,  he  would  par- 
ticipate in  schemes  to  render  the  soldiery  mere  puppets  to 
advance  the  establishment  of  permanent  funds. 

Prompted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  that  devotion  to  the 
army  and  care  of  its  interests  which  his  relations  to  them 
peculiarly  demanded  of  him,  and  which  his  deep  distrust 
of  the  purposes  of  congress  increased,  to  use  every  proper 
mean  to  enforce  their  claims,  and  almost  to  sanction  a 
line  of  conduct  which  was  so  necessary,  and  yet  so  full  of 
jeopardy,  he  unjustly  incurred  the  deeper  and  more  dan- 
gerous suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  an  excitement 
which,  once  aroused,  might  disregard  all  control,  and  in- 
volve every  interest,  civil  and  military,  in  one  common  ruin. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  followed  the  dictates  of  a 
lofty  intellect,  and  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  patri- 
otism of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  with  a  firm  belief  that  the 
dangers  of  military  insubordination  were  exaggerated,  he 
adhered  to  his  determination  never  to  relinquish  the  de- 
mands of  public  faith,  which  he  pronounced  "  the  corner- 
stone of  public  safety."  He  soon  after  received  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  letter  from  Washington. 

Newburgh,  Ap.  16,  1789. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  My  last  letter  to  you  was  written  in  a  hurry,  when  1 
was  fatigued  by  the  more  public  yet  confidential  letter  which 
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(with  several  others)  accompanied  it — possibly,  I  did  not 
on  that  occasion  express  myself,  in  what  I  intended  as  a 
hint,  with  so  much  perspicuity  as  I  ought — possibly,  too, 
what  I  then  dropped  might  have  conveyed  more  than  I 
intended ;  for  I  do  not  at  this  time  recollect  the  force  of 
my  expression. 

My  meaning,  however,  was  only  to  inform,  that  there 
were  different  sentiments  in  the  Army  as  well  as  in  Con- 
gress respecting  Continental  and  State  Funds ; — some 
wishing  to  be  thrown  upon  their  respective  States,  rather 
than  the  Continent  at  large,  for  payment ;  and  that,  if  an 
idea  should  prevail  generally  that  Congress,  or  part  of  its 
Members  or  Ministers,  bent  upon  the  latter,  should  delay 
doing  them  justice,  or  hazard  it  in  pursuit  of  their  favour- 
ite object,  it  might  create  such  divisions  in  the  Army,  as 
w^ould  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  support  Continental  measures,  and 
might  tend  to  defeat  the  end  they  themselves  had  in  view 
by  endeavouring  to  involve  the  army.  For  these  reasons 
I  said,  or  meant  to  say,  the  Army  was  a  dangerous  Engine 
to  work  with,  as  it  might  be  made  to  cut  both  ways,  and, 
considering  the  sufferings  of  it,  would  more  than  probably 
throw  its  weight  into  that  scale  which  seemed  most  likely 
to  preponderate  towards  its  immediate  relief,  without  look- 
ing forward  (under  the  pressure  of  present  wants)  to  future . 
consequences  with  the  eyes  of  Politicians.  In  this  light, 
also,  I  meant  to  apply  my  observations  to  Mr.  Morris,  to 
whom,  or  rather  to  Mr.  G.  M.,  is  ascribed  in  a  great  degree 
the  groundwork  of  the  superstructure  which  was  intended 
to  be  raised  in  the  army  by  the  anonymous  addresses. 

That  no  man  can  be  more  opposed  to  state  funds  and 
local  prejudices  than  myself,  the  whole  tenor  of  my  conduct 
has  been  one  continual  evidence  of.  No  man,  perhaps,  has 
had  better  opportunities  to  see  and  to  feel  the  pernicious 
tendency  of.  the  latter  than  I  have,  and  I  endeavour  (I 
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hope  not  altogether  ineffectually)  to  inculcate  them  upon 
the  Ojfficers  of  the  army  upon  all  proper  occasions ;  but  their 
feelings  are  to  be  attended  to  and  soothed,  and  they  as- 
sured that,  if  Continental  funds  cannot  be  established, 
they  will  be  recommended  to  their  respective  states  for 
payment.  Justice  must  be  done  them,  I  should  do  in- 
justice to  report,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  army,  were  I  not  to  inform  you  that  they  consider  you 
as  a  friend  zealous  to  serve  them,  and  one  who  has  espoused 
their  interests  in  Congress  upon  every  proper  occasion.  It 
is  to  be  wished,  as  I  observed  in  my  letter  to  Colonel  Bland, 
that  Congress  would  send  a  comttee  to  the  army  with 
Plenipo.  powers.     The  matters  requested  of  me  in  your 

letter  of  the  ,  as  Chairman  of  a  comttee,  and  many 

other  things,  might  then  be  brought  to  a  close  with  more 
despatch,  and  in  a  happier  manner,  than  it  is  likely  they 
will  be  by  an  intercourse  of  letters  at  the  distance  of  150 
miles,  which  takes  our  Expresses  a  week  at  least  to  go  and 
come.  At  this  moment,  being  without  any  instructions 
from  Congress,  I  am  under  great  embarrassment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soldiers  for  the  War,  and  shall  be  obliged 
more  than  probably,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
exercise  my  own  judgment,  without  waiting  for  orders  as 
to  the  discharge  of  them.  If  I  should  adopt  measures 
which  events  may  approve,  all  will  be  well ;  if  otherwise, 
why  and  by  what  authority  did  you  do  so  ? 

How  far  a  strong  recommendation  from  Congress  to  ob- 
serve all  the  articles  of  Peace,  as  well  as  the *  may 

imply  a  suspicion  of  good  faith  in  the  people  of  this  Countrv, 
I  pretend  not  to  judge  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  some- 
thing of  the  kind  will  not  be  found  wanting,  as  I  already 
perceive  a  disposition  to  carp  at  and  to  elude  such  parts  of 
the  treaty  as  affect  their  different  interests,  altho'  you  do 

*  The  blan-k  exists  iu  the  oriijinal. 
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not  find  a  man  who,  when  pushed,  will  not  acknowledge 
that  upon  the  ivhole  it  is  a  more  advantageous  Peace  than 
we  could  possibly  have  expected.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with 
great  esteem  and  regard, 

"  G.  W." 

The  preliminary  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
were  ratified  on  the  fifteenth  of  April.*  Immediately  after 
this  act,  on  the  same  day,  instructions  were  given  to  the 
agent 'of  marine  to  discharge  the  naval  prisoners,  and 
Washington  was  authorized  to  make  the  proper  arrange- 
ments with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
for  receiving  the  posts  occupied  by  the  British,  and  for 
obtaining  the  delivery  of  the  negroes  and  other  American 
property  in  their  possession.  The  secretary  of  war  was 
also  directed,  conjointly  with  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
take  proper  arrangements  for  liberating  the  land  prisoners. 

A  motion  was  made  to  exclude  Washington  from  any 
participation  in  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  but  it  did 
not  prevail. 

Notwithstanding  his  strenuous  exertions  to  establish  the 
construction,  that  execution  was  to  date  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  provisional  treaty,  in  this  Hamilton  had  been 
defeated.  To  release  the  prisoners  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  manifestly  impolitic.  It  would  strengthen  the 
enemy,  and  would  also  deprive  the  United  States  of  the 
power  of  making  their  restoration  an  equivalent  for  the 
surrender  of  the  posts. 

It  was  important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  construction 
of  the  treaty  by  the  British  commander.  Should  he  de- 
termine to  retain  the  posts,  the  United  States  would  be 
justified  in  retaining  the  prisoners.     With  this  view,  on  the 


*1  Mad.  454,  mentions  a  motion  of  "Hamilton  to  insert,  in  a  definitive 
treaty,  a  mutual  stipulation  not  to  keep  a  naval  force  on  the  lakes." 
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day  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Washington. 

April  15,  1783. 

"sir, 

There  are  two  resolutions  passed  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  British  prisoners,  and  to  making  arrangements 
for  the  surrender  of  the  posts  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  The  first  of  which  is  to  be  transacted  by  you, 
in  conjunction  with  the  secretary  of  war  ;  the  latter,  by 
yourself  alone.  I  will  explain  to  you  some  doubts  which 
have  arisen  in  congress  with  regard  to  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  provisional  treaty,  which  may  be  of  use  to  you 
in  transacting  the  business  above  mentioned. 

The  sixth  article  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  future 
confiscations,  &c.,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
America,  and  the  seventh  article  makes  the  surrender  of 
prisoners,  evacuation  of  posts,  cessation  of  hostilities,  &c., 
to  depend  on  that  event,  to  wit :  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty in  America.  Now  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  treaty  means 
the  provisional  treaty  already  concluded,  or  the  definitive 
treaty  to  be  concluded.  The  last  construction  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  letter  of  the  provisional  articles;*  the  former 
most  agreeable  to  the  usual  practice  of  nations,  for  hostili- 
ties commonly  cease  on  the  ratification  of  the  preliminary 
treaty.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  congress. 
It  will  be  in  my  opinion  advisable,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  do  not  communicate  our  doubts  to  the  British,  to  extract 
their  sense  of  the  matter  from  them. 

This  may  be  done  by  asking  them  at  what  period  they 
are  willing  to  stipulate  the  surrender  of  posts,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  asked,  in  what  manner  it  will  be  most 

*  Madison  Debates,  pp.  440,  443,  444.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
representation  given  in  these  pages  with  tlie  above  opinion,  expressed  on  the 
very  day  of  the  ratification. 
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convenient  to  them  to  receive  the  prisoners.  If  they 
postpone  the  evacuation  of  the  different  posts  to  the  defin- 
itive treaty,  we  shall  then  be  justified  in  doing  the  same 
with  respect  to  prisoners.  The  question  will  then  arise, 
whether,  on  principles  of  humanity,  economy,  and  liber- 
ality, we  ought  not  to  restore  the  prisoners  at  all  events, 
without  delay.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  I  doubt 
the  expedience  of  a  total  restoration  of  prisoners,  till  they 
are  willing  to  fix  the  epochs  at  which  they  will  take  leave 
of  us.  It  will  add  considerably  to  their  strength ;  and  ac- 
cidents, though  improbable,  may  happen.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  clear  in  my  opinion.  The  provisional  or 
preliminary  treaty  is  ratified  by  us  for  greater  caution." 

The  instructions  to  the  commander-in-chief,  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  were  in  peremptory  terms.  With  a  view  to 
enable  him  to  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  seventh  article,  dependent  on  the  British  construction, 
Hamilton  on  the  following  day  proposed  to  modify  these 
instructions  so  as  to  authorize  him  to  enter  into  prepara- 
tory arrangements  relative  to  it ;  but  though  a  majority  of  the 
states  were  in  favour  of  this  proposition,  the  constitutional 
number  was  not  obtained.*  He  soon  after  received  a  letter 
from  Washington  which  shows  their  concurrence  of  opinion. 

Newburgh,  22d  April,  1783. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  fifteenth  until  after  my 
return  from  Ringwood,  where  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Sec- 
retary at  War,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  release  of  our  Prisoners,  agreeably  to  the  resolve  of  Con- 
gress of  the  fifteenth  Inst't.  Finding  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion respecting  the  Treaty  and  the  line  of  conduct  we  ought 

*  Negative  3,  affirmative  5,  divided  2. 
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to  observe  with  the  Prisoners,  I  requested,  in  precise 
terms,  to  know  from  General  Lincoln,  (before  I  entered 
on  the  business,)  whether  we  were  to  exercise  our  own 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  time  as  well  as  mode  of  re- 
leasing them,  or  was  to  be  confined  to  the  latter  ;  being 
informed  that  we  had  no  option  in  the  first,  Congress 
wishing  to  be  eased  of  the  expence  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
acted  solely  on  that  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  I  scruple  not  to  confess  to  you,  that 
if  this  measure  was  not  dictated  by  necessity,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  impolitic  one,  as  we  place  ourselves  in  the 
power  of  the  British  before  the  Treaty  is  definitive.  The 
manner  in  which  Peace  was  first  announced,  and  the  sub- 
sequent declarations  of  it,  have  led  the  Country  and  Army 
into  a  belief  that  it  was  final.  '  The  ratification  of  the  Pre- 
liminary articles  on  the  3d  of  February  so  far  confirmed 
this,  that  one  consequence  resulting  from  it  is,  the  Soldiers 
for  the  War  conceive  that  the  term  of  their  Services  has  ac- 
tually expired  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress or  their  Officers  to  hold  them  much,  if  any  longer ; 
for  we  are  obliged  at  this  moment  to  increase  our  Guards 
to  prevent  rioting,  and  the  Insults  which  the  officers  meet 
with  in  attempting  to  hold  them  to  their  duty.  The  pro- 
portion of  these  men  amount  to  Seven-Elevenths  of  this 
Army  ;  these  we  shall  loose  at  the  moment  the  British  army 
will  receive  by  their  Prisoners  an  augmentation  of  five  or 
6,000  Men.  It  is  not  for  me  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
induced  this  measure,  nor  the  policy  of  those  Letters  (from 
authority)  which  gave  the  Ton  to  the  present  sentiment ; 
but  since  they  have  been  adopted,  we  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  put  a  good  face  upon  matters,  and  by  a  liberal  conduct 
throughout,  on  our  part,  (freed  from  appearances  of  dis- 
trust,) try,  if  we  cannot  excite  similar  dispositions  on  theirs. 
Indeed,  circumstanced  as  things  now  are,  I  wish  most  fer- 
vently that  all  the  Troops  which  are  not  retained  for  a 
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Peace  Establishment  were  to  be  discharged  immediately, 
or  such  of  them  at  least  as  do  not  incline  to  await  the 
Settlement  of  their  Acc'ts.  If  they  continue  here,  their 
claims,  I  can  plainly  perceive,  will  encrease  and  our  per- 
plexities multiply.  A  Petition  is  this  moment  handed  to 
me  from  the  Non-Com'd  Officers  of  the  Connecticut  line, 
solliciting  half-pay.  It  is  well  drawn,  I  am  told,  but  I  did 
not  read  it.  I  sent  it  back  without  appearing  to  under- 
stand the  Contents,  because  it  did  not  come  through  the 
Channel  of  their  Officers.  This  may  be  followed  by  oth- 
ers ;  and  I  mention  it  to  shew  the  necessity — the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  discharging  the  War-'s-me7i  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  taken  much  pains  to  support  Mr.  Morris's  admin- 
istration in  the  army  ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  I 
believe  he  had  not  more  friends  any  \*here.  But  if  he 
will  neither  adopt  the  mode  which  has  been  suggested, 
point  out  any  other,  nor  shew  cause  why  the  first  is  im- 
practicable or  impolitic,  (I  have  heard  he  objects  to  it,)  they 
will  certainly  attribute  their  disappointment  to  a  lukewarm- 
ness  in  him,  or  some  design  incompatable  with  their  Inter- 
ests. And  here,  my  dear  Colo'  Hamilton,  let  me  assure 
you  that  it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  still  the  raging 
Billows  in  a  tempestuous  Gale,  than  to  convince  the  Officers 
of  this  Army  of  the  justice  or  policy  of  paying  men  in  Civil 
Offices  full  wages,  when  thei/  cannot  obtain  a  Sixtieth  part 
of  their  dues.  I  am  not  unapprised  of  the  arguments  which 
are  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion  to  discriminate  the 
cases ;  but  they  really  are  futile,  and  may  be  summed  up 
in  this — that  tho'  both  are  contending  for  the  same  rights 
and  expect  equal  benefits,  yet,  both  cannot  submit  to  the 
same  inconveniences  to  obtain  them  ;  otherwise,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  simplicity  and  plainness,  a  ration  of  Salt 
Porke,  with  or  without  Pease,  as  the  case  often  is,  would 
support  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  in  such  a  struggle 
as  ours,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  alike  honourable  in  both. 
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My  anxiety  to  get  home  increases  with  the  prospect 
of  it ;  but  when  is  it  to  happen  ?—  I  have  not  heard  that 
Congress  have  yet  had  under  consideration  the  Lands  and 
other  gratuities,  which  at  difierent  periods  of  the  War 
have  been  promised  to  the  Army. 

Does  not  these  things  evince  the  necessity  of  a  Commit- 
tee's repairing  to  Camp,  in  order  to  arrange  and  adjust 
matters,  without  spending  time  in  a  tedious  exchange  of 
Letters.  Unless  something  of  this  kind  is  adopted,  busi- 
ness will  be  delayed  and  expences  accumulated  ;  or  the 
Army  will  break  up  in  disorder — go  home  enraged — com- 
plaining of  injustice,  and  committing  enormities  on  the  in- 
nocent inhabitants  in  every  direction. 

I  write  to  you  unreservedly.  If,  therefore,  contrary  to 
my  apprehension,  all  these  matters  are  in  a  proper  train, 
and  Mr.  IMorris  has  devised  means  to  give  the  army  three 
months'  pay,  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  excuse  my  precip- 
itcncy  and  sollicitude,  by  ascribing  it  to  an  earnest  wish 
to  see  the  War  happily  and  honourably  terminated — to  my 
anxious  desire  of  enjoying  some  repose — and  the  necessity 
of  my  paying  a  little  attention  to  my  private  concerns, 
which  have  suftered  considerably  in  Eight  years'  absence. 
McHenry  expressing — in  a  letter  I  have  lately  received 
from  him — a  wish  to  be  appointed  Official  Secretary  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles  or  London,  I  have  by  this  oppor- 
tunity written  to  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Maddison, 
speaking  of  him  in  warm  terms,  and  wish  him  success 
with  all  my  heart." 

The  day  after  this  letter  was  written,  congress  declared 
that  the  time  of  the  men  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war 
did  not  expire  until  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  for  peace  arrangements, 
the  duty  devolved  upon  Hamilton  of  directing  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  the  naval  prisoners,  the  detention  of 
Vol.  II.— 33 
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whom  Was  not  prompted  by  the  pohcy  which  would  have 
retained  those  of  the  army.  In  a  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  who  was  also  the  agent  of  marine,  re- 
specting these  prisoners,  he  suggested  to  him  the  formation 
of  a  plan  for  a  national  marine,  in  pursuance  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  "The  Continentalist,"  that,  as  "a 
commercial  people,  maritime  power  must  be  a  primary 
object  of  our  attention,  and  that  a  Navy  cannot  be  created 
or  maintained  without  ample  resources."  Referring  also 
to  the  mint  which  had  been  authorized  during  the  preced- 
ing year,   he   again  adverted  to  the   establishment  of  a 

NATIONAL    COINAGE. 

The  various  topics  which  engaged  his  attention,  while 
they  called  forth  all  the  powers,  show  the  fulness  and 
elasticity  of  his  mind.  His  public  avocations  did  not  oc- 
cupy all  his  attention ;  many  of  his  intervals  of  leisure 
were  devoted  to  a  general  study  of  finance.  Having 
previously  perused  the  earlier  writers,  he  now  entered 
upon  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  pohtical  economy  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  wrote,  while  a  member  of  congress,  an 
extended  commentary  upon  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  is  not  preserved.* 

It  has  been  perceived  that  the  debate  on  the  revenue 
system  was  interrupted  by  the  discussion  of  the  claims 
of  the  army,  the  general  principle,  the  necessity  of  per- 
manent and  adequate  funds,  having  been  adopted.  This 
subject  was  resumed,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Madison,  a 
proposition  was  made  reasserting  this  principle,  but  omit- 
ting the  provision  contained  in  Hamilton's  resolution,  that 
these  funds  should  be  "  collected  hy  congress"]  This  fatal 
concession  to  state  prejudices,  wholly  at  war  with  Hamil- 
ton's opinions  and  with  a  national  policy,  was  followed  by 


*  Related  by  P.  S.  Duponceau,  a  distinguished  civilian  of  Philadelphiti. 
t  Madison  Debates,  vol.  1,  p.  289. 
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another  only  less  hostile  to  the  object  in  view,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  basis  for  loans.  It  was  the  limitation  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  revenue  act  to  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Hamilton  strenuously  opposed  both  these  concessions, 
insisting  that  the  principles  of  the  address  to  Rhode  Island, 
which  the  house  had  sanctioned,  ought  not  to  be  departed 
from.  The  duration  of  the  act,  he  asserted,  ought  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  existence  of  the  debt,  and  the  collec- 
tion as  well  as  the  appropriation  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  In  these  views  he  was  sustain- 
ed by  Bland  of  Virginia ;  but  Madison  concurring  with 
Lee  and  Mercer,  the  vote  of  that  state  was  given  in  favour 
of  a  limited  term.* 

*  Madison  Papers,  vol.  1,  342. — Madison  states  a  motion  by  Hamilton, 
seconded  by  Bland,  to  postpone  the  clause  limiting  its  duration  to  25  years, 
"  in  order  to  substitute  a  proposition  declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  limit 
the  period  of  its  duration  ;  first,  because  it  ought  to  be  commensurate  to  the 
duration  of  the  debt ;  secondly,  because  it  was  improper  in  the  present  state 
of  the  business,  and  all  the  limitation  of  which  it  would  admit,  had  been 
defined  in  the  resolutions  of  the  16th  of  Dec.  1782.  Hamilton  said,  in  sup. 
port  of  his  motion,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  gain  the  concurrence  of 
the  states  by  removing  the  objections  publicly  assigned  by  them  against  the 
impost ;  that  the  true  objection  on  the  part  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  impost  with  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their  situation  of  levying 
contributions  on  Connecticut,  &c.,  which  received  foreign  supplies  through 
the  ports  of  Rhode  Island ;  that  the  true  objection  on  the  part  of  Virginia, 
was  her  having  little  share  in  the  debts  due  from  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  impost  would  be  applied  ;  that  a  removal  of  the  avowed  objections  would 
not,  therefore,  remove  the  obstructions ;  whilst  it  would  admit,  on  the  part 
of  congress,  that  their  first  recommendation  went  beyond  the  absolute  exi- 
gencies of  the  public ;  that  congress,  having  taken  a  proper  ground  at  first, 
ought  to  maintain  it  till  time  should  convince  the  states  of  the  propriety  of 
the  measure. 

"  Mr.  Bland  said,  that  as  the  debt  had  been  contracted  by  congress  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  states,  and  congress  was  looked  to  for  payment  by 
the  public  creditors,  it  was  justifiable  and  requisite  in  them  to  pursue  such 
means  as  would  be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt;  and  that  the 
means  would  not  be  adequate,  if  limited  in  duration  to  a  period  within  which 
no  calculations  had  shown  that  the  debt  would  be  discharged."  — 'I'he  ayes 
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■  Small  as  the  motive  was  to  proceed  in  the  completion 
of  the  system,  Hamilton  still  hoped  that  before  the  final 
vote  was  taken,  congress  would  return  to  the  only  princi- 
ples on  which  an  effective  public  credit  could  be  establish- 
ed. He  then  submitted  to  the  committee  a  list  of  "objects 
for  taxation."  In  addition  to  the  impost,  he  proposed  a 
graduated  house  tax,  a  land  tax,  and  various  specific  taxes. 

In  this  plan  the  objects  of  taxation  were  so  chosen,  as  to 
throw  the  public  burdens  chiefly  upon  luxuries.  They 
were  the  same,  excluding  a  few,  with  those  which  were 
embraced  in  the  first  revenue  system  under  the  present 
government. 

In  the  proposed  house  tax,  he  was  governed  by  a  con- 
sideration to  which  he  attached  great  weight — the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  arbitrary  system  of  assessments.  "  Do  we 
imao-ine,"  he  had  remarked  in  the  Continentalist,  "  that  our 
assessments  operate  equally  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  Wherever  a  discretionary  power  is 
lodged  in  any  set  of  men  over  the  property  of  their  neigh- 
bours, they  will  abuse  it.  Their  passions,  prejudices,  parti- 
alities, dislikes,  will  have  the  principal  lead  in  measuring 
the  abilities  of  those  over  whom  their  power  extends;  and 
assessors  will  ever  be  a  set  of  petty  tyrants,  too  unskilful, 
if  honest,  to  be  possessed  of  so  delicate  a  trust,  and  too  sel- 
dom honest  to  give  them  the  excuse  of  want  of  skill.  The- 
genius  of  Uberty  reprobates  every  thing  arbitrary  or  dis- 
cretionary in  taxation.  It  exacts  that  every  man,  by  a 
definite  and  general  rule,  should  know  what  proportion  of 
his  property  the  state  demands.  Whatever  liberty  we 
may  boast  in  theory,  it  cannot  exist  in  fact,  while  assess- 
ments continue.     The  admission  of  them  among  us,  is  a 


were  —  Rhode  Island,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina.  Noes — Massachusetts,  Virginia,  (Colonel  Bland, 
aye,)  Connecticut,  and  New-Hampshire,  divided. 
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new  proof  how  often  human  conduct  reconciles  the  most 
glaring  opposites  ;  in  the  present  case,  the  most  vicious 
practice  of  despotic  governments  with  the  freest  constitu- 
tions and  the  greatest  love  of  liberty." 

While  the  discussion  was  proceeding,  the  superintend- 
ent of  finance  addressed  a  letter  to  congress,  stating  "that 
the  revenue  should  be  co-existent  with  the  debt ;  that  if 
granted  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  no  more  money  could 
be  borrowed  on  it  than  the  price  of  an  annuity  for  such  a 
time,  and  the  more  clear,  certain,  permanent,  and  increas- 
ins:  the  fund  should  be,  the  lower  would  be  the  rate  of  in- 
terest."      He    objected  to    the   proposed    impost,  on   the 
ground  that  an  advalorem  estimation  is  arbitrary,  and  sug- 
gested that  a  tax  might  be  laid  upon  exports,  "  which,  with- 
out being  burdensome,  would   still  be  productive."     He 
concurred  in  the  objections  which  Hamilton  had  made  as 
to  the  estimate  of  land  as  a  measure  of  contribution — point- 
ed out  its  unavoidable  inequality — proposed,  as  a  mode  of 
terminating  all  existing  accounts,  that  the  whole  sum  paid 
or  expended  by  each  state  for  the  public  service  should  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  such  state,  and  that  each   should 
draw  interest  on  such  sum ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  five  per 
cent,  impost  would  have  substituted  a  tariff.     This  letter 
was  referred  ;   but  its  views  did  not  prevail,  and  on  the 
eighteenth  of  March  a  report  was  made  to  the  house.     Fear- 
ing that  the  proposed  revenues  would  prove  inadequate  to 
their  object,  a  proposition  was  offered   by  Wilson,  which 
was  seconded  by  Hamilton,  for  a  small  tax  on  all  located 
and  surveyed  lands  ;  but  it  was  rejected,  four  states  voting 
in  favour  of  it. 

The  report  invited  the  states  to  confer  on  congress  the 
power  of  levying  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  specific 
duties  on  certain  enumerated  imports,  and  a  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  advalorem  upon  all  other  goods,  excepting  arms, 
ammunition,  and  clothing,  or  articles  imported  for  the  use 
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of  the  United  States,  giving  a  bounty  to  the  exporters  of  a 
few  articles  of  American  production.*  It  provided  that 
the  duties  should  be  applied  only  to  the  discharge  of  the 
interest  or  principal  of  the  debts  contracted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war,  and  to  be  continued  twenty-five  years. 
The  collectors  to  be  appointed  hy  the  states,  but  removable 
by,  and  amenable  to,  congress  alone  ;  and  that  if  no  ap- 
pointment should  be  made  by  a  state  within  a  limited  time, 
that  then  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  congress. 

It  recommended  also  supplementary  funds  of  such  a  na- 
ture "  as  the  states"  may  respectively  jM^Z^e  most  convenient, 
to  be  levied  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years ;  to  be  carried 
to  the  separate  credit  of  the  states  within  which  they  shall 
be  collected  ;  to  be  liquidated  and  adjusted  among  the  states 
according  to  the  quotas  allotted  to  them,  accounting  annu- 
ally to  each  for  the  proceeds  and  application  of  these  funds. 
It  promised  equitable  allowances  to  the  states  according 
to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  in  pursuance  of,  though 
partly  deviating  from,  Hamilton's  motion  of  the  fourth 
of  March,  then  rejected.  It  proposed  to  assume,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  amicable,  coinplete  adjustment  of  all  ac- 
counts between  the  United  States  and  individual  states, 
all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  states  ivithout  the 
sanction  of  congress,  in  their  defence  against  or  attacks 
upon  British  or  savage  enemies  either  by  sea  or  land,- 
and  which  shall  be  supported  by  satisfactory  proofs,  and 
declared  that  they  "  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon charges  incident  to  the  present  war,  and  to  be  allowed 
as  such."f  And  it  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of 
the  confederation,  so  that  all  public  charges  and  expenses 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury  to  be  sup- 

*  Fish,  beef,  and  pork. 

t  This  part  of  the  report  is  founded  on  a  resolution  of  Madison,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  exists  in  the  state  department,  No.  26,  "  Report  of  Committee  on 
Finance." 
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plied  by  the  states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  excepting  Indians  not 
paying  taxes  in  each  state,  according  to  the  laws  of  each 
state,  except  those  of  certain  ages.  The  enumeration  to 
be  made  by  a  triennial  census. 

These  resolutions,  when  acceded  to  by  every  state,  were 
to  form  a  compact  irrevocable  without  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  states,  or  by  a  majority  of  states  in  congress. 
Having  contended  in  the  committee  with  earnest  perseve- 
rance against  the  leading  principles  of  this  report — against 
the  limited  term  of  the  grant,  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  by  the  states,  and 
the  entire  omission  of  a  land  tax — Hamilton  brought  for- 
ward a  report,  which  embraced  provisions  to  meet  his 
objections,*  and  which  contained  another  important  fea- 

*  March  20th,  1783.—"  Whereas  congress  did,  on  the  12th  day  of  February 
last,  resolve,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  congress  that  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate and  permanent  funds,  in  taxes  or  duties  which  shall  operate  generally 
and  on  the  whole  in  just  proportions  throughout  the  United  States,  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  towards  doing  complete  justice  to  the  public  creditors ; 
for  restoring  pubhc  credit,  and  for  providing  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
war.  And  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  congress,  on  whose  faith  the  public 
debts  have  been  contracted  for  the  common  safety,  to  make  every  effort  in 
their  power  for  the  effectual  attainment  of  objects  so  essential  to  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  relying  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their 
constituents  for  a  compliance  with  their  recommendations  : 

"  Therefore,  resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  several 
states  without  delay  to  pass  laws  for  the  establishment  of  the  following 
funds,  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be  collected  and  appropriated 
by  their  authority,  provided  that  the  officers  for  the  collection  of  the  said 
funds  shall  be  inhabitants  of  each  state  respectively  in  which  they  reside, 
and  being  nominated  by  congress,  shall  be  approved  and  appointed  by  such 
state,  accountable  to,  and  removable  by,  congress  ;  and  provided,  that  if  after 
any  nomination  being  reported  to  the  state,  the  same  is  not  opposed  or  re. 
jected  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  the  person  or  persons  so  nomi« 
nated  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  appointed,  viz  :— A  duty  of  five  per  cent... 
advalorem,  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation,  upon  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandises,  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  which  may  be  imported 
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ture,  that  had  been  suggested  to  congress  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty — the  exemption  from  taxation  of  wool 
cards,  cotton  cards,  and  the  wire  for  making  them ;  thus 

into  any  of  the  said  states  from  any  foreign  port,  island,  or  plantation,  except 
arms,  ammunition,  clotliing,  and  other  articles  imported  on  account  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  and  except  wool  cards,  cotton  cards,  and 
wire  for  making  them  ;  and  also,  except  the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated, 
the  duty  on  which  shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  specified  rates  hereto 
annexed."  ******  Here  the  duties  specified  in  the  report  were  in- 
serted. "  Also  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  advalorem  on  all  prizes  and  prize 
goods  condemned  in  any  court  of  admiralty  of  this  state  as  lawful  prize.     A 

land  tax,*  at  the  rate  of ninetieths  of  a  dollar  for  every  one  hundred 

acres  of  located  and  surveyed  land.  A  house  tax,  at  the  general  rate  of  half 
a  dollar  for  each  dwelling-house,  (cottages  excepted,)  and  at  the  additional 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  whatever  sum  the  rent  of  said  house  may 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  to  be  calculated  on  the  actual  rent,  when  the  house  is 
rented ;  and  when  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owner,  on  an  appraised  rent  by 
commissioners  under  oath  appointed  by  the  state  periodically.  The  lot  and 
the  appurtenances,  in  town,  and  in  the  country,  the  out-houses,  garden,  and 
orchard,  to  be  comprehended  with  the  dwelling-house.  The  duties  on  imports 
to  pass  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  United  States  without  credit  for  the  pro- 
ceeds to  any  particular  states  ;  but  the  product  of  the  land  and  house  taxes 
to  be  credited  to  each  state  in  which  they  shall  arise.  Said  funds  to  con. 
tinue  till  the  principal  of  the  debt  due  hy  the  United  States  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war  shall  he  finally  discharged. 

"  That  an  estimate  be  transmitted  to  each  state  of  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  and  that  congress  will  invio- 
lably adhere  to  their  resolutions  of  the  16th  day  of  December  last,  respect- 
ing the  appropriation  of  the  funds  which  may  be  granted,  and  the  annual 
transmission  of  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  proceeds  and  disposition 
of  tlie  said  funds ;  by  which  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  respecting  the 
perpetuity  of  the  public  debt  may  be  effectually  removed." 

These  resolutions  were  not  to  take  effect  until  acceded  to  by  every  state, 

*  Madison  Papers,  v.  1,  p.  300. — Madison  states  that  "  he  suggested,  as  practicable  objects 
'jf  a  general  revenue — first,  an  impost  on  trade  ;  secondly,  a  poll  tax,  under  certain  qualifica- 
licns  ;  thirdly,  a  land  tax,  under  ditto.     Mr.  Hamilton  suggested  a  house  and  window  tax." 

It  has  been  seen,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  370,  that  Hamilton  had  proposed,  in  1781,  a  land  and  poll 
tax,  and  that  the  superintendent  of  finance  had  also  suggested  the  same  taxes. — D.  C.  vol.  12, 
p.  226.  That  Hamilton  suggested  "  a  house  aJid  JoiKdoK)  <ai,"  is  an  error.  His  list  of  "  ob- 
jects of  taxation"  mentions  dwelling-houses,  rated  according  to  the  number  of  rooms,  with  an 
addition  for  each  room  painted,  or  papered,  or  having  a  marble  chimney-piece,  or  a  stucco 
roof— or  rated  according  to  the  number  of  hearths — or  to  the  number  of  windows  exceeding 
tAree.r— different  measures  of  value. 
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looking  to  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  of  which, 
with  such  surprising  sagacity,  he  foretold  the  advantages 
in  his  youthful  essays. 

Having  introduced  these  propositions,  which  he  saw 
would  result,  if  adopted,  in  an  essential  invigoration  of  the 
confederacy,  he  moved  a  postponement  of  the  report  of 
the  committee,  in  order  to  bring  forward  his  own  views ; 
but,  though  sustained  by  the  votes  of  Connecticut,  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  he  was  defeated  by 
those  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  of  both  the  Carolinas.* 

The  discussion  of  the  original  report  was  resumed  on 
the  ensuing  day,  when  a  proposition  was  offered  to  com- 
plete that  part  for  raising  a  revenue  by  imposts  ;  but  it 
was  rejected,  some  of  the  members  being  unwilling  to 
complete  it  without  embracing  the  supplemental  funds.  A 
motion  was  then  made  to  strike  out  the  land  valuation  as 
the  rule  of  contribution,  which  would  necessarily  be  much 
deferred,  and,  as  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  states,  might 
be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  to  substitute  the  population. 
The  articles  of  confederation,  as  first  reported,  fixed  as  the 
measure  of  taxation  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
states,  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed,  which  it  was  also 
proposed  to  establish  as  the  measure  of  representation ;  a 
proposition  sustained  only  by  the  vote  of  Virginia.  The 
states  in  which  slavery  was  not  tolerated  insisted  that 
freemen  alone  ought  to  have  a  pohtical  voice  ;  the  slave- 


when  they  were  to  form  a  mutual  compact,  irrevocable  by  any  one  state 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  states  in 
congress. 

*  4  J.  C.  177. — The  votes  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  South  Caroli- 
na,  were  not  unanimous.  Holten,  of  the  first  state,  voted  for  Hamilton's 
motion ;  Gorham,  Higginson,  and  Osgood,  against  it.  Col.  Bland,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  for  it ;  Lee,  Madison,  and  Mercer,  against  it.  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  for  it ;  Gervais  and  Izard,  against  it. 
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holding  states,  that  representation  ought  to  be  apportioned 
to  taxation ;  that  if  slaves  were  computed  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  in  apportioning  the  pubUc  burdens, 
they  ought  also  to  be  counted  in  adjusting  the  scale  of  re- 
presentatives. 

In  this  competition  for  power  the  eastern  states  prevail- 
ed, and  the  land  valuation,  objectionable  as  it  was  known 
to  be,  was  adopted  as  the  only  alternative  to  escape  this 
perplexing  question.  The  difficulty  of  making  such  a  val- 
uation indicated  a  resort  to  some  other  expedient,  and  the 
idea  was  suggested  of  a  compound  vote  of  freemen  and 
slaves  as  the  basis  of  federal  numbers.  At  first  it  was 
proposed  that  one-half  of  the  number  of  slaves  should  be 
embraced  ;  which  being  objected  to  by  the  south,  two- 
thirds  were  proposed;  for  which  number  New-Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware,  were  in  the  affirmative,  Rhode  Island  di- 
vided, and  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
in  the  negative. 

The  committee  then  agreed  to  report*  as  the  ratio  of 
contribution,  that  the  whole  number  of  free  inhabitants, 
and  three-fifths  of  all  other  inhabitants  of  every  sex  and 
condition,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes  in  each  state, 
should  be  computed.  This  proposal  failed.  New-Hamp- 
shire, New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  being  in  favour  of  it;  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina, 
opposed  to  it.  Owing  to  Hamilton's  absence,  the  vote  of 
New- York  was  lost.  On  the  first  of  April,  he  moved  a 
reconsideration  of  this  question,  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  was  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  iDhite  and  other 
free  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  including 

»  4  J.  C.  180.— March  28. 
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those  hound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing 
description,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes  in  each  state  ; 
to  be  comprehended  in  a  triennial  census,  and  transmitted 
to  congress.  This  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  all  the 
states,  excepting  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Thus 
the  important  principle  so  long  debated,  as  to  the  rule 
of  contribution  to  all  charges  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,  was  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  fede- 
ral system. 

This  great  obstacle  being  at  last  removed,  after  con- 
sidering a  report  of  Hamilton  for  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  department,  and  also  the  measures 
which  have  been  adverted  to  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  congress  proceeded  steadfastly  to  the  adjustment 
of  a  revenue  system  ;  the  enumerated  articles,  except  the 
duty  on  salt,  being  retained. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  the  details  having  been  com- 
pleted, an  amendment  was  proposed  which  recommended 
to  the  states  that  had  not  ceded  their  unappropriated 
lands  to  the  United  States,  to  make  such  cessions ;  and  to 
those  which  had  complied  in  part  only  with  the  resolutions 
of  congress,  "  to  revise  and  complete  that  compliance." 
This  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  act  being  approved 
by  the  vote  of  all  except  four  members,  it  was  referred  to 
Madison,  Ellsworth,  and  Hamilton,  to  prepare  an  explana- 
tory address. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  the  draft  of  a  report  was  introduced, 
giving  an  estimate  of  the  national  debt,*  accompanied  with 
Hamilton's  address  to  Rhode  Island,  with  a  computation  of 


The  foreign  debt  was  computed  to  amount  to  $  7,885,085 
Domestic 34,115,290 

Total 42,000,000 

Annual  interest  at  stipulated  rates, 2,415;956 
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the  yearly  product  of  the  impost,  a  view  of  the  foreign 
loans,  and  with  the  papers  relating  to  the  discontents  of  the 
army.  On  the  following  day  this  report  was  agreed  to. 
It  apologized  for  the  departure  from  "  the  strict  maxims  of 
national  credit,"  which  required  that  "  the  revenue  ought 
manifestly  to  be  coexistent  with  the  object  of  it,"  and  the 
collection  placed  in  every  respect  under  that  authority 
which  was  responsible  for  its  application.  It  also  stated 
the  necessity  of  supplemental  funds,  and  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  estimating 
the  ratio  of  contribution  by  the  states.  The  address  closed 
with  an  exhortation  to  the  states  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, and  reproved,  in  marked  terms,  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
crimination between  the  original  holders  of  the  debt  and 
purchasers.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Madison.  On  the 
final  question  as  to  the  revenue  system,  Hamilton,  with 
Higffinson  and  the  members  from  Rhode  Island,  voted  in 
the  negative.  He  deemed  it  important  to  give  an  expla- 
nation to  the  state  of  New- York  of  his  course  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  reasons  of  his  opposition.  With  this  view 
he  wrote  the  following  letter. 


HAMILTON  TO  GOVERNOR  CLINTON. 

Philadelphia,  May  14,  1783. 

The  president  of  congress  will  of  course  have  transmit- 
ted to  your  excellency  the  plan  lately  adopted  by  congress 
for  funding  the  public  debt.  This  plan  was  framed  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  objections  of  some  of  the  states ;  but 
this  spirit  of  accommodation  will  only  serve  to  render  it 
less  eflftcient,  without  making  it  more  palatable.  The  op- 
position of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  is  chiefly 
founded  upon  these  two  considerations :  the  merchants  are 
opposed  to  any  revenue  from  trade  ;  and  the  state,  depend- 
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ing  almost  wholly  on  commerce,  wants  to  have  credit  for 
the  amount  of  the  duties. 

Persuaded  that  the  plan  now  proposed  will  have  little 
more  chance  of  success  than  a  better  one,  and  that  if  agreed 
to  by  all  the  states  it  will  in  a  great  measure  fail  in  the 
execution,  it  received  my  negative. 

My  principal  objections  were — First,  that  it  does  not  de- 
signate the  funds  (except  the  impost)  on  which  the  whole 
interest  is  to  arise ;  and  by  which  (selecting  the  capital 
articles  of  visible  property)  the  collection  would  have  been 
easy,  the  funds  productive,  and  necessarily  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  the  country.  Secondly,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  funds  is  not  coextensive  with  the  debt,  but 
limited  to  twenty-five  years,  though  there  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  in  that  period  the  principal  will  not,  by  the 
present  provision,  be  fairly  extinguished.  Thirdly,  that 
the  nomination  and  appointment  of  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  are  to  reside  in  each  state,  instead  of,  at 
least,  the  nomination  being  in  the  United  States  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  those  states  which 
have  little  interest  in  the  funds,  by  having  a  small  share  of 
the  public  debt  due  to  their  own  citizens,  will  take  care  to 
appoint  such  persons  as  are  the  least  likely  to  collect  the 
revenue. 

The  evils  resulting  from  these  defects  will  be,  that  in 
many  instances  the  objects  of  the  revenue  will  be  impro- 
perly chosen,  and  will  consist  of  a  multitude  of  httle  articles, 
which  will,  on  experiment,  prove  insufficient ;  that,  for 
want  of  a  vigorous  collection  in  each  state,  the  revenue 
will  be  unproductive  in  many,  and  will  fall  chiefly  on  those 
states  which  are  governed  by  most  liberal  principles ;  that 
for  want  of  an  adequate  security,  the  evidences  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  will  not  be  transferable  for  any  thing  like  their 
value.  That  this  not  admitting  an  incorporation  of  the 
creditors  in  the  nature  of  banks,  will  deprive  the  pubKc  of 
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the  benefit  of  an  increased  circulation,  and  of  course  will 
disable  the  people  from  paying  the  taxes  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  medium.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  mistaken  in  my 
apprehensions,  but  the  experiment  must  determine. 

I  hope  our  state  will  consent  to  the  plan  proposed  ;  be- 
cause it  is  her  interest,  at  all  events,  to  promote  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt  in  continental  funds,  independent 
of  the  genera]  considerations  of  union  and  propriety.  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  debts  due  from  the  United  States 
to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  New- York  do  not  consider- 
ably exceed  its  proportion  of  the  necessary  funds  ;  of  course 
it  has  an  immediate  interest  that  there  should  be  a  continen- 
tal provision  for  them.  But  there  are  superior  motives 
that  ought  to  operate  in  every  state — the  obligations  of 
national  faith,  honour,  and  reputation. 

Individuals  have  been  too  long  already  sacrificed  to  the 
pubhc  convenience.  It  will  be  shocking,  and,  indeed,  an 
eternal  reproach  to  this  country,  if  we  begin  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  our  independence  by  a  violation  of  all  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  true  policy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
domestic  debt  are  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  states  from 
Pennsylvania  inclusively  northward. 

P.  S. — It  is  particularly  interesting  that  the  state  should 
have  a  representation  here.  Not  only  many  matters  are 
depending  which  require  a  full  representation  in  congress, 
and  there  is  now  a  thin  one,  but  those  matters  are  of  a  na- 
ture so  particularly  interesting  to  our  state  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  without  a  voice  in  them.  I  wish  two  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  delegation  may  appear  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
it  would  be  very  injurious  to  me  to  remain  much  longer. 
Having  no  future  views  in  public  life,  I  owe  it  to  myself 
without  delay  to  enter  upon  the  care  of  my  private  con- 
cerns in  earnest. 
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It  is  difficult,  looking  merely  at  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
in  favour  of  his  views,  to  comprehend,  at  this  time,  how 
any  hesitation  could  have  existed  as  to  the  system  to  be 
preferred. 

The  objections  to  that  proposed  by  congress  are  so  ob- 
vious, and  the  consequences  of  attempting  to  carry  it  into 
effect  were  so  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  Hamilton  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  which  would,  "  in 
a  great  measure,  fail  in  the  execution."  But  notwithstand- 
ing, true  to  those  principles  of  action  which  governed 
his  whole  career,  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  this  letter  how  en- 
tirely his  mind  rose  above  all  sense  of  defeat,  and  with 
what  unreserved  and  earnest  interest  he  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  a  measure,  not  such  as  he  desired,  but  as  the  best 
which,  after  every  exertion  to  amend  it,  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  superintendent  of 
finance  had  intimated  to  congress  his  intention  to  resign. 
In  the  disposition  which  then  existed  to  cast  reproach  up- 
on that  most  valuable  officer,  this  purpose  had  been  mis- 
represented, and  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  belief 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  passage  of  the  revenue  bill,  a  committee,  of 
which  Hamilton  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  him.  After  a  full  exposition  of  the  motives  which 
had  influenced  him,  which  were,  "  the  continued  refusal  of 
congress  to  make  an  effectual  provision  for  the  public 
debts,"  and  from  which  he  saw  that  his  administration  would 
probably  end  in  disgrace,  and  with  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  national  credit  and  ruin  of  his  private  fortune,  he 
consented  to  retain  his  place.  That  body  then  passed  a 
resolution  "  that  the  public  service  required  his  continuance 
in  office  until  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  financial  arrangements  connected  with  it." 
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It  has  been  perceived  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussions as  to  revenue,  Hamilton  had  sought  to  open  the 
doors  of  congress.  As  peace  had  not  yet  been  concluded, 
his  proposal  at  that  time  was  of  a  limited  nature.  The 
termination  of  hostilities  no  longer  afforded  a  reason  for 
secret  proceedings,  while  the  course  of  the  recent  discus- 
sions the  more  convinced  him  of  the  great  importance  of 
their  deliberations  being  public.  To  effect  this,  a  resolu- 
tion was  offered,*  which  he  seconded,  declaring  that  open 
debate  should  be  the  rule  of  the  house,  and  secrecy  the  ex- 
ception. This  proposed  change  was  founded  on  a  decla- 
ration "  of  the  importance,  in  every  free  country,  that  the 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  the  direction  of 
pubUc  affairs  is  committed,  should  be  publicly  known."  A 
motion  to  postpone  this  question — connected  with  an  assu- 
rance that  when  congress  should  have  a  fixed  place  of  resi- 
dence, uninfluenced  by  any  particular  state,  that  then  this 
principle  should  be  adopted — was  rejected,  and  the  main 
proposition  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.f  Immedi- 
ately after  the  passage  of  the  revenue  act,  Hamilton  devo- 
ted his  attention  to  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  military 
committee.  On  the  first  of  May  he  submitted  a  report 
for  the  reduction  of  the  corps  of  invalids.  It  provided  full 
pay  for  life  to  all  seriously  disabled  officers ;  directing  the 
establishment  of  an  hospital  for  all  the  non-commissioned . 
officers  and  soldiers  who  were  proper  subjects  for  it,  to  be 
supported  for  life,  granting  to  them  in  the  mean  time  their 
rations  and  clothing,  and  entitling  them  to  participate  in 
any  other  beneficiary  provisions  which  might  be  made  for 
the  army.  Hitherto  the  army  had  only  received  an  assu- 
rance of  present  pay.  The  financier  was  without  funds, 
and  no  early  revenue  from  taxes  was  to  be  anticipated.  The 


*  By  James  Wilson. 

t  The  affirmatives  were,  Bland,  Fitzsimmons,  Gorham,  Hamilton,  Wilson. 
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only  resources  were  a  compliance  with  the  late  requisition 
and  a  loan.  On  the  second  of  May,  Hamilton  brought  for- 
ward a  resolution  on  these  subjects. 

It  recited  "the  indispensable  necessity  of  making  the 
army,  when  reduced,  an  advance  of  pay  before  they  leave 
the  field ;  and  as  there  are  many  other  engagements  for 
which  the  public  faith  is  pledged,  that  the  states  be  called 
upon,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  make  every  effort  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  ;  and  that  congress  confidently  rely, 
for  an  immediate  and  efficacious  attention  to  the  present 
requisition,  upon  the  disposition  of  their  constituents,  not 
only  to  do  justice  to  those  brave  men  who  have  suffered 
and  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
and  whose  distresses  must  be  extreme,  should  they  be 
sent  from  the  field  without  a  payment  of  a  part  of 
their  well-earned  dues ;  but  also  to  enable  congress  to 
maintain  the  faith  and  reputation  of  the  United  States, 
both  which  are  seriously  concerned  in  relieving  the  neces- 
sities of  a  meritorious  army  and  fulfilling  the  public  stipu- 
lations. That  the  superintendent  of  finance  be  directed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  views 
of  congress  into  execution  ;  and  that  he  be  assured  of  their 
firm  support  towards  fulfilling  the  engagements  he  has 
already  taken  or  may  take  on  the  public  account  during 
his  continuance  in  office ;  and  that  a  further  application 
should  be  made  to  the  king  of  France  for  an  additional 
loan  of  three  millions  of  livres." 

Anxious  that  no  effort  should  be  omitted  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  pledges  given  by  congress  to  apportion  to  the 
troops  specific  quantities  of  land,  he  prepared  a  resolution 
"  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
best  manner  of  carrying  into  execution  the  engagements 
of  the  United  States  for  certain  allowances  of  land  to  the 
army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war."  This  subject  was 
referred  to  a  grand  committee,  bv  which,  after  frequent 
Vol.  11—34 
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deliberations,  a  report  framed  by  Hamilton  was  adopted, 
which  declared  that  until  the  lands  should  be  located  and 
surveyed,  that  certificates  should  be  given  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  as  evidences  of  their  claims,  and  also  to  the 
representatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  service. 
The  apprehensions  which  Washington  had  expressed  of 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  army  were  strongly  participated 
in  by  congress,  and  a  resolution  was  offered  to  discharge 
that  part  of  it  which  had  been  enlisted  during  the  war. 

Hamilton's  failure  to  estabUsh*  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  provisional  articles,  induced  him  to  propose  a  cau- 
tionary substitute.  The  commander-in-chief  was  instruct- 
ed to  grant  furloughs  to  the  soldiers  enlisted  for  the  war, 
with  an  assurance  of  their  discharge  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  and  that  measures  would  be  taken 
that  they  should  be  conducted  to  their  homes  in  a  manner 
most  convenient  to  themselves,  and  to  the  states  through 
which  they  may  pass,  and  should  "  be  allowed  to  take  their 
arms  with  them  ;"t  a  deserved  tribute,  which  had  been 
suggested  in  the  camp. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops  was  a  subject  of  con- 
stant solicitude  to  Washington.  He  addressed  congress 
on  the  subject.  Hamilton  moved  that  a  copy  of  his  letter 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  states,  and  that  they  should 
be  urged  to  facilitate  the  punctual  payment  of  the  notes- 
issued  to  the  army.  So  constant  and  pressing  were  the 
calls  of  congress,  and  such  the  remissness  of  the  states. 

Hamilton  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  removal  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  to  measures 
for  the  security  of  the  frontiers. 

In  reference  to  the  first  object,  he  proposed  a  remon- 
strancej  to  the  British  government  as  to  the  deportation 
of  the  negroes,  asking  reparation  for  the  injury.     While 

*  May  28.  t  4  J.  C.  224.  I  May  30. 
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demanding  of  England  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagements, 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  provide  against  any  infractions 
by  the  United  States ;  and  with  this  view  he  introduced  a 
report,  which  was  followed  by  an  important  resolution. 
This  resolution  required  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  by 
the  states  to  the  recovery  of  debts ;  the  restitution  of  all 
confiscated  property  on  receiving  an  equivalent ;  and  the 
discontinuance  of  all  confiscations,  as  due  "  to  that  spirit 
of  moderation  and  liberaUty  which  ought  ever  to  charac- 
terize the  deliberations  and  measures  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened nation."  Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
different  views  of  other  leading  individuals.  They  are 
strongly  shown  in  the  report  of  Madison  to  the  preceding 
congress,  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  England. 

The  violence  already  displayed  by  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  towards  the  tories,  and  the  unwise  legislation  of  that 
state,  probably  induced  Hamilton's  early  attention  to  this 
subject.  On  a  division  of  the  house,  he  alone  voted* 
against  the  commitment  of  the  report,  so  urgent  was  his 
sense  of  the  policy  and  duty  of  fulfilling  the  provisional 
articles.  Immediately  after  this  vote,  resolutions  of  Vir- 
ginia of  the  seventeenth  December  previous,  directing  the 
commissioners  at  Paris  "  neither  to  agree  to  any  restitution 
of  property  confiscated  by  the  state,  nor  to  submit  that  the 
laws  made  by  any  independent  state  of  this  union  be  sub- 
jected to  the  adjudication  of  any  power  or  powers  on  earth," 
were  considered.  These  resolutions,  if  regarded,  would  have 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  that  article  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  which  provided  against  any  lawful  impediment  be- 
ing interposed  to  the  creditors  on  either  side  recovering  the 
full  value,  in  sterHng  money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  contract- 
ed before  the  war.    Congress  resolvedf  that  this  stipulation 


*  1  Mad.  456. — Madison  says,  "  the  report  being  finally  committed  netn. 
eon ;"  but  see  4  J.  C.  p.  225,  and  3  S.  J.  p.  358.  t  May  30. 
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could  not  be  retracted  "  without  a  violation  of  the  national 
faith,  and  that  the  honour  and  interest  of  these  United 
States  require  it  should  be  substantially  complied  with." 
At  the  instance  of  Pennsylvania,  a  resolution  was  passed 
on  the  same  day  instructing  the  negotiators  to  endeavour 
to  amend  the  treaty  so  as  to  defer  any  execution  for  debts 
contracted  previous  to  the  war  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  declaring  their  opinion  that  demands  for  interest  accru- 
ing during  the  war  would  be  highly  inequitable  and  unjust. 
Apprehensive  lest  the  acts  which  had  already  taken 
place  might  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
after  the  interval  of  a  day,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Clinton  re- 
capitulatiug  the  general  arguments  in  favour  of  clemency, 
and  enforcing  them  by  a  view  of  the  peculiar  and  strong 
interests  of  the  state  he  represented. 

HAMILTON  TO   GOVERNOR  CLINTON. 

Philadelphia,  June  1,  1783. 
SIR, 

In  my  last  letter  to  your  excellency,  I  took  occasion  to 
mention  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  at 
this  time,  to  have  a  representation  here,  as  points  in  which, 
by  its  present  situation,  it  is  particularly  interested,  are 
daily  and  will  be  daily  agitated.  It  is  also  of  importance- 
at  this  moment  to  the  United  States,  not  only  from  general 
considerations,  but  because  we  have  a  very  thin  represen- 
tation in  congress,  and  are  frequently  unable  to  transact 
any  of  those  matters  which  require  nine  states.  I  wish 
your  excellency  would  urge  two  gentlemen  to  come  on, 
as  it  becomes  highly  inconvenient  to  me  to  remain  here, 
and  as  I  have  staid  the  full  time  to  be  expected. 

I  observe  with  great  regret  the  intemperate  proceed- 
ings among  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  state ;  in 
violation  of  a  treaty,  the  faithful  observance  of  which  so 
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deeply  interests  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Surely, 
the  state  of  New- York,  with  its  capital  and  its  frontier 
posts  (on  which  its  important  fur  trade  depends)  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  troops,  ought  to  take  care  that  noth- 
ing is  done  to  furnish  a  pretext  on  the  other  side,  even  for 
delaying,  much  less  for  resisting  the  execution  of  the  trea- 
ty. We  may  imagine  that  the  situation  of  Great  Britain 
puts  her  under  the  necessity,  at  all  events,  of  fulfilling  her 
engagements,  and  cultivating  the  good-will  of  this  country 
This  is,  no  doubt,  her  true  policy ;  but  when  we  feel  that 
passions  make  us  depart  from  the  true  dictates  of  reason — 
when  we  have  seen  that  passion  has  had  so  much  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  British  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war — when  we  recollect  that  those  who  govern  them  are 
men  like  ourselves,  and  alike  subject  to  passions  and  re- 
sentments— when  we  reflect,  also,  that  all  the  great  men 
in  England  are  not  united  in  the  liberal  scheme  of  policy 
with  respect  to  this  country,  and  that  in  the  anarchy 
which  prevails,  there  is  no  knowing  to  whom  the  reins  of 
government  may  be  committed — when  we  recollect  how 
little  in  a  condition  we  are  to  enforce  a  compliance  with 
our  claims — we  ought  certainly  to  be  cautious  in  what 
manner  we  act,  especially  when  we  in  particular  have  so 
much  at  stake,  and  should  not  openly  provoke  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  other  side  by  setting  the  example. 

An  important  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
The  fifth  article  is  recommendatory ;  the  sixth  positive, — 
there  is  no  option  on  the  part  of  the  particular  states,  as 
to  any  future  confiscations,  persecutions,  or  injuries  of  any 
kind,  to  person,  liberty,  or  property,  on  account  of  any 
thing  done  in  the  war.  It  is  matter  of  discretion  in  the 
states,  whether  they  will  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  fifth  article ;  but  no  part  of  the  sixth 
can  be  departed  from  by  them,  without  a  direct  breach 
of  public  faith   and  of  the   confederation.      The  power 
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of  making  treaties,  is  exclusively  lodged  in  congress.  That 
power  includes  whatever  is  essential  to  the  termination  of 
the  war  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  general  safety. 
Indemnity  to  individuals  in  similar  cases,  is  an  usual  stipu- 
lation in  treaties  of  peace,  of  which  many  precedents  are 
to  be  produced. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  associations  of  the  people 
without  legal  authority  do  not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
public  faith  ;  the  answer  is,  if  the  government  does  not 
redress  them,  and  prevent  their  having  this  effect,  it  is  as 
much  a  breach  as  a  formal  refusal  to  comply  on  its  part. 
In  the  eye  of  a  foreign  nation,  if  our  engagements  are  bro- 
ken, it  is  of  no  moment  whether  it  is  for  the  want  of  good 
intention  in  the  government  or  for  want  of  power  to  re- 
strain its  subjects.  Suppose  a  violence  committed  by  an 
American  vessel  on  the  vessel  of  another  nation  upon  the 
high  seas  ;  and,  after  complaint  made,  there  is  no  redress 
given,  is  not  this  an  hostility  against  the  injured  nation, 
which  will  justify  reprisals  ? 

But,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  there  are  violations  going 
on  in  form  of  law.  I  am  told  that  indictments  continue  to 
be  brought  under  the  former  confiscation  laws,  in  palpable 
infraction,  if  true,  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty ;  to 
which  an  immediate  stop  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  put. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  men  that  the  operation  of  this 
treaty  is  suspended  till  the  definitive  treaty :  a  plain  sub- 
terfuge,* Whatever  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  provision- 
al or  preliminary  treaty,  is  as  binding  from  the  moment  it 
is  made  as  the  definitive  treaty,  which  in  fact  only  de- 

*  Madison  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  444.  Yet  Madison  says,  "  Mr.  Hamilton  ac 
knowledged  that  he  began  to  view  the  obligation  of  the  provisional  treaty  in 
a  different  light,  and  in  consequence,  wished  to  vary  the  direction  of  the 
commander-in-chief  from  a  positive  to  a  preparatory  one ;  as  his  motion  on 
the  Journal  states." — The  real  motive  to  that  proposed  variance  has  been  suf- 
ficiently  shown. 
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velops,  explains,  and  fixes  more  precisely  what  may  have 
been  too  generally  expressed  in  the  former.  Suppose  the 
British  should  now  send  away  not  only  the  negroes,  but 
all  other  property,  and  all  the  public  records  in  their  pos- 
session belonging  to  us,  on  the  pretence  above  stated; 
should  we  not  justly  accuse  them  with  breaking  faith  ?  Is 
not  this  already  done  in  the  case  of  the  negroes  who  have 
been  carried  away,  though  founded  upon  a  very  different 
principle,  a  doubtful  construction  of  the  treaty,  not  a  de- 
nial of  its  immediate  operation.  In  fine,  is  it  our  interest  to 
advance  this  doctrine,  and  to  countenance  the  position, 
that  nothing  is  binding  till  the  definitive  treaty,  when  there 
are  examples  of  years  intervening  between  preliminary 
and  definitive  treaties  ? 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  his  correspondence  has  appeared  to 
consider  the  treaty  as  immediately  obligatory,  and  it  has 
been  the  policy  which  I  have  preferred,  to  promote  the 
same  idea.  I  am  not  indeed  apprehensive  of  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  for  peace  is  necessary  to  Great  Britain  ;  I  think 
it  also  most  probable  her  disposition  to  conciliate  this  coun- 
try will  outweigh  the  resentments  which  a  breach  of  our 
engagements  is  calculated  to  inspire.  But  with  a  treaty 
which  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  which: 
in  the  articles  of  boundary  and  of  the  fisheries  is  even  bet- 
ter than  we  asked,  circumstanced  as  this  country  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  means  of  making  war,  I  think  it  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  run  any  risk.  Great  Britain,  without  re 
commencing  hostilities,  may  evade  parts  of  the  treaty. 
She  may  keep  possession  of  the  frontier  posts.  She  may 
obstruct  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries.  She  may  be 
indisposed  to  such  extensive  concessions  in  matters  of  com- 
merce as  it  is  our  interest  to  aim  at.  In  all  this  she  would 
find  no  opposition  from  any  foreign  power,  and  we  are. 
not  in  a  condition  to  oblige  her  to  any  thing. 

If  we  imagine  that  France,  obviously  embarrassed  her- 
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self  in  her  finances,  would  renew  the  war  to  oblige  Great 
Britain  to  the  restoration  of  our  frontier  posts,  or  to  a 
compliance  with  the  stipulations  respecting  the  fisheries, 
(especially  after  a  manifest  breach  of  the  treaty  on  our 
part,)  we  speculate  much  at  random.  Observations  might 
be  made  on  the  last  article  which  would  prove  that  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  France  to  support  our  interests  there. 

Are  we  prepared,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  our  re- 
sentments, to  put  these  great  national  objects  at  hazard — to 
leave  our  western  frontier  in  a  state  of  insecurity — to  re- 
linquish the  fur  trade,  and  to  abridge  our  pretensions  to 
the  fisheries? 

Do  we  think  national  character  so  light  a  thing,  as  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  public  faith  to  individual  animosity  ? 
Let  the  case  be  fairly  stated.  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, two  independent  nations  ai  war — the  former  in  pos- 
session of  considerable  posts  and  districts  of  territory  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  and  also  of  the  means  of  obstructing 
certain  commercial  advantages  in  which  it  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  treaties  of  peace  for  the  uti  possi- 
detis to  take  place.  Great  Britain,  however,  in  the  present 
instance  stipulates  to  restore  all  our  posts  or  territory  in 
her  possession.  She  even  adds  an  extent  not  within  our 
original  limits,  more  than  a  compensation  for  a  small  part . 
ceded  in  another  quarter.  She  agrees  to  readmit  us  to  a 
participation  in  the  fisheries.  What  equivalent  do  we 
give  for  this  ?  Congress  are  to  recommend  the  restora- 
tion of  property  to  those  who  have  adhered  to  her,  and 
expressly  engage  that  no  future  injury  shall  be  done  them 
in  person,  liberty,  or  property. 

This  is  the  sole  condition  on  our  part  where  there  is  not 
an  immediate  reciprocity,  (the  recovery  of  debts  and  liber- 
ation of  prisoners  being  mutual ;)  the  former  indeed  is  only 
declaring  what  the  rights  of  private  faith,  which  all  civil- 
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ized  nations  hold  sacred,  would  have  dictated  without  it, 
and  stands  as  the  single  equivalent  for  all  the  restitutions 
and  concessions  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain.  Will  it  be 
honest  in  us  to  violate  this  condition,  or  will  it  be  prudent 
to  put  it  in  competition  with  all  the  important  matters  to 
be  performed  on  the  other  side  ?  Will  foreign  nations  be 
willing  to  undertake  any  thing  with  us  or  for  us,  when 
they  find  that  the  nature  of  our  government  will  allow  no 
dependance  to  be  placed  upon  our  engagements  ? 

I  have  omitted  saying  any  thing  of  the  impolicy  of  in- 
ducing, by  our  severity,  a  great  number  of  useful  citizens, 
whose  situations  do  not  make  them  a  proper  object  of  re- 
sentment, to  abandon  the  country,  to  form  settlements  that 
will  hereafter  become  our  rivals,  animated  with  a  hatred  to 
us  which  will  descend  to  their  posterity.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  unwise  than  to  contribute,  as  we  are  doing,  to 
people  the  shores  and  wilderness  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  colony, 
which,  by  its  position,  will  become  a  competitor  with  us, 
among  other  things,  in  that  branch  of  commerce  on  which 
our  navigation  and  navy  will  essentially  depend — I  mean 
the  fisheries,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  state  of  New 
York  will  hereafter  have  a  considerable  share. 

To  your  excellency  I  freely  deliver  my  sentiments,  be- 
cause I  am  persuaded  you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the 
force  of  these  considerations.  I  fear  not  even  to  hazard 
them  to  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  those  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  represent.  I  esteem  it  my  duty  to  do  it,  because  the 
question  is  important  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  United  States. 

Those  who  consult  only  their  passions,  might  choose  to 
construe  what  I  say  as  too  favourable  to  a  set  of  men  who 
have  been  the  enemies  of  the  public  liberty  ;  but  those  for 
whose  esteem  I  am  most  concerned,  will  acquit  me  of  any 
personal  considerations,  and  will  perceive  that  I  only  urge 
the  cause  of  national  honour,  safety,  and  advantage.     We 
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liave  assumed  an  independent  station,  we  ought  to  feel  and 
to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  that 
station. 

I  anxiously  wish  to  see  every  prudent  measure  taken  to 
prevent  those  combinations  which  will  certainly  disgrace 
us,  if  they  do  not  involve  us  in  other  calamities.  Whatev- 
er distinctions  are  judged  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
cases  of  those  persons  who  have  been  in  opposition  to  the 
common  cause,  let  them  be  made  by  legal  authority,  on  a 
fair  construction  of  the  treaty,  consistent  with  national 
faith  and  national  honour. 

P.  S. — Your  excellency  will  have  been  informed  that 
congress  have  instructed  General  Washington  to  garrison 
the  frontier  posts,  when  surrendered,  with  the  three  years 
continental  troops.  This  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the 
state  than  to  have  them  garrisoned  at  its  particular  ex- 
pense ;  and  I  should  wish  that  permanent  provision  might 
be  made  on  the  same  principles.  I  wait  to  see  whether 
any  continental  peace  establishment  for  garrisons  will  take 
place,  before  I  engage  the  consent  of  congress  to  a  sepa- 
rate provision.  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  money.  The  only  reliance  we  now  have  for 
redeeming  a  large  anticipation  on  the  public  credit,  already 
made  and  making  for  the  benefit  of  the  army,  is  on  the  tax- 
es coming  in.  The  collection  hitherto  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  It  is  of  vast  consequence  at  this 
juncture  that  every  thing  possible  should  be  done  to  for- 
ward it.  I  forbear  entering  into  details  which  would  be 
very  striking  on  this  subject.  I  will  only  say,  that  unless 
there  is  a  serious  exertion  in  the  states,  public  credit  must 
ere  long  receive  another  shock,  very  disagreeable  in  its 
consequences,  &c. " 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  territorial  controversy  be- 
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tween  New- York  and  the  people  of  Vermont  had  remain- 
ed, at  the  commencement  of  this  congress,  unadjusted. 
Congress  had  never  acted  with  decision  on  this  subject. 
New-England,  with  the  exception  of  New-Hampshire,  was 
in  favour  of  the  disaffected  party.  Some  of  its  leading  men 
denied  the  right  of  congress  to  interfere ;  most  doubted 
the  expediency.  The  four  states  south  of  New- York  also 
favoured  their  pretensions.  She  was  only  sustained  by 
the  southern  states — jealous  of  the  east — unwilling  to  ad- 
mit into  the  union  another  small  state  to  enjoy  equal  politi- 
cal weight,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  respect  to  their  western 
claims.  But  New- York  entertained  no  doubt  of  her  rights, 
and  looked  with  extreme  jealousy  on  any  interference  with 
them.  Several  individuals  who  acknowledged  their  alle- 
giance to  her  had  been  banished  by  Vermont,  and  their  es- 
tates confiscated.  This  procedure  was  brought  before 
congress  on  the  fifth  of  December,  by  a  resolution  second- 
ed by  Hamilton,  declaring  it  to  be  "  highly  derogatory  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  dangerous  to  the 
confederacy ;"  requiring  restitution  of  the  confiscated 
property,  and  pledging  themselves  to  enforce  it.  After 
several  proposed  modifications,  it  passed.  The  only  object 
of  this  resolution  was  to  prevent  hostile  collisions  until 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be  settled,  or  at  least 
until  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  the  enforcement  of 
it  would  be  extremely  difiicult  in  a  country  of  mountains 
and  defiles,  by  troops,  most  of  whom  were  from  the  eastern 
states,  and  all  averse  to  such  a  conflict.  When  Hamilton 
proposed  this  resolution,  he  had  recently  taken  his  seat  in 
congress,  and  was  uninformed  of  the  diversity  of  the  views 
entertained  by  its  members  on  this  subject.  As  soon  as 
he  ascertained  the  true  position  of  the  question,  he  wrote 
to  Clinton  suggesting  a  compromise.  The  governor  repli- 
ed that  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  state  was,  that  a  par- 
tial compromise  would  be  improper,  as  congress  had  en- 
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gaged  to  make  a  final  decision  of  the  controversy.  He 
thoueht,  however,  that  if  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
should  be  designated  by  them  as  the  boundary,  New-York 
would  submit  to  it  "  for  the  sake  of  peace." 
Hamilton  again  adverted  to  this  subject : — 
"  A  few  days  since  I  was  honoured  with  your  excellen- 
cy's letter  of  the ,  and  was  glad  to  find  your  ideas 

on  the  subject  corresponded  with  mine.  As  I  shall  in  a 
day  or  two  take  leave  of  Congress,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
give  my  opinion  to  the  legislature  in  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  the  state,  which  has  been  long  depending,  and 
is  still  without  a  prospect  of  termination,  in  the  train  in 
which  it  has  been  placed.  I  mean  the  affair  of  the  grants. 
It  is  hazardous  to  pass  a  positive  judgment  on  what  will 
happen  in  a  body  so  mutable  as  that  of  congress  ;  but  from 
all  I  have  seen,  I  have  come  to  a  settled  opinion,  that  no 
determination  will  be  taken  and  executed  by  them  in  any 
other  manner  than  in  that  prescribed  by  the  confedera- 
tion. There  is  always  such  a  diversity  of  views  and  inter- 
ests, so  many  compromises  to  be  made  between  difierenl 
states,  that  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  the  embarrassments 
of  which  have  been  increased  by  the  steps  that  have  pre- 
ceded, and  in  which  the  passions  of  the  opposite  sides  have 
taken  a  warm  part,  decision  must  be  the  result  of  neces- 
sity. While  congress  have  a  discretion,  they  will  procras- 
tinate ;  when  they  are  bound  by  the  constitution,  thev 
must  proceed. 

"  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  advisable  for 
the  legislature,  when  they  meet,  to  revive  the  question,  and 
either  to  relinquish  their  pretensions  to  the  country  in  dis- 
pute, or  to  instruct  their  delegates,  if  a  decision  is  not  had 
within  a  limited  time,  to  declare  the  submission  to  con- 
gress revoked,  and  to  institute  a  claim  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  confederation.  It  would  be  out  of  my 
province  to  discuss  which  side  of  the  alternative  ought,  in 
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policy,  to  prevail ;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  observe, 
that  if  the  last  should  be  preferred,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  remove  every  motive  of  opposition  from  private  claims, 
not  only  by  confirming  in  their  full  latitude,  previous  to  the 
trial,  the  possessions  of  the  original  settlers,  but  even  the 
grants  of  the  usurped  government.  It  may  happen  that  it 
will  be  eventually  necessary  to  employ  force  ;  and  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  of  great  importance  that  neither  the  in- 
habitants of  the  grants,  nor  powerful  individuals  in  other 
states,  should  find  their  private  interest  in  contradiction  to 
that  of  the  state.  This  has  already  had  great  influence  in 
counteracting  our  wishes,  would  continue  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  ulterior  measures,  and  might  at  last 
kindle  a  serious  flame  between  the  states. 

"  I  communicated  to  your  excellency  in  a  former  letter, 
that  I  had  declined  pressing  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  congress  respecting  the  state  troops  for  garrison- 
ing the  frontier  posts,  because  temporary  provision  had 
been  made  in  another  way,  which  would  save  the  state 
the  immediate  expense  ;  and  because  there  was  a  prospect 
of  some  general  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers, 
on  a  continental  establishment,  which  was  to  be  preferred 
on  every  account.  A  report  for  this  purpose  is  now  be- 
fore congress,  but  the  thinness  of  the  representation  has  for 
some  time  retarded,  and  still  retards  its  consideration. 
The  definitive  treaty  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  from  accounts 
which,  though  not  official,  appear  to  deserve  credit,  it  may 
daily  be  expected.  A  gentleman  known  and  confided  in 
has  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  who  informs  that  he  saw  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Barkely,  telling  him  that 
the  definitive  treaties  were  signed  the  seventh  of  May,  be- 
tween all  the  parties  ;  that  New  York  was  to  be  evacuated 
in  six  months  from  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  in 
Europe,  which  will  be  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  of  next 
month. 
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"  As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  return  to  congress,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  respectful  acknowledgments 
to  the  legislature,  for  the  honourable  mark  of  confidence 
conferred  upon  me  by  having  chosen  me  to  represent  the 
state  in  that  body.  I  shall  be  happy  if  mv  conduct  has 
been  agreeable  to  them." 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

During  the  various  progressive  steps  towards  the  estab-, 
lishment  of  a  national  revenue,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  the  army,  Colonel  Hamilton's  attention  had  also 
been  directed  to  other  matters  of  permanent  interest. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  military- 
committee,  he  took  into  view  a  branch  of  the  service, 
which,  from  the  amount  of  the  expenditure,  its  connection 
with  the  comforts  of  the  army,  and  its  previous  inefficien- 
cy, was  a  subject  of  prominent  importance — the  Quarter- 
master-general's Department. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  a  proper  establishment 
for  the  military  supplies,  have  been  frequently  adverted 
to.  While  a  member  of  the  committee  of  co-operation, 
General  Schuyler  had,  after  urging  General  Greene  to  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  this  department,  strenuously  pressed 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  framed  by  Hamilton,  stating  in  a 
letter  to  congress,  "  that  the  business  should  be  prosecuted 
in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and  upon  the  largest  estimate." 
This  plan  was  not  adopted ;  frequent  modifications  of  the 
system  were  made,  the  last  on  the  twenty-eighth  October, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-two.  This  drew  from  the 
quartermaster-general  a  letter,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  a  change. 

Hamilton  framed  a  new  organization,  gave  to  the  quar- 
termaster-general the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  be- 
longing to  this  department,  designated  them,  defined  their 
compensation,  specified  the  means  of  transportation  to  be 
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allotted  to  each  rank  in  the  army,  and  their  respective 
forage  and  subsistence,  providing  checks  upon  the  issues. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  respecting  a  peace  with  the  Indians, 
he  framed  a  report  in  which — after  reciting  that  by  the 
ninth  article  of  the  confederation  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
the  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states,  is  in  the  United  States — it  was  declared  that  the 
superintendence  of  Indian  affairs  should  be  annexed  to 
the  department  of  war.  That  there  should  be  an  immedi- 
ate suspension  of  hostilities  with  them,  and  that  four  agents, 
one  for  each  of  four  districts,  embracing  the  eastern,  nor- 
thern, southern,  and  western  Indians,  should  be  appointed 
to  negotiate  treaties.  Lest  the  exercise  of  this  power 
should  be  interpreted  into  a  waiver  of  any  rights,  a  pro- 
viso was  added  that  the  preceding  measures  of  congress 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  territorial  claims  of  any 
of  the  states,  or  their  legislative  rights,  within  their  re- 
spective limits.* 

He  also,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  peace  ar- 
rangements, sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  arranging 
the  executive  departments,  drew  a  report  in  relation  to  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs.f 

It  provided  that  the  secretary  of  that  department  should 
be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  To  re- 
move any  doubts  which  may  have  existed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  office,  it  was  declared  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  before 
congress  such  plans  for  conducting  the  political  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  na- 
tions, as  might  appear  to  him  conducive  to  their  interest. 
He  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  salary  and  allowances  as 
were  provided  for  a  minister  at  a   foreign  court,  and  to 

*  AprU  21.  t  May  8. 
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have  an  official  secretary  to  be  nominated  by  himself,  to 
receive  the  same  compensation  as  a  secretary  of  an  em- 
bassy. The  compensation  of  each  minister  was  also  spe- 
cified. He  was  to  be  invested  with  consular  powers,  and 
to  be  at  the  same  time  consul-general  in  the  country 
where  he  resided  ;  having  the  control  of  all  vice-consuls 
or  inferior  commercial  agents,  but  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  traffic.  Vice-consuls 
were  to  be  appointed  without  salaries,  but  with  permission 
to  trade. 

The  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  in  order  to  carry  this 
plan  into  effect,  was  directed  to  prepare  and  lay  before 
congress  an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  consular  powers 
and  privileges,  and  a  plan  of  a  convention  to  be  entered 
into  with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose. 

A  proposition  was  also  at  this  time  introduced*  which 
has  a  grateful  aspect  amid  the  serious  responsibilities  inci- 
dent to  war. 

During  the  previous  year,  General  Schuyler  offered  a 
resolution  in  the  legislature  of  New- York  to  secure  copy- 
rights to  authors  and  publishers.  A  recommendation  was 
now  made  to  the  states  to  secure  this  right  for  fourteen 
years,  renewable  for  a  similar  term. 

Hamilton  had,  at  an  early  period,  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  in  "  the  existing  constitution  an  army  was  essential  to 
the  American  union."  It  was  not  less  important  as  a  se- 
curity against  foreign  aggression,  than  as  a  necessary  mean 
of  preserving  domestic  tranquillity. 

It  has  been  seen  that  he  had  invited  Washington  to  com- 
municate his  views  as  to  a  peace  establishment.  A  reply 
was  received  from  him,  containing  a  memorial  and  sugges- 
tions from  different  officers  of  the  general  staff,  and  re- 
minding congress  of  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  posts 

*  By  Dr.  H.  Williamson. 
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the  moment  they  were  evacuated.  In  his  late  letter  to  the 
governor  of  New- York,  Hamilton  had  informed  him  that 
a  report  of  a  plan  for  a  continental  peace  establishment 
was  then  before  them.  The  draft  of  this  report,  in  his 
hand,  exists  among  his  papers.  It  was  prefaced  by  the 
following  important  observations. 

"  Before  any  plan  with  propriety  can  be  determined  for 
a  military  peace  establishment,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  powers  exist  for  that  purpose  in  the  confederation. 

"  First — By  the  fourth  clause  of  the  sixth  article  it  is  de- 
clared, that  no  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  by  any  state, 
in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States,  in  congress  assem- 
bled, for  the  defence  of  such  state  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall 
any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  state  in  time  of 
peace,  except  such  number  only  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  re- 
quisite to  garrison  the  posts  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
«uch  state. 

"  Secondly — By  the  fifth  clause  of  the  ninth  article,  the 
United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  are  empowered  gene- 
rally (and  without  mention  of  peace  or  war)  to  build  and 
equip  a  navy,  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces, 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  each 
state,  which  requisition  shall  be  binding ;  and  thereupon  the 
legislature  of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  regimental  offi- 
cers, raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a 
soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States : 
and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped, 
shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  congress  assembled. 

"  Thirdly — By  the  fourth  clause  of  the  same  article,  the 
United  States  are  empowered  to  appoint  all  officers  of  the 
land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting 
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regimental  officers,  to  appoint  all  officers  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  to  commission  all  officers  whatever  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  making  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and 
directing  their  operations. 

"  It  appears  to  the  committee  that  the  terms  of  the  first 
clause  are  rather  restrictive  on  the  particular  states,  than 
directory  to  the  United  States ;  intended  to  prevent  any- 
state  from  keeping  up  forces,  land  or  naval,  without  the 
approbation  and  sanction  of  the  union,  which  might  en- 
danger its  tranquillity  and  harmony,  and  not  to  contravene 
the  positive  power  vested  in  the  United  States  by  the 
subsequent  clauses,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
taking  such  precautions  as  should  appear  to  them  essential 
to  the  general  security.  A  distinction  that  this  is  to  be 
provided  for  in  time  of  war  by  the  forces  of  the  union,  in 
time  of  peace  by  those  of  each  state,  would  involve,  beside 
other  inconveniences,  this  capital  one — that  when  the  forces 
of  the  union  should  become  necessary  to  defend  its  rights, 
and  repel  any  attacks  upon  them,  the  United  States  would 
be  obliged  to  begin  to  create,  at  the  very  moment  they 
would  have  occasion  to  employ,  a  fleet  and  army.  They 
must  wait  for  an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  before 
they  would  be  authorized  to  prepare  for  defence,  to  equip 
a  single  regiment,  or  to  build  a  single  ship. 

"  When  it  is  considered  what  a  length  of  time  is  requisite 
to  levy  and  form  an  army,  and  still  more  to  build  and  equip 
a  navy,  which  is  evidently  a  work  of  leisure  and  of  peace, 
requiring  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  means,  there  cannot 
be  presumed  so  improvident  an  intention  in  the  confeder- 
ation, as  that  of  obliging  the  United  States  to  suspend  all 
provision  for  the  common  defence  until  a  declaration  of 
war,  or  an  invasion.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  will  follow  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  establishments  in  time  of 
peace  as  they  shall  judge  requisite  to  the  common  safety. 
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"  This  is  a  principle  of  so  much  importance  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  committee  to  the  welfare  of  the  union,  that 
if  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  first 
mentioned  clause,  it  will,  in  their  opinion,  be  proper  to  ad- 
mit such  a  construction  as  will  leave  the  general  power 
vested  in  the  United  States  by  the  other  clauses  in  full 
force,  unless  the  states  respectively  or  a  majority  of  them 
shall  declare  a  different  interpretation. 

"  The  committee,  however,  submit  to  congress  (in  con- 
formity to  that  spirit  of  candour,  and  to  that  respect  for 
the  sense  of  their  constituents  which  ought  ever  to  charac- 
terize their  proceedings,)  the  propriety  of  transmitting  the 
plan  which  they  may  adopt  to  the  several  states,  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  signifying  their  sentiments  previous  to 
the  final  execution. 

"  The  committee  are  of  opinion,  if  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional power  in  the  United  States  for  that  purpose,  that 
there  are  conclusive  reasons  in  favour  of  foederal  in  pre- 
ference to  state  estabhshments.  First,  there  are  objects 
for  which  separate  provision  cannot  conveniently  be  made  : 
posts  within  certain  districts,  the  jurisdiction  and  property 
of  which  are  not  yet  constitutionally  ascertained — territory 
appertaining  to  the  United  States  not  within  the  original 
claim  of  any  of  the  states — the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  of  the  lakes — the  rights  of  the  fisheries,  and 
of  foreign  commerce  ;  all  which,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  depending  on  the  laws  of  nations  and  on  treaty, 
demand  the  joint  protection  of  the  union,  and  cannot  with 
propriety  be  trusted  to  separate  establishments. 

"  Secondly — The  fortifications  proper  to  be  established 
ought  to  be  constructed  with  relation  to  each  other,  on  a 
general  and  well-digested  system,  and  their  defence  should 
be  calculated  on  the  same  principles.  This  is  equally  im- 
portant in  the  double  view  of  safety  and  economy.  If 
this  is  not  done  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States, 
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each  state  following  a  partial  and  disjointed  plan,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  posts  will  have  no  mutual  dependence 
or  support ;  that  they  will  be  improperly  distributed,  and 
more  numerous  than  is  necessary,  as  well  as  less  efficacious, 
of  course  more  easily  reduced,  and  more  extensive  both  in 
the  construction  and  defence. 

"Thirdly — It  happens  that,  from  local  circumstances, 
particular  states,  if  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  standing  forces,  and 
of  the  principal  fortified  places  of  the  union,  a  circum- 
stance inconvenient  to  them  and  to  the  United  States :  to 
them,  because  it  would  impose  a  heavy  exclusive  burden, 
in  a  matter  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  immediately  shared 
by  their  neighbours,  and  ultimately  by  the  states  at  large  ; 
to  the  United  States,  because  it  confides  the  care  of  the 
safety  of  the  whole  to  a  pai%  which  will  naturally  be  un- 
willing as  well  as  unable  to  make  such  effectual  provision, 
at  its  particular  expense,  as  the  common  welfare  requires  ; 
because  a  single  state,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation, 
will  in  a  manner  keep  the  keys  of  the  United  States ;  be- 
cause, in  fine,  a  considerable  force  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
states  may  have  an  unfriendly  aspect,  in  the  confidence 
and  harmony  which  ought  carefully  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  whole. 

"  Fourthly — It  is  probable  that  a  provision  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  the  forces  necessary  to  be  kept  up  will  be 
made  upon  a  more  systematic  and  economical  plan,  than  a 
provision  by  the  states  separately ;  especially  as  it  will  be 
of  importance,  as  soon  as  the  situation  of  affairs  will  per- 
mit, to  establish  foundries,  manufactories  of  arms,  pow- 
der, &c.,  by  means  of  which,  the  labour  of  part  of  the 
troops  applied  to  this  purpose  will  furnish  the  United 
States  with  those  essential  articles  on  easy  terms,  and 
contribute  to  their  own  support. 

"  Fifthly — There  must  be  a  corps  of  artillery  and  engi- 
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neers  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  officers  of  this 
corps  require  science  and  long  preHminary  study,  and 
cannot  be  formed  on  an  emergency,  and  as  the  neglect  of 
this  institution  would  always  oblige  the  United  States  to 
have  recourse  to  foreigners,  in  time  of  war,  for  a  supply 
of  officers  in  this  essential  branch ;  an  inconvenience 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  nation  to  avoid. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
such  a  corps  in  time  of  peace,  as  it  will  be  indispensable 
not  only  to  have  posts  on  the  frontier,  but  to  have  fortified 
harbours  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  the  fleet  of 
the  United  States.  This  corps  requiring  particular  insti- 
tutions for  the  instruction  and  formation  of  the  officers, 
cannot  exist  upon  separate  establishments  without  a  great 
increase  of  expense. 

"  Sixthly — It  appears  from  the  annexed  papers.  No.  1 
to  4,  to  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  committee  in 
council,  the  secretary  at  war,  the  inspector-general,  and 
the  chief  engineer,  not  only  that  some  military  establish- 
ment is  indispensable,  but  that  it  ought  in  all  respects  to 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  well  for 
military  as  political  reasons.  The  plan  hereafter  submit- 
ted, on  considerations  of  economy  is  less  extensive  than 
proposed  by  either  of  them." 

This  report  contemplated  a  Peace  establishment  of  four 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  of  artillery,  with  two  addi- 
tional battalions  to  be  incorporated  in  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers, and  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Its  details  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  observation. 

As  the  articles  of  confederation  required  the  regimental 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  states,  it  proposed  that  they 
should  transfer  this  right  to  congress,  and  also  that  the  men 
should  be  enlisted  under  continental  direction,  "  as  a  more 
certain  and  a  more  frugal  mode."  The  promotions  to  be 
made  regimentally  to  the  rank  of  colonel  according  to  sen- 
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iority ;  with  an  interesting  provision, "  that  no  officer  of  any 
corps  shall  consider  it  as  a  violation  of  his  rights,  if  any 
other,  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  re- 
ceives an  extra  promotion  in  the  corps  on  account  of 
brilliant  services  or  peculiar  talents."  A  general  survey  is 
suggested  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system 
of  land  fortifications. 

Maritime  fortifications,  though  pronounced  "of  the 
highest  importance,"  could  not  be  immediately  undertaken ; 
but  an  agent  of  marine  is  recommended,  to  obtain  all  the 
lights  and  prepare  all  the  means  previously  requisite  to 
the  establishment  of  ports,  and  the  formation  of  a  Navy  to 
be  constructed  and  equipped  on  a  plan  deliberately  com- 
bined in  all  its  parts.  The  establishment  of  arsenals,  and 
magazines  of  such  articles  as  are  not  of  a  perishable  na- 
ture, equal  to  the  complete  equipment  of  thirty  thousand 
men  for  the  field,  or  for  a  siege  calculated  on  a  three  years' 
supply,  was  also  suggested ;  and  Springfield  in  Massachu- 
setts, West  Point,  a  convenient  position  on  James  river, 
and  Camden  in  South  Carolina,  were  proposed  as  the 
places  of  deposit. 

The  institution  of  military  academies  was  thought  pre- 
mature, and  a  substitute  was  given  in  the  plan  of  the  engi- 
neer corps.  Hamilton  advised  that  a  plan  for  the  erection 
of  manufactories  of  arms  and  foundries  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary  at  war,  to  be  made  a  serious  object 
of  policy  as  soon  as  the  situation  of  public  affairs  would 
permit.  A  complete  general  staff"  during  peace  he  thought 
unnecessary,  and  proposed  that  the  staflf  should  consist  of  a 
general  officer  to  command  the  troops,  another  to  com- 
mand the  corps  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  an  inspector- 
general.  In  time  of  war,  two  regiments  to  form  a  brigade, 
with  a  brigadier  to  each. 

The  details  of  a  general  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the 
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invalids  of  the  army  and  navy  are  given ;  and  as  the  exist- 
ence of  a  corps  of  cavalry  was  deemed  of  great  importance 
to  the  southern  states,  it  proposed  that  the  commissioned 
officers  should  be  appointed.  The  total  annual  expense  of 
this  establishment  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars ;  from  which  deducting  the  product 
of  the  manufactories  in  which  the  artillerists  and  artificers 
were  to  be  employed,  the  charge  against  the  United  States 
would  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
dollars.  If  this  were  thought  too  large  an  expense,  a  mode 
was  indicated  for  its  further  reduction  ;  and  as  the  officers 
to  be  retained  would  be  taken  from  the  existing  army, 
their  half-pay  would  constitute  another  diminution  of  the 
public  charge.  Such  a  provision  for  the  common  defence 
was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  only  question  was  stated 
to  be,  whether  it  should  be  borne  by  the  United  States  or 
by  the  particular  states  ;  in  which  last  case,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  increased  for  want  of  a  general  system. 

This  report  also  embraced  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  class- 
ing and  disciplining  the  militia,  whose  organization  was 
pronounced  a  constitutional  duty. 

With  a  view  to  a  more  perfect  system,  a  military  board 
was  proposed  to  be  formed  to  revise  the  regulations  and 
digest  a  general  ordinance  for  the  service  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and  another  for  the  service  of  the  mili- 
tia ;  who,  as  intended  to  be  constituted,  would  have  formed^ 
an  efficient  arm  of  defence. 

A  plan  involving  such  important  considerations  would 
arouse  in  the  state  party  vehement  opposition. 

The  exhausted  resources  of  the  country  would  be  urged 
as  an  objection,  the  dangers  of  a  standing  army  insisted 
on,  and  the  constitutional  power  denied.  These  objections, 
where  the  motives  to  a  peace  establishment  were  so  co- 
gent, would  naturally  call  forth  a  vigorous  defence  on  the 
part  of  Hamilton. 
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The  preamble  of  the  report  gives  the  outline  of  his  con- 
stitutional argument.  Its  policy  would  be  defended  by  a 
reference  to  the  great  national  and  common  interests  of 
the  confederacy,  which  could  only  be  protected  by  its  uni- 
ted exertions  directed  by  one  will.  The  alarm  of  danger 
from  a  standing  army  would  be  met  by  an  appeal  to  the 
recent  experience  of  the  country  and  to  the  lessons  of 
history. 

A  fragment  of  notes  for  the  concluding  observations  of 
Hamilton's  speech  on  this  occasion  exists.  He  stated  that 
it  was  "  an  absurdity  that  congress  are  empowered  to  build 
and  equip  a  Navy,  and  yet,  in  time  of  peace,  the  states  are 
to  keep  up  one  in  their  own  defence.  There  must  be  a 
navy  formed  in  time  of  peace ;  it  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  our  defence,  and  will  then  be  in  all  the  hands  instead  of 
those  of  certain  states. — Congress,  constituted  as  they  are, 
cannot  have  time  for  usurpation  ;  usurpation  in  such  an  ex- 
tensive empire,  requires  long  previous  preparation,  &;c. — 
People  seldom  reform  with  moderation. — Men  accustomed 
to  read  of  usurpations  suddenly  effected  in  small  cities, 
look  upon  such  a  thing  as  the  work  of  a  day. — The  weak 
side  of  democracies,  is  danger  of  foreign  corruption.  No 
individual  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  state  to  be  proof 
against  the  seduction. — The  want  of  an  army  lost  the  lib- 
erty of  Athens." 

The  legislature  of  New- York,  alive  to  the  importance 
of  garrisoning  the  western  posts  immediately  upon  their 
evacuation,  passed  a  vote  in  the  month  of  March,  request- 
ing their  delegates  in  congress  to  obtain  a  resolution  in 
conformity  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  confederation,  de- 
claring the  number  of  troops  they  should  deem  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  stating  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  that 
a  body  not  exceeding  five  hundred  men  would  be  adequate 
to  that  object,  and  their  wish  that  the  force  should  consist 
of  New- York  state  troops  who  had  been  enlisted,  and 
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were  in  the  pay  of  congress,  but  whom  they  desired  that 
the  United  States  should  declare  thenceforth  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  not  in  the  pay  or 
service  of  the  United  States ;  requesting  munitions  and 
provisions  to  be  furnished  by  congress,  but  to  be  eventual- 
ly charged  separately  to  the  state. 

The  letter  from  General  Washington  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  occupying  these  posts  with  a  portion  of  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  had  been*  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Colonel  Hamilton,  Madison,  Osgood, 
Ellsworth,  and  Wilson,  were  members. 

Hamilton  submitted  a  report  to  congress,  directing  the 
commander-in-chief,  whenever  the  frontier  posts  should  be 
evacuated,  to  place  therein  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand enlisted  for  three  years  such  force  as  he  might  judge 
necessary  to  hold  and  secure  them,  until  further  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  their  security,  for  a  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed nine  months. 

The  consideration  of  this  report,  which  was  commenced 
on  the  eighth  of  May,  was  postponed  by  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia until  the  twelfth,  when  it  was  adopted.  Ten  states 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  Bland,  Lee,  and  Mercer,  the 
members  from  Virginia,  being  against  it. 

The  course  which  Hamilton  took  upon  this  question, 
gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  a  portion 
of  his  constituents.  The  views  of  Clinton,  the  governoi 
of  New-York,  were  widely  different,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature  of  that  state  were  in  accordance  with 
those  views. 

Soon  after  Hamilton  had  retired  from  congress,  Chnton 
addressed  a  general  letter  to  the  delegates  in  that  body. 
Among  other  observations,  he  remarked  in  this  letter,  "  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  also  of  calling  your  attention 

»  May  3,  1783. 
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to  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  legislature  respecting  the 
garrisoning  of  the  western  posts  in  this  state,  which,  by 
the  provisional  treaty,  are  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British. 
These  resolutions  were  in  the  tenor  of  instructions  to  our 
delegates,  and  were  immediately  transmitted  to  them ;  but 
as  I  have  not  been  favoured  with  any  official  information 
of  the  result,  I  submit  it  to  you,  whether  some  report  on 
a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  state  may  not  be  necessary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  legislature.  From  informal 
communications  made  to  me  by  the  commander-in-chief,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  directions  from  con- 
gress for  garrisoning  those  posts  with  continental  troops, 
and  that  he  is  making  arrangements  for  that  purpose. 
But  as  you  will  observe  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  legis- 
lature that  those  posts  should  have  been  garrisoned  by  the 
state,  an  explanation  of  the  subject  becomes  the  more  ne- 
cessary ;  and  it  is  now  for  this  reason  alone,  I  would  re- 
quest that  you  would  be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  deter- 
mination of  congress  on  this  occasion.  For  it  will  readily 
be  perceived,  that  should  congress  at  this  late  day  accede 
to  the  propositions  made  by  the  state,  it  might  be  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  them  into  execution  ;  especially  as  I  have 
not  ventured,  in  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  I  was 
left,  to  incur  the  expense  which  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  purpose  would  have  required." 

Hamilton,  seeing  the  advantage  which  was  sought  to  be 
derived  by  the  state  party  from  the  jealousies  on  this  sub- 
ject, replied  at  large  : — 

"I  have  lately  received  from  Messrs.  Duane  and  L'Hom- 
medieu  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  your  excellency  to  the 
delegates,  of  the  twenty-third  of  August  last,  requesting  a 
particular  detail  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  deter- 
mination of  congress  respecting  the  application  of  the  legis- 
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lature  to  have  their  state  troops  released  from  continental 
pay,  for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  frontier  posts. 

"  In  my  letters  to  your  excellency  of  the  first  of  June 
and  twenty-seventh  of  July,  which  were  intended  to  be 
official,  I  summarily  informed  you  that  congress  had  made 
temporary  provision  for  garrisoning  the  frontier  posts,  and 
that  a  plan  was  under  deliberation  relative  to  a  peace  estab- 
lishment, which  would  of  course  embrace  that  object  per- 
manently ;  that,  such  temporary  provision  being  made  at 
the  common  expense,  and  a  general  plan  being  under  con- 
sideration for  the  future,  I  had  declined  pressing  a  compli- 
ance with  the  application  of  the  legislature,  conceiving  it 
to  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  the  expense 
should  be  jointly  borne,  than  that  it  should  fall  exclusively 
upon  itself. 

"  I  did  not  enter  into  a  more  full  detail  upon  the  subject, 
because  the  business  continued,  to  the  time  I  left  congress, 
in  an  undecided  state,  and  it  was  impossible  to  judge  what 
views  would  finally  prevail.  The  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  two  houses  had  been,  immediately  on  their  receipt, 
referred  to  a  committee  appointed  to  report  on  a  peace 
establishment,  who  had  suspended  their  report  on  these 
resolutions  till  it  should  appear  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
a  general  plan  which  had  been  submitted. 

"  As  to  the  motives  that  influenced  congress  in  making 
the  provision  they  did  make,  rather  than  immediately  as- 
senting to  the  application  of  the  state,  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  collect  them,  they  were  these  : — The  opinions  of  many 
were  unsettled  as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  providing 
for  the  security  of  the  frontiers  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution, as  well  with  respect  to  the  general  poUcy  of  the 
union,  as  to  considerations  of  justice  to  those  states  whose 
frontiers  were  more  ijnmediately  exposed.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  house  appeared  to  think,  from  reasons  of  a  very 
cogent  nature,  that  the  well-being  of  the  Union  required  a 
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foederal  provision  for  the  security  of  the  different  parts, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  individual  states, 
peculiarly  circumstanced,  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
expense  upon  them,  by  recurring  to  separate  provisions  in 
a  matter,  the  benefit  of  which  would  be  immediately  shared 
by  their  neighbours,  and  ultimately  by  the  union  at  large  ; 
that  indeed  it  was  not  probable  particular  states  would  be 
either  able,  or,  upon  experiment,  willing,  to  make  competent 
provision  at  their  separate  expense  ;  and  that  the  principle 
might  eventually  excite  jealousies  between  the  states,  un- 
friendly to  the  common  tranquillity. 

"I  freely  confess  I  was  one  who  held  this  opinion. 
Questions  naturally  arose  as  to  the  true  construction  of 
the  articles  of  confederation  upon  this  head  ;  questions  as 
delicate  as  interesting,  and  as  difficult  of  solution.  On  one 
hand,  it  was  doubted  whether  congress  were  authorized  by 
the  confederation  to  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  a  foederal 
provision ;  on  the  other,  it  was  perceived  that  such  a  con- 
trary construction  would  be  dangerous  to  the  union,  in- 
cluding, among  other  inconveniences,  this  consequence — 
that  the  United  States,  in  congress,  cannot  raise  a  single 
regiment,  or  equip  a  single  ship,  for  the  general  defence, 
till  after  a  declaration  of  war,  or  an  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities. 

"  In  this  dilemma  on  an  important  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  other  urgent  matters  depending  before  congress, 
and  the  advanced  season  requiring  a  determination  upon 
the  mode  of  securing  the  western  posts,  in  case  of  a  sur- 
render this  fall,  all  sides  of  the  house  concurred  in  making 
a  temporary  provision  in  the  manner  which  has  been  com- 
municated. 

"  My  apprehension  of  the  views  of  the  legislature  was 
simply  this,  that,  looking  forward  to  a  surrender  of  the 
posts,  and  conceiving,  from  some  expressions  in  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  that  separate  provision  was  to  be 
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made  for  the  frontier  garrisons,  they  had  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  apply  the  troops  ah-eady  on  foot  to  that  purpose, 
and  to  propose  to  congress  to  give  their  sanction  to  it. 
Under  this  apprehension — reflecting,  besides,  that  those 
troops  were  engaged  only  for  a  short  period,  upon  a  very 
improper  establishment  to  continue,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous pay  to  the  private  men,  and  that  the  expense  which 
is  now  shared  by  all,  and  which  would  have  fallen  solely 
upon  the  state,  had  the  application  been  complied  with, 
would  probably  be  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eighty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  a  considerable  sum  for  the  state  in  its 
present  situation — I  acknowledge  to  your  excellency  that 
I  saw  with  pleasure,  rather  than  regret,  the  turn  which 
the  aflfair  took.  I  shall  be  sorry,  however,  if  it  has  contra- 
vened the  intentions  of  the  legislature. 

"  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add,  upon  this  occasion,  that  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  of  great  importance,  to  this 
state  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  union  in  general,  that 
foederal,  rather  than  state,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
defence  of  every  part  of  the  confederacy,  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  Without  entering  into  arguments  of  general 
policy,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  state  is  in 
all  respects  critically  situated.  Its  relative  position,  shape, 
and  intersections,  viewed  on  the  map,  strongly  speak  this 
language — '  Strengthen  the  confederation  ;  give  it  exclu-^ 
sively  the  power  of  the  sword ;  let  each  state  have  no  forces 
but  its  militia.' 

"  As  a  question  of  mere  economy,  the  following  consider- 
ations deserve  great  weight. 

"  The  North  River  facilitates  attacks  by  sea  and  by  land  : 
and,  besides  the  frontier  forts,  all  military  men  are  of  opin- 
ion that  a  strong  post  should  be  maintained  at  West  Point, 
or  some  other  position  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  If 
Canada  is  well  governed,  it  may  become  well  peopled,  and 
by  inhabitants  attached  to  its  government.     The  British 
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nation,  while  it  preserves  the  idea  of  retaining  possession 
of  that  country,  may  be  expected  to  keep  on  foot  there  a 
large  force.     The  position  of  that  force,  either  for  defence 
or  offence,  will  necessarily  be  such  as  will  afford  a  prompt 
and  easy  access  to  us.     Our  precautions  for  defence  must 
be  proportioned  to  their  means  of  annoying  us  ;  and  we 
may  hereafter  find  it  indispensable  to  increase  our  frontier 
garrisons.     The  present  charge  of  a  competent  force  in 
that  quarter,  thrown  additionally  into  the  scale  of  those 
contributions  which  we  must  make  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  to  other  objects  of  general  expense,  if  the 
union  lasts,  would,  I  fear,  enlarge  our  burden  beyond  our 
ability ;   that  charge  hereafter  increased,  as  it  may  be, 
would  be  oppressively  felt  by  the  people.     It  includes  not 
only  the  expense  of  paying  and  subsisting  the  necessary 
number  of  troops,  but  of  keeping  the  fortifications  in  repair, 
probably  of  erecting  others,  and  of  furnishing  the  requisite 
supplies  of  military  stores.     I  say  nothing  of  the  Indian 
nations,  because,  though  it  will  be  always  prudent  to  be 
upon  our  guard  against  them,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  we 
may  diminish  the  necessity  of  it  by  making  them  our  friends, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  there  cannot  be  a  serious  doubt 
any  where  as  to  the  obvious  policy  of  endeavouring  to  do 
it.     Their  friendship  alone  can  keep  our  frontiers  in  peace. 
It  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  fur  trade,  an  ob- 
ject of  immense  importance  to  the  state.     The  attempt  at 
the  total  expulsion  of  so  desultory  a  people,  is  as  chimeri- 
cal as  it  would  be  pernicious.     War  with  them  is  as  ex- 
pensive as  it  is  destructive.    It  has  not  a  single  object ;  for 
the  acquisition  of  their  lands  is  not  to  be  wished  till  those 
now  vacant  are  filled,  and  the  surest  as  well  as  the  most 
just  and  humane  way  of  removing  them,  is  by  extending 
our  settlements  to  their  neighbourhood.     Indeed,  it  is  not 
impossible  they  may  be  already  wiUing  to  exchange  their 
former  possessions  for  others  more  remote. 
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"  The  foregoing  considerations  would  lose  all  force,  if 
we  had  full  security  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  make 
our  safety  and  prosperity  the  first  object  of  their  reverence 
and  care ;  but  an  expectation  of  this  kind  would  be  too 
much  against  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs — too 
visionary,  to  be  a  rule  of  national  conduct. 

"'  It  is  true,  our  situation  secures  us  from  conquest,  if 
internal  dissensions  do  not  open  the  way  ;  but  when  na- 
tions now  make  war  upon  each  other,  the  object  seldom  is 
total  conquest.  Partial  acquisitions,  the  jealousy  of  pow- 
er, the  rivalship  of  dominion  or  of  commerce,  sometimes  na- 
tional emulation  and  antipathy,  are  the  motives.  Nothing 
shelters  us  from  the  operation  of  either  of  these  causes ; 
the  fisheries,  the  fur  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  and 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  western  territory,  the  islands  in  the 
West-Indies  with  reference  to  traffic,  in  short,  the  passions 
of  human  nature,  are  abundant  sources  of  contention  and 
hostility. 

"I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  excellency's  pa- 
tience ;  I  expected,  indeed,  that  my  last  letter  would  have 
finished  my  official  communications ;  but  Messrs.  Duane 
and  L'Hommedieu  having  transmitted  the  extract  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Floyd  and  myself,  in  order  that  we  might 
comply  with  what  your  excellency  thought  would  be  ex- 
pected by  the  legislature,  it  became  my  duty  to  give  this 
explanation.  Mr.  Floyd  having  been  at  congress  but  a 
short  time  after  the  concurrent  resolutions  arrived,  and 
being  now  at  a  great  distance  from  me,  occasions  a  sepa- 
rate communication." 

While   congress  was  engaged  in  the  'consideration  of 
questions  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  western  lands,  ^ 
and  more  particularly  of  the  claims  Virginia  had  inter- 
posed, against  which  Hamilton  contended,  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  and  which  called  forth  a  warm 
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address  from  the  legislature  of  New-Jersey,  urging  them 
not  to  accept  her  cession,  but  to  press  upon  that  state  "  a 
more  liberal  surrender  of  that  territory  of  which  they 
claim  so  boundless  a  proportion,"  their  deliberations  were 
suddenly  suspended.  An  occurrence  took  place,  which, 
though  unattended  with  any  immediate  consequences  of 
moment,  had  at  first  an  alarming  aspect,  and  was  one  of 
the  many  circumstances  that  hastened  the  degradation 
of  the  confederacy.  The  necessities  which  had  compelled 
congress  to  disband  the  army  without  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements, led  to  this  event.  The  patriotic  soldiery  who 
had  won  the  independence  of  their  country,  submitted  to 
the  severe  sacrifices  to  which  they  were  subjected,  with  a 
patience  and  forbearance  of  which  no  similar  instance  ex- 
ists. Instead  of  alarming  the  country,  and  invading  the 
security  of  society  by  outrages  and  plunder,  a  picture  was 
presented  by  them  of  the  highest  interest.  They  were  seen 
quietly  retiring  to  their  respective  states,  forgetting  the  hab- 
its which  war  usually  forms,  mingling  with  the  mass  of  the 
community  in  their  common  occupations,  and  only  distin- 
guishable from  them  by  the  recital  of  the  exploits  they  had 
performed,  and  of  the  sufferings  they  had  endured ;  by 
those  scars  which  a  sense  of  ingratitude  and  wounded 
pride  would  sometimes  prompt  them  to  display,  and  by  a 
deeper  and  more  fervent  devotion  to  their  country. 

A  diflferent  temper  was  exhibited  by  the  new  levies,  who, 
without  having  shared  the  dangers  of  the  war,  demanded 
an  exact  fulfilment  of  the  public  engagements. 

There  were  in  the  barracks  of  Philadelphia  and  at  Lan- 
caster a  number  of  new  recruits  who  had  never  taken  the 
field,  and  who  refused  to  accept  their  discharges  without 
immediate  pay.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  a  petition  sign- 
ed by  their  sergeants,  was  presented  to  congress.  It  was 
couched  in  very  peremptory  language,  but  was  disregarded. 
On  the  eighteenth,  letters  were  received  announcing  the 
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determination  of  another  party  to  march  to  Philadelphia 
to  demand  justice.  They  reached  it  on  the  following  day, 
and  joined  the  men  in  the  barracks. 

Rumours  were  now  circulated  among  the  timid  citizens 
of  an  alarming  character.  The  executive  of  the  state  and 
congress  were  besieged  with  entreaties  to  check  the  rising 
spirit  of  sedition,  and  to  protect  them  from  rapine. 

On  the  first  communication  of  tl\eir  purpose,  Hamilton 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
government  of.  Pennsylvania,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce 
it  to  call  upon  the  militia  to  stop  the  insurgents,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful.  They  next  despatched  the  assistant  secreta- 
ry at  war  to  meet  them,  and  to  represent  with  coolness, 
but  with  energy,  the  character  of  their  proceedings  and 
the  dangers  they  had  incurred.  The  mutineers  remained 
passive  until  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  when,  upon  an  in- 
timation that  they  had  cast  off  the  authority  of  their  officers 
and  had  a  design  against  the  bank,  congress  was  convened. 
The  state-house,  in  which  they  met,  and  where  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Pennsylvania  was  then  sitting,  was  surrounded 
by  three  hundred  soldiers  armed  with  bayonets,  under  the 
command  of  seven  sergeants,  who  sent  in  a  message  to  con- 
gress, that  "unless  their  'demand  was  complied  with  in 
twenty  minutes,  they  would  let  in  upon  them  the  injured 
soldiery,  the  consequences  of  which,  they  were  to  abide." 
Congress  ordered  General  St.  Clair  to  appear  before  them ; 
and  after  having  received  a  statement  from  him,  deter- 
mined that  they  would  enter  into  no  deliberation  with  the 
mutineers,  that  they  must  return  to  Lancaster,  and  that 
Hiere,  and  only  there,  they  would  be  paid. 

St.  Clair  was  directed  to  endeavour  to  march  them  to 
their  barracks.  During  this  interval  the  federal  legisla- 
ture adjourned,  and  passed  through  the  files  of  the  muti- 
neers without  opposition,  though  individual  members  had 
been  previously  threatened  by  them. 
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The  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  the  powder 
house,  and  of  some  of  the  pubUc  arsenals,  with  several 
field-pieces.  Congress  met  in  the  evening,  and  again  ad- 
journed, having  passed  resolutions  that  they  had  been 
grossly  insulted,  directing  their  committee  to  confer  with 
the  executive  of  the  state,  and  if  there  was  no  sufficient 
ground  for  expecting  adequate  and  prompt  exertions  for 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  federal  government,  that 
they  should  be  convened  at  Philadelphia  at  a  future  day. 

Hamilton,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  then  waited 
upon  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  and  represented  that 
the  proceeding  was  so  serious  as  to  render  palliatives  im- 
proper, and  to  require  a  resort  to  vigorous  measures  to 
compel  them  to  submission,  and  urged  the  employment  of 
the  militia.  To  this  communication  the  executive  council 
replied  that  they  must  first  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the 
militia.  On  the  following  day  the  committee  asked  of  the 
executive  a  definitive  reply  in  writing.  The  council  de- 
clined giving  a  written  answer,  but  stated  verbally  that 
while  they  regretted  the  occurrence,  no  aid  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  militia  except  in  case  of  personal  violence, 
expressing  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  vigorous  measures. 
The  committee  replied  that  the  measures  of  congress  indi- 
cated their  opinion ;  that  the  mutineers  had  passed  the 
bounds  within  which  a  spirit  of  compromise  was  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  government ;  that 
impunity  for  what  had  happened  might  lead  to  more  fla- 
grant proceedings,  invite  others  to  follow  the  example  and 
extend  the  mischief,  and  that  they  had  directed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  march  a  detachment  to  suppress  the 
mutiny. 

The  committee  finding  that  there  were  no  satisfactory 
grounds  to  expect  prompt  and  adequate  exertions  from  the 
executive  of  Pennsylvania,  felt  themselves  bound  to  advise 
the  removal  of  congress.     Anxious  to  maintain  the  dignity 
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of  that  body,  and  willing  to  protract  their  departure  as 
long  as  they  were  justified  in  the  hope  that  the  council 
might  adopt  vigorous  measures,  they  deferred  it  until  the 
twenty-fourth,  when  seeing  no  hope  of  aid  from  the  coun- 
cil, and  having  every  reason  to  expect  new  and  more  ex- 
travagant demands  from  the  mutineers,  they  advised  an 
adjournment  to  Princeton.  The  day  after  their  arrival 
there,  on  the  motion  of  Hamilton  a  resolution  was  passed 
directing  General  Howe  to  march  an  adequate  force  to 
Philadelphia  to  disarm  the  mutineers,  and  bring  their  lead- 
ers to  trial.  These  measures  were  adopted ;  but  after 
obedience  was  secured,  congress  granted  a  pardon.  These 
proceedings,  deeply  offensive  as  they  were  to  that  body, 
were  more  particularly  so  to  Hamilton,  who  had  been  its 
instrument  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  its  dignity. 

The  executive  of  Pennsylvania  perceiving  the  indigna- 
tion which  its  irresolution  had  excited,  transmitted  a  mes- 
sage to  the  assembly  of  the  state  giving  a  statement  of  its 
proceedings. 

Immediately  after  this  publication,  incensed  at  what  he 
deemed  a  premeditated  attempt  to  mislead  public  opinion, 
Hamilton  addressed  them  a  highly  interesting  letter  de- 
fending the  coercive  measures  he  had  advised,  discussing 
with  great  force  the  obligations  of  government  to  sustain 
their  authority  under  similar  circumstances,  and  making  a 
thorough  investigation  on  general  principles  of  the  means 
proper  for  quelling  a  mutiny. 

His  views  from  the  commencement  were,  "  that  the  mu- 
tiny ought  not  to  be  terminated  by  negotiation  ;  that  con- 
gress were  justifiable  in  leaving  a  place  where  they  did 
not  receive  the  support  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect ; 
but  as  their  removal  was  a  measure  of  a  critical  and  deli- 
cate nature,  might  have  an  ill  appearance  in  Europe,  and 
might,  from  events,  be  susceptible  of  an  unfavourable  inter- 
pretation in  this  country,  it  was  prudent  to  delay  until  its 
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necessity  became  apparent, — not  only  till  it  was  manifest 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  spirit  which  seemed  to 
actuate  the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  but  till  it  was  evident 
complete  submission  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
troops  ;  that  to  give  full  time  for  this,  it  was  proper  to  delay 
the  departure  of  congress  till  the  latest  period." 

Though  he  considered  the  delay  of  this  advice  as  at 
their  extreme  peril,  yet,  as  to  himself,  he  declared  that  he 
should  persist  in  it  till  the  result  of  the  consultation  with 
the  militia  officers,  or  some  new  circumstance  should  occur 
to  explain  the  designs  of  the  mutineers ;  that  in  pursuing 
this  line  of  conduct  he  should  counteract  the  sense  of  some 
gentlemen  whose  feelings  on  the  occasion  were  keen,  and 
the  opinions  of  others  who  thought  the  situation  of  con- 
gress under  the  existing  circumstances  extremely  awkward, 
precarious,  and  unjustifiable  to  their  constituents.  Subse- 
quent circumstances,  indicating  a  collusion  between  the 
committee  and  the  mutineers,  overcame  his  opposition  to 
the  report  for  their  removal. 

When  commenting  on  this  occurrence,  he  remarked : — 
"  It  was  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  effectually 
against  the  repetition  of  such  outrages,  and  to  put  itself  in 
a  situation  to  give,  instead  of  receiving  the  law ;  and  to 
manifest  that  its  compliance  was  not  the  effect  of  necessi- 
ty, but  of  choice.  This  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
disorderly  riot  of  an  armed  mob,  but  as  the  deliberate 
mutiny  of  an  incensed  soldiery,  carried  to  the  utmost  point 
of  outrage,short  of  assassination.  The  licentiousness  of  an 
army  is  to  be  dreaded  in  every  government ;  but  in  a  re- 
public it  is  more  particularly  to  be  restrained,  and  when 
directed  against  the  civil  authority,  to  be  checked  with 
energy  and  punished  with  severity.  The  merits  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  troops  might  be  a  proper  motive  for  mitiga- 
ting punishment,  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  inflict  it ;  but  there  was  no  reason  for  relaxing  in 
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the  measures  necessary  to  arrive  at  that  situation.  Its 
authority  was  first  to  be  vindicated,  and  then  its  clemency 
to  be  displayed. 

"  The  rights  of  government  are  as  essential  to  be  de- 
fended as  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  security  of  the 
one  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  other ;  and  indeed  in 
every  new  government,  especially  of  the  popular  kind, 
the  great  danger  is,  that  public  authority  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently respected." 

After  adverting  to  the  probability  of  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  mutineers,  he  observed : — "  In  this  state 
of  things,  decision  was  most  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  government. 
Though  no  general  convulsion  might  be  apprehended,  seri- 
ous mischief  might  attend  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  meanness  to  have  negotiated 
and  temporized  with  an  armed  banditti  of  four  or  five 
hundred  men,  who,  in  any  other  situation  than  surround- 
ing a  defenceless  senate,  could  only  become  formidable  by 
being  feared.  This  was  not  an  insurrection  of  a  whole 
people  ;  it  was  not  an  army  with  their  officers  at  their 
head,  demanding  the  justice  of  the  country— either  of 
which  might  have  made  caution  and  concession  respect- 
able ;  it  was  a  handful  of  mutinous  soldiers,  who  had 
equally  violated  the  laws  of  discipline  as  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic authority." 

"There  was  a  propriety  in  calling  for  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tia in  the  first  place,  for  different  reasons.  Civil  govern- 
ment may  always  with  more  peculiar  propriety  resort  to 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  to  repel  military  insults  or  encroach- 
ments. 'Tis  there,  it  ought  to  be  supposed,  where  it  may 
seek  its  surest  dependence;  especially  in  a  democracy, 
which  is  the  creature  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  each 
state  are,  in  an  aggregate  light,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  bound  as  much  to  support  the  representatives 
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of  the  whole  as  their  own  immediate  representatives.  The 
insult  was  not  to  congress  personally,  it  was  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  public  authority  in  general,  and  was  very  pro- 
perly put  on  that  footing.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
there  was  greater  danger  to  the  city  in  attempting  their 
reduction  by  force,  than  in  endeavouring  by  palliatives  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  duty.  It  has  been  urged,  and 
appeared  to  have  operated  strongly  on  the  council,  that 
the  soldiers  being  already  embodied,  accustomed  to  arms, 
and  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  warning,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  attempt  to  collect  the  citizens  to 
subdue  them,  as  the  mutineers  might  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  first  confusions  incident  to  the  measure,  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  before  the  miUtia  could  have  as- 
sembled in  equal  or  superior  force. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  a  small  body  of  disci- 
plined troops,  headed  and  led  by  their  officers,  with  a  plan  of 
conduct,  could  have  effected  a  great  deal  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  a  body  of  men  used  to  be  commanded 
and  to  obey,  when  deprived  of  the  example  and  direction 
of  their  officers.  They  are  infinitely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  an  equal  number  of  men  who  have  never  been  bro- 
ken to  command,  nor  exchanged  their  natural  courage  for 
that  artificial  kind  which  is  the  effect  of  discipline  and 
habit.  Soldiers  transfer  their  confidence  from  themselves 
to  their  officers,  face  danger  by  the  force  of  example,  the 
dread  of  punishment,  and  the  sense  of  necessity.  Take 
away  these  inducements,  and  leave  them  to  themselves, 
they  are  no  longer  resolute  than  till  they  are  opposed. 
The  idea  of  coercion  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent,  for 
more  was  to  be  apprehended  from  leaving  them  to  their 
own  passions,  than  from  attempting  to  control  them  by 
force.  The  events  corresponded  with  this  reasoning — the 
departure  of  congress  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis,  and 
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the  council  were  compelled,  by  necessity,  to  do  what  they 
ouorht  to  have  done  before  through  choice." 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  Hamilton's  services  for  the 
short  period  of  eight  months  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration, it  is  due  to  him  to  remark,  that  faint  as  this  outline 
is,  from  the  imperfect  materials  that  exist,  enough  remains 
to  show  his  commanding  position,  moral  and  intellectual. 

In  his  letters  to  the  superintendent  of  finance,  when 
speaking  of  the  temper  of  the  New- York  legislature,  he 
observed  that,  to  effect  a  change  of  their  system,  "  moun- 
tains of  prejudice  and  particular  interest  are  to  be  level- 
led," that  his  efforts  to  introduce  efficient  modes  of  taxa- 
tion had  failed,  and  though  "  there  was  a  pretty  general  opin- 
ion that  the  system  of  funding  for  payment  of  old  debts, 
and  for  procuring  further  credit,  was  wise  and  indispensa- 
ble, yet  that  a  majority  thought  it  would  be  unwise  in  one 
state  to  contribute  in  this  way  alone." 

With  such  dispositions  in  that  state,  and  with  the  gene- 
eral  temper  of  the  country  and  of  congress,  it  was  no  tri- 
vial task  to  combat ;  yet  while  some  around  him  are  seen 
seeking  safety  in  compromises  between  their  sense  of  duty 
and  their  love  of  popularity,  between  the  general  welfare 
and  state  interests,  he  is  beheld,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  boldly  meeting  all  the  public  prejudices,  con- 
futing every  objection  as  it  arose,  standing  almost  alone 
in  opposition  to  measures  which  he  could  not  believe  were 
promotive  of  the  country's  good,  and  urging  in  their  stead 
the  adoption  of  an  energetic  and  comprehensive  system  of 
national  policy — a  system  of  policy  which  has  controlled 
the  destinies  of  this  republic,  and  of  which  the  great  car- 
dinal principles  have  become  American  maxims  of  state. 

As  to  its  exterior  relations,  his  views  are  seen  to  have 
been.  Neutrality  with  foreign  powers — Friendship  with 
"the  Indian  nations" — the  Gradual"  acquisition  "of  their 
lands  by  purchase,  and,  "as  the  most  just  and  humane  way  of 
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removing  them,  the  extending  our  settlements  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood." 

As  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  a  small  compact  Peace 
establishment,  land  and  naval,  capable  of  being  augmented 
without  derangement. 

As  to  its  commerce,  Treaties  of  equality  and  reciprocity 
of  shof t  duration,  reserving  the  power  of  aiding  domestic 
industry  ;  light  and  easy  duties  on  unports,  as  "  a  mode  of 
revenue  which  preserves  a  just  measure  to  the  abilities  of 
individuals,  promotes  frugality,  and  taxes  extravagance,"  so 
imposed  as  to  encourage,  by  judicious  discriminations,  by 
"  bounties  and  by  premiums,"  the  production  of  articles  of 
primary  necessity. 

As  to  the  Fiscal  system,  a  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
"  permanent  funds,"  to  be  imposed  and  collected  by  congress, 
and,  lest  the  public  burdens  should  too  much  press,  or  the 
public  resources  be  too  dependent  upon  commerce,  duties 
upon  certain  luxuries,  and  a  small  land  tax,  as  auxiharies. 

The  revenue  to  become  the  basis  of  "  Foreign  loans"  to 
Fund  the  debt,  and  of  a  "  Sinking  fund"  to  discharge  it. 

The  "  Assumption"  of  the  debts  of  the  states  incurred  for 
the  common  defence,  and  a  provision  for  every  class  of  the 
public  creditors,  without  any  discrimination  between  the 
original  holders  or  purchasers. 

A  National  Bank,  as  an  instrument  to  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment and  collection  of  duties,  and  to  aid  and  regulate  the 
commerce  between  the  states  by  supplying  and  maintain- 
ing an  uniform  currency. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  such  was  his  policy  at  this 
time,  when  no  motives  of  ambition,  no  calculations  of  per- 
sonal interest,  could  possibly  have  prompted  them — when 
they  only  could  have  been  entertained  and  avowed  from  a 
conviction  that  they  would  promote  the  general  welfare — 
when,  as  he  wrote  to  Clinton,  "  he  had  no  future  views  in 
public  life." 
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Views  such  as  these  could  only  have  been  entertained 
by  a  mind  fraught  with  the  great  idea  of  regulating  the 
conflicting  forces  which  disturbed  the  political  system  by 
a  general  pervading  and  controlling  law — with  the  idea  of 
instituting  a  government  duly  checked — with  powers  and 
organs  "  adequate  to  the  exigencies"  of  the  nation. 

In  his  address  urging  Rhode  Island  to  grant  to  Congress 
the  power  of  levying  an  impost,  he  stated  that "  a  Repre- 
sentative Republic  ought  to  have  the  means  necessary  to 
answer  the  end  of  its  institution,"  and  as  a  justification  of 
the  demand,  he  asserted  that  the  measure,  if  not  within  the 
letter,  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  confederation. "  Congress 
by  that  are  empowered  to  borrow  money  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  and,  by  implication,  to  concert  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end."  Manifest  as 
these  inductions  are,  and  repudiating,  as  he  had  done  to- 
tally, the  idea  of  a  resort  to  force,  he  saw  that  this  implica- 
tion only  gave  to  congress  the  power  "  to  concert  the 
means."  Hence  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  empowered 
to  nominate  its  own  officers  to  collect  the  revenue  from 
individuals. 

This  was  the  initiatory  idea  of  a  General  Government 
with  organs  to  exercise  its  powers  directly,  without  state 
intervention* — an  expedient  now  obvious  to  every  mind, 
but  how  far  removed  from  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  system  of  the  confederation  with 
its  congress  of  ambassadors  ! 

*  This  proposition  is  previously  stated  in  full,  as  presented  by  him  on  the 
twentieth  of  March.  The  affirmative  states  were  Connecticut,  New-York, 
New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  votes  of  the  delegates  were— ayes, 
Bland,  Boudinot,  Clark,  Condict,  Dyer,  Floyd,  Hamilton,  McComb,  Mont- 
gomery,  Peters,  Rutledge,  Wilson,  Wolcott.  Those  against  it  were  Arnold, 
Bedford,  Collins,  Fitzsimmons,  Gervais,  Gilman,  Gorham,  Hawkins,  Hems- 
ley,  Higginson,  Holten,  A.  Lee,  F.  F.  Lee,  Madison,  Mercer,  Osgood,  White, 
Williamson.  4  J.  C.  177.  Two  only  of  the  southern  members  voted  for  it 
— Bland  and  Rutledge. 
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Defeated  in  this  measure,  and  disappointed  in  his  other 
exertions  to  prop  the  national  edifice,  yet  full  of  appre- 
liension  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  he  felt  that  it 
was  due  to  the  people  of  this  great  country,  while  yet  uni- 
ted under  a  general  confederacy,  to  appeal  to  them  in  their 
own  behalf. 

With  this  view  he  prepared  the  following  resolutions ; 
but  finding  that  they  could  not  succeed,  and  unwilling  that  a 
new  obstacle  should  be  raised  by  the  formal  rejection  of  pro- 
positions of  such  magnitude,  he  did  not  bring  them  forward. 

On  the  draft  this  endorsement,  made  by  himself,  is  to  be 
seen — "Intended  to  be  submitted  to  congress  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-three,  but  abandoned  for  want 
of  support !" 

From  the  little  care  he  bestowed  upon  his  manuscripts, 
the  fact  of  this  memorandum  having  been  made  by  him, 
would  seem  to  indicate  Hamilton's  desire  to  preserve  this 
evidence  of  his  early-matured  purpose  to  establish  a  bal- 
anced constitutional  government,  with  distinct  depart- 
ments and  adequate  powers. 

"Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  United  States  is  defective  in  the  following  es- 
sential points. 

"  First,  and  generally,  in  confining  the  foederal  govern- 
ment within  too  narrow  limits  ;  withholding  from  it  that 
efficacious  authority  and  influence  in  all  matters  of  general 
concern,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  harmony  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  ;  embarrassing  general  provisions  by 
unnecessary  details  and  inconvenient  exceptions  incompat- 
ible with  their  nature,  tending  only  to  create  jealousies  and 
disputes  respecting  the  proper  bounds  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  that  of  the  particular  states,  and 
a  mutual  interference  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

"  Secondly — In  confounding  legislative  and  executive 
powers  in  a  single  body ;  as  that  of  determining  on  the 
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number  and  quantity  of  force,  land  and  naval,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  common  defence,  and  of  directing  their  ope- 
rations when  raised  and  equipped  ;  with  that  of  ascertain- 
ing and  making  requisitions  for  the  necessary  sums  or 
quantities  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  states  into 
the  common  treasury,  contrary  to  the  most  approved  and 
well-founded  maxims  of  free  government,  which  require 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authorities 
should  be  deposited  in  distinct  and  seixirate  hands. 

"  Thirdly — In  the  want  of  a  Federal  Judicature,  hav- 
ing cognizance  of  all  matters  of  general  concern  in  the  last 
resort,  especially  those  in  which  foreign  nations  and  their 
subjects  are  interested  ;  from  which  defect,  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  local  regulations  of  particular  states  militating, 
directly  or  indirectly,  against  the  powers  vested  in  the 
union,  the  national  treaties  will  be  liable  to  be  infringed, 
the  national  faith  to  be  violated,  and  the  public  tranquillity 
to  be  disturbed. 

"Fourthly — In  vesting  the  United  States,  in  congress 
assembled,  with  the  power  of  general  taxation,  comprehend- 
ed in  that  '  of  ascertaining  the  necessary  sums  of  money 
to  be  raised  for  the  common  defence,  and  of  appropriating 
and  applying  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses ;' 
and  yet  rendering  that  power,  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  union,  nugatory,  by  withholding  from  them  all  con- 
trol over  either  the  imposition  or  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
for  raising  the  sums  required,  whence  it  happens  that  the 
inclinations,  not  the  abilities,  of  the  respective  states  are, 
in  fact,  the  criterion  of  their  contributions  to  the  common 
expense,  and  the  public  burden  has  fallen,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fall,  with  very  unequal  weight. 

"  Fifthly — In  fixing  a  rule  for  determining  the  propor- 
tion of  each  state  towards  the  common  expense,  whicn,  if 
practicable  at  all,  must  in  the  execution  be  attended  with 
great  expense,  inequality,  uncertainty,  and  difficulty. 
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"  Sixthly — In  authorizing  congress  '  to  borrow  money, 
or  emit  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,'  without 
the  power  of  establishing  funds  to  secure  the  repayment 
of  the  money  or  the  redemption  of  the  bills  emitted,  from 
which  must  result  one  of  these  evils — either  a  want  of  suf- 
ficient credit  in  the  first  instance  to  borrow,  or  to  circu- 
late the  bills  emitted,  whereby  in  great  national  exigencies 
the  public  safety  may  be  endangered,  or,  in  the  second 
instance,  frequent  infractions  of  the  public  engagements, 
disappointments  to  lenders,  repetitions  of  the  calamities 
of  depreciating  paper,  a  continuance  of  the  injustice  and 
mischiefs  of  an  unfunded  debt,  and,  first  or  last,  the  anni- 
hilation of  public  credit.  Indeed,  in  authorizing  congress 
at  all  to  emit  an  unfunded  paper  as  the  sign  of  value ;  a 
resource,  which,  though  useful  in  the  infancy  of  this  coun- 
try, indispensable  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
ought  not  to  continue  a  formal  part  of  the  constitution,  nor 
ever  hereafter  to  be  employed,  being  in  its  nature  pregnant 
with  abuses,  and  liable  to  be  made  the  engine  of  imposition 
and  fraud,  holding  out  temptations  equally  pernicious  to  the 
integrity  of  government  and  to  the  morals  of  the  people. 

"  Seventhly — In  not  making  proper  or  competent  provi- 
sion for  interior  or  exterior  defence :  for  interior  defence,  by 
leaving  it  to  the  individual  states  to  appoint  all  regimental 
officers  of  the  land  forces,  to  raise  the  men  in  their  own  way, 
to  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States ;  from  which  circumstances  have  resulted,  and  will 
hereafter  result,  great  confusion  in  the  military  department, 
continual  disputes  of  rank,  languid  and  disproportionate 
levies  of  men,  an  enormous  increase  of  expense  for  want 
of  system  and  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
them,  and  from  the  competitions  of  state  bounties ; — by 
an  ambiguity  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  construction  which  would  devolve  upon  the 
particular  states  in  time  of  peace  the  care  of  their  own 
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defence  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  would  preclude  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  raising  a  single  regiment  or  building  a 
single  ship  before  a  declaration  of  war,  or  an  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  ;   a  principle  dangerous  to  the 
confederacy  in  different  respects,  by  leaving  the  United 
States  at  all  times  unprepared  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  rights,  obliging  them  to  begin  to  raise  an  army 
and  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  at  the  moment  they  would 
have  occasion  to  employ  them,  and  by  putting  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  states,  who  from  their  local  situations  are 
more  immediately  exposed,  all  the  standing  forces  of  the 
country,  thereby  not  only  leaving  the  care  of  the  safety  of 
the  whole  to  a  part,  which  will  naturally  be  both  unwilling 
and  unable  to  make  effectual  provision  at  its  particular 
expense,  but  also  furnishing  grounds  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust between  the  states,  unjust  in  its  operation  to  those 
states  in  whose  hands  they  are,  by  throwing  the  exclusive 
burden  of  maintaining  those  forces  upon  them,  while  their 
neighbours  immediately,  and  all  the  states  ultimately,  would 
share  the  benefits  of  their  services  :  for  exterior  defence, 
in  authorizing   congress   'to   build   and   equip   a   navy,' 
without  providing  any  means  of  manning  it,  either  by  re- 
quisitions of  the  states,  by  the  power  of  registering  and 
drafting  the  seamen  in  rotation,  or  by  embargoes  in  cases 
of  emergency,  to  induce  them  to  accept  employment  on 
board  the  ships  of  war ;  the  omission  of  all  which  leaves 
no  other  resource  than  voluntary  enlistment ;  a  resource 
which  has  been  found  ineffectual  in  every  country,  and  for 
reasons  of  peculiar  force,  in  this. 

"  Eighthly — In  not  vesting  in  the  United  States  a  gen- 
eral SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  TRADE,  equally  ncccssary  in 
the  view  of  revenue  and  regulation :  of  revenue,  because 
duties  on  commerce,  when  moderate,  are  among  the  most 
agreeable  and  productive  species  of  it  which  cannot  with- 
out great  disadvantages  be  imposed  by  particular  states. 
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while  others  refrain  from  doing  it,  but  must  be  imposed  in 
concert,  and  by  laws  operating  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, at  the  same  moment,  in  all  the  states ;  otherwise 
those  states  which  should  not  impose  them  would  en- 
gross the  commerce  of  such  of  their  neighbours  as  did : 
of  regulation,  because  by  general  prohibitions  of  par- 
ticular articles,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  duties, 
sometimes  by  bounties  on  the  manufacture  or  exportation 
of  certain  commodities,  injurious  branches  of  commerce 
might  be  discouraged,  favourable  branches  encouraged, 
useful  products  and  manufactures  promoted ;  none  of 
which  advantages  can  be  effectually  attained  by  separate 
regulations  without  a  general  superintending  power ;  be- 
cause, also,  it  is  essential  to  the  due  observance  of  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
powers,  an  interference  with  which  will  be  unavoidable 
if  the  different  states  have  the  exclusive  regulation  of  their 
own  trade,  and  of  course  the  construction  of  the  treaties 
entered  into. 

"Ninthly — In  defeating  essential  powers  by  provisoes 
and  limitations  inconsistent  with  their  nature,  as  the  power 
of  making  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  '  provided  that  no 
treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative 
power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from  im- 
posing such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodi- 
ties whatever ;'  a  proviso  susceptible  of  an  interpretation 
which  includes  a  constitutional  possibility  of  defeating  the 
treaties  of  commerce  entered  into  by  the  United  States. 
As  also  the  power  '  of  regulating  the  trade,  and  managing 
all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  states ; 
provided,  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its 
own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated,'  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature. 
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"  Tenlhly — In  granting  the  United  States  the  sole  pow- 
er '  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their 
own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  states,'  without 
the  power  of  regulating  foreign  coin  in  circulation,  though 
one  is  essential  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  other,  as  there 
ought  to  be  such  proportions  maintained  between  the  na- 
tional and  foreign  coin,  as  will  give  the  former  a  prefer- 
ence in  all  internal  negotiations  ;  and  without  the  latter 
power,  the  operations  of  government,  in  a  matter  of  prima- 
ry importance  to  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  exposed  to  numberless  obstructions. 

"•Eleventhly — In  requiring  the  assent  of  nine  states  to 
matters  of  principal  importance,  and  of  seven  to  all  others, 
except  adjournments  from  day  to  day,  a  rule  destructive 
of  vigour,  consistency,  or  expedition,  in  the  administration 
of  afl^airs,  tending  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  majority  to 
that  of  the  minority,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  small 
combination  to  retard  and  even  to  frustrate  the  most  neces- 
sary measures,  and  to  oblige  the  greater  number,  in  cases 
which  require  speedy  determinations,  as  happens  in  the  most 
interesting  concerns  of  the  community,  to  come  into  the 
views  of  the  smaller ;  the  evils  of  which  have  been  felt  in 
critical  conjunctures,  and  must  always  make  the  spirit  of 
government  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  expedience,  rather 
than  of  system  and  energy. 

''  Twelfthly — In  vesting  in  the  foederal  government  the' 
sole  direction  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  without  empowering  it 
to  pass  ALL  GENERAL  LAWS  in  aid  and  support  of  the  laws 
of  nations  ;  for  the  want  of  which  authority,  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  may  be  broken,  their  reputation  sullied, 
and  their  peace  interrupted,  by  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
ception of  any  particular  state. 

"And  whereas  experience  hath  clearly  manifested  that 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  union  in  the  confederation,  are 
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unequal  to  the  purpose  of  effectually  drawing  forth  the  re- 
sources of  the  respective  members,  for  the  common  welfare 
and  defence  ;  whereby  the  United  States  have,  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  been  exposed  to  the  most  critical  and 
alarming  situations ;  have  wanted  an  army  adequate  to 
their  defence,  and  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  the 
country ;  have  on  account  of  that  deficiency  seen  essen- 
tial posts  reduced — others  imminently  endangered — whole 
states,  and  large  parts  of  others,  overrun  and  ravaged  by 
small  bodies  of  the  enemy's  forces  ;  have  been  destitute  of 
sufficient  means  of  feeding,  clothing,  paying,  and  appoint- 
ing that  army,  by  which  the  troops,  rendered  less  efficient 
for  military  operations,  have  been  exposed  to  sufferings, 
which  nothing  but  unparalleled  patience,  perseverance, 
and  patriotism  could  have  endured.  Whereas,  also,  the 
United  States  have  been  too  often  compelled  to  make  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  a  succession  of  temporary 
expedients,  inconsistent  with  order,  economy,  energy,  or 
a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  public  engagements,  and 
now  find  themselves,  at  the  close  of  a  glorious  struggle  for 
independence,  without  any  certain  means  of  doing  justice 
to  those  who  have  been  its  principal  supporters — to  an  ar- 
my which  has  bravely  fought,  and  patiently  suffered — to 
citizens  who  have  cheerfully  lent  their  money — and  to 
others  who  have  in  different  ways  contributed  their  pro- 
perty and  their  personal  service  to  the  common  cause ; 
obliged  to  rely  for  the  only  effectual  mode  of  doing  that 
justice,  by  funding  the  debt  on  solid  securities,  on  the  pre- 
carious concurrence  of  thirteen  distinct  deliberatives,  the 
dissent  of  either  of  which  may  defeat  the  plan,  and  leave 
these  states,  at  this  early  period  of  their  existence,  in- 
volved in  all  the  disgrace  and  mischiefs  of  violated  faith  and 
national  bankruptcy.  And  whereas,  notwithstanding  we 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  so  far  happily  es- 
caped the  complicated  dangers  of  such  a  situation,  and 
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now  see  the  object  of  our  wishes  secured  by  an  honourable 
peace,  it  would  be  unwise  to  hazard  a  repetition  of  the 
same  dangers  and  embarrassments,  in  any  future  war  in 
which  these  states  may  be  engaged,  or  to  continue  this  ex- 
tensive empire  under  a  government  unequal  to  its  protec- 
tion and  prosperity.  And  whereas,  it  is  essential  to  the 
happiness  and  security  of  these  states,  that  their  union 
should  be  established  on  the  most  solid  foundations,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  this  desirable  object  cannot  be  effected  but 
by  a  GOVERNMENT,  Capable,  both  in  peace  and  war,  of 
making  every  member  of  the  union  contribute  in  just 
proportion  to  the  common  necessities,  and  of  combining 
and  directing  the  forces  and  wills  of  the  several  parts  to  a 
general  end ;  to  which  purposes,  in  the  opinion  of  con- 
gress, the  present  confederation  is  altogeter  inadequate. 
And  whereas,  on  the  spirit  which  may  direct  the  coun- 
cils and  measures  of  these  states,  at  the  present  juncture, 
may  depend  their  future  safety  and  welfare — Congress 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty,  freely  to  state  to  their  constit- 
uents the  defects  which,  by  experience,  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  present  plan  of  the  fcederal  union,  and  solemn- 
ly to  call  their  attention  to  a  revisal  and  amendment  of 
the  same.  Therefore  resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  several  states  to  appoint  a  Convention,  to 

meet  at on  the day  of ,  with  full  powers  to 

revise  the  confederation,  and  to  adopt  and  propose  such^ 
alterations  as  to  them  shall  appear  necessary,  to  be  finally 
approved  or  rejected  by  the  states  respectively — and  that 

a  committee  of be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address 

upon  the  subject." 

These  resolutions,  as  appears  from  a  communication  to 
General  Washington,  Hamilton  prepared  with  a  view  to 
an  address  from  congress  as  soon  as  they  had  ratified  the 
definitive  treaty.  "  In  a  letter,"  he  says,  "  which  I  wrote 
to  you  several  months  ago,  I  intimated  that  it  might  be  in 
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your  power  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  our  foede- 
ral  union  upon  a  more  soUd  basis.  I  have  never  since  ex- 
plained myself.  At  the  time,  I  was  in  hopes  congress 
might  have  been  induced  to  take  a  decisive  ground,  to  in- 
form their  constituents  of  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
system,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  public 
affairs  with  honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the 
community,  with  powers  so  disproportioned  to  their  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  having  done  this  in  a  full  and  forcible 
manner,  to  adjourn  the  moment  the  definitive  treaty  was 
ratified.  In  retiring  at  the  same  juncture,  I  wished  you 
in  a  solemn  manner  to  declare  to  the  people  your  intended 
retreat  from  public  concerns  ;  your  opinion  of  the  present 
government,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change. 
Before  I  left  congress  I  despaired  of  the  first,  and  your 
circular  letter  to  the  states  had  anticipated  the  last. 

"  I  trust  it  will  not  be  without  effect,  though  I  am  per- 
suaded it  would  have  had  more,  combined  with  what  I 
have  mentioned  ;  at  all  events,  without  compliment,  sir,  it 
will  do  you  honour  with  the  sensible  and  well-meaning, 
and  ultimately,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  people  at  large, 
when  the  present  epidemic  frenzy  has  subsided." 

With  this  purpose,  not  less  grand  in  the  conception 
than  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  Hamilton 
closed  his  career  in  congress. 
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WASHINGTON,    REED,    AND    LEE. 

Page  25. 

The  letters  of  Washington  to  his  former  secretary,  Joseph  Reed,  are  ex- 
pressive of  a  continuing  regard  and  confidence,  which,  unexplained,  subject  the 
former  to  the  charge  of  a  want  of  frankness.  An  easy  solution  will  be  found  in. 
a  statement  of  facts.     In  the  "  Life  of  Reed,"  i.  107,  it  is  stated  : 

"  Though  nominally  the  aid  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  Mr.  Reed  was 
really,  as  has  been  intimated,  in  relations  to  him  of  a  still  more  responsible 
and  confidential  nature.  It  is  but  fair  to  his  reputation,  and  in  no  disparage- 
ment to  others,  that  these  relations  be  understood.  It  wUl  be  seen,  when  the 
correspondence  is  resumed,  how  earnestly  General  Washington  deplored  even 
a  temporary  separation,  and  what  value  he  set  upon  his  services.  '  My  mind,' 
says  he,  in  one  letter,  '  is  now  fully  disclosed  to  you,  with  this  assurance  sin- 
cerely and  afiectionately  accompanying  it,  that  whilst  you  are  disposed  to 
continue  with  me,  I  shall  think  myself  too  fortunate  and  happy  to  wish  for  a 
change.'  '  I  could  wish,  my  good  friend,  that  these  things  may  give  a  spur  to 
your  inclmation  to  return.  I  feel  the  want  of  your  ready  pen  greatly.' " 
"  Some  months  after,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Harrison's  being 
compelled  to  leave  him :  '  If  he  should  go,  I  shall  really  bo  distressed  beyond 
measure,  as  I  know  of  no  persons  able  to  supply  your  places,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  with  whom  I  would  choose  to  Uve  in  unbounded  confidence.' " 

Next,  quotmg  an  observation  of  Mr.  Sparks,  on  the  question,  "How far 
Washington  may  be  considered  the  actual  author  of  the  immense  number  of 
letters,  to  which,  in  his  oflBcial  and  private  capacity,  he  affixed  his  name,"  that 
"  this  is  a  question  rather  of  curiosity  than  of  any  essential  interest  or  conse- 
quence," he  observes  :  "And  if  it  could  be  shown— which  it  certamly  cannot 
be— that  the  mass  of  his  correspondence  was  conducted  by  others  in  his  name. 
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it  woiilcl  detract  nothing  from  his  fame."  "  As  a  mere  question  of  historical  cu- 
riosity, of  interest  to  those  whose  elevation  is  far  less,  and  of  distinction  which 
the  bioo-rapher  of  another  has  no  right  to  disclaim,  it  may  he  examined,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  proudest  honors  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that  he  was  selected 
by  Washington  as  one  whom  he  could  trust  with  the  representation  of  his 
opinions  at  a  critical  period  of  his  career,  for  the  public  and  posterity,  and  who 
proved  himself  competent  to  the  duty."  "  During  the  time  Mr.  Reed  was  at 
head-quarters,  a  number  of  very  interesting  official  papers  were  issued  by  the 
Commauder-in-chief,  most,  if  not  probably  all  of  which,  were  from  the  pen  of 
his  secretary." 

A  statement  of  several  instances  in  which  these  drafts  were  from  the 
pen  of  Reed  is  given,  and  letters  are  published  from  "Washington's  pen  of  cu- 
rious interest,  probably  in  part  to  show  the  difference  of  style  between  that  of 
the  General  and  of  his  secretary. 

Reed  having  rejoined  the  army,  thege  confidential  relations  were  continued, 
as  has  been  seen,  to  the  moment  of  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  when  the 
reply  of  Lee  to  Reed's  letter  of  the  twenty-first  of  November,  '76,  came  to 
Washington's  knowledge. 

The  letter  of  Reed  was  written  at  Hackensack,  where  it  is  related,  "  the 
army  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men,  and  they  were  dispirited  by  ill-suc- 
cess," and  whence  "  a  second  move  was  necessary  again  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  enclosed  between  two  rivers,"  and  was  from  a  person  "on  whom  "  Wash- 
ington "  relied  as  on  a  second  self"  * 

It  is  in  these  terms :  "  Dear  General,  the  letter  you  will  receive  with  this 
contains  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  your  present  situation.  But,  besides 
this,  I  have  some  additional  reasons  for  most  earnestly  wishing  to  have  you 
where  the  principal  scene  of  action  is  laid.  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  nor  praise 
you  at  the  expense  of  any  other,  but  I  confess,  I  do  think  that  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  you,  that  this  army  and  the  liberties  of  America,  so  far  as  they  are 
dependent  on  it,  are  not  totally  cut  off.  You  have  decision — a  quahty  often 
wanting  in  minds  otherwise  valuable — and  I  ascribe  to  this  our  escape  from 
York  Island,  from  Kingsbridge,  and  the  Plains ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  had  you 
been  here,  the  garrison  of  Mount  Washington  ivould  notu  have  composed  a  part  of 
this  army  ;  and  from  all  these  circumstances,  I  confess,  I  ardently  wish  to  see 
you  removed  from  a  place  where  I  think  there  will  be  little  call  for  your  judg- 
ment and  experience,  to  the  place  where  they  are  likely  to  be  so  necessary. 
Nor  am  I  singular  in  my  opinion  ;  every  gentleman  of  the  family,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  generally,  have  a  confidence  in  you  ;  the  enemy  constantly  inquire 
where  you  are,  and  seem  to  be  less  confident  when  you  are  present." 

Then  adverting  to  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  he  remarks :  "  General 

*  Irving's  Washington. 
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Washington's  own  judgment,  seconded  by  representations  from  us,  would,  I 
believe,  have  saved  the  men  and  their  arms ;  but,  unluckily,  General  Greene's 
judgment  was  contrary.  This  kept  the  General's  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense 
till  the  stroke  was  struck.  Oh,  General !  An  indecisive  mind  is  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befall  an  army.  How  often  have  I  lamented  it 
this  campaign ! " 

This  letter  closes  thus:  "  I  intended  to  have  said  more,  but  the  express  is 
waiting,  and  I  must  conclude  with  my  clear  and  explicit  opinion,  that  your 
presence  is  of  the  last  importance.     I  am,  with  much  affection  and  regard." 

The  reply  of  Lee,  catching  at  the  language  of  Reed,  begins :  "  I  have  re- 
ceived your  most  obliging,  flattering  letter,  lament  -with  you  that  fatal  indeci- 
sion of  mind  which  in  war  is  a  much  greater  disqualification  than  stupidity,  or 
mere  want  of  personal  courage ;  accident  may  put  a  decisive  blunder  in  the 
right,  but  eternal  defeat  and  miscarriage  miist  attend  the  man  of  tlie  best  parts, 
if  cursed  with  indecision." 

It  bears  date  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 

Such  a  letter  as  Reed's — from  one  of  Washington's  staff — written  under 
such  circvimstances,  and  which,  in  effect,  encouraged  Lee  to  insubordination, 
thus  perilling  the  American  army,  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  indignation 
not  only  of  the  party  most  interested,  but  of  the  world. 

It  did  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Washington 
until  late  in  the  year  1780,  but  unexpectedly  to  Reed,  the  reply  of  Lee,  indi- 
cating, in  part,  its  character,  was  received  and  opened  by  Washington,  in  the 
absence  of  Reed.  It  probably  was  received  on  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth 
of  November,  as  on  the  twenty-seventh,  Reed,  aware  of  his  critical  position, 
resigned  his  commission  of  adjutant-general.  TKe  motive  must  have  been 
strong,  if  the  language  of  Reed  to  a  general  oSicer  is  referred  to  :  "  The  retire- 
ment of  a  general  officer,  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  country  and  the 
army,  at  so  critical  a  period,  appears  to  me  to  be  big  with  fatal  consequences, 
both  in  the  public  cause  and  his  own  reputation."  * 

Three  days  after,  on  the  thirtietli,  Washington  addressed  him  a  sliort  note, 
transmitting  the  letter  of  Lee  :  "  The  enclosed  was  put  into  my  hands  by  an 
express  from  White  Plains.  Having  no  idea  of  its  being  a  private  letter, 
much  less  suspecting  the  tendency  of  the  correspondence,  I  opened  it,  as  I  have 
done  all  other  letters  to  you  from  the  same  place  and  Peekskill,  upon  the 
business  of  your  office,  as  I  conceived  and  proved  them  to  be.  This,  as  it  is 
the  truth,  must  be  my  excuse  for  seeing  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  neither 
inclination  nor  intention  would  have  prompted  me  to,"  &c. 

This  calm,  cold  note,  was  most  expressive.  Reed  felt  himself  on  tlie  verge 
of  an  abyss.     Ere  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  Lee  was  captured.     His  danger  of 

*  Life  of  Kecd,  i.  109. 
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exposure  became  imminent.  The  prospects  of  'Washington  had  darkened. 
Haunted  Tvith  the  apprehension  of  tlie  ruinous  disclosure,  and  seeing  nothing 
between  himself  and  the  enemy,  but  "  the  shattered  remains  of  a  broken  army," 
Reed  may  have  faltered.* 

The  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  gave  new  life  to  the  American 
hopes.  '^Tien  the  army  was  quartered  at  Morristown,  Eeed  retired  from  the 
camp,  and  soon  after  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  kind  note  from  Wash- 
ington, who,  mindful  of  former  services,  was  unwilling  to  remember  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  intercepted  letter  of  Lee.  Soon  after,  he  recommended 
him  to  the  command  of  the  horse. 

To  reinstate  himself  in  Washington's  confidence  was  a  great  object,  and 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  Reed  wrote  to  him  :  "  The  Congress  having  adjourn- 
ed to  this  city,  I  suppose  they  will  soon  come  to  some  resolution  respecting 
the  command  of  the  horse.  As  ambition  for  military  command  is  not  my 
ruling  passion,  I  make  no  doubt  any  preference  given  to  any  other  person 
will  be  founded  on  such  merit,  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  every  one.  I  am 
sure  it  will  give  it  to  me,  as  I  love  my  country  too  well,  and  have  too  deep  a 
stake  in  the  game  not  to  wish  it  well  played." 

These  observations  follow : 

"  I  could  have  wished  to  have  one  hour  of  private  conversation  with  you 
on  the  subject  of  a  letter,  written  to  me  by  General  Lee  before  his  captivitj'. 
I  deferred  it  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  him  the  letter  to  which  his  was  an 
answer.  I  fear,  from  what  v/e  hear,  that  he  will  be  sent  to  England,  and  of 
course  there  will  be  little  probability  of  my  obtaining  it.  While  he  stays  in 
America,  I  cannot  give  up  my  hopes,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  most  solemnly 
assure  you,  that  you  would  see  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  that  respect 
and  affection  which  I  have  and  ever  shall  bear  to  your  person  and  character. 
My  pressing  him  most  earnestly  to  join  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  mention- 
ing that  Mount  Washington  was  taken  before  any  decision  was  had  respectmg 
it,  led  to  expressions  and  an  answer  which  must  have  been  disapproved  by  you, 
and  which  I  was  far  from  expecting.  I  had  rather  multiply  instances  than 
repeat  assurances  of  my  respect  and  attachment.  No  man  in  America,  my 
dear  General,  more  truly  and  ardently  wishes  your  honor,  happiness,  and  suc- 
cess, or  would  more  exert  himself  to  promote  them.  I  say  more  upon  this 
occasion,  from  a  probability  that  we  shall  not  renew  our  military  connection, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  other  interest  than  that  of  securing  your  esteem, 
free  from  all  selfish  principles." 

The  sincerity  of  these  assurances  was  not  doubted,  and  ere  a  month  elaps- 
ed, Washington  announced  to   him  that   he  had,  by  authority  of  Congress, 
assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  horse.     Reed  thus  acknowledged  the 
*  Hamilton  to  General  Cadwallader,  March  14, 17S3. 
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kindness  on  the  fourth  of  June  :  "  The  abuse  and  calumny,  -which,  with  equal 
cowardice  and  baseness,  some  persons  have  bestowed,  would  have  given  me 
little  pain,  if  I  did  not  apprehend  that  it  had  lessened  me  in  your  friendship 
and  esteem.  In  this  part,  I  confess,  I  have  received  the  severest  wound  ;  for 
I  am  sure  you  are  too  just  and  discerning,  to  suffer  the  unguarded  expressions 
of  another  person  to  obliterate  the  proofs  I  had  given  of  a  sincere,  disinterested 
attachment  to  your  person  and  fame,  since  you  first  favored  me  with  your 
regard. 

"  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  regain  lost  friendship ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  never  having  justly  forfeited  yours,  and  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  in  my  power  fully  to  convince  you  of  it,  are  some  consolation  for 
an  event,  which  I  never  think  of  but  with  the  greatest  concern.  In  the  mean 
time,  my  dear  General,  let  me  entreat  you  to  judge  of  me  by  realities,  not  by 
appearances,  and  believe  that  I  never  entertained  or  expressed  a  sentiment 
incompatible  with  that  regard  I  professed  for  your  person  and  character,  and 
which,  whether  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  possess  your  future  good  opinion  or 
not,  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave  with  me. 

"  A  late  perusal  of  the  letters  you  honored  me  with  at  Cambridge  and  New 
York  last  year,  afforded  me  a  melancholy  pleasure.  I  cannot  help  acknowl- 
edging myself  deeply  affected,  on  a  comparison  with  those  which  I  have  since 
received.  I  should  not,  my  dear  sir,  have  trespassed  on  your  time  and  pa- 
tience at  this  juncture  so  long,  but  that  a  former  letter  upon  this  subject,  I 
fear,  has  miscarried ;  and,  whatever  may  be  my  future  destination  and  course 
of  life,  I  could  not  support  the  reflection  of  being  thought  ungrateful  and  insin- 
cere to  a  friendship  which  was  equally  my  pride  and  my  pleasure.  May  God 
Almighty  crown  your  virtue,  my  dear  and  much  respected  General,  with  de- 
served success,  and  make  yom*  life  as  happy  and  honorable  to  yourself,  as  it 
has  been  useful  to  your  country. 

"Believe  me,  with  the  most  unfeigned  regard  and  respect,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant." 

Moved  by  these  solemn  assurances,  the  reaUty  of  which  \Yashington 
did  not  permit  himself  to  question,  they  were  thus  met  by  a  letter  ten  days 
later :  s 

"  MiDDLEBROOK,  June  14,  1777 — I  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  thank 
you,  as  I  do  most  sincerely,  for  the  friendly  and  affectionate  sentiments  con- 
tained in  yours  of  the  above  date  towards  me,  and  to  assure  you,  that  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  them.  True  it  is,  I  felt  myself  hurt  by 
a  certain  letter,  which  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  the  echo  of  one  from  you. 
I  was  hurt,  not  because  I  thought  my  judgment  wronged  by  the  expressions 
contained  in  it,  but  because  the  same  sentiments  were  not  communicated  im- 
mediately to  myself. 
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"  The  favorable  manner  in  which  your  opinions,  upon  all  occasions,  had 
heen  received,  the  impression  they  made,  and  the  unreserved  manner  in 
which  I  wished  and  required  them  to  be  given,  entitled  me,  I  thought,  to 
your  advice  upon  any  point  in  which  I  appeared  to  be  wanting.  To  meet 
with  any  thing,  then,  that  carried  with  it  a  complexion  of  withholding  that 
advice  from  me,  and  censuring  my  conduct  to  another,  was  such  an  argument 
of  disingenuity,  that  I  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  it.  However,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied,  that  matters  were  not  as  they  appeared  from  the  letter  al- 
luded to."     He  urged  him  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Congress. 

Reed  did  not  accept  this  high  commission.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress  by  Pennsylvania,  in  which  capacity  he  was  much  at  head- 
quarters, before  and  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  His  intervals  were  not 
unoccupied.  On  the  fifth  of  October,  seventy-eight,  he  wrote  General  Arm- 
strong from  Philadelphia,  "  The  designs  of  a  Tory,  proprietary,  Quaker  party 
are  too  obvious,  and,  if  not  crushed  in  the  bud,  will  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of 
misery  and  dissension  through  this  State.  After  fighting  the  open  enemies  of 
the  countiy,  I  have  now  devoted  my  poor  talents  to  its  service  in  pleading  its 
cause  against  the  wretches  who  have  secretly  been  endeavoring  to  ruin  it." 

The  arrest  of  General  Lee,  it  would  seem,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  quickened 
Reed's  apprehensions  of  exposure.  Aware  of  his  headlong  character,  and  fear- 
ful lest  his  hostiUty  to  Washington  might  prompt  him  to  inflict  a  wound  upon 
the  pride  of  the  Commander-in-chief  by  the  pubUcation  of  the  haunting  letter 
of  his  confidential  aid,  from  Hackensack,  Reed  resorted,  as  his  only  hope,  to 
the  expedient  of  obtaining  the  promise  of  Lee  not  to  expose  him. 

He  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1778,  the  answer  to 
which  shows  it  was  well  adapted  to  pique  his  sense  of  honor,  and  for  the  time 
proved  entirely  successful. 

Lee,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  '78,  acknowledged  it  with  a  crescendo. 
"  Dear  Reed  * — Though  it  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  I  must  say 
that  your  letter  has  filled  me  with  astonishment,  anger,  and  pleasure.  I  am  as- 
tonished  that  a  man  of  your  clear  understanding  should  have  confused  matters- 
so  strangely  as  you  seem  to  have  done  on  the  subject  of  my  letters  to  the  print- 
er at  Trenton  and  to  yourself.  /  am  pleased  in  your  having  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  I  had  entertained  of  your  regard  and  friendship,  and  /  am  angry 
that  you  should  suppose  me  for  a  single  moment  capable  of  amiliruj  myself  of 
some  expressions  you  had  made  use  of  in  a  conf.dentlal  letter,  to  embroil  you  with 
a  man  that  the  public  interest  certainly,  and  perhaps  your  personal  concerns, 
render  it  necessary  you  should  be  on  good  terms  with."  The  residue  of  this 
letter,  containing  some  curious  matter,  closes  with  this  sentence.     "  As  to  you, 

*  Life  of  Eeed,  i.  369. 
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my  dear  Reed,  I  still  have  all  the  reason  possible  to  rank  you,  as  I  ever  have 
done,  one  of  the  first  in  my  esteem  and  affection." 

The  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  matter,  which  had  become  dramatic, 
was  in  the  year  seventy-nine. 

Stung  with  mortification,  and  exasperated  at  the  unmeasured  censure  of 
his  conduct,  Lee  resolved  on  an  appeal  through  the  press.  He  prepared  a  pa- 
per entitled,  "  Some  Queries,  Political  and  Military,  humbly  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public."  The  gazettes  of  Philadelphia  refusing  to  print  them, 
he  addressed  a  note  of  the  7th  June,  1779,  to  Goddard,  printer  of  the  Mary- 
land Journal,  issued  at  Baltimore  : 

"  Deak  Sir  : — 

"  As  I  am  acquainted  with  your  just  way  of  thinking,  liberality,  and  impar- 
tiality, and  as  I  thmk  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  the  People  will  bear  Truth, 
I  enclose  you  some  Queries  which  I  believe  you  have  seen  before.  If  you  are 
of  opinion  that  they  will  be  of  use,  I  could  wish  you  would  insert  them  in  your 
paper,  with  the  following  introduction. 

"  The  following  Queries,  political  and  military,  were  some  time  ago  hand- 
ed about  Philadelphia.  The  import  of  some  of  them  is  so  curious,  that  they 
may  perhaps  afford  amusement,  if  not  information,  to  your  readers. — Is  Col. 
Oswald  with  you  ?  If  he  is  I  beg  my  love  to  him."  This  request  was  repeated 
on  the  19th  of  June.  "  I  understand  my  friend,  Col.  Oswald,  is  entered  into 
Partnership  with  you.  Without  this  consideration  I  should  have  done  your 
press  all  the  service  in  my  Power,  as  I  have  a  very  great  Regard  for  yourself 
personally.  But  I  have  now  a  double  motive.  I  have  many  papers  which 
will  be  of  Service  to  you,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  to  you  alone  they  shall 
be  consigned.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  improper  to  insert  the  Queries  I 
enclosed.  You  have,  and  ought  to  have,  the  first  reputation  for  Impartiality 
as  a  Printer  on  the  Continent." 

Thus  entreated,  the  Queries  were  published  on  the  sixth  of  July.  Oswald 
was  called  upon  for  an  explanation.  He  absented  himself  for  a  time,  then  ap- 
peared in  public,  and,  irritated  at  the  decided  disapproval  of  the  gallant  Col. 
Smith,*  challenged  him.  Goddard,  the  printer,  fled  to  Annapolis  and  published 
a  recantation — "  I  have  transgressed  against  truth,  justice,  and  my  duty,  and 
beg  pardon." 

Among  these  twenty-five  obnoxious  Queries,  three  "  were  understood  at  the 
time  to  refer  directly  to  Washmgton  and  Reed."t 

"  Query  9th.  Whether  it  is  salutary  or  dangerous,  consistent  with  or  abhor- 
rent from  the  principles  and  spirit  of  liberty  and  repubhcanism,  to  inculcate 

*  Col.  Saml.  Smith.  +  Keed's  Life,  i.  261. 
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and  encourage  in  the  people  an  idea  that  their  welfare,  safety  and  glory  depend 
on  one  man?     Whether  they  really  do  depend  on  one  man? 

"  10th.  Whether  among  the  late  vrarm,  or  rather  loyal  addresses  in  this 
city  "  (Philadelphia),  "  there  was  a  suigle  mortal,  one  gentleman  excepted,  who 
could  possibly  be  acquainted  with  his  merits  ? 

"  11th.  Whether  this  gentleman  excepted  does  really  think  his  Excellency  a 
great  man ;  or  whether  evidence  could  be  produced  of  his  sentiments  being 
quite  the  reverse  ?" 

Thus  forced  into  the  light,  and  feeling  himself  compelled  to  an  explanation, 
Reed,  now  President  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  this  publication : 

"  In  a  set  of  queries  designed  to  assail  the  character  of  General  Washington, 
in  a  late  paper,  I  am  alluded  to  so  particularly  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
quoted  as  having  furnished  evidences,  under  my  own  hand,  that  General 
Washington  was  not  the  distinguished  character  the  addresses  of  the  Council 
of  this  State  had  represented  ;  from  which  an  inference  is  to  be  drawn  preju- 
dicial to  the  General  in  point  of  ability,  and  the  Council  in  consistency,  so  far 
as  I  had  any  share  in  those  addresses.  This  insinuation  I  therefore  think  it 
my  duty  to  contradict ;  and,  though  the  sanctity  of  private  and  confidential 
correspondence  has  been  grossly  violated  on  this  occasion,  I  should  have  passed 
it  by,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  as  grossly  misstated. 

"  The  only  ground  on  which  this  insinuation  can  be  made,  arose  from  the 
following  circumstance :  In  the  fall  of  1776,  I  was  extremely  anxious  that 
Fort  Washington  should  be  evacuated;  there  was  a  difference  in  opinion 
among  those  whom  the  General  consulted,  and  he  hesitated  more  than  I  ever 
knew  him  on  any  other  occasion,  and  more  than  I  thought  the  public  service 
admitted.  Knowing  that  General  Lee's  opinion  would  be  a  great  support  to 
mine,  I  wrote  to  him  fiom  Hackensack,  stating  the  case,  and  my  reasons,  and, 
I  thmk,  urging  him  to  join  me  in  sentiment  at  the  close  of  my  letter  ;  and, 
alluding  to  the  particular  subject  then  before  me,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  added  this  sentence  :  '  With  a  thousand  good  and  great  qualities,  there  is  a 
want  of  decision  to  complete  the  perfect  military  character.' 

"  Upon  this  sentence,  or  one  to  this  effect,  wrote  in  haste,  in  full  confi- 
dence, and  in  great  anxiety  for  the  event,  is  this  ungenerous  sentiment  intro- 
duced into  the  world.  The  event  but  too  fully  justified  my  anxiety ;  for  the 
fort  was  summoned  that  very  day,  and  surrendered  the  nest.  I  absolutely 
deny  that  there  is  any  other  ground  but  this  letter ;  and  if  there  is,  let  it  be 
produced.  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  though  General  Washington  soon 
after,  by  an  accident,  knew  of  this  circumstance,  it  never  lessened  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  us.  He  had  too  much  greatness  of  mind  to  sup- 
pose himself  incapable  of  mistakes,  or  to  dislike  a  faithful  friend  who  should 
note  an  error  with  such  circiunstances  of  respect,  and  on  such  an  occasion. 
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I  have  since  been  with  this  great  and  good  man,  for  such  he  is,  at  very  criti- 
cal moments  •  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  unbecoming  adulation, 
■when  I  assure  my  countrymen,  (so  far  as  my  opinion  is  thought  of  any  conse- 
quence,) that  they  may  repose  themselves  in  perfect  confidence  on  his  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  which  are  equal  to  any  circumstances ;  and  that  repeated 
experience  of  the  value  of  his  opinions  have  inspired  him  with  more  depend- 
ence on  them  than  his  modesty  and  diffidence  would  in  some  cases  formerly 
admit.  Time  will  show  whether  his  enemies  will  not  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed in  their  attempts  to  shake  the  public  confidence,  and  lessen  a  character 
of  so  much  worth,  to  gratify  private  violent  resentments." 

The  public  were  not  only  to  be  appeased,  but  an  exculpation  fruai  Wash- 
ington was  desirable.  Reed  communicated  this  publication  to  hl:n.  The 
Commander-in-chief,  who  had  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  him,  thus 
acknowledged  it  on  the  22d  of  August :  "  Mr.  Tilghman  delivered  to  me  your 
favor  of  the  8th  instant,  for  which  and  the  favorable  sentiments  expressed  of 
me  in  your  publication  addressed  to  the  printer  of  the  Maryland  Journal,  you 
will  permit  me  to  offer  my  grateful  acknowledgments."  An  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  the  loss  of  Fort  Wasliington  foUowed. 

Thus  it  was  that  Washington  was  led  to  continue  with  him  his  kindly 
intercourse. 

This  was  not  of  long  duration.  By  whom  or  at  what  time,  the  conduct  of 
Reed  towards  him  was  made  known  is  not  ascertained.  His  correspondence 
with  Reed  appears,  on  the  part  of  Washington,  to  have  ceased  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1780. 

This  defence  is  remarkable.  It  contains  a  public  assertion  that  the  letter 
of  Reed  to  Lee  was  written  to  obtain  his  support  to  the  opinion  that  Fort 
Washington  should  be  evacuated.  "  In  the  fall  of  1776,  I  was  extremely 
anxious  that  Fort  Washington  should  be  evacuated.  Knowing  that  General 
Lee's  opinion  would  be  a  great  support  to  mine,  I  wrote  to  him  from  Hacken- 
sack,  stating  the  case,  and  my  reasons,  and  I  think  urging  him  to  join  me  in 
sentiment  at  the  close  of  my  letter."  The  hypothesis  on  which  this  statement 
proceeds  will  be  seen  to  have  been  wholly  incorrect.  Fort  Washington  had 
been  surrendered  on  the  ffteerith  of  November,  and  the  letter  to  induce  its  being 
evacuated  was  not  written  until  the  twenty-first  of  that  month— after  the 
evacuation  had  taken  place,  which  was  the  very  groundwork  of  the  censure 
of  Washington. 

This  publication  by  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  both  stating  what  his  letter  did  not  contain,  and  misstating  what  it  did, 
gives  a  challenge  to  the  world  to  show  that  there  was  any  other  ground  but 
this  letter,  for  the  allegation  that  evidence  could  be  produced  to  show  that  he 
did  not  think  Washington  was  a  great  man.  "  And  if  there  is,"  he  says,  any 
other  ground,  "  let  it  be  produced." 
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Thus  Lee  was  held  to  his  engagement — not  to  publish  the  letter  actually 
written,  though  the  version  of  it  was  turned  against  himself.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  from  the  Life  of  Reed,  from  which  these  facts  are  derived,  that 
"  there  is  among  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Morris  a  letter  from  Lee,  dated  Berkley 
County,  Virginia,  16th  June,  1781,  filled  with  very  virulent  denunciation  of  Lee 
and  his  friends."* 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  Washington,  in  his  continuing  expressions  of  regard 
and  confidence  to  Reed,  is  not  subject  to  the  charge  of  a  want  of  frankness. 


Page  178. 


In  the  life  of  Washington  by  Irving,  vol,  iv.,  227  to  233,  referrmg  to  a 
late  reply  of  General  Washington  to  Sullivan  in  respect  to  Hamilton's  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  of  Finance,  these  observations  are  seen : 

"It  was  but  a,  few  Jays  after  Washington  had  penned  the  eulogium  just 
quoted,  when  a  scene  took  place  between  him  and  the  man  he  had  praised  so 
liherally,  that  caused  him  deep  chagrin."  Then  quoting  Hamilton's  letter,  it 
is  remarked :  "  In  considering  this  occurrence,  as  stated  hy  Hamilton  himself, 
we  think  he  was  in  the  wrong.  His  hurrying  past  the  General  on  the  stairs, 
without  pausing,  although  the  latter  expressed  a  wish  to  speak  with  him ;  his 
givmg  no  reason  for  his  haste,  having,  in  fact,  no  object  in  hurrying  down  stairs 
but  to  deliver  a  letter  to  a  fellow  aid-de-camp ;  his  tarrying  below  to  chat  with 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  the  General  all  this  time  remaming  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  had  certainly  an  air  oF great  disrespect,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  deeply  offended  at  being  so  treated  by  his  youthful 
aid-de-camp.  His  expression  of  displeasure  was  measured  and  dignified,  how- 
ever irrit.ited  he  may  have  been,  and  such  an  explanation,  at  least,  was  due 
to  him,  as  Hamilton  subsequently  rendered  to  General  Schuyler,  throuo-h  a 
desire  to  justify  himself  in  that  gentleman's  opinion. 

"  The  reply  of  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  savored  very  much  of  petulance, 
however  devoid  he  may  have  considered  it  of  that  quality,  and  his  avowed 
determination  to  "  part,"  simply  because  taxed  by  the  General  with  want  of 
respect,  was  singularly  curt  and  abrupt.'^ 

A  careful  perusal  of  Hamilton's  letter  shows  that  this  representation  is  not 
warranted  in  any  one  particular  by  this  letter,  upon  which  it  states  it  is 
founded,  and  which  is  the  only  existing  account  of  the  occurrence. 

*Eeed's  Life,  i.,  8T0.  Note. 
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Hamilton  relates,  as  they  were  passing  on  the  stairs,  that  "he,  Washing- 
ton, told  me  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  answered  that  I  would  wait  upon 
him  immediately."  Can  such  a  repty,  between  persons  in  daily  official  inter- 
course of  such  intimate  relations,  be  justly  censured  as  "  hurrying  past  without 
pausing,"  and  therefore  as  disrespectful? — "  His  giving  no  reason  for  his  haste, 
having,  in  fact,  no  object  in  hurrying  down  stairs,  but  to  deliver  a  letter  to  a 
fellow-aid-de-camp."  Has  this  representation  a  semblance  of  truth  ?  Hamil- 
ton's statement  is,  and  there  is  no  other,  "  I  went  below  and  delivered  Mr. 
Tilghman  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  commissary  containing  an  order  of  a  press- 
ing and  interesting  natm-e." — "  His  tarrying  below  to  chat  with  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette,  the  General  all  this  time  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  stairs," 
these  acts  "  had  certainly  an  air  of  great  disrespect "  on  the  part  "  of  his  youthful 
aid-de-camp."  Hamilton  was  then  twenty  four  years  of  age,  and  "  had  been 
admitted  "  as  Mr.  Irving  states,  "  like  a  veteran  into  his  counsels."  His  state- 
ment is,  "  Returning  to  the  General,  I  was  stopped  on  the  way  by  the  Marquis 
de  La  Fayette,  and  we  conversed  together  about  a  minute  on  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. He  can  testify  how  imjjatient  I  was  to  get  back,  and  that  I  left  him  in  a 
manner  which,  but  for  our  intimacy,  would  have  been  more  than  abrupt  /" 
Thus  there  was  no  "tarrying  below,'"  but  impatient  haste  to  return — 7io  chat- 
tino-  with  the  Marquis,  the  conversation  being  about  a  minute  on  a  matter  of 
business — abruptly  broken  off  at  the  hazard  of  an  indecorum  towards  a  friend 
whose  great  services  and  importance,  generous  spirit  and  perfect  breeding, 
entitled  him  to  the  utmost  decorum,  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  the  General. 
"  I  sincerely  believe  my  absence  which  gave  so  much  umbrage  "  Hamilton  states, 
"  did  not  last  two  minutes." 

All  the  grounds  of  these  charges  thus  wholly  fail.  A  "  shadow  has  been 
grasped  at,"  and  nothing  more.  Washington  admits  the  whole  case,  without 
a  wish  to  color  it,  by  his  overture,  and  avowal  "  of  his  desire  to  heal  a  differ- 
ence whicli  could  not  have  happened  but  in  a  moment  ofpassion,^^  and  Schuyler 
defines  the  treatment  as  an  "  insult."  La  Fayette,  and  Hamilton's  fellow-aids, 
in  their  warm  letters  to  him  of  affection  and  regret,  speak  their  views  of  the 
"  scene." 

Nor  can  Hamilton's  reply,  it  is  believed,  be  regarded  as  "  savoring  too  much 
of  petulance."  He  states,  "  I  replied  without  petulancy,  but  with  an  air  of  de- 
cision, '  I  am  not  conscious  of  it,  sir,  but  since  you  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  tell  me  so,  we  part.' "  His  decision,  he  remarks,  "  was  not  the  effect  of  re- 
sentment, it  was  the  deliberate  result  of  maxims  I  had  long  formed  for  the 
government  of  my  own  conduct,"  and  that  remaining  in  the  office  of  aid-de- 
camp "which  I  always  disliked  as  having  in  it  a  kind  of  personal  dependence, 
while  from  motives  of  public  utility,  I  was  doing  violence  to  my  feelings, 
I  was  always  determined,  if  there  should  ever  happen  a  breach  between  us, 
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never  to  consent  to  an  accommodation  ;  I  was  persuaded,  that  when  that  nice 
barrier  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  what  we  owe  to  each  other,  should  be 
thrown  down,  it  might  be  propped  again,  but  could  never  be  restored." 

Having  formed  this  determination,  the  expression  of  it  ought  to  have  been, 
as  it  was,  explicit  and  instant.  The  assertion  of  personal  dignity  does  not  ad- 
mit of  detour  or  delay. — The  preferring  to  decline  an  explanation,  was  to  avoid 
"explanations  mutually  disagreeable."  Would  '■^ such  an  explanation"  to 
Washington,  as  was  rendered  to  Schuyler,  have  been  decorous  ?  Would  not 
any  explanation,  as  matters  were,  have  widened  the  breach  ?  As  to  the  con- 
trast of  Hamilton's  desire  to  justify  himself  in  Schuyler's  opinion,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  that  General  Schuyler  was  the  fatlier  of  Hamilton's  wife. 

Mr.  Irving  does  not  stop  here.  He  goes  still  farther,  and  ascribes  Hamil- 
ton's conduct  to  ungratified  ambition,  the  not  obtaining  "  an  independent 
position,"  and  "  an  opportunity  to  raise  his"  (military) "  character  above  medi- 
ocrity"— to  his  not  receiving  the  advancement  to  which  Greene  and  La 
Fayette,  men  capable  of  appreciating  his  merit,  had  commended  him.  The 
facts  do  not  sustain  the  charge,  while  the  suppression  of  an  important  fact, 
Hamilton's  owti  proposal  of  Hand — ante  p.  143,  gives  it  color.  This  observation 
follows :  "  It  almost  looks,  as  if  in  his  high  strung  and  sensitive  mood,  he  had 
been  on  the  watch  for  an  offence,  and  grasped  at  the  shadow  of  one"  Is  the 
relation  of  the  staff  to  his  chief,  such  as  to  require  such  a  pretext  or  any 
pretext,  for  retiring?  Would  not  such  a  notion  be  fatal  to  the  necessary 
relations  of  confidence  and  independence  between  a  general  and  his  staff? 
'Tis  said,  '■^h.^  grasped  at  the  shadow  of  aw  offence."  Is  the  "being  accosted," 
"in  an  angry"  tone,  at  the  head  of  astairwaj^,  doubtless  overheard  even  by 
the  orderlies,  nothing  more  than  "  a  shadow  of  an  offence  ?" 

The  result  proved  that  Hamilton,  drawing  the  lessons  for  his  conduct  from 
his  self-respect,  judged  well  and  wisely.  During  the  long  and  most  near  re- 
lations which  subsequently  existed  between  Washington  and  himself,  so  bene- 
ficial to  this  country,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  never  have  been 
resumed,  had  Hamilton  been  less  tenacious,  or  had  Washington  regarded  the  - 
occurrence  in  the  same  light  with  the  commentator,  "  the  nice  barrier  was 
never  again  thrown  down."  There  was  mutual  respect  and  mutual  defer- 
ence. 

Hamilton's  communication  of  the  particulars  of  this  difference  to  La  Fay- 
ette, is  mentioned  with  no  kind  purpose.  INIay  not  La  Fayette  have  over- 
heard this  angry  accosting,  and  asked  an  explanation  ?  If  so,  could  it  have 
been  refused  without  great  self-injustice  ?  Was  the  understanding  other  than, 
as  Hamilton  states,  that  there  should  be  "  no  public  knowledge  of  the  breach," 
lest  it  should  have  "  an  ill-effect  ?" 

Hamilton  did  prefer  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  by  jealous  men  of  the 
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army  and  of  the  world,  to  a  liazard  of  the  public  good.  But  coiild  it  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  staff  after  such  "  a  scene,"  without 
confidential  disclosures  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  had  a  right  to  know 
the  facts,  to  protect  himself  from  misjudging  or  malicious  censure,  disclosures 
that  had  no  "ill  effect" — disclosures  that,  the  commentary,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note,  proves,  were  of  first  importance  to  protect  his  character  from 
calumny.  'Tis  strong  evidence  of  Schuyler's  opinion  that  Hamilton's  letter 
was  a  perfect  vindication,  that  he  preserved  it  twenty  years,  and  then  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  widowed  daughter  to  guard  her  deceased  husband's  fame. 

There  is  too  much  of  method  in  the  whole  misstatement.  It  commences 
with  a  contrast  between  Washington's  "  liberality  "  and  Hamilton's  unkindness, 
and,  after  error  following  error,  ends  with  a  gratuitous  imputation  without  the 
sliglitest  warrant. 

Indeed,  the  whole  comment,  if  analyzed,  conveys  serious  charges,  which,  if 
well  founded  and  well  considered,  more  injure  Washington  than  Hamilton,  ex- 
hibiting him  as  stooping  to  an  overture  under  circumstances  that  ought  to 
have  forbidden  it,  and  "  thanking  "  him  for  his  continued  aid — charges  very 
lightly  made,  and,  though  their  fallacy  has  been  exposed,  neither  withdrawn 
nor  "corrected."* 

It  cannot  escape  remark,  that,  while  the  gross  misconduct  of  other  noted 
actors  in  the  Revolution,  both  iu  civil  and  military  capacities,  deeply  affecting 
great  public  interests,  is  softened  in  the  representation  or  unnoticed,  this  "  dif- 
ference," soon  composed,  should  be  selected  as  the  subject  of  such  pointed 
animadversion. 

The  seats  of  Government  of  two  important  States  are  captured  by  the  ene- 
my, without  resistance,  and  not  a  whisper  of  disapprobation  is  heard.  The 
infidelity  of  one  of  Washington's  staff  is  cursorily  adverted  to,  and  a  temporary 
"  difference  "  with  another  most  faithful,  ever  devoted  friend,  is  diligently  criti- 
cized !  !  "Whether  the  solution  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain early  political  associations,  or  in  some  other  cause,  is  of  little  moment. 
The  requital  f  is  certainly  as  unexpected  as  this  unavoidable  exposition  of  in- 

*  Note  at  end  of  Vol.  ii.,  Irving's  Washington. 

t  A  becoming  correction  of  the  errors  of  Mr.  Irving's  statement  was  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  in  June  last,  by  a  gentleman,  without  my  agency.  Within  a  few 
weeks  p.ast,  I  called  Mr.  Irving's  attention  to  the  subject,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  modify  his  representation.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  except  "as  to  a  few 
words."  The  continuance  of  so  obvious  an  injustice  to  Gen.  Hamilton's  memory  must 
have  a  motive.— I  have  called  it  an  unexpected  requital.  Learning  that  Mr.  Irving  was 
engaged  in  writing  the  Life  of  Washington,  I  addressed  him  a  note,  to  which  he  replied— 

SuNNTSiDE,  April  2.3d,  1849. 
My  Deae  Sib,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  passage  in 
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juriouo  errors  is  painful.  "  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute 
partam,  gloriam,  non  invidiam  putarem. " 

Washington's  letter  of  Nov.  11, 75,  suggesting  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  a  Prize- 
court,  and  for  your  observations  thereon,  by  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  profit. I 

trust  to  be  benefited  by  access  to  all  the  papers  of  your  father  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  my  work.  There  must  be  many  of  great  interest  and  importance  which  have  not 
yet  come  before  the  public.  As  I  observed  before,  however,  it  may  be  some  time  yer 
before  I  shall  have  occasion  for  them.    Very  truly,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend, 

Washington  Irving. 
John  C.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

This  language  was  repeated  some  months  after. 


A    DICTIONARY    OF    GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE 

EDITED    BT 

GEORGE  RIPI.EY    aud    CHAREE§  A.  DANA. 

To  be  completed  in  15  volumes  royal  octavo^  large  size,  double  columns.     Vol,  1.  is  now 
ready,  and  a  successive  volume  will  he  issued  every  2  to  3  months. 

PrtM  In  Cloth,  $3 ;  Sbeep,  Library  style,  $3  50 ;  Half  Sloroeeo,  $4  *,  Half  Rassia,  $4  50  each. 


The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  popular  dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.  It  will  present 
accurate  and  copious  information  on  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Engi- 
neering, the  History  and  Description  of  Machines,  Law,  Political  Economy,  Music,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  Natural  Sciences  the  work  will  give  a  complete  record  of  the  progress  of  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  etc.,  during  the  last  50  years. 

The  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene  will  be  prepared  by  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  medical  profession. 

In  History  it  will  give  a  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  the  world's  annals. 

In  Geography  and  Ethnology  the  brilliant  results  of  the  original  investigation  of  the  present  century 
will  be  embodied. 

In  Biography  it  will  not  only  record  the  lives  of  men  eminent  in  the  past,  but  will  devote  a  large 
space  to  sketches  of  distinguished  living  persons,  prepared  by  writers,  who  from  locality,  personal  ac- 
quaintance, or  special  research,  are  most  competent  to  do  them  complete  and  unbiased  justice. 

Agriculture  in  all  its  branches  will  have  careful  attention. 

The  Industiial  Arts,  and  that  Practical  Science,  which  bears  on  the  necessities  of  every-day  life,  such 
as  Ventilation,  the  Heating  of  Houses,  Food,  etc.,  will  be  treated  of  with  a  thoroughness  proportionate 
to  their  importance. 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  one  of  ^practical  utility,  for  every-day  consultation.  It  will  abstain  from 
doctrinal  aud  sectional  discussions,  but  the  History  of  Religious  Sects  will  as  far  as  possible  be  written 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  different  denominations  respectively. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  produce  an  original  work,  so  far  as  its  nature  will  permit,  one  which 
shall  contain  all  information  of  general  interest  to  be  found  in  the  best  modern  Cyclopaedias,  yet  which 
shall  have  a  character  of  its  own,  giving  an  original  dress  to  those  articles  which  have  already  been 
treated  of  in  other  works,  and  will  also  present  a  great  mass  of  subjects,  which  have  never  before  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  an  accessible  form. 
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From  the  Springfield  Republican. 

"  While  avoiding  all  the  abstruseness  of  the  large 
European  compendinms,  we  believe  it  will  amply  satisfy 
the  scholar,  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  latest  information  on  every  subject 
treated  of  in  its  pages." 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

"  W.  Gilmore  Simms  and  E.  K.  Cralle,  are  the  chief 
fontribntors  on  topics  of  Southern  literature  and  literary 
history,  for  the  new  Cyclopiedia  of  General  Knowledge, 
now  In  course  of  publication  by  the  Appletons." 


From  the  New  Yorlc  Christian  Inquirer. 

"  A  work  like  the  one  In  question,  can  only  soar  above 
its  predecessors  by  a  freshness  and  clearness  which  they 
do  not  possess,  but  which-  it  may,  and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  abilities  of  the  editors  and  of  the  writers  en 
gaged  in  it,  this  work  tciW  possess." 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

"From  a  careful  examination  of  the  proof  sheets  so 
far  prepared,  and  of  the  details,  we  have  no  he^itation  in 
saying  that  never  before,  in  the  same  space,  or  indeed  in 
any  form,  has  there  been  written  in  every  department  of 
useful  knowledge,  such  a  complete  compendium  of  what 
every  one  wishes  to  be  informed  upon." 


1^-  SUBSCRIBERS  to  ''BENTON'S  THIRTY  YEARS'  VIEW,"  of  which  more  than 
50,000  have  been  subscribed  for,  are  informed  that  the  second  volume,  completing  the  work,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  supplied  in  the  various  styles  to  match  the  first.     $2  60,  cloth. 

Orders  for  the  above,  or  either  of  our  Subscription  Works,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

New  Yobk,  January,  1858.  D.  APPLETOJf  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  346  and  348  Broadway. 


AMERICAN  ELOQUENCE. 

A    COLLECTION    OF    SPEECHES    AND    ADDRESSES 

BY    TIIK    M'jST    KMINENT 

ORATORS  OF  AMERICA, 

WITH    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES    AND    ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTES, 
BY  FEAEK  MOORE. 


This  work  furnislies,  in  a  convenient  and  popular  form,  a  library  edition  of  the  most  cele- 
l)j-:itcd  speeches  of  some  of  the  principal  orators  and  statesmen  of  America.  Many  of  these 
speeches  have  not  been  included  in  any  previous  collection,  and  have  been  inaccessible  to  the 
general  reader.  Beside  a  great  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Addresses  and  Speeches,  there  are  her« 
presented  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Continental  Congress, — and  selections  from  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  State  Conventions  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  will  render 
the  book  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  student  of  American  History.  Its  plan  maybe  briefly  stated. 
A  short,  but  complete  Biographical  Notice  is  given  of  each  Orator,  and  this  is  followed  by  speci- 
mens of  his  eloquence,  the  whole  enriched  with  valuable  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  An 
important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  introduction  of  the  portraits  of  fourteen  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  orators.  Selections  from  the  eloquence  of  Red  Jacket  and  Tecumseh  are  also  given,  and 
to  complete  its  usefulness,  a  thorough  analytical  Index  is  added  to  the  work.  That  such  a  book 
is  wanted  will  be  universally  allowed,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  these  volumes  may  supply 
that  want,  and  that  they  may  furnish  to  all,  who  would  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  other  days,  and 
hve  over  t!ie  stirring  scenes  of  our  country's  history,  a  source  of  gratification,  at  once  entertain- 
ing, instructive,  and  ennobling.  T/ie  work  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  each  containinff  about  600 
roi/al  8vo.  pages.  Fourteen  portraits  engraved  on  steel,  from  original  pictures,  embellish  the  work. 
Pri«M!  in  Clo.,  $5— Iribrary  Style  .Sheep,  S6— Half  Mor.  Amt.,  S7— Half  Calf,  88. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LETTERS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 


{among  many  others')  have  been  received,  and  nearly 
New  York,  Dec.  2,  1S5T. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  rpmembcr  that  in  a  converfation  we 
had  not  long  since,  you  alhuied  to  the  received  opinion 
among  onr  distinguished  modern  statesmen,  that  we  had 
none  of  the  sjieeches  made  during  the  revolution  or  during 
tlie  early  period  of  our  legislative  history.  You  thought 
the  opinion  erroneous,  and  so  did  I.  I  have  been  looking 
with  great  pleasure  over  your  late  work,  "American  Elo- 
quence," and  am  glad  to  find  that  yon  have  set  this  mat- 
ter right  by  publishing  some  of  the  speeches.  Samuel 
Adams'  oration  on  Independence  (in  1777,  I  think).  Dr. 
Wltherspoon's  speeches,  some  five  or  six  in  number,  Dr. 
Itrimsay's  and  Mr.  Drayton's  of  S.  Carolina,  and  several 
otlier-^.  little  known  to  the  public,  and  now  published  in 
your  book,  will  show  that  our  fathers  could  talk.  well. 
Every  body  knows  that  they  could  fight  well.  *  *  * 
Pray  go  nn,  and  give  us  more  illustrative  of  the  early 
days  (if  the  liepublic.  It  will  put  the  right  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  our  young  men. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS. 
Frank  Moore,  Esq. 


2000  subscrihcrs  have  already  entered  their  names. 
Neio  York.  Dec.  7,  l'^57. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  was  so  eager  to  see  your  work  on 
American  Eloquence,  that  I  became  the  owner  of  a  copy 
almost  on  the  very  day  of  its  publication.  And  now  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  volumes,  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me,  and  which  I  shall  doubly 
value  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  as  the  evidence  of  your 
cood  will.  They  came  to  me  as  a  rich  gallery  of  mental 
portraits,  and  I  think  you  have  done  well  in  selecting  so 
many  speeches  that  .are  of  the  utmost  political  and  histori- 
cal Interest.    With  my  best  thanks, 

I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  very  truly  j'ours. 

Frank  Moore,  Esq.  GEO.  BANCPwOFT. 

Neio  York,  Dec.  11,  1857. 

My  Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  success  in  your  new  and  very  valuable  work  upon 
"American  Eloquence."  It  will  supply  a  pTaee  in  our 
libraries  filled  by  no  other  book.  Every  student  of  our 
country's  annals,  and  every  lover  of  true  oratory  has  rea- 
son to  thank  you  for  a  collection  so  copious  and  instruc- 
tive— So  replete  with  specimens  of  the  noblest  eloquence, 
and  with  interesting  fr.cts  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
made  our  history.      I  am,  mv  dear  sir.  yours  truly. 

Frank  Moore.  E.  H.  CHAPIN 


From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

"  In  these  volumes  we  read  by  a  new  light  the  liistory 
of  this  nation." 

From  the  St.  I.ouis  Bcmocrat. 

"  There  has  no  work  issued  from  the  American  press 
for  a  number  of  years  that  will  be  received  with  so  much 
gratification,  and  prove  of  such  inestimable  value  to  the 
admirers  of  the  forensic  and  parliamentary  eloquence  of 
our  auinirymen,  as  tt.eso  two  important  volumes." 


prove  invaluable,  especially  as  a  full  analytical  index  Is 
added  to  it." 

From  the  Phil.  EveniMg  Bulletin. 

"  Like  Motley's  Dutch  History,  it  is  a  book  which  will 
at  once  take  classic  rank,  and  be  referred  to  as  a  standard 
authority  by  the  first  scholars." 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

"The  selections  have  been  chosen  with  great  researcli 
and  discrimination ;  the  biographies  are  written  with 
brevity  yet  completeness;  and  the  engravings  are  the 
most  authentic  and  life-like  imaginable." 


Fronn  the  Mcrniiijr  Times. 

"To   the  student  of  political  history,  tbis'work  must 

Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  34C  and  348  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
•January,  1S5S. 


Comprising  a  unique  collection  of  Complete  Articles,  and  specimens  of  Written  Humor 
from  celebrated  Humorists  of  Amsrica,  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Illustrated  ivith  jqnvards  0/ 600  Characteristic  Original  Designs,  and  24  Portraits 

from  Steel  Plates. 

EDITED    BY    W.    E.    BURTON, 

THE   CELEBRATED   COMEDIAN. 

Price  in  Parts,  25  cents  each.     Will  be  completed  in  4  Divisions.    Cloth,  each  $2. 
Pnblisbed  by  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  346  and  348  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  to  all  who  would  seek  in  the  brilTant  fancies  of  the 
humorist,  a  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business,  or  a  resource  to  enliven  hours  of  dul- 
ness,  or  who  would  peruse  with  an  appreciating  eye  the  writings  of  the  most  gifted  humo- 
rous authors  who  have  enlivened  the  English  language  by  their  wit  and  genius ;  to  furnish 
to  all,  in  short,  who  love  a  gonial  and  lively  book,  such  a  selection  as  shall  satisfy  the 
mirth-craving  nature. 

It  is  an  undoubted  but  too  often  forgotten  fact,  that  a  book  which  tends  to  put  th^ 
mind  in  a  frame  of  good  humor,  not  only  disposes  men  to  view  with  quiet  calmness  the 
turbulence  and  passion  which  agitates  the  world  around,  but  also,  by  rendering  the  spirit 
active  iind  buoyant,  by  infusing  into  it  a  cheerful  and  confident  courage,  materially  aids 
each  man  in  unravelling  the  tangled  and  perplexing  meshes  of  his  own  affairs. 

Humor  restrains  anger,  forbids  surliness,  it  silences  envy  and  softens  pride,  and,  while 
it  smooths  down  the  disagreeable  asperities  of  life,  it  disposes  the  mind  to  a  tranquil  and 
philanthropic  mood. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


Neio  York  Times. — "  As  this  task  is  a  labor  of  love  to 
Mr.  Burton,  we  are  sure  of  its  being  well  performed." 

Neiv  York  Tribune. — "The  editor  has  raked  many 
<rid  pieces  out  of  the  dust,  while  he  has  drawn  freely  from 
tlie  great  masters  of  humor  in  modern  times." 

New  London  Diiilt/.—^^  Snch  a  work  could  hardly  be 
placed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Burton." 

rhiladelphiii  Penn.si/ivanian. — "  We  do  not  see  how 
any  lover  of  humorous  literature  can  help  buying  it." 

Boston  Ad  vert  iner.— '■•It  will  make  a  very  amusing 
volume."' 


Mobile  Advertiser. — "  One  of  the  most  agreeable  pub- 
lications in  the  country." 

Louisville  Jojirnal.—"' Mr.  Burton  is  the  very  man  to 
prepare  this  Cyclopedia  of  Fun." 

New  Bedford  Sterciiry. — "We  do  not  knov?  how 
any  family  fond  of  the  ludicrous  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  this  feast  of  fun  and  humor." 

Neio  Jersey  Journal.—"-  One  of  the  most  attractive 
works  that  has  ever  appeared  on  our  table,  for  the 
jovial.  " 


D.  APPIiETON  &  CO.  also  Publisb 


BENTON'S  THIRTV  TEARS'  VIEW,  2  vols.,  $5  in 
cloth.  The  second  vol.  of  this  work  supplied  separate, 
same  price  as  the  first, 

NEW  AMERICAN  CVCLOPJSDIA,  vol.  1  now  ready. 


ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  DEBATES  OF  CONGRESS, 

from  17S9  to  1S56.     Vol  5  now  ready. 
AMERICAN  ELOQUENCE.      Edited  by  F.    Moore. 

Complete  in  2  vols.    In  cloth  $^5 ;  in  sheep,  $6. 


Persons  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  circulation  of  the  above  or  either  of 
our  suhscr  ption  -works.,  and  can  produce  satisfactory  reference.,  may  find  constant 
employment  and  a  liberal  commission. 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

From  the   Original  Documents^  commencing  with  the  Organizing  of  the  Government. 

£5ife5  blj  Colonel  JholTiq^  if.  Serifor), 

AUTHOR    OF    "  THIRTY    YEARs'    VIEW." 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York. 

,~»^»~, 

The  great  subject  of  these  volumes,  the  Political  Development  of  the  United  States,  is 
one  ■with  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  American  who  has  a  Vote  to  cast,  should 
be  conversant. 

The  interest  of  history,  the  poetical  charm  of  eloquence,  and  the  calm  delights  of  philosophy 
are  here  blended. 

To  all  who  would  understand  aright  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  who  would  trace  their 
development  from  a  feeble  colony  to  a  mighty  power  among  the  nations,  who  would  view  with 
prescient  eye  the  causes  which  are  operating  still  further  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  glory, 
or  the  slight  seeds  of  decay  which  may,  even  now,  have  begun  to  germinate,  giving  premonitions 
of  coming  decline  and  ruin ;  to  all,  in  short,  who  love  their  country  and  anxiously  desire^  her 
highest  welfare,  the  facts  of  our  political  history,  the  progress  of  opinions  on  important  subjects 
among  our  eminent  Statesmen,  must  be  worthy  of  the  calmest  and  most  serious  consideration. 

Every  one  who  has  been  compelled  to  search  through  a  large  volume  to  find  here  and  there 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  which  he  is  examining,  has  been  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  "  needle 
in  the  haystack."     All  such  difficulty  is  here  obviated  by  an  Index,  at  once  complete  and  accurate. 

This  Abridgment  is  made  without  regard  to  party  views,  but  with  the  sole  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  ^ 

7%e  work  will  be  comprised  in  15  vols.,  royal  octavo,  each  of  Y50  pages— five  of  which  are  now 
ready — and  they  are  supplied  to  Subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  country,  bouid  in  cloth,  for  $3; 
iaw  sheep,  $3  60 ;  half  morocco,  $4  00 ;   ^i^lf  calf,  $4  50  each. 

LETTERS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 


President  of  the  United  States. 
"From  the  long  experience  of  the  Colonel  in  public 
nffairs,  his  commanfling  ability,  and  his  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive knowledse  of  our  political  history,  we  may  expect 
that  this  work  will  adil  to  his  own  fame  and  prove  highly 
valuable  to  his  country."  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Vice  President  of  the  United  titnUs. 
"  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  United  States  more  compe- 
nt  than  Colonel  Benton  to  prepare  sncli  a  work."' 

JOHN  C.  BKECKENRIDGE 

ITon.  Edtcard  Everett. 
"Col.  Benton's  eminent  talent  and   reputation   as  a 
Btatesman,  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  our  parliamen- 

OPINIONS  OF 
Boston  .loiirnal. 

" It  Is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  a  duty 
so  important  has  been   undertaken  by  a  statesman  so 
competent  in  every  respect  to  carry  it  through." 
BiiflVilo  Repiiblio. 

"  Its  importance  to  the  Statesman,  Historian,  Professed 
Politician  and  General  Reader  cannot  be  bere  estimated." 
Georgetown  (Ky.)  Journal. 

"We  look  tipon  this  work  as  one  of  the  greatest  un- 
dertakings, and  of  incalculable  benefit  not  only  to  the 
nresent  age,  but  to  the  future." 

Cinrinnnti  Daily  Commercial. 

"For  the  Statesman,  politician,  historian,  and  brief 
chronicler  of  the  times,  this  work  will  be  of  almost  incal- 
talable  value." 


tary  history,  and  his  untiring  industry,  are  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing." EDWARD  EVERETT. 

TTon.  S.  P.  Chnae,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
"It  will   place  within  the  reach  of  thousands,  other- 
wise inaccessible  treasures  of  historical  knowledge." 

S.  P.  CHASE. 

S)>cretiiri/  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education. 

■  It  is  a  work  truly  valuable,  presenting  a  compact 
Political  History  of  the' United  States,  and  I  am  instruct- 
ed to  inform  you  that  the  library  committee  have  been 
authorized  to  place  a  copy  in  ench  of  the  school  Libraries 
To  TUB  PuRLisHERS.  GEO.  A.  STUAKT,  Secp.etart. 


THE  PRESS. 

From  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  theMer- 
clmiit'!^  IVIagnzine. 

"There  is  no  man  in  this  country,  who  has  the  capa- 
city or  the  experience,  tlie  judgment,  learning  or  ability,  to 
present  a  more  faithful  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  than  Col.  Benton."  FREEMAN  HUNT. 

From  the  Demoprafic  Review,  Nov.,  1857. 

"In  selectins  the  solid  material  of  del-ate  from  the 
masses  of  irrelevant  and  useless  matter  which  rendered 
it  effectually  inaccessible,  the  compiler  has  shown  asmncll 
selective,  as  in  the  indication  ho  has  manifested  analytic, 
patience  and  conscientiousness." 

Cliioago  Press. 

"  Every  intelligent  person,  who  desires  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  political  history  of  his  country,  should  pMSeai 
a  set  of  these  volumes." 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE  PUBLISHERS    SUBJOIN  A  SELECTION  OF  TESTIMONIALS,  FURNISHED 

BY  EMINENT  MEN. 


From  Pro£i  B.  Silliman,  Sen.,  late   of  Yale 
College. 

The  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  a  Popular  Diction- 
ary of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by  George 
Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.    Vol.  I. 

New  Haven,  Jan.  27,  1858. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Gentlemen  : 
I  have  attentively  examined  the  volume  named 
above,  and,  as  you  ask  for  my  opinion,  I  freely 
give  it.     I  have  fully  perused  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  articles — especially  the  longer  ones ;  have 
read,  passim,  many  more — fully  enough  to  enable 
me  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  their  contents  and 
of  the  execution ;  and  have  glanced  at  all  the  head- 
ings through  every  page  of  the  book. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  I  have  been  both  instructed 
and  interested,  and  have  found  all  the  hours  that  I 
could  command,  during  the  four  days  that  the  vol- 
ume has  occupied  me  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
books,  to  pass  so  agreeably,  that  I  have  lingered 
among  the  rich  articles  of  this  work,  and  have 
found  it  a  recreation  rather  than  a  labor.  History, 
Biography,  Geography,  Topography,  Geology,  and 
General  Science  and  Art,  in  many  of  their  most  im- 
portant branches,  are  treated  with  perspicuity,  cor- 
rectness, and  discrimination,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
articles  are  so  full  that  they  present  a  summary  and 
synopsis  quite  sufficient  for  the  general  reader. 
The  American  edition  of  the  (original)  German 
Conversations-Lexicon,  so  ably  enlarged  and  per- 
fected by  the  learned  Professor  Lieber,  now  of*  Co- 
lumbia College  or  University,  New  York,  presents  a 
model  work,  to  which  this  new  Cyclopaedia  is  a  fit 
successor  and  companion.  The  latter  has,  more- 
over, the  important  advantage  of  presenting  a  still 
greater  amount  of  original  American  materials,  in- 
cluding the  most  recent  researches,  skilfully  inter- 
wrought  with  the  foreign  matter,  and  thus  forming  a 
beautiful  and  rich  literary  mosaic,  while  ife  is;  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  free  from  any  trace  of  national 
vanity.  I  beUeve  we  may  feel  assured,  if  the  fu- 
ture volumes  are  brought  out  with  the  ability  and 
fideUty  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  this  first  volume, 
that  the  entire  work  will  form  an  important  addition 
to  American  hterature  and  science,  which  have  ac- 
cumulated treasures  so  important  and  diversified 
that  there  is  now  a  fair  field  for  their  full  display. 
We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  make  available  returns 
for  our  large  drafts  upon  the  science  and  arts  of 
Europe. 

I  remam,  gentlemen,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  Silliman,  Sen. 


From  Washington  Irving,  Esq. 

SuNNYSiDE,  Jan.  6,  1858. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Gentlemen : 
The  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Amer 
ican  Cyclopsedia,  which  you  have  had  the  kindnes* 
to  send  me,  having  remained  some  time  in  the  handh 
of  my  publisher,  in  New  York,  has  but  recentl> 
reached  me. 

From  the  specimen  before  me,  it  promises  to  be 
a  work  of  great  merit  and  utility,  and  universal  ac- 
ceptance. For  the  credit  of  American  literature, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  such  an  undertak- 
ing, I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  work  will  be  edited 
by  such  able  hands  as  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Dana. 

My  nephew,  Mr.  Pierre  M.  Irving,  will  furnish 
you  with  information  for  the  article  which  you 
specify.    Very  respectfully,  gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  and  humble  serv't, 

Washington  Irving. 
From  the  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton. 

Washington  City,  Jan.  28,  1858. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  : 
Mr.  Shillington  delivered  me,  a  week  ago,  your 
presentation  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  New 
American  Cyclopaedia,  and  I  have  taken  time  to 
examine  it  before  making  my  acknowledgments  for 
your  obliging  attention  in  sending  it.  I  have  looked 
through  it,  and  find  a  work  (commenced  with  a 
promise  of  successful  completion)  which  the  age 
and  the  state  of  our  country  require.  We  have 
many  works  embracing  the  general  circle  of  human 
knowledge ;  but  the  world  is  progressive  and  utili- 
tarian, and  our  part  of  it  pre-eminently  so ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  are  no  several  centuries  of  the  world 
put  together  that  rival  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  which  we 
live.  A  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge,  on  the 
plan  of  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Dana's  New  American 
Cyclopaedia,  had  become  a  want  of  the  age,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  judging 
from  the  first  volume,  is  worthy  of  the  design.  The 
great  arts  of  condensation,  of  clear  perception,  and 
striking  exposition  of  the  essential  parts  of  their 
subject,  have  been  fully  attained,  and  will  give  the 
reader  a  library  of  universal  knowledge  in  a  con- 
venient compass,  arranged  for  ready  use,  and  at- 
tractively presented  in  the  concise  and  perspicuous 
style  appropriate  to  such  a  work. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

Thomas  H.  Benton. 
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From  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.D. 

New  York,  Feb.  13,  1858. 
I  have  read  with  care  the  first  volume  of  the 
New  American  C  vclop.-edia.  If  the  others,  that  are  to 
eueceed,  should  exhibit  the  same  evidences  of  accu- 
racy and  just  criticism,  I  think  the  learned  editors 
will  have  conferred  a  public  benefit  at  once  on  their 
country  and  its  literature.  I  discover  every  where, 
traces  of  original  and  severe  study,  going  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  a  slavish  imitation  of  any  similar 
work.  So  far  as  I  ant  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, I  think  this  work  eminently  entitled  to  en- 
couragement, and  I  trust  the  learned  editors  and 
the  enterprising  publishers  will  have  no  reason  to 
regret  the  labor  and  expense  which  they  are  be- 
stowing on  their  Cyclopedia,  with  a  view  to  place 
in  the  hand  of  every  reader  a  Compendium  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge  which  shall  be,  as  by  the  first 
volimie  it  promises,  accurate  beyond  any  preceding 
publication  of  the  same  kind. 

f  JouN  Hughes,  Abp.  of  New  York. 


From  William  H.  Prescott,  Esq. 

Boston,  Feb.  2,  1858. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  should  sooner  have  made  you  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  volume  of  your  New  American  Cyclo- 
paedia, but  I  have  delayed  until  I  could  make  my- 
self so  far  acquainted  with  it  as  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  merits.  A  work  so  extensive,  which  is  the 
product  of  so  many  minds,  must  necessarily  have 
some  inequalities  in  the  manner  of  its  execution. 
As  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  it  seems,  in  general, 
to  be  conducted  with  great  ability,  showing  a  care- 
ful research  into  the  topics  treated,  and  conveying 
rich  stores  of  information  of  the  most  various  kinds. 
The  articles  on  natural  science  are  evidently  fur- 
nished by  scholars  competent  in  their  department ; 
and  the  historical  and  biographical  sketches  are 
written  in  a  style  of  classic  elegance,  and,  where 
literary  criticism  is  demanded,  show  much  acute- 
ness  and  nice  discrimination. 

The  success  of  such  a  work  must  depend  upon 
the  judicious  selection  of  the  subjects  treated,  as 
well  as  on  the  scholarship  and  talent  of  the  writers 
who  discuss  them.  From  the  excellent  specimen 
given  in  this  first  volume,  and  from  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  scholars  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  Cyclopaedia,  we  may  form  the  happiest  augu- 
ries for  the  future.  Should  the  remainder  be  exe- 
cuted with  an  ability  equal  to  that  of  this  introduc- 
tory volume,  the  reader  will  be  furnished  with  a 
work — or  rather,  from  its  large  extent,  a  whole  li- 
brary— on  a  vast  variety  of  topics,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  student,  as 
well  as  the  literary  lounger. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  enlightened  and 
patriotic  enterprise,  I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Very  truly,  your  obd't  serv't, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 


From  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Provisional  Bhp.  (Prot.  Episcop.)  of  N.  T. 
New  York,  Fth.  15,  1858. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  your  New  American  Cycloptudia,  and  to  ex- 
press my  gratification  that  so  important  and  valu- 
able a  work  has  been  undertaken  by  American 
editors  and  American  publishers.  It  has  been  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  do  more  than  just  look  into  it 
here  and  there  ;  and,  without  supposing  tliat  it  can 
be  free  from  the  imperfections  incident  to  a  work 
which  is  to  emanate  from  persons  holding  very  con- 
flicting opinions,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will  be 
marked  by  distinguished  ability,  and  that,  when  con- 
cluded, it  will  be  a  vast  storehouse  of  late  and  very 
important  information — such  a  work  as  almost  every 
intelligent  person  will  be  glad  to  have  always  near 
him  for  reference.  I  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  so  large  an  undertaking  may  be  duly  sustained 
and  crowned  with  ultimate  success.  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Horatio  Potter. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  D.,  Edi- 
tor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  JoumaL 

New  York,  Jan.  22,  1858. 
I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  the  New 
American  Cyclopedia,  published  by  the  Appletons, 
New  York,  and  can,  without  hesitancy,  say,  that  it 
gives  evidence  of  all  that  the  publishers'  prospectus 
claims  for  the  entire  work  ;  namely — that  of  excel- 
ling all  similar  works  in  tlie  richness,  variety,  and 
extent  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  in  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  its  expositions.  Its  broad  catholic 
character,  in  which  it  maintains  perfect  neutrality 
in  all  matters  of  mere  speculation ;  the  exact  fair- 
ness with  which  it  treats  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  every  sect  in  religion  and  every  party  in  politics, 
leaving  the  representatives  of  each  to  present  their 
own  expositions,  is  a  rare  feature  and  one  which 
.must  commend  it  to  universal  patronage.  The  ac- 
knowledged ability  of  its  editors,  together  with  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  its  contributors,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  remaining  volumes 
will  be  equal  to  the  first  for  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  their  matter.  W.  P.  Strickland. 

From  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D,  LL.D. 

New  York,  Jan.  30,  1858. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Gentlemen  : 

Although  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  inquire, 
with  that  particularity  which  so  important  a  work 
deserves,  into  the  merits  of  the  first  volume  of  your 
New  American  Cyclopedia,  I  am  struck,  even  on  a 
cursory  examination,  with  its  copiousness,  its  variety, 
its  careful  accuracy,  its  freshness  as  to  dates,  its 
large  amount  of  new  matter,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  its  entertaining  style.  But  I  am  especially 
gratified  to  find  that  the  editors  have,  with  e<nial  sa- 
gacity and  conscientiousness,  fulfilled  the  promise 
held  out  in  your  prospectus — that, "  abstaining  Irom 
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